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THE Caſtle a — . | 


An Account of the Giants lately diſcover TY —— - — a 
_ Hiftoric Doubts on the Life and Reign of King Richard the Third 

Suſihlement to the Hiftoric Doubts „%% 
KReſhily to the Obſervations of the Rev. Dr. Milles — — 


Short Obſervations on the Remarks of the Rev. Mr. Maſters 3 
Poſeſcriſit to my Hy toric Doubts, written in Febri wary 1793 ð — 


Ades Walpolianæ _ — — — 
A Sermon on Painting — — „„ 7 
Nature will Hrevail, a Moral Hater rann, —— — 
_ Thoughts on Tragedy, in Three Letters to Robert Fephſon, 2% 
Thoughts on Comedy  — — — SRO 
Detection of a late Forgery, called Te TOR Politique du Chevalier 
Robert Walpoole — — cit — 
Life of the Rev. Mr. Tomas Baker of St. Joh 5 College, Cam- 
bridge | — — — Fs 
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— Dean of the Villa of Mr. Horate e Walpole at Srawberry-hill 
On Modern Gardening — — — — — 
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HE following a Was found in the they of an ancient catholic fa- 
| mily i in the north of England. It was printed at Naples, in the black 
letter, in the year 1529. How much ſooner i it was written does not appear. 
The principal incidents are ſuch as were believed in the darkeſt ages of chriſti · 
anity; but the language and conduct have nothing that ſavours of barbariſm. 


The ſtyle is the pureſt Italian. If the ſtory was written near the time when 
it is upped to have happened, 3 it muſt have. been between 799 5,'the æra of 


1 


5 There i is no ather circumſtance i in 55 Work that ry lead * ws to ans at he 
period i in which the ſcene is laid : the names of the actors are evidently ficti- 


tious, and probably diſguiſed on purpoſe: yet the Spaniſh names of the do- 
meſtics ſeem to indicate that this work was not compoſed until the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the Arragonian kings in Naples had made Spaniſh appellations fami- 
lar in. that country. The beauty of the diction, and the zeal of the author, 


[moderated. however by ſingular judgment] concur to, make me think that 


the date of the: compoſition was little antecedent to that of the impreſſion, . 


Letters were then in their moſt flouriſhing ſtate in Italy, and contributed to 
diſpel the empire of ſuperſtition, at that time ſo forcibly attacked by the 
reformers. It is not unlikely that an artful prieſt: might endeavour to turn 


their own arms on the innovators ; and might avail himſelf of his abilities as 
an author to confirm the populace! in their ancient errors and ſuperſtitions, | 
If. this was his view, he has certainly acted. with ſignal addreſs. ouch a 


work as the. following would enſlave a hundred vulgar minds beyond half 
the books of controverſy that have been y Written from the, an of a to 
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Jecture. Whatever his views were, or whatever effects the execution of 
them might have, his work can only be laid before the public at preſent as a 


wrote; much leſs when the tory itſelf is ſuppoſed to have happened. Belief 
; in every kind of prodigy was ſo eſtabliſhed in thoſe dark ages, that an author 


tion of them. He is not bound to believe them himſelf, but he muſt repre- > 


ing; and it is ſo often contraſted by pity, that the mind is We Wi in a con- 
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This ſolution of rhe author's motives is however offered as a mere con- 


matter of entertainment. Even as ſuch, ſome apology for it is neceſſary. 


Miracles, viſions, necromancy, dreams, and other preternatural events, are 
exploded now even from romances. That was not the caſe when our author 


would not be faithful to the manners of the times who ſhould omit all men- 


ſent his actors as Jae them. - 
If this tir of the ancrocilont 3 is exculel, the e will find Ade elſe | 
_ unworthy of his peruſal. Allow-the poffibility of the facts, and all the actor: 
comport 3 28 perſons would do in their fituation. There is no bom- 
baſt, no ſimi © Ggrefſions, or unneceſſary” deſcriptions. Every 
thing tends Greatly to the cataſtrophe. Never is the reader's attention re- 
laxed. The rules of the drama are almoſt obſerved throughout the conduct 
of the piece. The characters are well drawn, and ſtill better maintained. 


Terror, the author's principal engine, prevents the ſtory from ever languiſh- 


ſtant viciſfitade of intereſting paſſions. 1 


PRIN perfor way perhaps think the Wenden of the domeſtics too little 
Cerious for the general caſt of the ſtory ; but beſides their oppoſition to the 


principal perſonages, the art of the author is very obſervable in his conduct 
of the ſubalterns. They diſcover many paſſages eſſential to the ſtory, which 


Could not well be brought to light- but by their na7vete and ſimplicity : in 


particular, the womanith terror and foibles of Bianca, in the kt SIGs 
. * townrds advancing the N 8 55 e | 


Ki 18 . for a Weite to be prejudiced] in favour of his OE work, 
More impartial readers may not be ſo much ſtruck with the beauties of this 
piece as I was. Yet I am not blind to my author's defects. I could wiſh he 
grounded his plan on a more uſeful moral than this; that the fins of fa- 
bane are v Med on their children #0 the third and d fourth generation. 1 doubt 
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85 whether in his time, any more than at profes, ambition bi its appetite 


of dominion from the dread of ſo remote a puniſhment. And yet this moral 


is weakened by that leſs direct inſinuation, that even ſuch anathema may be 


diverted by devotion to ſaint Nicholas. Here the intereſt of the monk plainly 
gets the better of the judgment of the author. However, with all its faults, 


I have no doubt but the Engliſh reader will be pleaſed with a light of this 
performance. The piety that reigns throughout, the leſſons of virtue that 


are inculcated, and the rigid purity of the ſentiments, exempt this work 


from the centare to which romances are but too liable. Should it meet with 
the ſucceſs I hope for, I may be encouraged to re-print the original Italian, 


though it will tend to depreciate my own labour. Our language falls far 
ſhort of the charms of the Italian, both for variety and harmony. The latter 
is peculiarly. excellent for ſimple narrative. It is difficult in Engliſh to relate 


without falling too low or riſing too high; a fault obviouſly occaſioned. by 
te little care taken to. ſpeak pure language 1 in common. converſation. Every 
Italian or Frenchman of any rank piques himſelf on ſpeaking his own tongue 


correctly and with choice. I cannot flatter myſelf with having done juſtice 


do my author in this reſpect: his ſtyle is as elegant as his conduct of the paſ- 


ſions is maſterly. It is pity that he did not apply his talents to — they 


were evidently Proper for, the theatre, 


I 


1 will detain the reader no longer but 1 to make one ſhort enk Though 


the machinery is invention, and the names of the actors imaginary, I cannot 


but believe that the ground-work of the ſtory is founded on truth. The ſcene 


is undoubtedly laid in ſome real caſtle. The author ſeems frequently, with; 


out deſign, to deſcribe particular parts. The chamber, ſays he, on the rigs 


Band; the door on the left hand; the diftance from the chapel to Conrad's apart 
ment: theſe and other pallages are ſtrong preſumptions that the author bad : 


ſome certain building in his eye. Curious perſons, who have leiſure to em- 


” ploy in ſuch reſearches, may poſſibly « diſcover i in the Italian writers the found- 


ation on which our author has built. If a cataſtrophe, at all reſembling that 
which he deſcribes, is believed to have given riſe to this work, it will con- 


tribute to intereſt the reader, and will make The Caſtle K 8 a fl more 
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HE favourable manner in which this little piece has been received by 

the public, calls upon the author to explain the grounds on which he 
compoſed it. But before he opens thoſe motives, it is fit that he ſhould aſk 
pardon of his readers for having offered his work to them under the borrowed 
perſonage of a tranſlator. As diffidence of his own abilities, and the novelty 
of the attempt, were his ſole inducements to aſſume that diſguiſe, he Hatters 
himſelf he ſhall appear excuſable. He reſigned his performance to the im- 


partial judgment of the public ; determined to let it periſh in obſcurity, hh 
diſapproved 3 nor meaning to avow ſuch a trifle, unleſs better Judges ſhould. 


8 pronounce that he might own it without a bluſh. 


It was an attempt to Nn two kinds of romance, the ancient and the 


modern. In the former all was imagination and improbability: in the latter, 


nature is always intended to be, and ſometimes has been, copied with ſuc- 


ceſs. Invention has not been wanting; but the great reſources of fancy have 
deen dammed up, by a ſtrict adherence to common life. But if in the latter 


ſpecies Nature has cramped imagination, ſhe did but take her revenge, having 


been totally excluded from old romances. The actions, ſentiments, conver- 


fations, of the heroes and heroines of ancient days were as unnatural as the, 


machines has rac to put them 1 in- motion. 


* 


The author of the following pages thought it poſſible to Wetindi- the two 
| kinds. Deſirous of leaving the powers of fancy at liberty to expatiate through 
the boundleſs realms of invention, and thence of — more 2 


8 


mo | ; | | | | ſituations, 
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3 Gituations, he wiſhed to condut the mortal agents in his drama accoriing to 
the rules of probability; in ſhort, to make them think, ſpeak and act, as it 
might be ſuppoſed mere men and women would do in extraordinary poſitions. 
He had obſerved, that in all inſpired writings, the perſonages under the diſ- 
penſation of miracles, and witneſſes to the moſt ſtupendous phenomena; never 
loſe fight of their human character: whereas in the productions of romantic 
ſtory, an improbable event never fails to be attended by an abſurd dialogue. 
The actors ſeem to loſe their ſenſes the moment the laws of nature have loſt 
their tone. As the public have applauded the attempt, the author muſt not 
| ſay he was entirely unequal to the taſk he had undertaken : yet if the new 
route he has ſtruck out ſhall have paved a road for men of brighter talents, 
he ſhall own with pleaſure and modeſty, chat he was ſenſible ' the plan was 


5 capable of receiving greater embelliſhments than his ene, or conduct ; 
of the paſſions could beſtow on it. e e 


Ly With regard to the deportment of the Ras on which I have touched 
in the former preface, I will beg leave to add a few words. The ſimplicity 
af their behaviour, almoſt tending to excite ſmiles, which at firſt ſeem not 
conſonant to the ſerious caſt of the work, appeared to me not only not im- 3 
proper, but was marked deſignedly in that manner. My rule was nature. 8 
However grave, important, or even melancholy, the ſenſations of princes we — x 
heroes may be, they do not ſtamp. the ſame affections on their domeſtics: at 
leaſt the latter do not, or ſhould not be made to expreſs their paſſions in = 
fame dignified tone. In my humble opinion, the contraſt between the ſub- 
lime of the one, and the aai vetẽ of the other, ſets the pathetic of the former 
in a ſtronger light. The very impatience which a reader feels, while delayed 
by the coarſe pleaſantries of vulgar actors from arriving at the knowledge of 
the important cataſtrophe he expects, perhaps heightens, certainly proves 
that he has been artfully intereſted in, the depending event. — had higher 
authority than my own opinion for this conduct. That great maſter of na- 
ture, Shakeſpeare, was the model I copied. Let me aſk if his tragedies of 
Hamlet and Julius Cæſar would not loſe a conſiderable ſhare of their ſpirit 
and wonderful beauties, if the humour of the grave: diggers, the fooleries-of 
Polonius, and the clumſy jeſts of the Roman citizens were omitted, or veſted 
in heroics? Is not the eloquence of Antony, the nobler and affectedly-unaf- 
feQted oration of Brutus, artificially exalted by the rude burſts of nature from 
# the mouths of their auditors ? Theſe touches remind. one of the Grecian 
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PREFACE 9 


ſeal ptor, who, to convey the idea of a Coloſſus within the dimenſions 4 a 
ſeal, inſerted a little boy meaſuring his thumb. 

No, ſays Voltaire in his edition of Corneille, this mixture of buffoonery 
and ſolemnity is intolerable. Voltaire is a genius but not of Shake- 
ſpeare's magnitude. Without recurring to diſputable authority, I appeal | 
from Voltaire to himſelf. I ſhall not avail myſelf of his former encomiums 
on our mighty poet; though the French critic has twice tranſlated the ſame 
ſpeech in Hamlet, ſome years ago in admiration, latterly f in deriſion; and I 
_ ſorry to find that his judgment grows weaker, when it ought to be farther 
matured. But I ſhall make uſe of his own words, delivered on the general 
topic of the theatre, when he was neither thinking to recommend or decry 
Shakeſpeare's practice; conſequently at a moment when Voltaire was impar- 
tial. In the preface to his Enfant prodigue, that exquiſite piece of which I 
declare my admiration, and which, ſhould I live twenty years longer, I truſt 
I ſhould never attempt to ridicule, he has theſe words, ſpeaking of comedy, 
[but equally applicable to tragedy, if tragedy 1 is, as ſurely it ought to be, a 
picture of human life; nor can I conceive why occaſional pleaſantry ought 
more to be baniſhed from the tragic ſcene, than pathetic ſeriouſneſs from the 
comic] On y voit un melange de ſerieux et de plaiſanterie, de comigue et de 
touchant ; ſouvent mème une ſeule avanture produit tous ces contraſies. . Rien 
net fi commun qu une maiſon dans laguelle un pere gronde, une fille occupte de 
ſa paſſion pleure; le fils ſe moque des deux, et quelques parent prennent part 
Amen a ia ene, Fc. Nous n e fas " la que toute comedie doiue 


* The following GY is foreign to FR pre- 7 INS were Much nal in Engliſh ſtory z ; but 
ſent queſtion, yet excuſable in an Engliſhman, now, ſays the commentator, that they ſtudy it, 
who is willing to think that the ſevere criticiſms* ſuch miſrepreſentation would not be ſuffered 
of ſo maſterly a writer as Voltaire on our immor- Yet forgetting that the period of ignorance is 
tal countryman, may have been the effuſions of lapſed, and that it is not very neceflary to inſtruct 


wit and precipitation, rather than the reſult of 
judgment and attention. May not the eritic's 
ſkill in the force and powers of our language have 
been as incorrect and. incompetent as his know- 


ledge of our hiſtory ? Of the latter his own pen 


has dropped glaring evidence. In his preface to 
Thomas Corneille's Earl of Eſſex, monſieur de 
Voltaire allows that the truth of hiſtory has been 
groſsly perverted in that piece. In excuſe he 
| Pleads, that when Cornellle wrote, the nobleſſe of 


Vor. II. 


the knowing, he undertakes from the overſlowing 
of his own reading to give the nobility of his own 
country a detail of queen Elizabeth's favourites— 
of whom, ſays he, Robert Dudley was the firſt, 
and the earl of Leiceſter the ſecond. Could 
one have believed that it could be neceſſary to in- 
form monſieur de Voltaire himſelf, that Robert 
Dudley and the earl of Leiceſter were the ſame 
7 1 


avoir. 
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apoir Aer n de bouſfonnerie. et des ſeenes attendriſſante il ya . de tres 
Bonnet Pieces od il ne regrie que de la gayett; d autret toutes ſeriemſes; d autres - 
-  , melangtes: d autres on Fattendriſſement' va juſques aux larmes : il ne faut don- 
nmnner Lencluſion à aucun genre: et I on me demandoit, quel genre ęſt le meilleur, 
| 2, je repondroic, celui qui oft le mieux traite. Surely if a comedy may be toute 
fſerieuſe, tragedy may now and then, Joberly, be indulged in a ſmile. Who 
ſhall proſcribe it? Shall the critic, who in ſelf-defence declares that no hind . 
N to be excluded So n ns tae to W * 3196 


| 1am | aware that the perks from ee I 3 quoted theſe paſſages does 
not ſtand in monſieur de Voltaire's name, but in that of his editor; yet who 
doubts that the editor and author were the ſame perſon? Or Wen! is the 
editor, who has ſo happily poſſeſſed himſelf of his author's ſtyle and brilliant 
eaſe of argument ? Theſe paſſages were indubitably the genuine ſentiments of 
that great writer. In his epiſtle to Maffei, prefixed to his Merope, he de- 
livers almoſt the ſame opinion, though I doubt with a little irony. I will 
Tepeat his words, and then give my reaſon for quoting them. After tranſlat- 
ing a'paſſage in Maffei's Merope, monſieur de Voltaire adds, Tous ces traits 
font naifs: tout y oft convenable d cus que vous introduiſes ſur la ſcene, et aux 
maeurs que vous leur donnez, Ces familiarites naturelles euſſent etẽ, d ce gue 
Je erois, bien reques dans Athenes ; mais Paris ef notre Parterre veulent une 
Aa uire ofpece de fimplicite. 1 doubt, I ſay, whether there is not a grain of 
ſneer in this and other paſſages of that epiſtle ; yet the force of truth is not 
damaged by being tinged with ridicule, Maffei -was to repreſent a Grecian 
| ſtory : ſurely the Athenians were as competent judges of Grecian manners, 
and of the propriety of introducing them, as the parterre of Paris. On the 
_ contrary, ſays Yoltaire (and I cannot but admire his reaſoning] there were 
but ten thouſand citizens at Athens, and Paris has near eight hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants, among whom one may reckon thirty thouſand judges of 
dramatic warks.——Indeed But allowing ſo numerous a tribunal, I be- 
lieve this is the only inſtance in which it was ever pretended that thirty thou- 
ſand perſons, living near two thouſand years after the ra in queſtion, were, 
upon the mere face of the poll, declared better judges than the Grecians 
themſelves of what ought to be the manners of a tragedy: written on a a Gre- 7 
_ clan Korg. 
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BF will not. enter into a Rlenſion of the hee * efnplth wich the FW | 
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8 , e I 3 
terre of Paris demands, nor of the ſhackles with which zhe thirty thouſand 
* judges have cramped their poetry, the chief merit of which, as I gather from 
repeated paſſages in The New\Commentary on Corneille, conſiſts in vaulting 
in ſpite of thoſe fetters; a merit which, if true, would reduce poetry from 
the lofty effort of imagination, to a puerile and moſt contemptible Jabour--- 
difficiles nugæ with a witneſs! I cannot help however mentioning a couplet, 
which to my Engliſh ears always ſounded as the flatteſt and moſt trifling in- 
ſtance of circumſtantial propriety ; but which Voltaire, who has dealt ſo ſe- 
verely with nine parts in ten of Corneille's works, has ſingled out to defend 
in Racine; 3 5 On | 
Die ſon appartement cette porte eft prochaine, © 
Et cette autre conduit dans celui de la reine. 
NA. ID In Engliſh, 
To Czfar's cloſet through this door you come, 
And Hotber leads to the queen's drawing-room. 


Unhappy Shakeſpeare ! hadſt thou made Roſencraus inform his compeer 
Guildenſtern of the ichnography of the palace of Copenhagen, inſtead of pre- 
ſenting us with a moral dialogue between the prince -of Denmark and the 
grave- digger, the illuminated pit of Paris would have been inſtructed a ſecond = 
EE EE —_va 
The reſult of all I have ſaid, is to ſhelter my own daring under the cannon - 
of the brighteſt genius this country, at leaſt, has produced. I might have 
Pleaded, that having created a new ſpecies of romance, I was at liberty to 
lay down what rules I thought fit for the conduct of it: but I ſhould be more 
proud of having imitated, however faintly, weakly, and at a diſtance, ſo 

maſterly a pattern, than to enjoy the entire merit of invention, unleſs I could 
have marked my work with genius as well as with originality. Such as it is, 
the public have honoured. it ſufficiently, whatever rank their ſuffrages allot 
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Virgin, aged eighteen, was called Mati 
bee years younger, a-homely youth, ſickly, 
yet he was the darling of his father, w 
ion to Matilda, Manfred: had contra 


— £ Nie this ceremonial. was remarked by 
former, indeed, apprehending the ſev( 
to utter their ſurmiſes on this 
etimes venture to 
ſon ſo early, conſidering his great 
other anſwer than 
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. CASTLE! | OT RAN 7 o. 
ile kope on her own ſterility, who had given him but one heir. His tenants 
and ſubjects were leſs cautious in their diſcourſes : they attributed this 


3 25 Ic haſty wedding to the prince's dread of ſeeing accompliſhed an ancient pro- 


| | | phecy, which was ſaid to have prongunged, That the caſtle and lordſhip of 
„ Otranto ſhould paſs from the preſent family, whenever the real owner ſhould ble Eo 
EO ory grown too large to inhabit it. It was difficult to make any ſenſe of this pro- = 
Phecy ; and ſtill leſs eaſy to conceive what it had to do with the marriage in = 
queſtion... Yet theſe myſteries, or ö W the en i 
acer che leſs to their opinin, © 1 9 
—_ Young Conrad's birth- day was fixed for bis e The company was 1 
RE. aſſembled in the chapel of the caſtle, and every thing ready for beginning the $ 
divine office, when Gonrad himſelf was miſſing. Manfred; impatient of the — 
. | leaſt delay, and who had not obſerved his ſon retire, difoutchied ' one of his 1 
attendants to ſummon the young prince. The ſervant, who had not ſtaid long . KK 
; enough to have croſſed the court to Conrad's apartment, came running back —_—_ 
breathleſs, in a frantic manner, his eyes ſtaring, and foaming at the mouth” "i 
5 Hsée ſaid nothing, but pointed to the court. The company were ſtruck witn 8 
5 terror and amazement. The princeſs Hippolita, without knowing what was 5 1 1 
=—_ he matter, but anxious for her ſon, ſwooned away. Manfred, leſs appre- W . 
I  hHenfive than enraged at the procraſtination of the nuptials, and at the folly of | 


his domeſtic, aſked imperiouſly, what was the matter ? The fellow no 

|: aanſwwer, but continued pointing towards the court- yard; and at laſt, after repeat- bs 

3 ce ed queſtions put to him, cried out, Oh, the helmet! the helmet! In the mean 1s, 

V time ſome of the company had run into the court, from whence was heard a ” 

_ . - . confuſed noiſe of ſhrieks, horcor, and furpriſe. Manfred, who began to be 

ͥ alarmed at not ſeeing his ſon, went himſelf to get information of what oeca- = 
5 „ Bone ene ſtrange confuſion. Matilda remained endeavouring to aſſiſt her : ' = 

Mother, and Iſabella ſtaid for the ſame purpoſe, and to avoid ſhowing any == 


nes for the Rom; for whom, i. in truth, ſhe had conceived me 


— 


re firt thing that iruck Manfred's eyes v was a group of his ene en- 
dabeuüag to raiſe ſomething that appeared to him a mountain of ſable 
plumes. He gazed without believing his ſight. What are ye doing ? cried 
Manfred, wrathfully : Where is my fon? A volley of voices replied, Oh, 

Wane lord! "ww Prince! the * * the helmet! the helmet! Shocked wick 


theſe 
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theſe lamentable ſounds; and dreading he knew not what, he advanced haſti- 
ly——But what a ſight for a father's eyes !---He beheld his child daſhed to 
pieces, and almoſt buried under an enormous helmet, an hundred times more 
large than any caſque ever made for human being, and ſhaded with a propor- 
tionable quantity of black feathers, 
The horrot of the ſpectacle, t ha ignorance of all around how this misfor- 
tune happened, and above all, the tremendous phznomenon before him, took 
away the prince's ſpeech. Yet his filence laſted longer than even grief could 
occaſion. He fixed his eyes on what he wiſhed in vain to believe a viſion; 
and ſeemed leſs attentive to his loſs, than buried in meditation on the ſtupen- 8 
dous object that had occaſioned, it. He touched, he examined the fatal 
caſque; nor could even the bleeding mangled remains of the young prince 
divert the eyes of Manfred from the portent before him. All who had known 
his partial fondneſs for young Conrad, were as much ſurpriſed at their prince's 
inſenſibility, as thunderſtruck themſelves at the miracle of the helmet. 
They conveyed the disfigured corpſe into the hall, without receiving the leaſt 
direction from Manfred. As little was he attentive to the ladies who re- 
mained in the chapel: on the contrary, without mentioning the —— 


princeſſes his wife and daughter, the firſt ſounds that dropped fi from Manfred's 
lips were, Take care of the E Habella. 


The Fe without obſerving the Gentiles: of hls. diredtion, | 
were guided by their affection to their miſtreſs to conſider it as pe- 
culiarly addreſſed to her ſituation, and flew to her aſſiſtance. T hey con- 
veyed her to her chamber more dead than alive, and indifferent to all 
the ſtrange. circumſtances ſhe heard, except the death of her ſon. Matilda, 
who doted on her mother, Fe her own grief and amazement, and 
1 thought of nothing but aſſiſting and comforting her afflicted parent. Iſa- 

bella, who had been treated by Hippolita like a daughter, and who returned 
that tenderneſs with equal duty and affection, was ſcarce leſs aſſiduous about 
the princeſs; at the ſame time endeavouring to- partake and leſſen the weight 
of ſorrow which ſhe ſaw Matilda ſtrove to ſuppreſs, for whom ſhe had con- 

ceived.the warmeſt ſympathy of friendſhip. Yet her own ſituation could not 
help finding its place in her thoughts. She felt no concern for the death of . 

young Conrad, except commiſeration; and ſhe. was not ſorry to be delivered 
from a maria which had Promiſed her little * either from her deſ- 
= 2 _ © ined 
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'Þ XY ; ns Wo. tines bridegroom, or from the ſevere temper of Manfred, who, though he 
=  -  -  — had'diftinguitſhed her by great indulgence, had imprinted der mind with ter- 


A ror, from his cauſeleſs e to $f 77% ARE Fmt as e n and 
9 5 | — Matilda, dn 


3 5 i White the ladies were conveying thi Sides mother to her bed, "TO 
J fred remained in the court, gazing on the ominous caſque, and regardleſs of 
mo _ the crowd which the firnitptrieſ of the event had now afſembled round him. 
__ EE .-yT © The few words he articulated tended ſolely to enquiries, whether any man 
SE I. -. - -: knew from whence it could have come? Nobody could give him the leaſt 
TRIS © information. However, as it ſeemed to be the ſole object of his curioſity, it 
5 3 ſcon became ſo to the reſt of the ſpectators, whoſe eonjectures were as abſurd 
r improbable as the cataſtrophe itſelf was unpre cedented; In the midſt of 
ZA their ſenſeleſs gueſſes a young peaſant, whom rumour had drawn thither from 
. Re : 8 | Aa neighbouring village, obſerved that the miraculous helmet was exactly like 
3 ttutat on the figure in black marble of Alfonſo the Good, one of their former 
_—  -. princes, in the church of St. Nicholas. Villain! What ſayeſt thou? cried 
JJ Manfred, ſtarting from his trance in a tempeſt of rage, and ſeizing the young 
RE... man by the collar: How dareſt thou utter fuch treaſon ? Thy life ſhall pay 
A e for it. The i pectators, Who as little comprehended the cauſe of the prince 8 
renn rel they had ſeen, were at a loſs to unravel this new circum- 
| EET, - ſtance, The young peaſant himſelf was ſtill more aſtoniſhed, not conceiving 
N 8 or bo he had offended the prince: Y; yet. recollecting himſelf, with a mixture of 
T and humility, he diſengaged himſelf from Manfred's gripe, and then, 
r a. an obeiſance which diſcovered: more jealouſy of innocence, than diſ- 
= may, he aſked with reſpect, of what he was guilty l. Manfred, more en- 
F ar raged at the vigour, however decently exerted; with which the young man 
|f 1385 la ſhaken off his hold, than appeaſed by his ſubmiſſion, ordered his attend- 
I KaAaAlnnts to ſeize him, and, if he had not been withheld by his friends whom he 
r x had invited to the N would have d ere the Lo now in their arms. 
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„ Mutisg this dlinteation” hrs of the n ſpectators had run to i great 
inch which ſtood near the caſtle, and came back open- mouthed, declaring 
| the helmet was miſſing from Alfonſo's ſtatue. Manfred, at this news, grew 

"I | perfectly frantic ; and, as if he ſought: a fubje& on which to vent the tempeſt 
_—_— fo within him, he ruſhed again'on the young peaſant, crying, Villain ! monſter ! 
5 — Weener! "tis thou haſt ſlain my * The mob, who wanted gs object 
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"als ſcope of their capacities on whom they might diſcharge their be- 
wildered reaſonings, caught the words from the mouth of their lord, and 


re-echoed, Ay, ay, tis he, tis he: be bas ſtolen the helmet from good 


Alfonſo's tomb, and daſhed out the brains of our young prince with it :— 


never reflecting how enormous the diſproportion was between the marble 


helmet that had been in the church, and that of ſteel before their eyes; nor 


how impoſſible it was for a youth, PENDER not R to wield a . of 


armour of = tiny a "Eg. q 


The folly of theſe ej Hculatiinie Ls Manfred to himſelf: yet whether £ 


| e at the peaſant having obſerved the reſemblance between. the two 
helmets, and thereby led to the farther diſcovery of the abſence of that in the 


church; or wiſhing to bury any freſh-rumour under ſo impertinent a ſuppoſi- 


tion; he gravely pronounced that the young man was certainly a necromancer, 
and that till the church could take cognizanee of the affair, he would have 
the magician, whom they had thus detected, kept priſoner under the helmet 


itſelf, which he ordered his attendants to raiſe, and place the young man un- 
der it; declaring he ſhould be kept there without aus with * ** 6 own 


| infernal art n furniſh * 


It was in vain fon 5 Youth to 8 RE this abe eee 3 


in vain did Manfred's friends endeavour to divert him from this ſavage and © 


ill-grounded reſolution.” The generality wete charmed with their.lord's de- 
ciſion, which to their apprehenſions carried great appearance of juſtice, as 
the magician was to be puniſhed by the very inſtrument with which he had 


offended: nor were they ſtruck with the leaſt compunction at the probability 
of the youth being ſtarved, for they firmly bolicres: that * his ieee 


Kill he could only: ſupply himſelf welt: nutriment. 


Manfred thine ſaw his W ul even = cheerfully N : and appointing 2 


guard with ſtrict orders to prevent any food being conveyed to the priſoner, 


he diſmiſſed his friends and attendants, and retired to his own chamber, after 


# *; 
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1 the gates of the rails, 8 w 


121 7? 
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40 bs mean time, . care W Haas of 5 young ladies had es he 


princeſs Hippolita to herſelf, who amidſt the tranſports of her own ſorrow 
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ly demanded news of her lord, would have diſmiſſed her attendants 
to watch over him, and at laſt enjoined Matilda to leave her, and viſit and 
comfort her father. Matilda, who wanted no affectionate duty to Manfred, 
though ſhe trembled at his auſterity, obeyed the orders of Hippolita, whom 
ſhe tenderly recointhended to Iſabella; and enquiring ef the domeſtics for 
her father, was informed that he was neticedt. to his chamber, and had com- 
ſhould have admittance to him. Concluding that. he 
was immerſed in ſorrow for the death of her brother, and fearing to renew 
his tears by the ſight of his ſole remaining child, ſhe heſitated whether ſhe 
| in upon his affliction ; yet ſolicitude for him, backed by the 
commands of her mother, encouraged. her to venture diſobeying the orders 
he had given; a fault ſhe had never been guilty of before. The gentle timi- 
dity of her nature made her pauſe for ſome minutes at his door. She _ 
Him traverſe his chamber backwards and forwards with diſordered ſteps; 
mood which increaſed her enen. She was however Juſt. going 
opened the door; and as it was now 
rring with the diſorder of: his mind, he did not diſtinguiſh 
dhe pod, but aſked angrily who it was ? Matilda replied trembling, My 
deareſt father, it is I, your daughter. Manfred, ſtepping back haſtily, cried, 
Begone, I do not want a No wag and, flinging back abruptly, ir pg the” 
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aſſured her he was well, and ſupported his misfortune with manly fortitude! 
But will he not let me ſee him? faid Hippolita mournfully: Will he not 
dermit me to blend my tears with his, and ſhed a mother's ſorrows in the 
boſom of her lord? Or do you deceive me, Matilda? I know how Manfred 
doted on his ſon: Is not the ſtroke too heavy for him? Has he not ſunk 
under it „ou do not a1 I. dread the worſt !—Raiſe'me, 
my maidens: I will, I will ſee my lord. Bear me to him inſtantly; he is 
dearer to me even than my children. Matilda made ſigns to Iſabella to pre- 
vent Hippolita's riſing; aud both theſe lovely young women were uſing 


their gentle violence to Kop and calm the princeſs, when à ſervant on the 
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part of Manfred arrived, ie told Iabella that his lord demanded to ſpeak a 
with her. | 


With me! eile Iſabella. Go; ſaid Hippolita, relieved 1 a I fil 
her lord: Manfred cannot ſupport the ſight of his own family. He thinks 
you leſs diſordered than we are, and dreads the ſhock of my grief. Conſole 
him, dear Iſabella, and tell un T will ſmother lar! dh own anguiſh rather than 
nn 1 5 2515 . en een eee get 
# No" was now evening ; "the ferent 0 ede labels b bers a torch "ey 
fore her. When they came to Manfred, who was walking impatiently about 
the gallery, he ſtarted and ſaid haſtily, Take away that light, and begone. 
Then ſhutting the door impetuouſly, he flung himſelf upon a bench againſt 
the wall, and bade Iſabella fit by him: She obeyed trembling. I ſent for 
you, May, ſaid he, —and then ſtopped under great appearance of confuſion. 
My lord !—Yes, I ſent for you on a matter of great moment, reſumed he: 
Dry your tears, young lady you have loſt your düidegroeen ;—yes, cruel 
fate, and I have loſt the hopes of my race But Conrad was not worthy of 
your beauty. How! my lord, ſaid Iſabella; ſure you do not ſuſpect me of 
not feeling the concern I ought? My duty 280 affection would have always 
Think no more of him, interrupted Manfred; he was a ſickly puny child, 
and heaven has perhaps taken him away that I might not truſt the honours 
Wy” my houſe on ſo frail a foundation. The line of Manfred calls for nume- 
rous ſupports. My fooliſh fondneſs for that boy blinded the eyes of my 


prudence—but it is better as it is. I eng ina opt * to have reaſon o 
rej oice at the death. of Conrad. | 4 | 


g Words cannot paint the aſide my Iſabella, At firſt the 1 endend 5 
that grief had diſordered Manfred's underſtanding. Her next thought ſug⸗ 
geſted that this ſtrange diſcourſe was deſigned to enſnare her: ſhe feared that 
Manfred had perceived her indifference for his ſon: and in conſequence of 
that idea ſhe replied, Good my lord, do not doubt my tenderneſs; my heart 
would have accompanied my hand. Conrad would have en grofl ed all my 
care; and wherever fate ſhall diſpoſe of me, I ſhall always cheriſh his me- 
mory, and regard your highneſs and the virtuous Hippolita as my parents. | 
bn on <5 ct cried- Masfred: forget her from van moment, as J do. 
9 pn In 
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In mort, lady, you have miſſed a huſband undeſerving of your charms r they 
ſhall now be better diſpoſed of. Inſtead of a ſickly boy, you ſhall have a 
| huſband in the prime of his age, who will know how to value your beauties, - 
and who may expect a numerous offspring. Alas, my lord, faid Iſabella, 
my mind is too ſadly engroſſed by the recent eataſtrophe in your family to 
think of another marriage. If ever my father returns, and it ſhall be his 
pleaſure, I hall obey, as I did when I conſented to give my hand to your 
ſon : but until his return permit me to remain under your hoſpitable roof, 


and employ the er hours in aluaging Dre io e 1 11 the - f 
fans Matilda & ren 5 


— 


1 deſired you once i aid Manfred Agip, not to name ears woman; 
B00 this hour ſne muſt be a ſtranger ta you, as ſhe muſt be to me: in 
ſhort, Ifabella, fince I cannot give you my ſon, I offer you myſelf.—Hea- 
vens! cried Ifabella, waking from her delufion, what do I hear! You, my 
lord! You! My father in law ! the father of Conrad! the huſband of the 
virtuous __ tender Hippolita —I tell you, ſaid Manfred imperiouſly, Hip- 
polita is no longer my wife; L divorce her from this hour. Too long has the 
curſed me by her unfruitfulneſs : my fate depends on having ſons, —andd this 
night I truſt will give a new date to my hopes. At thoſe words he feized 
— cold hand of Iſabella, who was half-dead with fright and horror. She 
ſhrieked, and ſtarted from him. Manfred roſe to purſue her; when the moon, 
which was now up, and gleamed in at the oppoſite caſement, preſented to his 
fight the plumes of the fatal helmet, Which roſe'to the height of the win= 
dows, waving backwards and forwards in a tempeſtuous manner, and accom- 
panied with a hollow and ruſtling ſound. Iſabella, who gathered courage 
from her ſituation, and who dreaded nothing ſo much as Manfred's purſuit 
of his declaration, cried, Look, my lord! ſee heaven itſelf | declares againſt 
your impious intentions !—Heaven nor hell ſhalt impede my deſigns, faid 
Manfred, advancing again to ſeize the princeſs. At that inſtant the portrait 
of his grandfather, which hung over the bench where they had been fitting, 
uttered a deep ſigh and heaved its breaſt, Iſabella, whoſe*back was turned 
to the picture, ſaw not the motion, nor knew whence the ſound came, but 
flarted and ſaid, Hark, my lord! what ſound was that? and at the fame 
time made towards the door. Aen. Winged. dare the flieht of - 
Labella, who bad! now 8, 1 | 
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from the picture, which began to move, had however advanced ſome ſteps 
after her, ſtill looking backwards on the portrait, when he ſaw it quit its 
pannel, and deſcend on the floor with a grave and melancholy air. Do 1 
dream? cried Manfred returning, or are the devils themſelves in league 
againſt me? Speak, infernal ſpedre! Or, if thou art my grandſire, why doſt 
thou too conſpire againſt thy wretched deſcendant, who too dearly pays for— 
Ere he could finiſh the ſentence the viſion ſighed again, and made a fign to 
Manfred to follow him. Lead on-! cried Manfred; I will follow thee to the 
gulph of perdition. The ſpectre marched ſedately, but dejected, to the end 
of the gallery, and turned into a chamber on the right hand, Manfred ac- 
companied him at a little diſtance, full of anxiety and horror, but reſolved. 


As he would have entered the chamber; the door was clapped-to with vio- 


. lence by an inviſible hand. The prince, collecting courage from this delay, 
would have forcibly burſt open the door with his foot, but found that it 


reſiſted his utmoſt efforts. Since hell will not ſatisfy my curioſity, ſaid 
Manfred, I will uſe the human means in 2 Power for reh my race; 


0 or ſhall not _ me. 1 N 


. Fn | 


That lay whole rofolatica War zen A to terror Sei inoment the had 


quitted Manfred, continued her flight to the bottom of the principal ſtaircaſe. 
There ſhe ſtopped, not knowing whither to direct her ſteps, nor how to 


eſcape from the impetuoſity of the Pringe. | The gates of the caſtle ſhe knew 
were locked, and guards plaged in the court. Should ſhe, as her heart 


' prompted her, go and prepare Hippolita for the cruel deſtiny that awaited: 


ber, ſhe did not doubt but Manfred would ſeek her there, and that his vio- 


lence would ineite him to double the injury he meditated, without leaving 


room for them to avoid the impetuoſity of his paſſions, Delay might give 


him time to reflect on the horrid meaſures he had conceived, or produce ſome 

circumſtance in her favour, if ſhe could for chat night at leaſt avoid his 
odious purpoſe.---Yet. where: conceal herſelf! How avoid the purſuit he 
would infallibly make throughout the caftle ! As theſe thoughts paſſed rapid- 
ly through her mind, ſhe recollected a ſubterraneous paſſage which led from 
the vaults of the caſtle to the church of faint Nicholas. Could ſhe reach the 
altar before ſhe' was overtaken, ſlie knew- even 'Manfred's violence would not 
dare to profane the facrednels of the place; and ſhe determined, if no other 


n deliverance offered, to ſhut. herſelf up for ever among the holy vit- 
a gins, 
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gins, whole comveft was contiguous to the cathedral. In this reſolution, ſhe 


ſeized a lamp that vaened at * foot of the ſtalreale, and Waren towards 
che weren W N e F 


% i 


#87 4 \ 


U 


The W per of: whe caſtle was: \ lowed: into , ſevirkl, intricate doifters: £ 
and i it was not eaſy for one under ſo much anxiety to find the door that open- 
ed into the cavern· An awful ſilence reigned throughout thoſe ſubterraneous 
regions, except now and then ſome blaſts of wind that ſhook the doors ſhe had 


paſſed, and which grating on the ruſty hinges were re- echoed through that 


long labyrinth of darkneſs. Every murmur ſtruek her with new terror; 


yet more 1 dreaded to hear the wrathful voice of Manfred urging his 363 


meſties to purſue her. She trod as ſoftly as impatience would give her leave, 


Het frequently ſtopped and liſtened to hear if ſhe was followed. In one of 


thoſe moments ſhe thought ſhe heard a ſigh. |: She ſhuddered, and recoiled a 
few paces.) In a moment ſhe thought ſhe heard. the ſtep of ſome perſon. 
Her blood curdled; ſhe. concluded: it was Manfred. Every ſuggeſtion that 
horror could inſpire ruſhed into her mind. She condemned her raſh flight, 
which had thus expoſed her to his rage in a place where her cries were not 


n Ukely to draw any body to her affiſtance.—Yet the ſound ſeemed not to come 
ſhe was ſtill! in one of the cloiſters, and the ſteps ſhe had heard were too diſ- 


| ind z-—if. Manfred knew where ſhe was, he muſt have followed her: 


tinct to proceed from the way ſhe had come.  Cheered with this reflection, 
and hoping to find a friend in whoever was not the: prince ; ſhe was going to 
advance, When à door that ſtood a- jar, at ſome diſtance” to the left, was 
opened gentiy; but ere her lamp, which ſhe held up, could diſcover who . 
derne it, the: perſon. e M gag on nne, the e 1 3611 


? 
F, 


* 
* 


. Ilabella, whom, every. e was ſuſſicie at to didn eee mhicthcr 
ths ſhould proceed. Her dread of Manfred ſoon outwei ighed every other 


terror. The very circumſtance of the perſon avoiding her, gave her a fort of 


e. It could only be, ſhe thought, ſome domeſtic belonging to the 


caſtle. Her gentleneſs had never raiſed her an enemy, and conſeious inno- 


cence made her hope that, unleſs ſent by the prince's; order to ſeek her, his 
ſerxants would rather aſſiſt than prevent her flight. ing herſelf with 


theſe refleQions, and believing, by what ſhe could 2 ſhe Was neat 


the auth. of the Hubterrancoug, vneen, { 
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been opened; but a ſudden guſt of wind that met her at * door extinguiſhed 
her * and lefe her in total darkneſs, _ 


„Word cannot peint the eh of the princeſs's ſituation. Alone in %o 


diſmal a place, her mind imprinted with all the terrible events of the day, 


hopeleſs of eſcaping, expecting every moment the arrival of Manfred, and 
far from tranquil on knowing ſhe was within reach of ſomebody, ſhe knew 


not whom, who for ſome caufe ſeemed concealed thereabouts, all theſe 
thoughts crowded on her diſtracted mind, and ſhe was ready ro ſink under 


her apprehenſions. She addreſſed herſelf to every ſaint in heaven, and in- 


wardly implored their aſſiſtance. For a conſiderable time ſhe remained in an 
agony. of deſpair. At laſt, as ſoftly as was poſſible, ſhe felt for the door, 


and, having found it, entered. trembling 1 into the vault from whence ſhe had 


heard the ſigh and ſteps. It gave her a kind of momentary joy to perceive 


an imperfect ray of clouded moonſhine gleam from the roof of the vault, 
which mee to be fallen in, and from whence hung a fragment of earth or 
building, ſhe. could not diſtinguiſh which, that appeared to have been cruſhed 


inwards. She advanced eagerly towards this "Ons when the diſcerned a 
l human form nen clots. WER the wall. | | 


She ſhrieked, believing i 36 dhe ghoſt of ia icant C The 8 


advancing, ſaid in a ſubmiſſive voice, Be not alarmed, lady; Iwill not in- 


jure you. Iſabella, a little encouraged by the words and tone of voice of the 
ſtranger, and recollecting that this muſt be the perſon who had opened the 
door, recovered her ſpirits enough to reply, Sir, whoever you are, take pity 


on a wretched: princeſs ſanding on. the brink of deſtruction: aſſiſt me to 


eſcape from this fatal caſtle, or in a few moments I. may be made miſerable 
for ever. Alas! ſaid the ſtranger, what can I do to aſſiſt you? I will die in 
your defence; but I am unacquainted with the caſtle, and want Oh! 
ſaid Iſabella, haſtily i interrupting him, help me but to find a trap · door that 
muſt be hereabout, and it is the greateſt ſervice you can do me; for, I have 
not a minute to loſe. Say ing theſe; words; ſhe; felt abaut on the pavement, 
and directed the ſtranger to ſearch. likewiſe for a ſmooth piece of braſs in- 


cloſed in one of the ſtones. That, ſaid ſhe, is the lock, Which, opens with 
a ſpring, of which 1, know the ſectet. If I can find that, I May aſcape—if 


eous Kater, 1 age mall have inyolxed. you in my misfqre 
tunes: ® 


not, alas, cour 
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. EN wms z Manfred: will ſuſpedt you ſor the accomplice! af my flight, and you 
> Will fall a victim to his reſentment. 1 value not my life, ſaid the ſtranger; 
and it will be ſome comfort to loſe it in trying to deliver you from his tyran- 
ny. Generous youth, ſaid: Iſabella; how ſhall I ever zequite = ſhe uttered 
8 35 hoſe words, a ray of moonſtine ſtreaming through a cranny of the ruin 
„ 8 above ſhone directly on the lock they ſought Oh; e ene ſaid Iſabella, 
beere is the trap- door! and taking out a key, ſhe touched the ſpring, which 
. „ ſtarting aſide. diſeovered an iron ring. Lift up the door, ſaid: the princeſs. 
Ce The ſtranger obeyed; and beneath appeared ſome ſtone ſteps deſcending 
into a vault totally dark. We muſt go down here, ſaid Iſabella: follow me; 
F 2 and diſmal as it is, we cannot miſs our way; it leads directly to the 
church of ſaint Nicholas But perhaps, added the princeſs. modeſtly; you 
1 have no reaſon to leave the caſtle, nor have I farther occaſion for your ſervice; 
We a in a few minutes I ſhall- be: ſafe from Manfred's rage—only let me know to 
A whom I am ſo much obliged. I will never quit vou, ſaid the ſtranger 
KY ” eagerly, till: I have placed you in ſafety—nor think me, princeſs, more ge- 
5 . nerous chan I am: though you are my principal re The ſtranger was in- 
5 ſtterrupted by a ſudden noiſe of voices that ſeemed approaching, and they ſoon + 
V diſtinguiſhed theſe words: Talk not to me of necromancers; I tell you ſhe 
+ muſt be in the caſtle; I will find her in ſpite of enchentrbent.—Oh, hea- 
Le” vens! eried [kibella; it is the voice of Manfred! Make haſte, or we are ruin- 
OE. . ene trap door after you. Saying this, ſhe deſcended the ſteps 
El 4 Precipitately ; and as the ſtranger haſtened to follow her, he let the door flip 
Ba 2 of his hands : it fell, and the ſpring cloſed over it. He tried in vain to 
> open it, not having obſerved Habella's method of touching the ſpring, nor 
bad he many moments to make an eſſay. The noiſe of the falling door had 
been heard by Manfred, who, directed by the ſound, haſtened thither, at- 
5 | tended by his ſervants with torches. It muſt be Iſabella, cried Manfred be: 
5 fore be entered the vault; ſhe is eſcaping: by the ſubterraneous paſſage, but 
” „ the cannot have got far. What was the aſtoniſhment of the prince, When, 
3 inſtead of Iſabella, the light of the torches'diſcovered to him the young pea- 
3 a ant, whom he thought confined under the fatal helmet! Traitor ! ſaid 
3 355 an ee how” eameſt thou here ?. I thought thee in durance above in the 
V 1 am no traitor, replied the young man boldly, nor am I anſwerable 
. or” — ur thoughts. ./ Freſumptuous villain! cried Manfred, doſt thou provoke : 
= -: my wrath 7 Tell me; * haft chou eſeaped from above? ou haſt cor- 
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rupted thy EP and their lives ſhall anſwer it. My poverty, {aid the pea- 
ſant calmly, wilbdifculpate them: though the miniſters of a tyrant's wrath, 
to thee they are faithful, and but too willing to execute the orders which 
you unjuſtly impoſed upon them. Art thou ſo hardy as to dare my ven- 
geance? ſaid the prince but tortures ſhall force the truth from thee. Tell 
me, I will know thy accomplices, - There was my accomplice! ſaid the 
youth ſmiling, and pointing to the roof. Manfred ordered the torches to be 
held up, and perceived that one of the cheeks of the enchanted caſque had 
forced its way through the pavement of the court, as his ſervants had let it 
fall over the peaſant, and had broken through into the vault, leaving a gap 
through which the peaſant had preſſed himſelf ſome minutes before he was 
found by Iſabella. Was that the way by which thou didſt deſcend ? ſaid 
Manfred. It was, ſaid the youth. But what noiſe was that, ſaid Manfred, 
which I heard as I entered. the cloiſtet? A door clapped, ſaid the peaſant: 
I heard it as well as you. What door? ſaid Manfred haſtily. I am not ac- 
quainted with your caſtle, ſaid the peaſant; this is the firſt time I ever en- 
tered it, and this vault the only part of it within which I ever was. But 1 
tell thee, ſaid Manfred, {withing, to find out if the youth had diſcovered the 
trap- door] it was this way I heard the noiſe: my ſervants heard it too. My 
- lord, interrupted one of them officiouſly, to be ſure it was the trap door, and 
he was going to make his. eſcape. Peace] blockhead, ſaid the prince an- 
grily; if he was going to eſcape, how ſhould he come on this ſide? I will 
know from his own month what noiſe it was I heard. Tell me truly; thy 
life depends on thy veracity. My veracity is dearer to me than my life, ſaid : 
the peaſant; nor would I purchaſe the one by forfeiting the other. Indeed! 
young philoſopher ! ſaid Manfred: contemptuoully : tell me them what was 
the noiſe I heard? Aſk me what I can anſwer, {aid he, and put me to death 
inſtantly if I tell you a lie. Manfred, growing impatient at the ſteady valour 
and indifference of the youth, cried, Well then, thou man of truth! anſwer; 
was it the fall of the trap-door that I heard? It was, ſaid the youth, It was! 
ſaid the prince; and ho- didſt thou come to know there Was a trap · door 
here? I ſaw. the plate of braſs by a gleam of moonſhine, replied he. But 
what told thee it was a lock 2. ſaid Manfred : Ho didſt thou diſcover the 
ſecret of opening it? Providence, that delivered me from the helmet, was 
able to dire& me to the ſpring of a lock, ſaid; he. Providence ſhould have 
gone a little farther, and have placed thee out of the reach af my reſentment, 


aid Marifred: When Providence bad taught thee to open the lock, it aban= 
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WD. . n r ® font," Sho dich not know bbw to make uſe of ite favours. 

; Why didſt thou not purſue the path pointed out for thy eſcape ? Why didſt 

gw” Ph he trap-door before thou hadſt deſcended the ſteps ?- I might aſk- 

Wet”. RE » tord, ſaid the peaſant, how I, totally unacquainted with your ca- 
Ez _—_ _WwW kno that thoſe . ſteps led to any outlet? but I ſcorn to evade 


NG ten nr wg at act . 


= ſooner or a minute later? Thou art a reſolute villain for thy years, ſaid Man- 


. Wes 
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= ns © While the prince was in this ſuſpenſe, « confuſed noiſe of voices echoed 
= EE” : through the diftant vaults. As the ſound approached, he diſtinguiſhed the 
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—ĩ— pour queſtions. Wherever thoſe ſteps lead to, perhaps I ſhould have ex- 
llored the way—T could not have been in a worſe ſituation than I was. But 
e truth is, I let the trap-door fall: your immediate arrival followed. I had 
ven the alarm—what imported it to me whether I was ſeized a minute 


ttred vet on reflection I ſuſpect thou doſt but trifle with me: thou haſt not 

Le yet told me how thou didſt open the lock. That I will ſhow you, my lord, 

| iſid the peaſant; and taking up a fragment of ſtone that had fallen from - 
ns 6 above, he laid himfelf on the trap-door, and began to beat on the piece of 
BEI N that covered it; meaning to gain time for the eſcape of the princeſs. 

i . This preſence of mind, joined to the frankneſs of the youth, ſtaggered Man- 

0 „„ ged. He even felt a diſpoſition towards pardoning one who had been guilty 

=—_ of no crime. Manfred was not one of thoſe ſavage tyrants who wanton in 

wo * eruelty unprovoked. The circumſtances of his fortune had given an aſperity 

"0 to his temper, which was naturally humane; and his virtues were always 

3 ready to operate, when his paſſion did not obſcure his reaſon. | EE ones 
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elamour of ſome of his domeſtics, whom he had difperſed through the caſtle 
in ſearch of Iſabella, calling out, Where is my lord? Where is the prince ? 
Here I am, faid Manfred, as they came nearer ; have you found the prin- 
ceſs? The firſt that arrived replied, Oh, my lord YI am glad we have found 
you.—Found me! ſaid Manfred: have you found the princeſs ? We thought 
we had, W lord, ſaid the fellow looking terrified but But what? cried 
3 | the prince has ſhe eſcaped ?—Jaquez and I, my lord—Yes, I and Diego, 
b,. V Interrupted the ſecond, who came up in All greater conſternation—Speak 

5 one of you at a time, ſaid Manfred; I aſk you, where is the princeſs ? We 
do not know, faid they both Weber : but we are frightened out of our 
I chink, blockheads, ſaid Manfred: what is it has ſcared you 
thus?—Oh, my lord! ſaid Jaquez, Diego has ſeen ſuch a ſight ! your high- 
5 _ neſs would not believe our eyes. What new abſurdity is this? cried Man- 
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fred—Give me a direct anſwer, or by heaven-—Why, my lord, if it ee. 
your highneſs. to hear me, ſaid the poor fellow; Diego and I- Les, I and 
Jaquez, | cried his comrade—Did not I forbid you to ſpeak both at a time ? 
faid the prince: You, . Jaquez, anſwer ;' for the other fool ſeems more diſ- 
tracted than thou art; what is the matter? My gracious lord, ſaid Jaquez, 


if it pleaſe your highneſs to hear me; Diego and I, according to your high» 
neſs's orders, went to ſearch for the young lady; but being comprehenſive 
that we might meet the ghoſt of my young lord, your highneſs's-ſon, God 
reſt his ſoul, as he has not received chriſtian burial—Sot! cried Manfred in 


a rage, is it only a ghoſt then that thou haſt ſeen? Oh, worſe! worſe! my 
| lord! cried Diego,: I had rather have ſeen ten whole ghoſts. Grant me pa- 
tience ! ſaid Manfred; theſe blockheads diſtract me Out of my ſight, 
Diego! And thou, Jaquez, tell me in one word, art thou ſober ? art thou 
raving? Thou waſt wont to have ſome ſenſe: has the other ſat frightened 
himſelf and thee too? Speak; what is it he fancies he has ſeen? Why, my 


lord, replied Jaquez trembling, I was. going to tell your highneſs, that ſince 
the calamitous misfortune of my young lord, God reſt his ſoul! not one of 


us your highneſs's faithful ſervants, indeed we are, my lord, thaugh poor 
men; I ſay, not one of us has dared to ſet a foot about.the. caſtle, but two 
together: ſo Diego and I, thinking that my young lady might be in the great 
gallery, went up there to look for her, and tell her your highueſs wanted 
ſomething to impart to her.—O blundering fools! cried Manfred: and in 
the mean time. ſhe has made her eſcape, becauſe you were afraid of goblins ! 


Why, thou knave ! ſhe left me in the gallery; I eame from thence myſelf, 


For all that, ſhe may be there till for aught I know, ſaiĩd Jaquez; but the 
devil ſhall have me before I ſeek her there again! Poor Diego! I do not 
believe he will ever recover it! Recover what? ſaid Manfred; am I never to 


learn what it is has terrified theſe raſtals? But 1 loſe my time; follow me, 


ſlave! I will ſee if the is in the gallery. For heaven's ſake, my dear good 
lord, cried Jaquez, do not go to the gallery! Satan himſelf I believe is in 
the great chamber next to the gallery. Manfred, who hitherto had treated 

the terror of his ſervants as an idle panic, was ſtruek at this new circumſtance. 

He recollected the apparition of the portrait, and the ſudden cloſing of the 
door at the end of the gallery—his voice faltered, and he aſked with diſor- 
der, what is in the great chamber? My lord, ſaid Jaquez, when Diego and 


I came into the gallery, he went firſt, for he ſaid he had more courage than 


un 


UE 80 when we came into the gallery, we found nobody. We looked 
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every bench and ſtool ; and ſtill we found nobody.—Were all the picures in 
their places? ſaid Manfred, Les, my lord, anſwered Jaquez; but we did 


not think of looking behind them.—Well, well! ſaid Manfred; proceed. 
When we came to the door of the great chamber, continued Jaquez, we 


found it ſhut.— And could not you open it? ſaid Manfred. Oh! yes, my 
lord, would to heaven we' had not! replied he—Nay, it was not I neither, 


it was Diego: he was grown fool-hardy, and would go on, though I advifſed 


him 


ever Lopen a door that is ſhut again Trifle not, ſaid Manfred 


| flnidderinig, but tell me vrhat you ſaw in the great chamber on opening the 


gdoori—T1! 1 my lord! Taid Jaquez, I ſaw nothing; ; 1 was behind Diego ;— 


but 1 heard the noiſe, —Jaquez, ſaid Manfred in a ſolemn tone of voice, 
telt mne; I adjure thee by the ſouls of my anceſtors, hat it was thou ſaweſt; 
what it was thou heardeſt? It was Diego ſaw it, my lord, it was not I, re- 


plied Jaquez; ; Lonly heard the noiſe. Diego had no ſooner opened the door 


than he cried out and ran back I ran back too, and ſaid, Is it the ghoſt ? 
The ghoſt } No, no, ſaid Diego, and his hair ſtood an ang —it is a giant, 
believe; he is all clad in armour, for I ſaw his foot and part of his leg, and 


they are as large as the helmet below in the court. As he ſaid theſe words, 


my lord, we heard a violent motion and the rattling of armour, as if the giant 
Was riſing; for Diego has told me ſince, that he believes the giant was lying 


down, for the foot and leg were ſtretched at length on the floor. Before we 


cd uld get to the end of the gallery, we heard the door of the great chamber 


clap behind us, but we did not dare turn back to ſee if the giant was follow- 


ing us Tet now I think on it, we muſt have heard him if he had purſued 
us But for heaven's ſake, good: my-lord, ſend for the chaplain and have the 
caſtle exorciſed, | for;*for' certain, it is enchanted. Ay, pray do, my lord, 


eried all the fervants at once, or we muſt! leave your highneſs's ſervice.— 
Peace, dotards ſaid Manfred, and follow me; 3 I will know what all this 


means. We! my lord! cried they with one voice; we would not go up to 
the gallery for your highneſs's revenue. The young peaſant, who had ſtood 
ſilent, now ſpoke. Will your highneſs, ſaid he, permit me to try this ad- 
venture? My life is of conſequence to nobody: I fear no bad angel, and have 
| offended no good one. Tour behaviour is above your ſeeming, ſaid Man- 
I fred; viewing him with ſurpriſe and adiairatcit—berealice; I will reward 


your eee now, continued he with a ſigh, I am ſo circumſtanced, 
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| Manfred, when © firſt followed Iſabella from the gallery, had cate 7 1 
rectly to the apartment of his wife, concluding the princeſs had retired thi- 
ther. Hippolita, who knew his ſtep, roſe with anxious fondneſs to meet 
her lord, whom ſhe had not ſeen ſince the death of their ſon. She would 
have flown in a tranſport mixed of j Joy and grief to his boſom ; but he puſhed 


her rudely off, and ſaid, Where is Iſabella ? Iſabella ! my lord! ſaid the 


aſtoniſhed. Hippolita. Yes, Iſabella ; cried Manfred imperiouſly ; I want 


Habella. My lord, replied Matilda, who perceived how much his beha- 
viour had ſhocked her mother, ſhe has not been with us ſince your highneſs | 


ſummoned her to your apartment. Tell me where ſhe is, ſaid the prince; I 
do not want to know where ſhe has been. My good lord, ſaid Hippolita, 
your daughter tells you the truth : Iſabella left us by your command, and has 


not returned ſince: but, my good lord, compoſe yourſelf: retire to your | 


reſt: this diſmal day has diſordered you. Iſabella ſhalt wait your orders in 
the morning. What, then you know where ſhe is? cried Manfred: tell me 
directly, for I will not loſe an inſtant— And you, woman, ſpeaking. to his 


wife, order your chaplain to attend me forthwith. Iſabella, ſaid Hippolita. 


_ ealmly, is retired I ſuppoſe to her chamber: ſhe is not accuſtomed to watch 
at this late hour, Gracious my lord, continued ſhe, let me know what has 
diſturbed you: has Iſabella offended you? Trouble me not with queſtions, 
ſaid Manfred, but tell me where ſhe is. Matilda ſhall call her, ſaid the 
princeſs - ſit down, my lord, and reſume your wonted fortitude. What, art 
thou jealous of Iſabella, e e he, that you wiſh to be preſent at our inter- 
view? Good heavens! my lord, ſaid Hippolita, what is it your highneſs 
means ? Thou wilt know ere many minutes are paſſed, ſaid the cruel prince. 


Send your chaplain to me, and wait my pleaſure here. At theſe words he 
Hung out of the room in ſearch; of Iſabella; leaving the amazed ladies chun- 
der- ſtruck with his words and frantic deporynent, and loſt in vain Sonies; 


tures on what he Was meditating... | 


- Manfeed vas now Weg: Fein: 1 72 Attended by. the akin wy ot 
few of his ſervants whom he had obliged; to accompany him. He aſcended 


the ſtair-caſe without ſtopping till he arrived at the gallery, at the door of 
which he met Hippolita and her chaplain. When Diego had been diſmiſſed 


by Manfred, he had gone directly to the princeſs's apartment with the alarm 


of what he had ſeen, That excellent Lats Fw no more than Manfred 
TEE | Goubted | 


* 
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' doubted of the reality of the viſion, yet affected to treat it as a delirium of 
| the ſervant... Willing, however, to ſave her lord from any additional ſhock, 
7 and prepared by a ſeries of grief not to tremble at any acceſſion to it; the 
ry determined to make herſelf the firſt ſacrifice, if fate had marked the preſent 
LY. hour for their deſtruction. Diſmiſſing the reluctant Matilda to her reſt, who 
EE in vain ſued for leave to accompany her mother, and attended only by her 
chaplain, Hippolita had viſited the gallery and great chamber: and now, 
with more ſerenity of ſoul than ſhe had felt for many hours, ſhe met her 
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" 1 fable; and no doubt an impreſſion made by fear, and the dark and diſmal 
Mm TO Bes of the night, on the minds of his ſervants: She and the chaplain had 
= xaminec Ws chamber, and found every thing in the 2 order. 


work of fancy, recovered a little from the tempeſt of mind into which ſo 
—_ many ſtrange events had thrown him. Aſhamed too of his inhuman treat- 
| ; ment of a princeſs, who returned every injury with new marks of tenderneſs 
and duty, he felt returning love forcing itſelf into his eyes - but · not leſs 
aſhamed of feeling remorſe towards one, againſt whom he was inwardly me- 

ditating a yet more bitter outrage, he curbed the yearnings of his heart, and 
did not dare to lean even towards pity. The next tranſition of his ſoul was 
to exquiſite villainy. Preſuming on the unſhaken ſubmiſſion of Hippolita, 
he flattered himſelf that ſhe would not only acquieſce with patience to a di- 
vorce, but would obey, if it was his pleaſure, in endeavouring to perſuade 


orders that every avenue to the caſtle ſhould be ftrialy guarded, and charged 
his domeſtics on pain of their lives to ſuffer nobody to ow out. The young 
1 1 te whom he ſpoke favourably, he ordered to remain in a ſmall 


* 


e rr 


which he took away himſelf, telling the youth he would talk with him in 
the morning. Then diſmiſſing his attendants, and 8 A ſullen kind of 
balf. nod on e he retired to his own . 
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lord, and affured him that the viſion of the gigantic leg and foot was all a 


Manfred, though perſuaded, like his mites FER the viſich had wy no 


=. -, Tfabella to give him her hand—But ere he could indulge this horrid hope, 
: he reflected that Iſabella was not to be found. Coming to himſelf, he gave 


chamber on the ſtairs, in which there was a pallet-bed, and the key of 
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[ATILDA, who vo Hippolita's order had Fe) to her apartment; 

was ill · diſpoſed to . any reſt. The ſhocking fate of her brother had 
deeply affected her. She was furptiſed at not ſeeing Iſabella: but the 
ſtrange words which had fallen from her father, and his obſcure menace to 
che princeſs his wife, accompanied by the moſt furious behaviour, had filled 
her gentle mind with terror and alarm. She waited anxiouſly for the return 
of Bianca, a young damſel that attended her, whom ſhe had ſent to learn 
What was become of Iſabella. Bianca ſoon appeared, and informed her mif- - 
treſs of what ſhe had gathered from the ſervants, that Iſabella was no where 
to be found. She related the adventure of the young peaſant, who had been 
' diſcovered in the vault, though with many ſimple additions from the incohe- 
rent accounts of the domeſtics ; and ſhe dwelled principally on the gigantic 
leg and foot which had been ſeen in the gallery-chamber. This laft cir- 
cumſtance had terrified Bianca fo much, that ſhe was rejoiced when Matilda 


told her that ſhe would not go to reft, but would watch till the princeſs 
mould re. | | 


The young RN Sanden herſelf in eonjectures on the fight of Iſbell, 
and on the threats of Manfred to her mother. Put what buſineſs eould he 
have ſo urgent with the chaplain ? ſaid Matilda. Does he intend to have my 
brother's body interred privately in the chapel? Oh! madam, faid Bianca, 
now I gueſs. As you are become his heireſs, he is impatient to have you 

married : he has always been raving for more ſons ; I warrant he is now im- 
patient for grandſons. As ſure as 1 live, madam, I ſhall fee you a bride at 
laſt, Good madam, you won't caft off your faithful Bianca: you won't put 
Donna Roſara over me, now you are a great princeſs ? My poor Bianca, faid 
Matilda, how faſt your thoughts amble! I a great princeſs ! What haſt thou 
ſeen in Manfred's behaviour fince my brother's. s death that beſpeaks any in- 
creaſe of tenderneſs to me? No, Bianca, his heart was ever a ſtranger to 
me—but he is my father, and I muſt not complain. Nay, if heaven ſhuts 


my father's heart 2 me, it over- pays — little merit in the tenderneſs-of 
= „„ my 
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my mother—O that dear mother ! Yes, Bianca, tis there I feel the rugged 
temper of Manfred, I.can ſupport his harſhneſs to me with patience; but 
.it wounds my ſoul when I am witneſs to his cauſeleſs ſeverity towards her. 
18 | Oh, madam, ſaid Bianca, all men uſe their wives ſo, when they are weary 
8 1 Ip of en And yet you congratulated me but now, ſaid Matilda, when you 
 — 1 fancied my father intended to diſpoſe of me. I would have you a great lady, 
3 „„, come what will. I do not wiſh to ſee vou moped in a con- 
| vent, as you would be if you had your will, and if my lady your mother, 
* who. knows that a bad huſband is better than no huſband at all, did not hin- 
der you.—Bleſs. me! what noiſe is that? Saint Nicholas forgive me! I was 
- my in jeſt. It is the wind, ſaid n . the battlements 
in the tower above: you. have heard it a thouſand times. „ ſaid Bianca, 
_ there was no harm neither i in what I ſaid; it is no fin to 5 0 f matrimony— 
And fo, madam, as, 1 was faying ; ; if my lord Manfred ſhould offer you a 
| handſome young prince for a bridegroom, you would drop him a curtfy, and 
tell him you would rather take the veil. Thank heaven! Lam. in no ſuch 
danger, . fd Matilda : : you know how many propoſals for me he has reject- 
ed. — And you thank him, like a dutiful daughter, do you, madam ?—But 
come, - madam ; ſuppoſe, to-morrow morning he was to ſend for you to the 
_ great council-chamber, and there you ſhould find at his elbow a lovely young 
prince,, with large black eyes, a f a ſmooth white forehead, and manly curling 
„ locks like jet; in ſhort, madam, a young hero reſembling the picture of the 
good Alfonſo in the gallery, which you fit and gaze at for hours together, — 
Do not ſpeak lightly of that picture, interrupted Matilda -ſighing : I know 
the adoration with which I look at that picture is uncommon but I, am 
not in loye with a coloured pannel. The character of that virtuous prince, 
the veneration with which my mother has inſpired me for his memory, the 
oriſons which I know not why. ſhe has enjoined me to pour forth at his tomb, 
. all have concurred to perſuade me that ſomehow or other my deſtiny i is Poke 
ed with ſomething relating to him. Lord! madam, how ſhould: that be? 
Had Bianca: 1 haye always heard that your family was no way, related to his: 
and Lam ſure 1 cannot conceive why my lady, the princeſs, ſends. you in,a 
cold. morning, or a damp evening, to pray at his tomb; he is no faint by the 
almanack. If you muſt pray, why. does not ſhe bid you; Addreſs yourſelf. to 
our great ſaint Nicholas? I am ſure, he. is the ſaint I pray to for a huſband 
Perhaps my mind would be leſs affeied;, ſad Matilda, if my mother would 
N explain her reaſons to me : but it is che myſtery the obſerves, 1 Wes 5 
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me with this—I know not what to call it. As ſhe never acts from caprice, 
I am ſure there is ſome fatal ſecret at bottom—nay, I know there is: in her 
agony of grief for my brother's death ſhe dropped ſome words that intimated as 


much.—Oh, dear madam, cried Bianca, what were they ? No, ſaid Matilda : if 
a parent lets fall a word, and wiſhes'it recalled, it is not for a child to utter it. 


What! was ſhe ſorry for what ſhe had ſaid? aſked Bianca,—I am ſure, madam, 


you may truſt me.—With my own little ſecrets, when J have any, I may, ſaid 
Matilda ; but never with my mother's: a child ought to have no ears or eyes 
but as a parent directs. Well! to be ſure, madam, you was born to be a 


faint, ſaid Bianca, and there's no reſiſting one's vocation : you will end in a 


convent at laſt. But there is my lady Iſabella would not be ſo reſerved to me: 
the will let me talk to her of young men; and when a handſome cavalier has 
come to the caſtle, ſhe has owned to me that ſhe wiſhed your brother Conrad 
reſembled him. Bianca, ſaid the princeſs, I do not allow you to mention 


my friend diſreſpeckfully. Iſabella is of a cheerful diſpoſition, but her ſoul is 


pure as virtue itſelf, She knows your idle babbling humour, and perhaps has 
now and then encouraged it, to divert melancholy, and to enliven the ſoli- 


tude in which my father keeps us.—Bleſſed Mary! ſaid Bianca ſtarting, there 


it is again !—Dear madam, do yon hear nothing ?—This caſtle is certainly 
haunted !—Peace ! ſaid Matilda, and liſten ! I did think I heard a voice— 


but it muſt be fancy; your terrors I ſuppoſe have infected me. Indeed! in- 


deed! madam, ſaid Bianca half-weeping with agony, I am ſure I heard a 


voice. Does any body lie in the chamber beneath? ſaid the princeſs. No- 
body has dared to lie there, anſwered Bianca, ſince the great aſtrologer that 


was your brother's tutor drowned himſelf. ' For certain, madam, his ghoſt 
and the young prince's are now met in the chamber below—for heaven's ſake | 
let us fly to your mother's apartment! I charge you not to ſtir, ſaid Matilda. 
If they are ſpirits in pain, we may eaſe their ſufferings by queſtioning them. 
They can mean no hurt to us, for we have not injured them—and if they 
ſhould, ſhall we be more ſafe in one chamber than in another ? Reach me 
my beads; we will ſay a prayer, and then ſpeak to them. Oh, dear lady, 
I would not ſpeak to a ghoſt for the world, cried Bianca. — As the ſaid thoſe” 


words, they heard the caſement of the little chamber below Matilda's open. 
They liſtened, attentively, and in few minutes thought they heard a perſon 


ſing, but could not diſtinguiſh the words. This can be no evil ſpirit, ſaid 
open the 
Vor. II. N . e 2 Wine, 
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_— :-- Window, and we ſhall know -the voice. I dare not indeed, madam, faid 
= 5 Bianca. Thou art a very fool, ſaid Matilda, opening the window gently 
herſelf. The noiſe the princeſs made was however heard by the perſon be- 
Be. neath, who ſtopped, and, they concluded, had heard the caſement open. Is any 
I. body below faid the princeſs: if there is, ſpeak. Yes, faid an unknown 
voice. Who is it? ſaid Matilda. A ſtranger, replied the voice. What ſtranger? 
ſald ſhe; and how didſt thou come there at this unuſual hour, when all the 
gates of the caſtle are locked? I am not here willingly, anſwered the voice 
dat pardon me, lady, if I have diſturbed your reſt: I knew not that I was 
ouoerheard. Sleep had forſaken me: I left a reſtleſs couch, and came to 
waſte. the irkſome hours with gazing on the fair approach of morning, im- 
= patient to be diſmiſſed from / this. caſtle. Thy words and accents, ſaid Ma- 
. _ tilda, are of a melancholy caſt: if thou art unhappy, I pity thee. If poverty 
853 afflicts thee, let me know it; I will mention thee to the princeſs, whoſe 
 beneficent ſoul ever melts for the diſtreſſed; and ſhe will relieve thee. a 
2 indeed unhappy, faid the ſtranger; and I know not what wealth is: but! 
Ada not complain of the lot which heaven has caſt for me: I am young and 
„„ healthy, and am not aſhamed of owing my ſupport to myſelf - yet think me 
nua qt proud, or that I diſdain your generous. offers. I will remember you in 
. my oxiſons, and will pray for bleſſings on your gracious ſelf and your . 
5 miſtreſs—If I ſigh, lady, it is for others, not for myſelf, Now I have it, 
madam, faid Bianca whiſpering the princeſs. "This, is certainly the young 
|  peafant,; and by my; conſcience. he is in love ! Well, this is a charming 
adventure Do, madam, let us ſift him. He e not know you, but 
takes ycu for one of my lady Hippolita's women. Art thou not aſhamed, 
— ſaid the princeſs: what right have we to pry into the ſecrets of 
„ _ this young man's heart? He ſeems virtuous and frank, and tells us he is un- 
Og 1 are thoſe circumſtances that authorize us to wake a property of him? 
„ . How are we entitled to his confidence? Lord! madam, how little you know 
of love! replied Bianca: why, lovers have no pleaſure equal to talking of their 
_ miſtreſs, And would you have me become a peaſant's confidante ? ſaid the 
Ps. princeſs, Well then, let me talk to him, ſaid Bianca: though L have the 
hour of being your highneſs's maid of honour, I was not always fo great: 
' ©  - _ helfides, if love levels ranks, it raiſes them too: I havea reſpect for any 
Td young wan in love.—Peace, fimpleton ! ſaid the princeſs. Though he ſaid 
. _ yes: A it . not follow that he n be 1 in love. Think of all 
© . 4 that 
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that has happened to-day, and tell me if there are no misfortunes but what 
love cauſes. Stranger, reſumed the princeſs, if thy misfortunes have not 
been occaſioned by thy own fault, and are within the compaſs of the princeſs 
Hippolita's power to redreſs, I will take upon me to anſwer that ſhe will be 
thy protectreſs. When thou art diſmiſſed from this caſtle, repair to holy fa- 
ther Jerome at the convent adjoining to the church of ſaint Nicholas, and 
make thy ſtory known to him, as far as thou thinkeſt meet: he will not fail 
to inform the princeſs, who is the mother of all that want her aſſiſtance. 
Farewell: it is not ſeemly for me to hold farther converſe with a man at this 
unwonted hour. May the ſaints guard thee, gracious lady! replied the pea- 
fant—but oh, if a poor and worthleſs ſtranger / might preſume to beg a mi- 
nute's audience farther—am I ſo happy ?—the caſement is not ſhut—might 
I venture to aſk—Speak quickly, ſaid Matilda; the morning dawns apace : 
ſhould the labourers come into the fields and perceive us What wouldſt 
thou aſk ?—]I know not how know not if I dare, ſaid the young ſtranger 
faltering—yet the humanity with which you have ſpoken to me emboldens 
| Lady! dare I truſt you? Heavens! ſaid Matilda, what doſt thou mean FE - 
with what wouldſt thou traſt me? Speak boldly, if thy ſecret is fit to be 
entruſted to a virtuous breaſt, —I would afk, ſaid the peaſant, recollecting 
himſelf, whether what I have heard from the domeſtics is true, that the 


princeſs is miſſing from the caſtle? What imports it to thee to know? re- 


| plied Matilda. Thy firſt words beſpoke a prudent and becoming gravity. 
Doſt thou come hither to pry into the ſecrets of Manfred? Adieu. I have 
been miſtaken in thee.—Saying theſe words, ſhe ſhut the caſement haſtily, 
without giving the young man time to reply. I had acted more wiſely, ſaid 
the princeſs to-Bianca with ſome' ſharpneſs, if I had let thee converſe with 
this peaſant: his inquiſitiveneſs ſeems of a piece with thy own. It is not fit 
for me to argue with your highneſs, replied Bianca; but perhaps the queſtions 
I ſhould have put to him, would have been more to the pufpoſe, than thoſe 
you have been pleaſed to aſk him. Oh, no doubt, ſaid Matilda; you are a 
very diſcreet perſonage! May I know what you would have aſked him? A 
| by-ſtander often ſees more of the game than thoſe that play, anfwered Bianca. 
Does your highneſs think, madam,” that his queſtion about my lady Ifabella 
was the reſult of mere curioſity ? No, no, madam ; there is more in it than 
you great folks are aware of. Lopez told me, that all the ſervants believe 
this young fellow contrived my lady Ifabella's eſeape Now, pray, madam, 
N . | Fa W 1: One 


you he is in love, or unhappy, it is the ſame thing — nay, he owned he was 
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obſerve——You and I both know that my lady Iſabella never much fancied . 
the prince'your brother. Well! he is killed juſt in the critical minute —I 
accuſe nobody. A helmet falls from the moon ſo my lord your father ſays; 
but Lopez and all the ſervants ſay that this young ſpark is a magician, and 
ſtole it Rows Alfonſo's tomb.—Have done with this rhapſody of i impertinence, 


ſaid Matilda. Nay, madam, as you pleaſe, cried Bianca—yet, it is very 
particular though, that my lady Iſabella ſhould be miſſing the very ſame day, 
and that this young ſorcerer ſhpuld be found at the mouth of the trap-door— 
J aceufe nobody but if my ytuing lord came honeſtly by his death Dare 


not on thy duty, ſaid Matilda, to breathe a ſuſpicion on the purity of my 
dear Iſabella's fame.—Purity, or not purity, ſaid Bianca, gone ſhe is: a 


ſtranger is found that nobody knows: you queſtion him yourſelf: he tells 


unhappy about others; and is any body unhappy about another, unleſs they 


are in love with han? And at the very next word he aſks innocently, poor 
ſoul! if my lady Iſabella is miſſing. To be ſure, ſaid Matilda, thy obſerva- 


tions are not totally without foundation Iſabella's flight amazes me: the 
curioſity of this ſtranger is very particular—yet Iſabella never concealed a 
thought from me. 
but who knows, madam, but this ſtranger. may be ſome prince in diſguiſe ? 
—Do, ts let me open the window, and aſk him a few queſtions. No, 


replied: Matilda, I will aſk him - myſelf, if he knows aught of Iſabella : he is 


not worthy that I ſhould cenverſe farther with him. She was going to open 


the caſement, Gi they heard the bell ring at the poſtern- gate of the caſtle, 
which is on the right hand of the tower, where Matilda lay. This ee 


the princeſs from. Towering the cooverlation with the ſtranger. 


that whatever be the cauſe of Iſabella's flight, it had no unworthy motive. 


If this ſtranger was. acceſſary to it, ſhe muſt be ſatisfied of his fidelity and 

worth. I obſerved, did not you, Bianca? that his words were tinctured with 
an uncommon infuſion of piety. It was no ruffian's ſpeech: his phraſes were 

becoming a man of gentle birth. I told you, madam, ſaid Bianca, that 1 


was ſure he was ſome prince in diſguiſe.— Let, ſaid Matilda, if he was privy 
to her eſcape, how will you account for his not accompanying her in her 


un Wr expoſe bimſelf unneceſſarily and raſhly t to. my father's. reſent» 
ment ? 


% 


o ſhe told you, ſaid Bianca, to fiſh out your ſecrets — 
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ment? As for that, madam, replied ſhe, if he could get from under the 
helmet, he will find ways of eluding your father's anger. I do not doubt but 
he has ſome taliſman or other about him.—You reſolve every thing into ma- 
gic, ſaid Matilda—but a man who has any intercourſe with infernal ſpirits 
does not dare to make uſe of thoſe tremendous and holy words which he uttered. 
Didſt thou not obſerve with what fervour he vowed to remember me to heaven 
in his prayers ? Yes, Iſabella was undoubtedly convinced of his piety. —Com- 
mend me to the piety of a young fellow and a damſel that confult to elope! 
ſaid Bianca. No, no, madam; my lady Iſabella is of another-gueſs mould 
than you take her for. She uſed indeed to ſigh and lift up her eyes in your 
company, becauſe ſhe knows you are a ſaint—but when your back was 
turned Lou wrong her, ſaid Matilda; Ifabella is no hypocrite : ſhe has a 
due ſenſe of devotion, but never affected a call ſhe has not. On the contrary, 
ſhe always combated my inclination for the cloiſter : and though-I own the 
myſtery ſhe has made to me of her flight confounds me though it ſeems 
inconſiſtent with the friendſhip between us; I cannot forget the diſintereſted 
warmth with which ſhe always oppoſed my taking the veil: ſhe wiſhed to 
ſee me married, though my dower would have been a loſs to her and my 
brother's children. For her ſake I will believe well of this young peaſant. 
Then you do think there is ſome liking between them? ſaid Bianca, —While 
| ſhe was ſpeaking, a ſervant came haſtily into. the chamber, and told the prin- 
| ceſs that the lady Ifabella was found. Where? ſaid Matilda. She has ta- 
ken ſanctuary in ſaint. Nicholas's church, replied the ſervant : father Jerome 
has brought the news himſelf: he is below with his highneſs. Where is my 
mother? ſaid Matilda. She is in her. own chamber, madam, and has aſked 
for you. Rp VVV TT e 


Manfred had riſen at the firſt dawn of light, and gone to Hippolita's apart-- 

ment, to enquire if ſhe knew ought of Iſabella. While he was queſtioning _ 
her, word was brought that Jerome demanded to ſpeak with him. Manfred, 
little ſuſpecting the cauſe of the friar's arrival, and knowing he was em- 
ployed by Hippolita in her charities, ordered him to be admitted, intending 


| to leave them together, while he purſued his ſearch after Iſabella. Ts your ; 


| buſineſs with me or the princeſs? ſaid Manfred. With both, replied the 
holy man. The lady Iſabella What of her? interrupted Manfred eagerly— 
is at 1 ſaint Nicholas's altar, replied Jerome. That is no 8 of Hippo- 


Uta, 


Manfred. Hearken to him who 
| bled with rage and ſhame. Hi 
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lita, ſaid. Manfred: with confyſion : let us retire to my chamber, Wa and 


inform me hw ſhe came thither. No, my lord, replied the good man with 
an air of firmneſs and authority that daunted even the reſolute Manfred, who 
could not help revering the ſaint-like virtues of Jerome: my commiſſion is to 
'both:; and, with your highneſs's good-liking, in the preſence of both I ſhall 


deliver it But firſt, my lord, I muſt interrogate the princeſs, whether ſhe 


Als acquainted with the cauſe of the lady Iſabella's retirement from your caſtle. 
| No, on my ſoul, ſaid Hippolita; does Iſabella charge me with being 
pri vy to it — Father, interrupted Manfred, I pay due reverence to your holy | 


profeſſion; but I am ſovereign here, and will allow no meddling prieſt to in- 


terfere in the affairs of my domeſtic. If you have aught to ſay, attend me 
to my chamber I do not uſe to let my wife be acquainted with the ſecret 


affairs of my ſtate; they are not within a woman's province. My lord, ſaid 


the holy man, I am no intruder into the ſecrets of families. My office is to . 
promote peace, to heal diviſions, to preach repentance, and teach mankind 


to curb their headſtrong paſſions. I forgive your highneſs's uncharitable 


apoſtrophe: I know my duty, and am the miniſter of a mightier prince than 
deaks through my organs. Manfred trem- 


ppolita's countenance declared her aftoniſh- 


ment, and impatience to know where Ws would end: her ſilence more ſtrongly 


one her e of ae | 


The lady Iſabella, eden 8 en herſelf to both your bigh 

i e ſhe thanks both for the kindneſs with which ſhe has wok, treated in 
your es ſhe deplores the loſs of your ſon, and her own misfortune in not 
| becoming the daughter of ſuch wiſe and noble princes, whom ſhe-ſhall al- 
ways. reſpect. as parents : ſhe prays for uninterrupted union and felicity be- 


tween you: [Manfred's colour changed] but as it is no longer poſſible for 


| her to be allied to you, ſhe entreats your conſent to remain in ſanctuary till 


ſhe can learn news of her father; or; by the certainty of his death, be at 


| liberty, with the approbation of her guardians, to diſpoſe of herſelf in ſuit- 
able marriage. I ſhall give no ſuch conſent, ſaid the prince; but infiſt on her 
return to the caſtle without delay: I am anſwerable for her perſon to her 


guardians, and will not brook her being in any hands but my own. Your 


highneſs will recolle& whether that can any longer be proper, replied the 


a 1 want no monitor, ſaid Manfred colouring.” -Habella's conduct leaves 
room 


\ 
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- room for ſtrange ſufpicions—and that young villain, who was at leaſt the 
accomplice of her flight, if not the caufe of it—The cauſe ! interrupted Je- 
x rome: was a young man the cauſe? This is not to be borne! cried Manfred. 
3 Am I to be bearded in my own palace by an inſolent monk? Thou art privy, 
= I gueſs, to their amours. I would pray to heaven to clear up your uncharita- 
ble ſurmiſes, ſaid Jerome, if your -higlineſs were not ſatisfied in your con- 
ſcience how unjuſtly, you accuſe me. I do pray to heaven to pardon that un- 
charitableneſs: and 1 implore your highneſs to leave the princeſs at peace in 
that holy place, where ſhe is not liable to be diſturbed by ſuch vain and 
worldly fantaſies as diſcourſes of love from any man. Cant not to me, ſaid 
Manfred, but return, and bring the princeſs to her duty. It is my duty to 
prevent her return hither, ſaid Jerome. She is where orphans and virgins 
are ſafeſt from the ſnares and wiles of this world; and nothing but a parent's 
authority ſhall take her thence. I am her parent, cried Manfred, and de- 
mand her. She wiſhed to have you for her parent, ſaid the friar ; but hea- 
ven, that forbad that connexion, has for ever diſſolved all ties berwirt you: 
and I announce to your highneſs Stop! audacious man, ſaid Manfred, and 
dread my diſpleaſure. Holy father, ſaid Hippolita, it is your office to be no 
e ee of perſons: you muſt ſpeak as your duty preſcribes: but it is =  - 
duty to hear nothing that it pleaſes not my lord I ſhould hear. I will retire' 1 
to my oratory, and pray to the bleſſed Virgin to inſpire you with her holy 
_ counſels, and to reſtore the heart of my gracious lord to its wonted peace 


and — Excellent nn ſaid the e lord, 1 gs your 
PRs 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


x / 


| Manfred, 3 by the TIRE paſſed- to his own apartment; 1 where 
ſhutting the door, I perceive, father, ſaid he, that Iſabella has acquainted 
you with my purpoſe. Now hear my reſolve, and obey. Reaſons of ſtate, 
moſt urgent reaſons, my own and the ſafety of my people, demand that I 
ſhould have a ſon. It is in vain to expect an heir from Hippolita. I A 5 
made choice of Iſabella, You muſt bring her back; and you muſt do more. 1 
I know the influence you have with Hippolita: her eonſcience is in your | : "ON 
hands. She is, I allow, a faultleſs woman: her ſoul is ſet on heaven, and — 
ſcorns the little grandeur of this world: you can withdraw her from it en- e 
tirely. Perſuade her to conſent to the diſſolution of our marriage, and to re- 
tire into a monaſtery—ſhe ſhall endow one if the will ;. and ſhe ſhall have the 
. . means 


. auch — 
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a means of being as liberal to your order as ſhe or you can wiſh. Thus you 


man; and though the warmth of my temper betrayed me into ſome unbe- 
coming expreſſions, I honour your virtue, and wiſh to be indebted to vu for 
_ the repoſe of my: le and 1 aber of * en W : 


3s 4 - 4 F. * 
f oP "a # 1. 


Ant, It makes uſe of my tongue to tell thee, prince, of thy unwar- 


throne of pity. By me thou art reprimanded for thy adulterous intention of 


on thy contracted daughter. Heaven, that delivered her from thy fury, when 


eſpiſed friar, am able to pr. 
and unch 


pa of thy princeſs but Iwill not betray the confidence ſhe repoſes in me, nor 


ven 


was To great, ſo flouriſhing as Manfred's : Where is young Conrad now? 
My lord, I reſpe& your tears—but I mean not to check them—Let them flow, 


jects, than a marriage, which, founded on luſt or policy, could never * 


to its decrees; and thus deſerve a crown that can never paſs away.— Come, 


will divert the eee that are hanging over our heads, and have the me- 
rit of ſaving the principality. of Otranto from deſtruction. You are a prudent 


- The vill of og be. abe ſaid the Mi & am but its ie in- 
rantable deſigns. | The injuries of the virtuous Hippolita have mounted to the 
repudiating her : by me thou art warned not to purſue the inceſtuous deſign 


the. Judgments. ſo recently fallen on thy houſe ought to have inſpired thee 
2 with other thoughts, will continue to watch over her. Even I, a poor and 

rote. her from thy violence. I, ſinner as I am, 
itably reviled by your highneſs as an accomplice of I know not 
zmours, ſcorn the allurements with which it has pleaſed thee to tempt 
mine honeſty... I love my order; I honour devout ſouls; I reſpect the piety 


ſerve even the cauſe: of religion by! foul and ſinful compliances But for- 
ſooth ! the welfare of the ſtate depends on your highneſs having a ſon. Hea- 
8 the ſhort-ſighted views of man. But yeſter-morn, whoſe houſe 


prince they will weigh more with heaven towards the welfare of thy ſub- 


ſper. The ſceptre, which paſſed: from the race of Alfonſo to thine, cannot 
be preſerved by a match which the church will never allow. If it is the in 


of the Moſt High that Manfred's name muſt periſh, reſign yourſelf, my lord, 


my lord, I like this ſorrow Let us return to the princeſs: ſhe is not apprized 
cf your cruel intentions; nor did Lean mote than to alarm you. Vou ſaw . 
with what gentle patience, with what efforts of love, ſhe heard, ſhe rejected 5 
hearing the extent of your guilt. I know ſhe longs to fold you in her arms, 
and ure you a, her unalterable affection. F ather, ſaid the n TO 5 
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miſtake my compundtion : : true, I honour Hippolita' s virtues ; I think her a 
faint ; and wiſh it were for my ſoul's health to tie faſter the knot that has 
united us. But alas! father, you know not the bittereſt of my pangs! It is 
ſome time that I have had ſcruples on the legality of our union: Hippolita is 
related to me in the fourth degree - It is true, we had a diſpenſation; but 1 
have been informed that ſhe had alſo. been contracted to another. This it is 
that ſits heavy at my heart: to this ſtate of unlawful wedlock I impute the 
viſitation that has fallen on me in the death of Conrad! —Eaſe my conſcience 
of this burden; diſſolve our marriage, and accompliſh the work of godlineſs 
which your divin exhortations have commenced } in my ſoul. + 
| How cutting was the anguiſh which the Py man felt, when he perceived 
this turn in the wily prince! He trembled for Hippolita, whoſe ruin he ſaw 
was determined; and he feared, if Manfred had no hope of recovering Iſa- 
bella, that his impatience for a ſon would direct him to ſome other object, 
who might. not be equally proof againſt the temptation of Manfred's rank. 
For ſome time the holy man remained abſorbed in thought. At length, con- 
_ ceiving ſome hope from delay, he thought the wiſeſt conduct would be to 
prevent the prince from deſpairing of recovering Iſabella. Her the friar knew 
he could diſpoſe, from her affeQion to Hippolita, and from the averſion ſhe 
had expreſſed to him for Manfred's addreſſes, to ſecond his views, till the 
oenſures of the church could be fulminated againſt a divorce. With this in- 
tention, as if ſtruck with the prince's ſcruples, he at length ſaid, My lord, 
I have been pondering on what your highneſs has ſaid ; and if in truth It is 
delicacy of conſcience that is the real motive of your repugnance to your 
virtuous lady, far be it from me to endeavour to harden your heart ! The 
church is an indulgent mother; unfold your griefs to her: ſhe alone can 
adminiſter comfort to your foal; either by ſatisfying your conſcience, or, up- 
en examination of your ſcruples, by ſetting you at liberty, and indulging you 
in the lawful means of continuing your lineage. In the latter caſe, if 'Vhie 
lady Iſabella can be brought to conſent Manfred, who concluded that he 
had either over-reached the good man, or that his firſt warmth had been but 
a tribute paid to appearance, was overjoyed at this ſudden turn, and repeated 
che moſt magnificent promiſes, if he ſhould fucceed by the friar's mediation. 
The well-meaning prieſt ſuffered him to deceive men my. determined to 


traverſe his views, inſtead of ſeconding them. 
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? Since we now underſtand one another, reſumed the prince, I expe&, fa- 


ther, that you ſatisfy me in one point. Who is the youth that we found in 
the vault? He muſt have been privy to Iſabella's flight: tell me truly; is he 
her lover? or is he an agent for another's pafſion ? I have often ſuſpected 


Iſabella's indifference to my ſon: a thouſand circumſtances ' crowd on my 
mind that confirm that ſuſpicion. She herſelf was ſo conſcious of it, that, 
while I diſcourſed her in the gallery, ſhe outran my ſuſpicions, and endea- 


youred to juſtify herſelf from coolneſs to Conrad. The friar, who knew 


nothing of the youth but what he had learnt occaſionally from the princeſs, 


ignorant what was become of him, and not ſufficiently reflecting on the im- 
petuoſity of Manfred's temper, conceived that it might not be amiſs to ſow 
the ſeeds of jealouſy in his mind: they might be turned to ſome uſe hereafter, 


either by. prejudicing the prince againſt Iſabella, if he perſiſted in that union 
or, by. diverting his attention to a wrong ſcent, and employing his thoughts 
on a viſionary intrigue, prevent his engaging in any new purſuit, With this 


unhappy policy, he anſwered in a manner to confirm Manfred in the be- 


lief of ſome connection between Iſabella and che youth. The prince, whoſe 
paſſions wanted little fuel to throw them, into a blaze, fell into a rage at the 
idea of what the friar ſuggeſted. I will fathom. to. the bottom of this in- 
trigue, cried he; and quitting Jerome abruptly, with a command to remain 


there till his return, he haſtened to the great hal of be e, and onlered 


the een to be ein before him. 


/ 


Thon hardened young impoſtor ! d the prince, as ſoon as he faw the 


youth ; what becomes of thy boafted veracity now ? It was Providence, was 
it, and the light of the moon, that diſcovered the lock of the trap-door to 


thee ? Tell me, audacious boy, who thou art, and how long thou haſt been 


5 acquainted with the princeſs—and take care to anſwer with leſs equivocation, 

than thou didſt laſt night, or tortures ſhall wring the truth from thee. The 
young man, perceiving that his ſhare in the flight of the princeſs was diſco- 
vered, and concluding that any thing he ſhould ſay could no longer be of 


ſervice or detriment to her, replied, I am no impoſtor, my lord 3 nor have 


1 deſerved opprobrious language. I anſwered to every queſtion your highneſs 


put to me laſt night with the ſame veracity : that I ſhall ſpeak now: and that 


will not de * fear of your torzeptz, but becauſe my ſoul abhors a falſehood, 


F 


ne 


Pleaſe 
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Pleaſe to repeat your queſtions, my lord; 1 am ready to give you all the ſa- 


tisfaction in my power. Vou know my queſtions, replied the prince, and 
only want time to prepare an evaſion, Speak directly; who art thou ? and 


how long haſt thou been known to the princeſs? I am a labourer at the 


next village; ſaid the peaſant ; my name is Theodore. The princeſs found 
me in the vault laſt night: before that hour I never was in her'preſence 1 
may believe as much or as little as I pleaſe of this, faid Manfred ; but I will 
hear thy own ſtory, before I examine into the truth of it, Tell me, what 
reaſon did the princeſs give thee for making her eſcape ? Thy life depends on 
thy anſwer. She told me, replied Theodore, that ſhe was on the brink of 
deſtruction; and that, if ſhe could not eſcape from the caſtle, ſhe was in dan- 
ger in a few moments of being made miſerable for ever. And on this flight 


foundation, on a filly girl's report, ſaid Manfred, thou didſt hazard my diſ- 


pleaſure ? I fear no man's diſpleaſure, ſaid Theodore, when a woman in diſ- 
treſs puts herſelf under my protegion.—During this examination, Matilda 
was going to the apartment of Hippolita, At the upper end of the hall, 
where Manfred ſat, was a boarded gallery with latticed windows, through 
which Matilda and Bianca were to paſs. Hearing her father's voice, and 
| ſeeing the ſervants aſſembled round him, ſhe ſtopped to learn the occaſion. 
The priſoner ſoon drew her attention : the ſteady and compoſed manner in 


which he anſwered, and the gallantry of his laſt reply, which were the firſt 


words ſhe heard diſtinctly, intereſted her in his favour. His perſon was no- 
ble, handſome and commanding, even in that ſituation : but his countenance 
ſoon engroſſed her whole care. Heavens! Bianca, faid the princeſs ſoftly, 
do I dream? or is not that youth the exact reſemblance of Alfonſo's picture 
in the gallery ? She could ſay no more, for her father's voice grew louder at 
every word. This bravado, ſaid he, ſurpaſſes all thy former inſolence. Thou 
ſhalt experience the wrath with which thou dareſt to trifle. 
tinued Manfred, and bind him—the firſt news the princeſs hears of her 
champion ſhall be, that he has loſt his head for her ſake. The injuſtice of 
which thou art guilty towards me, ſaid Theodore, convinces me that I have 
done a good deed in delivering the.princeſs from thy tyranny. May ſhe be 
happy, whatever becomes of-me !—This is a lover! cried Manfred in a rage: 


a peaſant within ſight of death is not animated by ſuch ſentiments; Tell me, 
tell me, raſh boy, who thou art, or the rack ſhall force thy ſecret from thee. 


Thou haſt threatened me with death already, ſaid the youth, for the truth 


Seize him, con- 


I have 
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I have told thee : if that i is all the encouragement Iam to expect for ſincerity, 
IJ am not tempted to indulge thy vain curioſity farther. Fhen thou wilt not 
| Tpeak? ſaid Manfred. I will not, replied he. Bear him away into the 
_ court-yard, faid Manfred; I will ſee his head this inſtant ſevered from his 
body. Matilda fainted at hearing thoſe words. Bianca ſhrieked, and cried, 
Help! help! the princeſs is dead! Manfred ſtarted at this ejaculation, and 


demanded what was the matter. The young peaſant, who heard it too, was 


ſtruck with horror, and aſked eagerly the ſame queſtion ; but Manfred order- 


ed him to be hurried-into the court, and kept there for execution, till he had 


informed himſelf of the cauſe of Bianca's ſhrieks. When he learned the 
meaning, he treated it as a womaniſh panic; and ordering Matilda: to be car- 


ried to her-gpartment, he ruſhed into the court, and, calling for one of his. 


e bade Theodore nee 1 and Prepare to 1 receive the fatal blow. 


The cites youth ended the bitter ſentence with a edges that 
touched every heart but Manfred's. He wiſhed earneſtly to know the mean 


ing of the words he had heard relating to the princefs; but, fearing to exaſ- 
perate the tyrant more againſt her, he deſiſted. The only boon he deigned to 
aſk was, that he might be permitted to have a confeſſor, and make his peace 
with heaven. Manfred, who hoped by the confeſſor's means to come at the 
youth's hiſtory, readily granted his requeſts and being convinced that father 
Jerome was now in his intereſt, he ordered him to be called and ſhrieve the 


priſoner. The holy man, who had little foreſeen; the cataſtrophe that his 


imprudence occaſioned, fell on his knees to the prince, and adjured him in 
the moſt ſolemn manner not to ſhed innocent blood. He accuſed himſelf in 
the bittereſt terms for his indifcretion, endeavoured to diſculpate the youth, 
and left no method untried to ſoften the tyrant's rage. Manfred, more in- 


cenfed than appeafed by Jerome's interceſfion, whofe retractation now made 


him fuſpect he had been impofed upon by both, commanded the friar to do 


his duty, telling him he would not allow the priſoner many minutes for con- 
feſſion. Nor do J aſk many, my lord, ſaid the unhappy young man. My 


fins, thank heaven! have not been numerous; nor exceed what might be 


expected at my years. Dry your tears, 8864 father, and let us diſpatch: 


this is a bad world; nor have I had cauſe to leave it with regret. Oh! 
wretched youth! ſaid Jerome ; how canſt thou bear the ſight of me with 


patience? 1. am thy murderer! It i is L have brought this diſmal hour upon | 


thee ! 1 
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thee t—T forgive thee from my ſoul, ſaid the youth, as I hope heaven will 
pardon me. Hear my confeſſion, father; and give me thy bleſſing. How 
can [ prepare thee for thy paſſage, as J ought? ſaid Jerome. Thou canſt 
not be ſaved without pardoning thy foes—and canſt thou forgive that im- 
pious man there? I can, ſaid Theodore; I do.---And does not this touch 


thee, cruel prince? ſaid the friar. 1 ſent for thee to confeſs him, ſaid Man- 


fred ſternly; not to plead for him. Thou did firſt incenſe me againſt him 


his blood be upon thy head !—lIt will! it will! ſaid the good man in an 


agony of ſorrow. Thou and I muſt never hope to go where this bleſſed 
youth is going. — Diſpatch! ſaid Manfred: I am no more to be moved by 
the whining of prieſts, than by the ſhrieks of women. What! ſaid the 
youth, is it poſſible that my fate could have occaſioned what IL heard ? Is the 
princeſs then again in thy power Thou doſt but remember me of my wrath, 


ſaid Manfred : prepare thee, for this moment is thy laſt. The youth, who 
felt his indignation riſe, and who was touched with the ſorrow which he ſaw 


he had infuſed into all the ſpectators, as well as into the friar, ſuppreſſed his 


emotions, and, putting off his doublet and unbuttoning his collar, knelt 


| down to his prayers. - As he ſtooped, his ſhirt ſlipped down below his ſhoul- 
der, and diſcovered the mark of a bloody arrow. Gracious heaven! cried the 
holy man ſtarting, what do 1 ſee It is my child! | my eee l 


The . ah that por oe muſt be e hr : 2 cannot be painted. The 


tears of the aſſiſtants were ſuſpended by e e rather than ſtopped by joy. 


They ſeemed to enquire in the eyes of their lord what they ought to feel. 
Surpriſe, doubt, tenderneſs, reſpect, ſucceeded each other in the counte- 


' nance of the youth. He received with modeſt ſubmiſſion the effuſion of the 
old man's tears and embraces.: yet afraid of giving a looſe to hope, and ſuſ- 


| petting from what had paſſed the inflexibility of Manfred's temper, he caſt a 


glance towards the prince, as if to 0 f Canſt thou be unmoved at ſuch = 


ſcene as this ? 


Manfred's e was 3 of ks touched”. He 3 his anger in | bis i 


aſtoniſhment; yet his pride. forbad his owning himſelf affected. He even 
doubted . this diſcovery was not a contrivance of the friar to ſave the 
youth. What may this mean? ſaid he. How can he be thy ſon? Is it 
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for the fruit of thy irregular amours?—Oh God! ſaid the holy man, doſt thou 


. queſtion his being mine? Could I feel the anguiſh I do, if I were not his fa- 


ther? Spare him! good prince, ſpare him! and revile me as thou pleaſeſt.— — 
Spare him! ſpare him! cried the attendants, for this good man's ſake !— 

Peace! ſaid Manfred ſternly: I muſt know more, ere I am diſpoſed to par- 
don. A ſaint's baſtard may be no faint himſelf. —Injurious lord! ſaid Theo- 


no prince as thou art, know, the blood that flows in my veins—Yes, ſaid the 


_ Fiar, interrupting him, his blood is noble: nor is he that abje& thing, my 
lord, you ſpeak him. He is my lawful ſon; and Sicily can boaſt of few 
Houſes more ancient than that of Falodnins—Bint alas! my lord, what is 


blood? what is nobility ? We are all reptiles, miſerable ſinful creatures, It 


is piety alone that can diſtinguiſh us from the duſt whence we ſprung, and 
hither we muſt return. Truce to your ſermon, ſaid Manfred; you forget 


you are no longer friar Jerome, but the count of Falconara. Let me know 


your hiſtory; you will have time to moralize hereafter, if you ſhould not 
Happen to obtain the grace of that ſturdy criminal there. Mother of God! 
aid the friar, is it poſſible my lord can refuſe a father the life of his only, 


this long loft child? Trample me, my lord, ſcorn, afflitt me, accept my life 


for his, but ſpare my ſon ! — Thou canſt feel then, ſaid Manfred, what it is to 


loſe an only ſon? A little hour ago thou didſt preach up reſignation to me: 
my houſe, if fate fo pleaſed, muſt periſh—but the count of Falconara— 
Alas! my lord, faid Jerome, I confeſs I have offended; but aggravate not an 
ld man's ſofferiags. I boaſt not of my family, nor think of ſuch vanities— 
It is nature that pleads for this boy ; it is the memory of the dear woman 
that bore him! s ſhe, Theodore, is ſhe dead? Her ſoul has long been 
with the bleſſed, faid Theodore. Oh how? cried Jerome, tell me No 
ſhe is happy! Thou art all my care now !—Moſt dread lord! will you— will 
you grant. me my poor boy's life ? Return to thy con vent, anſwered Manfred; 

conduct the princeſs hither ; obey me in what elſe thou knoweft ; and I pro- 
mile thee the life of thy ſon. 


thou venerable old man! and let all his wrath fall on me. Jerome endea- 


wound to check the — of * youth; and ere Manfred cotild reply, 
--""me 


dore: add not inſult to cruelty. If I am this venerable man's ſon, though 


| Oh! my lord, ſaid Jerome, Is koveſty the 
price I muſt pay for this dear youth's ſafety?—For me ! cried Theodore: let 
me die a thouſand deaths, rather than ſtain thy conſcience. What is it the 


tyrant would exact of thee ? Is the princeſs ſafe from his power ? ? Protect her, 
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the trampling of horſes was heard, and a brazen trumpet, which hung with 
out the gate of the caſtle, was ſuddenly ſounded, At the ſame inſtant the 


ſable plumes on the enchanted helmet, which ſtill remained at the other end 
of the court, were tempeſtuouſly agitated, * nodded thrice, as if bowed * 


ſome inviſible wearer. | 1 f 


: 0 H AP. III. 


Mir RED's heart miſgave him when he beheld the plumage on the 
miraculous caſque ſhaken in concert with the founding of the brazen 
trumpet. Father! ſaid he to Jerome, whom he now ceaſed to treat as count 
of Falconara, what mean theſe portents? If J have offended—{the plumes. 
were ſhaken with greater violence than before] Unhappy prince that I am? 


cried Manfred—Holy father! will you not affiſt me with your prayers? My 


lord, replied Jerome, heaven is no doubt diſpleaſed with your mockery of 
its ſervants. Submit yourſelf to the church; and ceaſe to perſecute her mini- 


ſters. Diſmiſs this innocent youth; and learn to reſpect the holy character I 


wear: heaven will not be trifled with: you ſee the trumpet ſounded again] 
I acknowledge I have been too haſty, ſaid Manfred. Father, do you go to the 


wicket, and demand who 1s at the gate. Do yqu grant me the life of Theo- 
dore ? ? 1 the friar, 1 do, kind Manfred; but enquire who 1 is without, 


Jerome, falling c on the wack of bie ſon, diſcharged a flood of tears, that 
ſpoke the fulneſs of his ſoul. You promiſed to go to the gate, ſaid Manfred... 
1 thought, replied the friar, your highneſs would excuſe my thanking vou 
firſt in this tribute of my heart. Go, deareſt ſir, ſaid Theodore, obey the 


* 1 do not deſerve that you ſhould delay his atiefaction for me. 


IN enquiring who was viitifoet, was Infowered:” 'A herald. From 
whom ? ſaid he. From the knight of the gigantie Takes” ſaid the herald: : 
and I muſt ſpeak with the uſurper of Otranto. Jerome returhed to the 
prince, and did not fail to repeat the meſlage i in the very words it had: been 
uttered. The firſt ſounds ſtruck Manfred with terror; but when he heard 


2 himſelf 
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=. minmſelf ſtyled uſurper, his rage rekindled, and all his courage revived. Uſurper! 
= 1 Anlnſolent villain! cried he, who dares to queſtion my title? Retire, father; 
5 this is no buſineſs: for monks: I will meet this preſumptuous man myſelf. 
| | Go to your convent, and prepare the prinoeſs's return: your ſon ſhall . a 
3 . hoſtage for your fidelity: his life depends on your obedience, —Good heaven 
br | my lord, eried Jerome, your highneſs did but this inſtant freely pardon my 
= . child — have you ſo ſoon forgot the interpoſition of heaven ? Heaven, replied 
i > | Manfred, does not ſend heralds to queſtion. the title of a lawful prince—1 
doubt whether it even notifies its will through friars—but that is your affair, 
not mine. At preſent you know my pleaſure; and it is not a ſaucy Herald 
that ſhall ſave your ſon, if 2 do not return with the princeſs. 
It was in vain | for the holy m man \ to reply. Manfted commanded Him to be 
<biituted to the poſtern-gate, and ſhut out from the caſtle: and he ordered 
ſome of his attendants to carry Theodore to the top of the black tower, and 
guard him ſtrictly; ſcarce permitting the father and ſon to exchange a haſty 
embrace at parting. He then withdrew to the hall, and, ſeating himſelf ! in 
princely ſtate, ordered the herald to be ACTING to his preſence. 


Well, thou inſolent 1 ſaid the prince, what would thou with 88 I come, 
| replied he, to thee, Manfred, uſurper of the principality of Otranto, from the 
E, : renowned and invincible knight, the knight of the gigantic ſabre: in the name 

8 | of his lord, Frederic marquis of Vicenza, he demands the lady Iſabella, 
V daughter of that prince, whom thou haſt baſely and traitorouſly got into thy 
5 power, by bribing her falſe guardians during his abſence: and he requires 

thee to reſign the principality. of Otranto, which thou haſt uſurped from the 

ſaid lord Frederic, the neareſt of blood to the laſt rightful lord Alfonſo the 

| Good. If thou doſt not inſtantly comply with theſe juſt demands, he defies 

mee to ſingle combat to the laſt Se And ſo iat, the herald caſt 
down his warder. SHEN 
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ml | ae where i 18 Po 1 who ſends thee? ? hid Manfred, At the diſ- 
—_ -.. | tance of a league, ſaid the herald: he comes to make good his lord's claim 
1 | 1 Wen thee, : as he is a true e and thou an uſurper and raviſher, ; 

* Tnjurious as 1 We was, Manfred reflected that it was not his. in- 
ereſt to provoke. the marquis. He knew how well-founded the claim of 
| Frederic 
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Frederic was; nor was this the firſt time he had heard of it. Frederic's an- 
ceſtors had aſſumed the ſtyle of princes of Otranto, from the death of Alfonſo 
the Good without iſſue: but Manfred, his father, and grandfather, had been 
too powerful for the houſe of Vicenza to diſpoſſeſs them. Frederic, a martial 


and amorous young prince, had married a beautiful young lady, of whom he 
Jas enamoured, and who had died in childbed of Iſabella. Her death af- 


fected him ſo much, that he had taken the croſs and gone to the Holy Land, 


where he was wounded in an engagement againſt the infidels, made priſoner, 
and reported to be dead. When the news reached Manfred's ears, he bribed 


the guardians of the lady Iſabella to deliver her up to him as a bride for his 
ſon Conrad; by which: alliance he had purpoſed to unite the claims of the 
two houſes. This motive, on Conrad's death, had co-operated to make him 


| ſo ſuddenly reſolve on eſpouſing her himſelf; and the ſame refletion deter- 
ir at obtaining the conſent of Frederic to this 
marriage. A like policy inſpired him with the thought of inviting Frederic's 
champion into his caſtle, leſt he ſhould be — of Ifabella's flight, 


| mined him now to end 


which he e! bay ee his W not to o diſeloſe to _ of the oe 
retinue. 1 e 

4 ald 3 as at as "Y had Aigeſted theſe cafleciibrn; return 
5 wy thy maſter, and tell him, ere we liquidate our differences by the ſword, 
Manfred would hold ſome converfe with him. Bid him weleome to my caſ- 
tle, where, by my faith, as I am a true knight, he ſhall have courteous re- 
ception, and full fecurity for himſelf and followers. If we: cantior adjuſt our 
| quacrel by amicable means, I ſwear: he ſhall depart in fafety, and ſhall have 
| _ fatisfaction according to the law of arms: ſo help me Hog 12 MP 
pen f ee mere e moſs thies obciſances, who retired. Ix 


Baia this be Jeroane! s alas ee! we a — cotitrry 
paſſions. He trembled for the life of his ſon, and his firſt idea was: to 


perſuade Iſabella to return to tlie caſtle. . Yet he was ſcarce leſs alarmed at 


tie thought of her union with Manfred. He dreaded Hippolita's unbouaded 


her ; yet ſhould Manfred diſcover that the obſtruction came from him, it 


ny e equally" fatal. to Theodore. He Was Py to know whence 


Vor. IL | 0 H | „„ 


fubmiſfon to the will of her lord: and though he did not doubt but he 
could alavm her piety not to conſent to à divorce, if he could get acceſs to 
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5 came the herald, who wind ſo little management had queſtioned the title of 
„„ ; Manfred: yet he did net dare abſent himſelf from the convent, left Iſabella 
| ſhould leave i it, and her flight de imputed to him. He returned diſconſolate- 
ly to the monaſtery, . uncertain. on what conduct to reſolve. - A monk, who 
met him in the porch and obſerved his melancholy air, ſaid, Alas! brother, 
is it then true that we have loſt our excellent princeſs Hippolita? The holy 
man ftarted, and cried, What meaneſt thou, brother? I come this inſtant 
Ip from the caſtle, aud leſt her in perfect health. Martelli, replied the other 
5 friar, paſſed: by the convent but a quarter of an hour ago on his way from: 
N the caſtle, and reported that her highneſs was dead. All our brethren are 
gone to the chapel to pray for her happy tranſit to a better life, and willed 
me to wait thy arrival. They know thy holy attachment to that good lady, 
and are anxious for the affliction it will cauſe in thee Indeed we have all! 
reaſon to weep; ſhe was a mother to our houſe—But this life is but a pil- 
grimage; we muſt not murmur we ſhall all follow her; may our end be 
- Ike hers !—Good: brother, thou! dreameſt, ſaid Jerome : J tell thee I come 
from the caſtle, and left the princeſs well Where is the lady-Iſabella?-— 
Poor gentlewoman ! replied the friar; I told her the ſad news, and offered: 
her ſpiritual comfort ; I reminded her of the tranſitory condition of mortality, 
and adviſed her to take the veil: I quoted the example of the holy princeſs. 
Sanchia of Arragon.— Thy zeal, was laudable, ſaid Jerome impatiently; but 
at preſent it was unneceſſary: Hippolita is well at leaſt I truſt in the Lord 
the is; I heard nothing to the conttary Vet methinks, the prince's earneſt» 
neſß- Well, brother, but where is the lady Iſabella I know not, ſaid the 
friar: ſhe wept much, and faid ſhe would retire to her chamber. Jerome 
left his comrade abruptly, and haſted to the princeſs, but ſhe was not in ket 
5 chamber. He enquired of the domeſties of the con vent, but ebuld learn no 
3 news of her. He ſearched in vain throughout the monaſtery and the church, . 
3 | and difpatched meſſengers round the neighbourhood, to get intelligence if 
ſhe had been ſeen ; but to no purpoſe. Nothing could equal the good man's 
perplexity. He judged that Iſabella, ſuſpecting Manfred of having precipi- 
tated his wife's death, had taken the alarm, and withdrawn herſelf to fome 
om ſecret place of concealment. This new flight would probably carry the 
's fury to the height. The report of Hippolita' s death, though it 


— 


—_ == almoſt incredible, increaſed his conſternation ; and though Iſabella's 
=_ .. . eſcape beſpoke her averſion of Manfred for a huſband, Jerome could feel no 


comfort 
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| ati; from it, while it endangered the life of his ſon. He determined to 
return to the caſtle, and made ſeveral of his brethren accompany him, to at- 
teſt his innocence to Manfred, and, 1 ee, Join their ee with 


his for Theodore. | 


The prince, in the mean due had paſſed i into the couch, and ordered the 

gates of the caſtle to be flung open for the reception of the ſtranger knight 
and his train. In a few. minutes the cavalcade arrived. Firſt came two 
harbingers with wands. Next a herald, followed by two pages and two 
trumpets. Then an hundred foot· guards. Theſe were attended by as many 
horſe. After them fifty footmen, clothed in ſcarlet and black, the colours 
of the knight. Then a led horſe. Two heralds on each ſide of a gentleman 
-on horſeback bearing a banner with the arms of Vicenza and Otranto quar- 
terly a circumſtance that. much offended Manfred—but he ſtifled his re- 
ſentment. Two more pages. The knight's confeſſor telling his beads. Fifty 
more footmen, clad as before. Two knights habited in complete armour, 

their beavers down, comrades to the principal knight. The ſquires of the 
two knights, carrying their ſhields and devices. The knight $ own ſquire. 

An hundred gentlemen bearing : an enarmous ſword, and ſeeming to faint un- 

der the weight of it. The knight himſelf on a cheſnut fteed, in complete 

armour, his lance in the reſt, his face entirely concealed. by his vizor, which 

was ſurmounted by a large plume of ſcarlet and black feathers. F ifty foot- 
5 8 with drums and trumpets cloſed the proceſſion, which wheeled off to 
W and left to make room for the Feen r | | 
"As * as he approached the cite,” he ſtopped ; and the herald x ding; 
3 again the words of the challenge. Manfred's eyes were fixed on = | 
gigantic ſword, and. he ſcarce ſeemed to attend to the cartel: but his atten- | | : 
tion was ſoon diverted by a tempeſt of wind that roſe behind him. He turn- 5 

ed, and beheld the plumes 'of the enchanted helmet agitated i in the ſame ex- 
traordinary manner as before, It required iatrepidity like Manfred s not to 
ſink under a concurrence of circumſtances that ſeemed to announce'his fate. 
Yet ſcorning i in the preſence of ſtrangers to betray the courage hie had always — 
| manifeſted, he fajd' boldly, Sir knight, whoever thou art, I bid thee wel“. 8 - 
come. If thou art of mortal mould, thy valour ſhall aver its equal: and if 
thou a art a true 28175 thou 7 ſeorn to employ ſorcery to carry 1 point. 
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Be theſe emens from hidaven or hell, Manfred truſts to the rightesuſneſs of 
3 ius eauſe and to the ard of ſaint Nicholas, who has ever protected his houſe. 


Alight, fir knight, and repoſe thyſelf. To- morrow thou dan have a fair 
I | Held; and heaven befriend the juſter ſide! 


The knight made no reply, but, diſmounting, was conducted by Manfred 
i the great hall of the caſtle. As they traverſed the court, the knight ſtop- 
ped to gaze at the miraculous caſque; and, kneeling down, ſeemed to pray 
v ardly for ſome minutes. Riſing, he made a ſign to the prince to lead on. 
As ſoon as they entered the hall, Manfred propofed to the ſtranger to diſarm; 
but the knight hook his head in token of refuſal. Sir knight, faid Manfred, 
this is not courteous 3 but by my good faith I will not croſs thee! nor Malt 
thou have cauſe to complain of the prince of Otranto. No treachery is de- 
fi ned on m) y part: | T hope none is inten 0 ed © on thine. Here take m my gage; 
[giving him, kis ring] your friends and you ſhall enjoy t the laws of hoſpitality. 

. Refi here until refreſhments are brought: : I will but give orders for the ac- 
Li commodation « of ye Four train, and return to vou. "The three  Enig hts bowed, 
= actepting his courteſy. Manfred directed the 1 8 us 4 to be con 
3 8 dudted t to an adjacent hoſpital, founded: by the. princeſs Hippolita for the re- 

_— SE ception of pilgrims. , As they made the eircuit of the court to return towards 
„ 1 5 che 1 7 the gigantic ſword, burſt. from the ſupporters, and, falling to the 

ground ox ppoſite to the helmet, remained immoveable. Manfred, almoſt 


9 „ * 4 


1 „„ hardened t to preternatural appearances, ſurmounted the ſhock. of this . new 
. prodigy; and returning to the hall, where by this time the feaſt was ready, 
= - he inyited his filent gueſts to take, their places. Manfred, however ill his 
=. Heart was at eaſe, e ndeavoured to inſpire the company 58 mirth. He put 
1 5 ſeyeral queſtions, to them, but Was anſwered only by, ſigus. f They raiſed 
N - their vizors but ſufficiently to feed themſelves, and that ſparingly. Sirs, ſaid 

the prince, ye are the firſt, gueſts . 1 ever treated within theſe walls, "who 

ſcorned to hold any intercourſe with me: nor has it oft been cuſtomary, I 
| 7: wWeen, for rinces iq hazard their ſtate and dignity. againſt ſtrangers and 
mwmwmwmates, Nou ſay you come in the name of Frederic of Vicenza: I have ever 
wean that he se agallant and, courteous knight; nor would he, I am bold 
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3 fy, think it beneath him. to mix in ſocial converſe with a prince that is 
=... his equal, and not, unknown by deeds, in arms, —Still ye are flent.— Well! 
=_ be i it as it may—by the laws of hoſpitaizy and 8 ye are maſters under 
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this roof : ye ſhall do your pleaſure—but come, give me a goblet of wine ; 

ye will not refuſe to pledge me to the healths of your fair miſtreſſes. The 
principal knight ſighed and crofſed himſelf, and was riſing from the board— 
Sir knight, ſaid Manfred, what I ſaid was but in ſport : I ſhall conſtrain you 
in nothing: uſe your good liking: Since mirth is not your mood, let us be 
ſad. Buſineſs may hit your fancies better: let us withdraw; and hear if 
what I have to unfold may be better reliſhed than the vain efforts I have 
made for your paſtime. 7, ls 3 70 | 


. Manfred, then, conducting the three knights into an inner chamber, ſhut 
the door, and, inviting them to be ſeated, began thus, addreſſing himſelf to 
the chief perſonage V 3 


. You come, fir knight, as I underſtand, in the name of the marquis of 
Vicenza, to re-demand the lady Iſabella his daughter, who has been con- 
tracted in the face of holy church to my ſon, by the conſent of her legal 
guardians; and to require me to reſign my dominions to your lord, who 
gives himſelf for the neareſt of blood to prince Alfonſo, whoſe ſoul God reft! 
I ſhall peak to the latter article of your demands firſt, You muſt know, 
your lord knows, that I enjoy the principality of Otranto from my father 
Don Manuel, as he received it from his father Don Ricardo. Alfonſo, their 
predeceſſor, dying childleſs in the Holy Land, bequeathed his eſtates to my 
grandfather Don Ricardo, in conſideration of his faithful ſervices The 
ſtranger ſhook his head] — Sir knight, ſaid Manfred warmly, Ricardo was a 
valiant and upright man; he was a pious man; witneſs his munificent found- 
ation of the adjoining church and two convents. He was peculiarly patron- 
ized by faint Nicholas — My grandfather was incapable—I ſay, fir, Don 
Ricardo was incapable—Excuſe me, your interruption has diſordered me 
I venerate the memory of my grandfather- Well, ' firs ! he held this eſtate ; 
be held it by his good ſword, and by the favour of faint Nicholas—ſo did my 
father; and ſo, firs, will I, come what come will. But Frederic, your lord, 
is neareſt in blood I have conſented to put my title to the iffue of the ſword 
does that imply a vitious title? I might have aſked; where is Frederic, 
your lord? Report ſpeaks him dead in captivity: * ou ſay, your actions ſay, 
he lives I queſtion it not—I might, ſirs, I might but I do not. Other 


princes would bid Frederic take his inheritance by force, if he can: they 


ng ka | | | would 
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| would not ſtake their dignity on a ſingle combat: they would not ſubmit it 
to the deciſion of unknown mutes! Pardon me, gentlemen, I am too warm: 
but ſuppoſe yourſelves in my ſituation: as ye are ſtout knights, would it not 

move your choler to have your own and the honour of your anceſtors called 

in queſtion ?—But to the point; Ye require me to deliver up the lady Iſabella 

- —Sirs,! I muſt aſk if ye are authorized to receive her? | The knight nod- 

ded. ] Receive her continued Manfred: Well! you are authorized to re- 

ceive her But, gentle knight, may I aſk if you have full powers? [The 

knight nodded. ] Tis well, ſaid Manfred: then hear what I have to offer Ve 
== - ſee, gentlemen, before you the:moſt unhappy of men! [he began to weep] at- 
=—_ ford me your compaſſion ; I am entitled to it; indeed Jam. Know, I have 
=_— my only hope, my joy, the ſupport of my houſe Conrad died yeſter- 

L f NN. knights diſcovered ſigns of ſurpriſe. ] Yes, ſirs, fate has diſpaſed 
:of my ſon. .. Iſabella: is at liberty. Do you then reſtore her, cried the chief 
knight, breaking ſilence; Afford me your patience, ſaid Manfred. I re- 
joice to find, by this teſtimony: « of your good-will, that this matter may be 

adjuſted without blood. It is no intereſt of mine dictates what little I have —_— 

5 | Farther to ſay. 'Ye behold i in me a man diſguſted with the world : the loſs of | 5 1 

* my ſon has weaned me from earthly cares. Power and greatneſs have nod F 

3 longer any charms in my eyes. I wiſhed to tranſmit the ſceptre I had re- 

eeived from my anceſtors with honour to my ſon— but that is over! Life 
itſelf is ſo indifferent to me, that I accepted your defiance with joy: a good 
| Knight cannot go to the grave with more ſatisfaction than when falling in his 

- | vocation. Whatever is the will of heaven, I ſubmit ; for, alas! firs, I ami a 
= man of many ſorrows. Manfred is no object of l no doubt you are 

8 acquainted with my ſtory, [The knight made ſigns of ignorance, and ſeemed 
ceurious to have Manfred proceed. } Is it poſſible, firs, continued the prince, 
that my ſtory ſhould be a ſecret to you ? Have you heard nothing relating to 

me and the princeſs Hippolita? [They ſhook their heads] No! Thus then, 

firs, it is. You think me ambitious: ambition, alas, is compoſed of more 

' rugged materials. If I were ambitious, I ſhould not for ſo many years: have 

been a prey to the hell of conſcientious ſeruples But I weary your patience: 
I will be brief. Know then, that I have long been troubled in mind on my union 
with the-princeſs Hippolita.— On! irs; if ye were acquainted with that ex 
cellent woman! if ye knew that I ador e her like a miſtreſs, and cheriſh her 


as a feng = man was not born (for periet happineſs | She ſhares my 
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ſcruples, and with her conſent I have brought this matter before the church, 


for we are related within the forbidden degrees. I expect every hour the 
definitive ſentence that muſt ſeparate us forever. I am ſure you feel for me 
1 ſee you do—Pardon theſe tears! [The knights gazed on each other, wonCer- 
ing where this would end.] Manfred continued : The death of my ſon be- 
tiding while my ſoul was under this anxiety, I thought of nothing but re-. 


ſigning my dominions, and retiring, forever from the ſight of mankind. My 


only difficulty was to fix on a ſucceſſor, who would be tender of my people, 


and to diſpoſe of the lady Iſabella, who is dear to me as my own blood. I 


was willing to reſtore the line of Alfonſo, even in his moſt diſtant kindred :. 
and though, pardon me, I am ſatisfied it was his will that Ricardo's lineage 


| ſhould take place of his own relations; yet,, where was I to ſearch for thoſe 


relations? I knew of none but Frederic, your lord: he was a captive to the 
infidels, or dead; and were he living, and at home, would he quit the 
flouriſhing ſtate of Vicenza for the inconſiderable principality of Otranto? 
If he would not, could I bear the thought of ſeeing a hard unfeeling viceroy:- 
ſet over my poor faithful people ? for, firs, I love my people, and thank. 


heaven am beloved by them. —But ye will aſk, Whither tends this long diſ- 


courſe ? Briefly then, thus, firs. Heaven in your arrival ſeems to point out 
a remedy for theſe difficulties and my misfortunes. The lady Iſabella is at 


liberty : Lſhall ſoon be fo. I would. ſubmit to any thing for the good of my. 


people Were it not the beſt, the only way to extinguiſh the feuds between, 
our families, if I were to take the lady Iſabella to wife ?—You ſtart But 


though Hippolita' s virtues will ever be dear to me, a prince muſt not conſider 


himſelf; he is. born for his people. A ſervant at that inſtant entering the 
3 apprized Manfred that Jerome and ſeveral of his brethren demands 


ed e acceſs to him. 


yi ; | 
i +43 He 


The prince, Fuwotek at this interruption, and fearing that the lic would 

diſcover to the ſtrangers that Iſabella had taken ſanctuary, was going to 
forbid Jerome's entrance. But recollecting that he was certainly arrived to 
notify the-princeſs's return; Manfred began to excuſe himſelf to the knights 
for leaving them for a: few moments, but was prevented by the arrival of the 
friars. Manfred angrily reprimanded them for their intruſion, and: would 
have forced them back from the chamber; but Jerome was too much agi- 
to to be n He declared aloud the git: of Iſabella, with proteſt- 
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i ations of his own innocence. Manfred, diſtracted at the news, 4 and not leſa 
at its coming to the knowledge of the ſtrangers, uttered nothing but incohe- 


rent ſentenees, now upbraiding the friar, now apologizing to the knights, 
earneſt to know what was become of Iſabella, yet equally afraid of their 
knowing, impatient to purſue her, yet dreading to have them join in the 
purſuit. He offered to diſpatch meſſengers in queſt of her — but the chief 
knight, no longer keeping ſilence, reproached Manfred in bitter terms for his 
dark and ambiguous dealing, and demanded the cauſe of Iſabella's firſt ab- 


ſence from the caſtle. Manfred, caſting a ſtern look at Jerome, implying a 


command of ſilence, pretended that on Conrad's: death he had placed her in 
ſanctuary until he could determine how to diſpoſe of her. Jerome, who 
trembled for his ſon's life, did not dare contradict this falſehood; but one of 
his brethren, not under the ſame anxiety, declared frankly that ſhe had fled 
to their church in the preceding night. The prince in vain endeavoured to 


ſtop this diſcovery, which overwhelmed him with ſhame and confuſion. The 
principal ſtranger, amazed at the contradictions he heard, and, more than half 
perſuaded that Manfred had ſecreted the princeſs, notwithſtanding the con- 
cern he expreſſed at her flight, ruſhing to the door, faid, Thou traitor= 


prince! label ſhall be found. Manfred endeavoured to hold him; but the 


other knights aſſiſting their comrade, he broke from the prince, and kiflenal 


into the-court, demanding his attendants. Manfred, finding it in vain o di- 


vert him from the purſuit, offered to accompany him; and ſummoning his 


attendants, and taking Jerome and ſome of the friars to guide them, they 


iſſued from the caſtle; Manfred privately giving orders to have the knight's 


company ſecured, while to the bas wal he 8 275 to 1. oro a e he to 
N their aſſiſtance. — A ; 


The company had no 3 ils” the caſtle, he « Matilda, Why » felt 
herſelf deeply intereſted for the young peaſant,” fince ſhe had ſeen him con- 


demned to death in the ball, and whoſe tlioughts had been taken up with 


concerting meaſures to ſave him, was informed by ſome of the female at. 


tendants that Manfred had diſpatched all his men various ways'in;purſuitiof: 
Iſabella. He had in his hurry given this. order in general terma; not men- | 
ing to extend. it to the guard he had: ſet upon Theodore, bit forgetting: it. 


Fhe domeſtics, officious to obey ſo peremptory a prince; and urged: by their 
own 3 and love of novelty to * in any * ls bad: to a 


dict | 1 | man 
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man left the caſtle. Matilda diſengaged herſelf from her women, ſtole up 


to the black tower, and, unbolting the door, preſented herſelf to the aftoniſh-- 


ed Theodore. Young man, ſaid ſhe, though filial duty and womanly mo- 
deſty condemn the ſtep I am taking, yet holy charity, ſurmounting all other 
ties, juſtifies this act. Fly; the doors of thy priſon are open: my father 
and his domeſtics are abſent ; but they may ſoon return: begone in ſafety ; 
and may the angels of heaven direct thy courſe Thou art ſurely one of thoſe 
angels! - ſaid the enraptured Theodore: none but a bleſſed ſaint could ſpeak, 
could act, could look like thee !—May I not know the name of my divine 
protectreſs? Methought thou namedſt thy father: is it poſſible ? can Man- 


fred's blood feel holy pity ?—Lovely lady, thou anſwereſt not—But how art 


thou here thyſelf? Why doſt thou neglect thy own ſafety, and waſte a 
thought on a wretch like Theodore? Let us fly together: the life thou be- 


ſtoweſt ſhall be dedicated to thy defence. Alas! thou miſtakeſt, ſaid Ma- 
tilda ſighing: I am Manfred's daughter, but no dangers await np Amaze- 
ment! ſaid Theodore: but laſt night I blefſed myſelf for yielding thee the 


ſervice thy gracious compaſſion ſo charitably returns me now. Still thou art 


in an error, ſaid the princefs; ; but this is no time for explanation. Fly, vir- 


tuons youth, while it is in my power to fave thee : ſhould my father return, 
thou and I both ſhould indeed have cauſe to tremble, How ? ? ſaid Theo- 
dore: thinkeft thou, charming maid, that I will accept of life at the hazard 


of au ght calamitous to thee ? Better 1 endured. a thouſand deaths ——1 run no 
riſk, Tai Matilda, but by thy delay. Depart : it cannot be known that I 
alliſted thy flight. Swear by the ſaints above, ſaid Theodore, that thou canſt 
not be ſuſpected; elſe here I vow to await whatever can befall me. Oh! 
thou art too generous, ſaid Matilda; but reft aſſured that no ſuſpicion can 
alight on me, Give me thy beauteous hand in token that thou doſt not de- 
_ ceive me, ſaid Theodore; and let me bathe it with the warm tears of grati- 
tude,—Forbear, ſaid the oritceſs : - this muft not be.—Alas! faid Theodore, | 


I have never known but calamity until this hour—perhaps ſhall 'never know 
other fortune again : ſuffer the chaſte raptures of holy gratitude : 'tis my 
ſoul would print its effuſions on thy hand. —Forbear, and begone, ſaid Ma- 
tilda: how would Iſabella approve of feeing thee at my feet? Who is Ifa- 


bella? ſaid the young man with ſurpriſe. Ah me! I fear, faid the princeſs,” 
I am ſerving a deceitful one ! Haſt thou forgot. thy curioſity this morning ?— a 


'Thy looks, thy actions, all thy beauteons ſelf ſeems an emanation of divinity, ' 
Vor. II. | | I | | ; faid 
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ſaid Theodore, but thy words are dark and myſterious Speak, lady, fpeak. 
to thy ſervant's comprehenſion. Thou underſtandeſt but too well, ſaid Ma- 
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tilda: but once more I command. thee. to be gone: thy blood, which I may 
preſerve, will be on my head, if I waſte the time in vain dilcourle, 1 go, lady, 
ſaid Theodore, becauſe it is thy will, and becauſe I would not bring the grey 
hairs of my father with ſorrow to the grave. Say but, adored lady, that L 


: have thy gentle pity,—Stay, ſaid Matilda; I will conduct thee to the ſub- 
terraneous vault by. which Iſabella eſcaped ; ; it will lead thee to the church of 


ſaint Nicholas, where thou mayſt take ſanQuary.—What ! ſaid Theodore, 
was it another, and not thy lovely ſelf, that I aſſiſted to find the ſubterra- 
neous paſſage? It was, ſaid Matilda: but aſk- no more; I [tremble to. ſee 


' thee ſtill abide here: fly to the ſanctuary.— To Ae e ſaid Theodore: 
No, princeſs ; ſanctuaries are for helpleſs damſels, or for criminals, | Theo- 


dore's foul is free from guilt, nor will wear the appearance of it. Give me 
a ſword; lady, and thy father ſhall learn that Theodore ſcorns an ignomi- 


nious flight. Raſh youth! ſaid Matilda, thou wouldſt not dare to lift thy 
preſumptuous arm againſt the prince of Otranto? Not againſt thy father; in- 
deed 1 dare not, ſaid Theodore: excuſe me, lady; I had forgotten - but could. 


I gaze on thee, and remember thou art ſprung from the tyrant Manfred — 


But he is thy father, and from this moment my injuries are buried in oblivion. 


A deep and hollow groan, which ſeemed to come from above, ſtartled the 
princeſa and Theodore. Good heaven! we are oyerheard! ſaid the princeſs. 
They liſtened ; but perceiving no farther noiſe, they both concluded it the 
effect of pent-up vapours: and the princeſs, preceding Theodore ſoftly, car- 
ried him to her father's armoury ; where equipping him with a complete ſuit, 
he was conducted by Matilda to the poſtern-gate. Avoid the town, ſaid the 
princeſs, and all the weſtern fide of the caſtle : tis there the ſearch muſt be 
making by Manfred and the ſtrangers : but hie thee to the oppoſite quarter. 


Vonder, behind that foreſt to the eaſt is a chain of rocks, hollowed into a la- 
byrinth of caverns that reach to the ſea-coaſt. There thou mayſt lie con- 
ccaled, till thou canſt make ſigns to ſome veſſel to put on ſhore and take thee 
off. Go! heaven be thy guide !—and ſometimes in thy prayers remember 


Matilda !—Theodore Hay himſelf at her feet, and ſeizing her lily hand, 
which with ſtruggles ſhe ſuffered him to kiſs, he owed on the earlieſt oppor- 


A tunity to get himſelf knighted, and fervently entreated her permiſſion to ſwear 


oy cternally her kni e the Princeſs could reply, a clap of thun- 
2 | — — 
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der was ſuddenly heard, that ſhook the battlements. Theodore, regardleſs 
of the tempeſt, would have urged his ſuit ; but the princeſs, diſmayed, re- 
treated haſtily into the caſtle, and commarided the youth to be gone, with an 
air that would not be diſobeyed. He ſighed, and retired, but with eyes 
fixed on the gate, until Matilda cloſing it put an end to an interview, in 
which the hearts of both had drunk ſo deeply of a paſſion which both now 
taſted for the 1 time. | 


4 Thebdort went enfively to the convent, to acquaint his father with his 
deliverance. There he learned the abſence of Jerome, and the purſuit that 
was making after the lady Iſabella, with ſome particulars of whoſe ſtory he 
now firſt became acquainted. The generous gallantry of his nature prompted 
him to wiſh to aſſiſt her; but the monks could lend him no lights to gueſs 
at the route ſhe had taken. He was not tempted to wander far in ſearch of 
her; for the idea of Matilda had imprinted itſelf ſo ſtrongly on his heart, that 
he could not bear to abſent himſelf at much diſtance from her abode. The 
tenderneſs Jerome had expreſſed for him concurred to confirm this reluctance; 
and he even perſuaded himſelf that filial affeQion was the chief cauſe of his 
hovering between the caſtle and monaſtery, Until Jerome ſhould return at 
night, Theodore at length determined to repair to the foreſt that Matilda 
had pointed out to him. Arriving there, he ſought the gloomieſt ſhades, as 
beſt ſuited to the pleaſing melancholy that reigned in his mind. In this 
mood he roved inſenſibly to the caves, which had formerly ſerved as a retreat 
to hermits, and were now reported round the country to be haunted by evil 
ſpirits. He recolleted to have heard this tradition; and being of a brave 
and adventurous diſpoſition, he willingly indulged his curioſity in exploring 
the ſecret receſſes of this labyrinth, He had not penetrated far before he 
thought he heard the ſteps of ſome perſon who ſeemed to retreat before him, 
Theodore, though firmly grounded in all our holy faith enjoins to be believed, 
had no apprehenſion that good men were abandoned without cauſe to the 
_ malice of the powers of darkneſs. He thought the place more likely to be 
infeſted by robbers, than by thoſe infernal agents who are reported to moleſt 
and bewilder travellers. He had long burned with impatience to approve his 
valour. Drawing his ſabre, he marched ſedately onwards, ſtill directing his 
{ſteps as the imperfect ruſtling ſound before him led the way. The armour 


he wore Was a like indication to che perſon, who — bim. Theodore, 
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now: conv inced that he was not miſtaken, redoubled his pace, and evidently 
gained on the perſon that fled ; whoſe haſte increaſing, Theodore came up 
juſt as a woman fell breathleſs before him. He baſted to raiſe her; but her 
terror was ſo great, that he apprehended ſhe would faint in his arms. He 
uſed every gentle word to diſpel her alarms, and aſſured her that, far from 
injuring, he would defend her at the peril of his life. The lady recovering 

her ſpirits from his courteous demeanour, and - gazing on her protector, ſaid, 
Sure I have heard that voice before? Not to my knowledge, replied Theo- 


dore, unleſs, as I conjecture, thou art the lady Habella.—Merciful heaven! 


cried ſhe, thou art not ſent in queſt of me, art thou? And ſaying thoſe words 
the threw herſelf at his feet, and beſought him not to deliver her up to Man- 


fred. To Manfred! cried Theodore—No, lady: I have once already de- 
. livered thee from his tyranny, and it ſhall fare hard with me now, but I will 


place thee out of the reach of his daring. Is it poſſible, ſaid ſhe, that thou 
ſhouldft be the generous unknown whom I met laſt night in the vault of the 
caſtle ? Sure thou art not a mortal, but my guardian angel: on my knees let 
me thank—Hold, gentle princeſs, ſaid Theodore, nor demean thyſelf before 


a poor and friendleſs young man. If heaven has ſelected me for thy deli- 
verer, it will accompliſh its work, and ſtrengthen my arm in thy cauſe. 


But come, lady, we are too near the mouth of the cavern ; let us ſeek its in- 
moſt receſſes : I can have no tranquillity till I have placed thee beyond the 


reach of danger. Alas! what mean you, fir? ſaid ſhe. Though all your 
actions are noble, though your ſentiments ſpeak the purity of your ſoul, is it 


fitting that T ſhould accompany you alone into theſe perplexed retreats ? 
Should we be found together, what would a cenſorious world think of my 


conduct? reſpect your virtuous delicacy, ſaid Theodore; nor do you har- 


bour a ſuſpieion that wounds my honour. I meant to dend you into the 
moſt private cavity of theſe rocks; and then, at the hazard of my life, to guard 
their entrance againſt every living thing. Beſides, lady, continued he, draw- 


ing a deep ſigh, beauteous and all perfect as your form is, and though my 


wiſhes are not guiltleſs of aſpiring, know, my ſoul is dedicated to another; 
and although A ſudden noiſe prevented Theodore from proceeding. They 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed theſe ſounds, Iſabella! What ho! Iſabella!— The trem- 


| bling princeſs relapſed into her former agony of fear. Theodore endea- 


voured to encourage her, but in vain. He aſſured her he would die rather 


_ than ſuffer her to return under Manfred's power; and begging her to remain 


* . 4 + "Pp: concealed, 
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concealed, he went forth to prevent the perſon | in ſearch of her from ap- 
* | 


At the ah of the cavern he found an armed knight diſcourſing with a 
peaſant, who aſſured him he had ſeen a lady enter the paſſes of the rock. 
The knight was preparing to ſeek her, when Theodore, placing himſelf in 
his way, with his ſword drawn, ſternly forbad him at his peril to advance, 
And who art thou who dareſt to croſs my way? ſaid the knight haughtily. 


One who does not dare more than he will perform, ſaid Theodore. I ſeek 


the lady Iſabella, ſaid the knight; and underſtand ſhe has taken refuge 
among theſe rocks. Impede me not, or thou wilt repent baving provoked my 
reſentment. —Thy purpoſe is as odious as thy reſentment is contemptible, 
ſaid Theodore. Return whence thou cameſt, or we ſhall ſoon know whoſe 
reſentment is moſt terrible. The ſtranger, who was the principal knight 


that had arrived from the marquis of Vicenza, had galloped from Manfred as - 


he was buſied in getting information of the princeſs, and giving various or- 


ders to prevent her falling into the power of the three knights. Their chief 
had ſuſpected Manfred of being privy to the princeſs's abſconding; and this 
inſult from a man who he concluded was ſtationed by that prince to ſecrete | 
her, confirming his ſuſpicions, he made no reply, but, diſcharging a blow 


with his ſabre at Theodore, would ſoon have removed all obſtrugion, if 
Theodore, who took him for one of Manfred's captains, and who had no 
ſooner given the provocation than prepared to ſupport it, had not received 

the ſtroke on his ſhield. The valour that had fo long been ſmothered in his 


breaſt, broke forth at once: he ruſhed impetuouſly on the knight, whoſe 
pride and wrath were not leſs powerful incentives to hardy deeds, The com- 


bat was furious, but not long. Theodore wounded the knight in three ſeve- 


ral places, and at laſt diſarmed him as he fainted by the loſs of blood. The 


peaſant, who had fled on the firſt onſet, had given the alarm to ſome of 


| Manfred's domeſtics, who by his orders were diſperſed through the foreſt in 
purſuit of Iſabella. They came up as the knight fell, whom they ſoon dif- 


Covered to be the noble. ſtranger. Theodore, notwithſtanding his hatred to 
Manfred, could not behold the vitary he had gained without emotions of 
85 viey and gencroity'; but he-was more touched, when he learned the quality 


of his adverſary, and was informed that he was no retainer, but an enemy of 
Manfred. the aſſiſted the ſervants of the latter in „ the — and 
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in endeavouring to ſtaunch the blood that flowed from his wounds. The 
knight, recovering his ſpeech, ſaid in a faint and faltering voice, Generous 
foe, we have both been in an error: I took thee for an inſtrument of the 


tyrant ; I perceive thou haſt made the like miſtaxe It is too late for excuſes 
I faint.—If Iſabella is at hand, call her—I have important ſecrets to 


He is dying! ſaid one of the attendants ; has nobody a crucifix about them? 


Andrea, do thou pray over him. Fetch fone water, {aid Theodore, and pour 


it down his throat, while I haſten to the princeſs. Saying this, he flew to Iſa- 


bella; and in few words told her modeſtly, that he had been ſo unfortunate 
by miſtake as to wound a gentleman from her father's court, who wiſhed ere he 


died to impart ſomething of conſequence to her, The princeſs, who had 
been tranſported at hearing the voice of Theodore as he called her to come 


forth, was aſtoniſhed at what ſhe heard. Suffering herſelf to be conducted 
by Theodore, the new. proof of whoſe valour recalled her diſperſed ſpirits, 
ſhe came where the hleeding knight lay ſpeechleſs on the ground—but her 


fears returned when ſhe beheld the domeſtics of Manfred. She would again 


have fled, .if Theodore had not made her obſerve that they were unarmed, 
and had not threatened them with inſtant death, if they ſhould dare to ſeize 


the princeſs. The ſtranger, opening his eyes, and beholding a woman, ſaid, 


Art thou—pray tell me truly—art thou Iſabella of Vicenza? I am, faid ſhe; 
good heaven reſtore thee !—Then thou—then thou—ſaid the knight, ſtrug- 


gling for utterance—ſeeſt—thy father !—Give me, one——Oh ! amazement ! 
horror! what do I hear? what do 1 ſee? cried Iſabella. My father! You 
my father! How came you here, fr? For heaven 8 ſake ſpeak!—Oh run for 


help, or he will expire! — Tis moſt true, ſaid the wounded knight, exert» 
ing all his force; I am Frederic thy father—Yes, I came to deliver thee— 
It will not be oy fg me a parting kiſs, and take Sir, ſaid Theodore, do 
not exhauſt yourſelf : ſuffer us to convey you to the caſtle.— To the caſtle! 
ſaid Iſabella: Is there no help nearer than the caſtle? Would you expoſe my 
father to the tyrant? If he goes thither, 1 dare not accompany him.—And 
yet, can I leave him?—My child, ſaid Frederic, it matters not for me whi- 
ther I am carried: a few minutes will place me beyond danger: but while 


1 have eyes to dote on thee, forſake me not, dear Ifabella ! This brave 


knight—I know not who he is—will protect thy innocence. Sir, you will 


not abandon my child, will you ?—Theodore, ſhedding tears over his victim, 


and vowing to guard the princeſs at the expence of his life, perſuaded Frede- 
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ric to ſuffer himſelf to be conducted to the caſtle, They placed him on a 
horſe belonging to one of the domeſtics, after binding up. his wounds as well 
as they were able. Theodore marched by his ſide ; and the affliged Iſabella, 

who could not bear to quit him, followed mournfully behind. | 


EC HAR W. 


Tur forrowful troop no ſooaer arrived at the calle, than they were met' 
by Hippolita and Matilda, whom Iſabella had ſent one of the domeſtics 
before to advertiſe of their approach. The ladies, cauſing Frederic to be con- 
veyed into the neareſt chamber, retired, while the ſurgeons examined his 
wounds, Matilda bluſhed at ſeeing Theodore and Iſabella together; but 
endeavoured to conceal it by embracing the latter, and condoling with her on 
her father's miſchance. The ſurgeons ſoon came to acquaint Hippolita that 
none of the marquis's wounds were dangerous; and that he was deſirous of 
ſeeing his daughter and the princeſſes. Theodore, under pretence of ex- 
preſſing his joy at being freed from his apprehenſions of the combat being 
fatal to Frederic, could not reſiſt the impulſe of following Matilda. Her 
eyes were ſo often caſt down on meeting his, that Iabella, who regarded 
Theodore as attentively as he gazed on Matilda, ſoon divined who the object 
was that he had told her in the cave engaged his affections. While this mute 
ſcene paſſed, Hippolita demanded of Frederic the cauſe of his having taken 
that myſterious courſe for reclaiming his daughter; and threw in various apo—- 
logies to excuſe her lord for the match contracted between their children. 
Frederic, however incenſed againſt Manfred, was not inſenſible to the cour- 
teſy and benevolence. of Hippolita : but he was ſtill more. ſtruck with the 
lovely form of Matilda, Wiſhing to detain them by his bed-ſide, he in- 
formed Hippolita of his ſtory. He told her, that, while priſoner to the infi- 
dels, he had dreamed that his daughter, of whom he had learned no news 
ſince his captivity, was detained in a caſtle, where ſhe was in danger of the 
moſt dreadful misfortunes ; and that if he obtained his liberty, and repaired 
to a wood near Joppa, he would learn more. Alarmed at this dream, and. 
incapable of TY the direction wot * it, his chains. became more grie- 
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vous than ever. But while his thoughts were occupied on the means of ob- 
taining his liberty, he received the agreeable news that the confederate 


princes, who were warring in Paleftine, had paid his ranſom. He inſtantly ſet 


out for the wood that had been marked in his dream. For three days he and 


his attendants had wandered in the foreſt without ſeeing a human form: but 


on the evening of the third they came to a cell, in which they found a ve- 
nerable hermit in the agonies of death. Applying rich cordials, they brought 
the ſaint-like man to his ſpeech. My ſons, ſaid he, T am bounden to your 


charity—but 1 it is in vain—I am going to my eternal reſt—yet I die with 


the ſatisfaction of performing the will of heaven. When firſt I repaired to 
tis ſolitude, after ſeeing my country become a prey to unbelievers ſit is, 


alas! above fifty years ſince I was witneſs to that dreadful ſcene !] ſaint Ni- 


cholas appeared to me, and revealed a ſecret, which he bade me never diſ- 


cloſe to mortal man, but on my death-bed. This is that tremendous hour, 


and ye are no doubt the choſen warriors to whom I was ordered to reveal my 
truſt. As ſoon as ye have done the laſt offices to this wretched corſe, dig un- | 


der the ſeventh tree on the left hand of this poor cave, and your pains will 
Oh! good heaven receive my foul ! With thoſe words the devout man breath- 
ed his laſt. By break of day, continued Frederic, when we had committed 
the holy relics to earth; we dug according to direction But what was our 


aftoniſhmerit, when about the depth of ſix feet we diſcovered an enormous 
 ſabre—the very weapon yonder in the court! On the blade, which was' 
then partly out of the ſcabbard, though ſince cloſed by our efforts in remov- 


ing it, were written the following lines No; excuſe me, madam, added 


the marquis, turning to Hippolita, if I forbear to repeat them: I reſpect 
your fex and rank; and would not be guilty of offending your ear with ſounds 
injurious to aught that is dear to you. He pauſed. Hippolita trembled. 


She did not doubt but Frederic was deſtined by heaven to accompliſh the fate 


that ſeemed to threaten her houſe. Looking with anxious fondneſs at Ma- 
tilda, a filent tear ſtole down her cheek ; but recolleQing herſelf, the ſaid, 


Proceed, my lord; heaven does nothing in vain: mortals muſt receive its 
divine behefts with lowlineſs and ſubmiſſion. It is our part to deprecate its 


wrath, or bow to its decrees. Repeat the fentence, m my lord: we liſten re- 
ſigned. Frederic was grieved that he had proceeded fo far. The dignity and 


patient firmneſs of Hippolitg penetrated him with reſpect, and the tender 
eric affeQion, with which the princeſs and her daughter regarded each 
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What i is ; thee. in theſe Enes ſaid 9 So re that affects cheſe 
rinceſſes ? Why were they to be ſhocked by a myſterious delicacy, that has 
55 little foundation? | Your words are rude, young man, ſaid the marquis; 
| and though fortune has favoured you once—My honoured lord, ſaid Iſabella, 
who reſented Theodore's warmth, which ſhe perceived was dictated by his 

ſentiments for Matilda, diſcompoſe not yourſelf for the gloſing of a peaſant's 
ſon: he forgets the reverence he owes you; but he is not accuſtomed— 
Hippolita, concerned at the heat that had ariſen, checked Theodore for his 
boldneſs, but with an air acknowledging his zeal; and, changing the con- 
verſation, demanded of Frederic where he had left her lord? As the Marquis 
was going to reply, they heard a noiſe without; and riſing to enquire the 
_ cauſe, Manfred, Jerome, and part of the troop, who had met an imperfect 

rumour. of what had happened, entered the chamber. Manfred advanced 
haſtily towards Frederic's bed to condole with him on his misfortune, and to 
learn the circumſtances of the combat z when ſtarting in an agony of terror 
and amazement, be cried, Ha! what art thou, thou dreadful ſpectre ! Is my 
hour come —My deareſt, gracious lord; cried Hippolita, claſping him in her 
arms, what is it you ſee? Why do you fix your eye-balls thus ?—What!! - 
cried, Manfred breathleſsdoſt thou ſee nathing, Hippolita ? Is this ghaſtly 

phantom ſent to me alone to me, who did not For merey's ſweeteſt ſelf, 
my lord, ſaid Hippolita, reſume your ſoul, command your reaſon. There 
is none here. but we, your friends, —What, is not that Alfonſo ? cried. Man- 
fred: doſt thou not ſee him? Can it be my brain's; delirium/?—This !. my. 
lord, id Hippolita: this i is Theodore, the youth; who has been ſo unfortu- 
nate Theodore ſaid Manfred mournfully, and ſtriking his forehead 
Theodore, or a phantom, he has unhinged the ſoul of Manfred, — But how 


comes be here? and how comes he | in armour? 1 dlloye he went in frargh 
Vor. Il, | i Go 
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. of + Iſabella; aid: Hippolita; Of Iſabella? ſald Manfred, relapſing into rage 
| Tes, yes, that is not doubtful But how did he eſcape from durante in which 
Ilz left him? Was it Ifabella, or this hypocritical old friar, that procured his 
enlargement — And would a parent be criminal, my lord, ſaid Theodore, if 
he meditated the deliverance of his: child ? Jerome, amazed to hear himſelf 
in a manner accuſed by his ſon, and without foundation, knew not what to 
think. He could not comprehend how.] Theodore had eſcaped, how he came to 
be armed, and to encounter Frederic Still he would not venture to aſk any 
| queſtions that might tend to inflame Manfred's wrath againſt his ſon. Jerome's 
filence convinced Manfred that he had contrived Theodore's releaſe.— And is it 
cus; thou ungrateful old man, ſaid the prince, addreſſing Himſelf to the friar, =_ 
that thou repayeſt mine and Hippolita's bounties? And not. content with my = 
verſing my heart's neareſt wiſhes,” thou armeſt thy baſtard, and btingeſt him 7 
OT into my own caſtle to inſult me My lord, ſaid Theodore, you Wrong wy 
5 father: nor he nor I is eapable of harbouring à thought againſt your peace. 
| I Iv it inſolence thus t to ſurrender 1 ayſelf to your highnels's Pleaſure ? added he, 
1 f. pectfully at Manfred's — Behold my boſom i mike, 


* that a difloyal thou is lodged there. Theft Ib not | 1 
=” „ 4 ee e on my heart, that en not venerate you” and yours. | = F 
| 3 . The grace and fervour with which” eodore uttered theſe words, "intereſted FX 


every perſon preſent” in his  favour;' Even Manfred was toucher yet Mil. 
poſſeſſed with his reſemblance to Alfonſo,” his admiration" wa s 'Uathet'"With 
ſecret” horror. Riſe, ſaid he; thy life is not my prefent purpoſe. —Bur tell 
me thy hiſtory, and how thou cameſt connected with this old traitor here. 
My lord! ſaid Jerome eagerly. Peace, impoſtor! faid Manfred; 1 will not 
have him prompted. My lord, ſaid Theodore, I want no STALE; I = 
ſtory is very brief. I was carried at five years of age to Algiers with my mo- 

ther, Who had been taken by corfairs from the coaſt of Sicily. She Thy of 

b grief in leſs than a twelvemonth;,—The' tears guſhed from Ierome's eyes, on 
RC : . whoſe countenanee'a thouſand ' anxious'paſſions' ſtood expreſſed, © Before the | 


died, continued Theodete re a writing. Watt, "ay" am "under wy 


_ true, „ald Netter 1 am that — father. DA T enjein te e 

1 aid Manfred: roceed Tremaitied in flavery,” faid Theodore, until Within 
1 meſe two years, Wen attending on my maſter in his cruizes, I was deliveret = 
ES. 85 by a chriſtian * which ep, rered the * "and diſcovering wad 
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tothe captain, he generouſly put me on ſhore in Sicily. But alas f inftedd 


of finding a father, I learned that his eſtate, which was ſituated on the coaſt, 


had during his abſence been laid waſte by the rover who had carried my 


mother and me into captivity :. that his caſtle had been burnt to the ground: 
and that my father on his return had fold what remained, and was retired 
into religion in the kingdom of Naples, but where, no man could inform me. 


Deſtitute and friendleſs, hopeleſs. almoſt of attaining the tranſport of a pa- 


rent's embrace, I took the firſt opportunity of ſetting fail for Naples; from 


whence. within theſe ſix days I wandered: into this province, ftill ſupporting 


myſelf by the labour of my hands; nor till yefter-morn did I believe that 


heaven had reſerved any lot for me but peace of mind and contented poverty. 


This, my lord, is Theodore's tory. I am bleſſed beyond my hope in find - 


ing a father ; Lam unfortunate beyond my deſert in having. incurred your 
bighneſs's diſpleaſure. He ceaſed. A murmur of approbation gently aroſs 
from the audience. This is not all; ſaid Frederic ; ; I am bound in honour to 


add what he ſuppreſſes. Though he is modeſt, I muſt be generous—he is 
one of the braveſt youths on chriſtian ground. He is warm too; and from 
the ſhort knowledge I have of him, I will pledge myſelf for his veradty N. * 


what he reports of himſelf were not true, he would not utter it—and for me, 
youth, I honour a frankneſs which becomes thy birth. But now, and thou 


didſt offend me; yet the noble blood which flows in thy veins may well be 


allowed to boil out, when it has ſo recently traced itfelf to its ſource. Come, 


my lord, turning to Manfred] if I can pardon him, furely you may: it is 
not-the:youth's fault, if you took him for a ſpectre. 
the ſoul of Manfred; If beings from another world, replied he haughtily, 


| have power to impreſs my mind with awe, it is more than living man can 


do; nor could a ſtripling — lord, interrupted Hippolita, your gueſt 
has occaſion for repoſe ; ſhall we not leave him to his reſt ? Saying this, and 
taking Manfred: by the hand, ſhe took leave of Frederic, and led the com- 


pany forth. The prince, not ſorry to quit a converſation which recalled to 
mind the diſcovery he had made of his moſt ſecret ſenſations, ſuffered himſelf 


to be conduded to his own apartment, after permitting Theodore, though 


under engagement to return to the caſtle on the morrow, [a conficide un 
young man gladly accepted] to retire with his father to the convent... Ma- 
tilda and Iſabella were too much occupied with their on refled 


us, and too 
Vue n with each other, to wiſh for nene. that night. They 


4645) . . ſeparated 


„9 


This bitter taunt galled 


— : 
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. ſeparated eabh to ber FO — more G 5 1 ceremony, undd fewer! 
of allection, than bed pe betweens thick! ſince _ thildhood. gnibah to 
| 7 Zing ES „ F487 n 18 x. merit * 4 gy ff 1 42 . eig e N e 7 
If they parted with ſmall cordiality, ey did but n 858 t. with e 
tience as ſoon ag the ſun was riſen. Their minds were in a ſituation that 
excluded ſleep, and each recollected a thouſand queſtions which ſhe wiſhed 
the, had. put. to the other overnight. Matilda reflected that Iſabella had been 
twice delivered by Theodore in very critical fituations, which ſhe could not 
believe accidental. His eyes, it was true, had been fixed on her in Fre- 
derie's chamber ʒ but that might have been to diſguiſe his paſſion for liabella 
from the fathers of both. It were better to cleat this up. She wiſhed to 
kd the: trüth, leſt ſhe ſhould wrong her friend by entertaining a paſſion for 
Isabella s lover. Thus jealouſy prompted, wa at eee eee en an 
axcuſe fre > friendihip to juſtify r N i 
8 9 EN OK rod £4; 0s: ar ret A 15 121 0294S bit SSR $5 6 7 Wn | $4 1 Ta 
" Llabella, nat leſs reſtleſs, Nader G uindandh, 4 for "I x fulpicions 1 Boch 
Theodore's tongue and eyes had told her his heart was engaged, it was true 
yet perhaps Matilda might not correſpond to his paſioh—She. had ever 
appeared inſenſible to love; all her thoughts Were ſet on heaven Why did 1 
diſſuade her? ſaid Iſabella to herſelf; IL am puniſhed for my generoſity But 
vhen did they meet? where ? At cannot be; I have deceived” myſelf . Per- 
haps laſt night was the firſt time they ever beheld each other it muſt be 
ſome other object that has prepoſſeſſed bis affections—If it is, I am not ſo 
unhappy as I thought ; if it is not my friend Matilda How! can I ſtoop to 
wiſh. for the affection of a man, who rudely and unneceſſarily acquainted me 
with his indifference ? and that at the very moment in which common cour- 
teſy demanded at leaſt expreffions of civility. I will go to my dear Matilda, 
who will confirm me in this becoming pride Man is falſe—T Will advife 
with her on taking the veil: ſhe will rejoice to find me in this diſpoſition; 
and 1 will acquaint her that I no longer oppoſe her inelination for the 
cloiſter. In this frame of wind, and determined to open her heart entirely to 
Matilda, ſhe. went to that princeſs's chamber, whom ſhe eee 
dreſſed, and leaning penſively on heran This attitude, ſd correſpondent to 
What ſhe felt herſelf, revived Iſabella's ſuſpicions, and deſtroyed: the cotifix 
dence ſhe had. purpoſed to place in het friend. They bluſhed 
bn were ge much novices to mee weh, addreſs; after 
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ſome unmeaning queſtions and replies, Matilda-demanded of Iſabella the 
cauſe of her flight. The latter; who had almoſt forgotten Manfred's paſſion, 
ſo entirely was ſhe occupied by her on, concluding that Matilda referred to 
her laſt eſeape from the convent, which had - occaſioned the events of the 
preceding evening, replied, Martelli brought word to the convent that your 
mother was dead. Oh! ſaid Matilda interrupting her, Bianca has explained 
that miſtake to me:? on ſeeing me faint, ſhe cried out, The princeſs is dead 
and Martelli, who had come for the uſual dole to the caſtle And what made 
you faint ? ſaid Iſabella, indifferent to the reſt. Matilda bluſhed, and ſtam- 
mered—My father he was fitting in judgment on a criminal. What eri- 
minal ? ſaid Ifabella eagerly. A young man, ſaid - Matilda—I -believe—l 
think it was that young man that What, Theodore? ſaid Iſabella. Yes, 
anſwered ſhe; 1. never ſaw him before; I do not know how he had offended | 
my father—but, as he has been of ſervice to you, am glad my lord has par- 
doned him. Served me? replied Ifabella: do you term it ſerving me, to 
wound my father, and almoſt occaſion his death? Though it is but fince 
yeſterday that I am bleſſed with knowing a parent, B hope Matilda does not 
think Tam ſuch a ſtranger to filial tenderneſs as not to reſent the boldneſs of 
that audaeious youth, and that it is impoſſible for me ever to feel any affec- 
tion for one who dared to lift his arm againſt the author of my being. No, 
Matilda, my heart abhors him; and if you ſill. retain the friendſhip for me 
that you have vowed from your infancy, you will deteſt a man who has been 
on the point'of making me miſerable for ever. Matilda held down her head, 
and replied, 1 hope my deareſt Llabella does not doubt her Matilda's friend- 
5 ſhip: I never beheld that youth until yeſtetday; he is almoſt a ſtranger td 
me: but as the ſurgeons have pronounced your father out of danger, 704 
ought not to harbour une naritable refentment againſt one! whe I am pers 
ſuaded did not know the marquis was related wy you. Von plead his cauſe 
very pathetically, ſaid Ilabefla, conſidering he is ſo much a ſtranger to you ! 
Lam miſtaken,” or he returns your charity, What mean yen? Tald Matilda = 
Nothing, | ſaid Iſabella; 'repenting that ſhe hall given Matilda a Hint of Thed: 
dore's inclination for her“ Then changing the diſcourſe} "ſhe" aſked Matilda 
what occaſioned Manfred to take Theodore for a ſpectre ? Bleſs me; ſuid MA. 
4 tilda, did not you obſerve his extreme reſemblance-t& —— — Alfonſo 
in the gallery? I took notice of it td Bianca even before 
but with the helmet on; he 9 image o of 
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nd pictures, ſaid Iſabella; much leſs have \ 1 exdiniped-this young matt 
ſo attentivelyias.you:ſeem-to have done, Ah! Matilda, your heart is in 
danger = but let me warn you as a friend He haz owned to me that he is in 
love: it cannot he with you; for yeſterday, was the firſt time you ever met 
vas it not? Certainly, replied Matilda. But why does my deareſt, Iſabells 
n from any thing I have ſaid, that She pauſed then continuing. 
He ſaw you firſt, and I am far from having the vanity to think that my little 
pottionu of charms could engage a heart devoted to you. May you be happy, 
Iſabella, Whatever is the fate of Matilda My lovely friend, ſaid Habella, 
whoſe. heart was too honeſt to reſiſt a kind expreſſion, 3 it is you that Theodore 
admires 3; I ſaw it ; I am perſuaded. of itz nor ſhall a thought of my own 
happineſs ſuſſer me to interfere with; yours. This frar e drew tea from 
be gentle Matilda z and jealeuſy, that: for a moment had raiſed a coolneſs 
between theſe amiable maidens, ſoon gave way to. = natural ſincerity and 
candour of their ſouls. Each confeſſed to the other the impreſſton that Theo- 
dore had made of. hers and this co midence was followed by 2 ſtruggle of 
generoſity. each inſiſtiag on yielding ber claim to her friend. At length, the 
dignity of Iſabella's virtue reminding her of the preference which Theodor 
had almoſt deelared for her rival, made her ei, to conquer her paſſion 
— pn... LE i 
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Duri a ein _ bunte, i entered, ber en ae ee er. 
r faidoſhe: 40 Uabolla, you have ſo much tenderneſs for Matilda, and 
Kind atects our wretched. houſe, that I. Can 5 
E 0 my . ene are not proper for you to hear. 
all attention and anxiety. Know then, madam, cont 
7 e Main that, eing convinced by.a 
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inadrertent goodneſs been preparing for thyſelf, for me, and for Matilda 
Ruin from me to yon and to my child! ſaid Hippolita :-What can this mean? 
Alas! faid Iſabella, the purity of your own heart prevents your ſeeing the 
depravity of others. Manfred, your lord, that impious man Held, ſaid 
Hippolita; you muſt not in my preſence, young lady, mention Manfred 
With diſreſpect: he is my lord and huſband, and Will not be long fo, ſaid 
Iſabella, if his wicked purpoſes can be carried into execution. This language 
amazes me, ſaid Hippolita. Your: feeling, Iſabella, is warm; but until this 
hour I never knew it betray you into intemperance. What deed! of Manfred 
_ authorizes you to treat him as a murderer, an aſſaſſin? Thou virtuous : 
and too eredulous princeſs ! replied Ifabella 3"it is not thy life he aims at 
it is to ſeparate himſelf from thee ! to divorce thee !- Toto divorce me! 
To — my mother! eried Hippolita and Matilda at once. Ves, ſaid Iſa- 
bella; and to complete his crime, he meditates I cannot ſpeak it! What 
can ſarpaſs what thou haſt already uttered? faid Matilda. Hippolita = 
filent. Grief choked her ſpeech: and the recollection of Manfred's 
ambiguous diſcourſes confirmed what ſhe heard. Excellent, dear lady! pron 0 
dam mother! eried Habella, flinging herſelf at Hippolita's feet in a tranſ- 
port of paſſion; truſt me, believe me, I will die a thouſand deaths ſooner 
than conſent to injure you, than yield to ſo odious—oh !- This is too Tructo! 
ggeſt! Riſe; dear Iſabella; 1 EM 
roke is too heavy for thee! 
my eh; and not a murmur, 1 charge thee: Remeimber, he 1 
ill. But yen are my mother too, faid' Matilda ferventiy; and Jol 
are virtubus, ou are guiltleſs Oh! muſt no! I, muſt not J complain? You 
2 not, faid Hh ppolitz— Come, alt win yet be Well. Manfred, in the 
ony for the loſs of thy brother, 'knew not what ' he' ſaid's perhaps Iſabela 
Wiege nete nim: his heart is good and, my child, thou kneweſt not all 
mM There i is 4 i deſtiny hangs' over us; the hand of Providence is ſtretched out 
=. . Oh! could I but fave thee from the wreck. es, continued ſhe in 4 firmer 
| tone, perhaps” the facrifice of myſelf may atone for all. -I will go and offer 
myfelf to this divorce<it boots not what becomes of me. 1 It withdraw 
into the neighbouting monaſtery,” aid Wiſte the remattder of life In prayers 
Auch tears for my child and the prince! Thou art as much 100 good/for this 
World, faid Lrabella, as Manfred is execrable. But think not Sofa] A e 
weakneſs thall determine for mne. Thoreir<—hear me, alk ye ange 
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cried: Hippolita: what erimes does one crime 
do not debt out Virtue... Oh! Matilda, this 
Weed woe 
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5 Iſabella trembling., R 
* Gondor, deſerve this in 


zr; here Ive to heaven and her 
ht hat words are theſe? What new calamities has fate in ſtore for us? Thou a 
a 5 thou, in this hour of deſtruction Oh! I ſee all my guilt! ſaid 


Jud "tdi dg thou. art conſcious to this unhappy. ſecret, \Fhatever 


— gude of a virtuous mind, A adn 
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el cbeeh chived Hippolita! ;reinenibery;thoudoſs not depend on A tbyſellz 
thou haſt a father. My fathiet bitdd pious; nnn interrunted Iſabella, 
to command an impiaus dred. Rut ſhauld he c”ο and it, can u father en- 
Join mee Iv contracted td 2 — wad the father Na, 


no ; force ſhbuld not drag me to Manfred's hated bed. I loathe 
him, I abhor him i divine and human law - forbid. And. my friend, my 


| — would I wound her tender ſoul by injuring her adored mo- 
ther my o]n mother I never have known another. 


——Oh !-ſhe is the 
mother of both! cried Matilda. Can we, can we, Iſabella, adore her too 
much?” My lovely children, ſaid the touched Hippolita, your teriderneſs 


overpowers me- Bt I muſt tiot give way to it. It is not oura-to-make elec- 
tion for ourſelves; Heaven; our fathers, and our huſbands; muſt decide for 


us. Have patience until you hear what Manfred and Frederic have / deter- 
mined. If the marquis accepts Matilda's hand, I know ſhe will readily obey. 


Ulesven may intetpoſe and prevent the reſt. What means my child ? con- 
tinued ſnie, ſeeing Matil 
Bur no ʒ anſwer me not, my daughter; I muſt not hear a word againſt; the 


fall at her feet with a flood of ſpeechleſs tears 


re of thy father. Oh l doubt not my obedience; my dreadful obedi- 
um and to you! ſaid Matilda. But can I, moſt reſpected of women, 

cin L experience all this tenderneſs, this world of goodneſs, and conceal 
mage ws from the beſt of mothers ? What art thou going to utter? ſaid 
zolle& thyſelf, Matilda. No, Iſabella, ſaid the princeſs, 
omparable parent, if the inmoſt receſſes of my ſoul 
thought without her permiſſion—Nay, I have offended her ; have 
duffered; A' aſſo to enter my heart without her avowal But here I diſclaim 
My child! my child faid Hippolita, 


Matilda. JL abhor myſelf, if I coſt my mother a pang. She is the deareſt 
bh! I will never, never. behold him more! 1 


1 
wretched, _—_ 
ichen to legal canſt mer £ 


Speak What! cried Matilda, have I ſo forfeited my. mother's 8 love. 
will not permit me even to ſpeak my own guilt ?. Oh! 
Matilda! Ahou art too cruel, ſaic 
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is all virtue, all tenderneſs, and duty. I do forgive thee, my excellent, my 


. 
N 27 


only hope! The princeſſes then revealed to Hippolita their mutual inclina- 
tion for Theodore, and the purpoſe of Iſabella to refign him to Matilda. 
Hippolita blamed their imprudence, and ſhewed them the improbability that 
either father would conſent to beſtow. his heireſs on ſo poor a man, though 


nobly born. Some comfort it gave her to find their paſſion of ſo recent a 
date, and that Theodore had but little cauſe to ſuſpect it in either. She 
ſtrictly enjoined them to avoid all correſpondence with him. This Matilda 


fervently promiſed: but Iſabella, who flattered herſelf. that ſhe meant no 


more than to promote his union with her friend, could not determine to 
avoid him; and made no reply. I will go to the convent, ſaid Hippolita, 
and order new maſles to be ſaid for a deliverance from theſe en! 
WF; mother, ſaid Matilda, you mean to quit us: you mean to take ſanctuary, 

and to give my father an opportunity of purſuing his fatal intention. Alas! 


on my knees 1 ſupplicate you to forbear—Will you leave me a prey. to Fre- 
deric? I will follow you to the convent.—Be at peace, my child, ſaid Hip- 


polita: I will return inſtantly. Iwill never abandon thee, until I know it is 
the will of heaven, and for thy benefit. Do not deceive me, ſaid Matilda. 


I will not marry Frederic until thou commandeſt it. Alas! what will be- 
come of me —Why that exclamation ? ſaid Hippolita. I have promiſed thee 


10 return, —Ah ! ' my mother, replied Matilda, ſtay and ſave me from myſelf. 


A frown from thee can do- more than all my father 8 ſeverity. I have given 
away my heart, and you alone can make me recall it. No more, faid Hip- 
polita: thou muſt not relapſe, Matilda. J can quit Theodore, ſaid ſhe, but 


muſt-I wed another? Let me attend thee to. the altar, and ſhut myſelf from 


wt 


the world forever. Thy fate depends on thy father, ſaid Hippolita ; I have 
ill beſtowed my tenderneſs, if it has taught, thee. to revere. gu beyond him, 
Ae WF. cala! I 8⁰ to POP for thee. I . | 


+ i 


-Hippolita' > Teal parpoſe was to RSS) * Jerome, | whether i in Aliens 


ſhe might not conſent to the divorce. She had oft urged Manfred to reſign 


the principality, which the delicacy., of her conſcience rendered an hourly 


burthen to her. Theſe. ſcruples concurred to make the ſeparation from her 


_- huſband. appear leſs e to her than it would wy ſeemed '1 in EO, 1225 
intens. 1 „ 
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ee at Fine ahi kalle eee, bad — Theodore Kats | 
why he had accuſed him to Manfred of being privy to his eſcape. © Theodore 
owned it had been with defign to prevent Manfred's ſuſpicion from alighting 
on Matilda; and added, the holineſs of Jerome's life and character ſecured 
bim from the tyrant's Wrath. Jerome was heartily grieved to diſcover his 
ſon's inclination for that priticefs ; and, leaving him to his reſt, promiſed in 

the morning to acquaint him with linportant reaſons for conquering his paſ- 

fon. Theodore, like Tabella, was too recently acquainted with parental au- 
 thority to ſubmit to its decifions againſt the impulſe of his heart. He had 
„ little curioſity to learn the friar's reaſons, and leſs diſpoſition to obey them. 
- The lovely Matilda had made ftronger itnpreffions on him than filial affection. 
3 All night he pleaſed himſelf with ions of love; and it was not till late after 


pe the morning-office, that he recolleted the friat's 7 commands to o attend him * —_ 
 Alfonſo's toinb. PE a erg VT 5 8 | n e ik. þ 4 

TLousg n man, it 12 he's he l | him, Wis Wunden din not as _=_ 

me. Have a father s commands already ſo. Mitle weight? Theodore made _ = 

awkward excuſes, and attributed his delay to having overflept himfelf. - And = 7 

| on whom were thy dreams employed ? 1010 the Klar ſternly. His ſon bluſn 

; ed. Come, come, reſumed the friar, inconſiderate youth, this muſt not bez "2 
: - eradicate this guilty paſſion from thy breaft.—Guilty paſſion! cried 8 TO 


dore: can guilt dwell with innocent beauty and virtuous modeſty? It is ſin- 
ful, replied the friar, to cheriſh thoſe whom heaven has doomed to deſtru- 1 
ion. A tyrant's race muſt be fwept from the earth to the third and fourth 1 
generation. Will heaven viſit the i innocent for the crimes of the guilty ? ſaid | 3 

| K, 6-24 The Fair Matilda has virtues « enongh—To undo thee, interrupt- 

ed Jerome. Haſt thou ſo ſoon forgotten that Tee the ſavage Matifred has 

pronounced thy ſentence ? Nor have 1 forgotten; ſir, ſaid Theodore, that the 

charity of his daughter delivered me from his power. I can forget i injuries, 

but never benefits. The injuries thou haft received from Manfred's rate, ſaid 

the friar, are beyond what thoy canſt conceive, Reply not, but view this. 

holy image! Beneath this marble monument reſt the aſhes of the good Al- 

fonſo; a prince adorned with every virtue: the father of his people! the 

delicht of mankind ! Kneel, head-ſtrong boy, and liſt, while a father un- 
8 a a tale of horror, that will expel every ſentiment from ty 4 ſoul, bur 


2 
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ai of ſacred vengeance.—Alfonſo ! much-injured prince! let thy un- 


ſatisfied ſhade fit awful on the troubled air, while theſe trembling lips—Ha ! | 


who comes there ?—The moſt wretched of women, ſaid Hippolita, entering 


the choir. Good father, art thou at leiſure ?—But why this kneeling youth? 


what means the horror imprinted on each countenance ? why at this venera- 
ble tomb—Alas ! haſt thou ſeen aught? We were pouring forth our oriſons 
to heaven, replied the. friar with ſome confuſion, to put an end to the woes 
of this deplorable province. Join with us, lady! thy ſpotleſs ſoul may ob- 
tain an exemption from the judgments. which the portents of theſe days but 


too ſpeakingly denounce againſt thy houſe. I pray feryently to heaven to 


divert them, ſaid the pious princeſs, Thou knoweſt it has been the occupa- 


tion of my life to wreſt a bleſſing for my lord and my harmleſs children— - 
One, alas is taken from me! Would heaven but hear me for my poor Ma- 15 


tilda! Father, intercede for her Every heart will bleſs her, eried Theo- 


dore with rapture.— Be dumb, raſſi youth! ſaid Jerome. And thou, fond 
princeſs, contend not with the powers above! The Lord giveth, and the Lord 
taketh away : bleſs his holy name, and ſubmit to his decrees, I do moſt. 


devoutly, faid Hippolita: but will he not ſpare my only comfort? muſt 
Matilda periſh too ?—Ah ! father, I came—But diſmiſs thy ſon. No ear but 
thine muſt hear what I have to utter. May heaven grant thy every wiſh, 
moſt excellent princeſs ! ſaid  Theodare reficings Jerome frowned. 


Hippolita then acquainted the friar with the propoſal he had ſagelied to 


5 Manfred; his approbation of it, and the tender of Matilda that he was gone | 


to: make to Frederic. Jerome could not conceal his, diſlike. of the motion, 
which he covered under pretence of the improbability that Frederic, the 
neareſt of blood to Alfonſo, and who was came to claim his ſucceſſion, would 


yield to an alliance with the uſurper of his right. But nothing could equal 


che perplexity of the friar, when Hippolita confeſſed her readineſs not to 


oppoſe the ſeparation, and demanded his opinion on the legality of her ac- 


duieſcence. The friar catched eagerly at her requeſt of his advice; and 
j of Manfred and 1ſa- 


F Her eonſent,, pray judgments again her. if e complied, and enjoined 
her in the ſevereſt terms to treat ay. ſuch Propeſitign. » with FEY, mark of 
77 tion x and refuſal, 


Be mY 4 1 * 2 3 s 15 x e 4 ie 
L 2 a | Manfred, 


aing colours the ſinfulneſ of 


j 
| 
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Manfre 13 in he? mean Tr had b betten his erbat 0 to : Hedkeste ani 
propoſed: the double marriage.” That weak prince, who had been ſtruck 
with the charms of Matilda, liſtened but too eagerly to the offer. He for- 
got his enmity to Manfred, whom he ſaw but little hope of diſpoſſeſſing by 
force; and flattering himſelf that no iſſue might ſucceed from the union of 
His Gaugbrer with the tyrant, he looked upon his own ſucceſſion to the prin- 
cipality as facilitated by wedding Matilda. He made faint oppoſition to the 
propoſal; affecting, for form only, not to acquieſce unleſs Hippolita ſhould 
conſent to the divorce. Manfred took that upon himſelf. Tranſported with 
his ſucceſs, and impatient to ſee bimſelf in a ſituation to expect ſons, he 
haſtened to his wife's apartment, determined to extort her compliance. He 
learned with indignation that ſhe was abſent at the convent. His guilt fug- 
| "geſted. to him that ſhe had probably been informed by Iſabella. of his purpoſe. 
He doubted whether her retirement to the oonvent did not import an inten- 
tion of remaining there, until ſhe could raiſe obſtacles to their divorce; and 
the ſuſpicions he had already entertained of Jerome, made him apprehend 
"that the friar would not only traverſe his views, but might have inſpired 
Hippolita with the reſolution of taking ſanQuary. Impatient to unravel this 
elue, and to defeat its ſucceſs, Manfred haſtened to eng convent, and arrived 


there as the friar was earneſtly exhorting the RE never to pas to the 
divorce. 1 ny 


E; 


| Malkin, aid 4 Manfred," hid dad "ay you \bither?- Why: did not you 
await my return from the marquis? I came to implore a bleſſing on your 
_ "councils, replied Hippolita. My councils do not need a friar's intervention, 
aid Manfred and of all men living is that hoary traitor the only one whom 
you delight to confer with? Profane prince! ſaid Jerome: is it at the altar that 
thou chooſeſt to inſult the ſervants of the altar: But, Manfred, thy impious 
| ſchemes; are known. Heaven and this virtuous lady know them. Nay, frown. 
not, prince, The · church deſpiſes thy menaces. Her thunders will be heard 
above thy wrath. Dare to proceed in thy curſt purpoſe of a divorce, until 
her ſentence be known, and here I lance her anathema at thy head Auda- | 
_ cious rebel! ſaid Manfred, endeavouring to conceal the awe wick which the 
'friar's words inſpired him; doſt - thou. preſume to threaten thy / lawful 
none! Thou art no lawful dene n thou art no prince Go 
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diſcuſs thy claim with Frederic; and when that is done It is done, replied. 
Manfred : Frederic accepts Matilda s hand, and is content to wave his claim, 
unleſs I have no male iſſue, —As he ſpoke thoſe words three drops of blood 
fell from the noſe of Alfonſo's ſtatue. Manfred turned pale, and the prin- 
ceſs ſunk on her knees. Behold ! ſaid the friar: mark this miraculous indi- 
cation that the blood of Alfonſo will never mix with that of Manfred! My 
gracious lord, ſaid Hippolita, let us ſubmit ourſelves to heaven. Think 
not thy ever obedient wife rebels againſt thy authority, I have no will but 
that of my lord and the church. To that revered tribunal let us appeal. It 
does not depend on us to burſt the bonds that unite us. If the church ſhall 
approve the diſſolution of our marriage, be it ſo—lI have but few years, and 
thoſe of ſorrow, to paſs. Where can they be worn away ſo well as at the foot 
of this altar, in prayers for thine and Matilda's ſafety ?—But thou ſhalt not re- 
main here until-then, ſaid Manfred. Repair with me to the caſtle, and there 

I will adviſe on the proper meaſures. for a divorce.—But this meddling frias 
comes not thither; * hoſpitable roof ſhall never more harbour a traitor 
and for thy reverence's offspring, continued he, I. baniſh him from my do- 
minions. He, I ween, is no ſacred perſonage, nor under the protection of 
the church. Whoever weds Iſabella, it ſhall not be father Falconara's ſtarted» 
up ſon. They ſtart up, ſaid the friar, who are ſuddenly beheld in the ſeat 
of lawful princes; but they wither away like the graſs, and their place knows 
them no more. Manfred, caſting a look of ſcorn at the friar, led Hippolita 
forth ; but at the door of the church whiſpered one of his attendants' to re- 


main e e about the convent, and bring r Ae _ if e one: - 
* the caſtle ens ein thither. 43464799 Þ 5 


* 
(| 


IVE RY reflection which Mauffed made « on the Far 8 19 re conſpired 
to perſuade him that Jerome was privy to an amour between Iſabella and. 


: Theodore. But Jerome's new preſumption, ſo. diſſonant from his former 


meekneſs, ſuggeſted ſtill deeper apprehenſions. The prince even ſuſpected g 
. the friar depended: on forme ſecret ſupport from Frederic, wlioſe arrival 


dnn 
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| Toinclding with the novel appearance. of Theodore ſeemed to beſpeak a cor- 


reſpondence. Still more was he troubled with the reſemblance of Theodore 


to Afonſo's portrait. The latter he knew had unqueſtionably died without 
iſſue. Fredetic had confented to beſto Iſabella on him. Theſe contradic- 

tions agituted his mind with numberleſs pangs. He ſaw but two methods of 
Extricating himſelf from his difficulties. The one was to reſign his dominions 
to the marquis—Pride, ambition, and his reliance on ancient prophecies, 
which had pointed out a poſſibility of his preſerving them to, his poſterity, 
combated that thought. The other was to preſs his marriage with Iſabella. 
Aſter long ruminating on theſe anxious thoughts, as he marched ſilently with 
 Hippdlita'to'the caſtle, he at laſt diſcourſed with that princeſs on the ſubject 
of his diſquiet, and uſed every inſinuating and plauſible argument to extract 
her conſont to, even her promiſe of promoting, the divorce. Hippolita needed 


little perſuaſion to bend her to his pleaſure. She endeavoured to win him 
dver to the meaſure of reſigning his dominions; but finding her exhortations 


fruitleſs, ſlie aſſured him, that as far as her conſcience would allow, ſhe 


would raiſe no oppolition- to a ſeparation, though, without better founded 
2 mo ha" wy gr er 99eN he would not re « to be * in 


This . Pore eee was ſufßelent to raiſe | Manfred's 
Apes. He truſted that his power and wealth would eaſily advance his ſuit at 
che court of Rome, whither he reſolved to engage Frederic to take a journey 
on purpaſe. That prince had diſcovered ſo much paſſion for Matilda, that 
Manfred hoped to obtain all he wiſhed: by holding out or withdrawing his 


: daughter's charms, according as the marquis ſhould appear more or leſs diſ- 


1 immediately 


Poted to co-operate in his views. Even the abſence of Frederic would be a 
oa dein gained, until he could take farther meaſures for his Are” 


Diſmiſling ne to her apartatents he be to is of the marquis; = 
but croſſing the great hall through which he was to paſs, he met Bianca. 
That damſel he knew was in the confidence of both the young ladies It 
occurred to him to ſift her on the ſubject of Iſabella and Theo- 
dote. Calling her aſide into the receſs of the oriel window of the hall, and 
- Toothing her with many fair words and promiſes, he demanded of her whe- | 

eee the Mate of. en een, e lord? Na, 


my. 
Hf | my. 
& AT” | 8 — f er. 
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my lord—Yes, my lord Poor lady ! ! the is wonderfully alarmed ahooe her 
father's wounds; but I tell her he will do well; don't your highneſs think 
ſo? 1 do not. aſk you, replied Manfred, what ſhe thinks about her father ; 

but you are in her ſecrets: come, be a good girl and tell me, is there any 
young man—ha ?—you underſtand ime. ' Lord bleſs me! underſtand your 


highneſs? No, not I: I told her a few vulnerary herbs and repoſe——l am not 
talking, replied the prince impatiently, about her father: I know he will do 


well. Bleſs me, I rejoice to hear your highneſs ſay ſo ; for though I thought it 
right not to let my young lady deſpond, methought kin greatneſs had a wan 
look, and a ſomething—1 remember when young Ferdinand was wounded: 
by the Venetian. Thou anſwereſt from the point, interrupted Manfred; but 


here, take this jewel, perhaps that may fix th 7 attention Nay, no rever- 
t 


5 ell me truly; how ſtands 
Laabella s heart? Well, your highneſs has ſuch a way, ſaid Bianca—to be 


ences; my favour ſhall not ſtop here Come, 


ſure — but can your highneſs keep a ſecret? If it ſhould ever come out of 
your lips It ſhall not, it ſhall not, cried Manfred. Nay, but ſwear, your 
highneſs by my halidame, if it ſhould-ever be known that I ſaid it Why, 


truth is truth, I do not think my lady Iſabella ever much affectioned my 


young lord, your ſon: yet he was a ſweet youth as one ſhould ſee. I am ſure 
if 1 had been a princeſs—But bleſs-me ! I muſt attend my lady Matilda; ſhe 
will marvel what is become of me.— Stay, cried Manfred, thou haſt not 


ſatisfied my queſtion. Haſt thou ever carried any meſſage, any letter ?—L! 


Good gracious! cried Bianca: I carry a letter? I would not to be A queen. 
zope your highneſs thinks, though Lam poor, Lam honeſt. Did your high- 


neſs never hear what count Marfigli- offered me, when he came a-wooing to 


my lady Matilda ?—T have not leifure, ſaid Manfred, to liſten to thy tales. I 
do not queſtion thy honeſty z but it is thy duty to conceal nothing from me. 
How long has Iſabella been acquainted with Theodore ?—Nay, there is no- 
thing can eſcape your highneſs, ſaid Bianca not that I know any thing of the 
matter. Theodore, to be ſure, is a proper 
Matilda ſays, the very image of good Alfonſo: Has not your highneſs remark-- 


ed ĩt ? Yew; pate Ne tortureſt me, faid Nenad: Where did they: meet 8 


| ill" When did Iſabella firſt bboind rr er with this Theodore Virgin 
Mary! ſaid Bianca, how ſhould I know? Thou doſt know, faid' Manfred; 


and I muſt know; I will. Lord! your highneſs is not jealous of young 
ä Theodore? 1 Bianca,—Jealous ! No, no: why theyld I be jealous Per- 


3 haps 


— * . 2 . 7 
I 


young. man, and, as my lady 


Xs, 


the difficulties that would attend the celebration of their marriage, unle 


Would I had been content to wed Franceſco ! 10 


8 ſafe here ; be not alarmed-. Oh! your greatneſs i is w. 
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| haps Ulead to unite them if I was ſure Iſabella would have no repugnance. 
—Repugnance !' No, Il warrant her, ſaid Bianca: he is as comely a youth 
as ever trod on chriſtian ground: we are all in love with him: there is not a 
ſoul in the caſtle but would be rejoiced to have him for our prince I mean, 
When it ſhall" pleaſe heaven to call your highneſs to itſelf.—Indeed! ſaid „ 
Manfred: bas * ne? o * 7 Oh 1 this NEON friar But g ner 


wi tw paſſed 'Find out how ſhe js affected towards Theodore ; ; bling me 
good news, and chat ring has a companion. Wait at the foot of che winding 


ſtaireaſe: Tam One's to LG wa m a and 4 0 talk n _ wad at 
Sp ame” n 55 lt ens 
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he 


keen abr Conn © Sire ee e defired e to diſmiſs 
two knights his companions, having to talk with him on urgent affairs. As 
k ſoon as: they were alone, he began in artful guiſe to ſound the marquis on the 
ſubject of Matilda; and finding him diſpoſed to his wiſh, he let drop hints on 


At Ie inſtant Bianca burſt into the room, with a wildneſs in her look and _ 
geſtures that ſpoke the utmoſt terror. Oh! my lord, my lord! eried ſhe, 
wee are all undone! It is come aw” ! it is come again! What is come agaln? 
. cried Manfred amazed. Oh! the hand! the giant! the hand upport 5 
me Tam 'terrified out of my ſenſes,: ried Bianca: I will not ſleep in the 
ceſtle to-night. / Where ſhall I go > My things may come after me to=morrox 


This comes of ambition {-— : 
What has terrified” thee thus, young woman? ſaid the marquis: thou art _ 


derful „ ſaid 
Bianca, but I dare not—No, pray let me go I had rather leave every 
thing behind me, than ſtay another hour under this roof. Go! to. thou haſt 
loſt thy ſenſes, ſaid Manfred. Interrupt us not; we were communing on 
iümportant matters. My lord, this wench is ſubje& to fits Come 
Bianca. Oh ] the ſaints! No, ſaid Bianca for certain it comes to warn your 
highneſs; why ſhould it appear to me elſe ? 1 ſay my prayers morning and 
evening Oh ! if your highneſs had believed Diego! Tis the fame hand that 
he ſaw the foot to in the gallery- ehamber Father Jerome has often told us 


3 prophecy would be out ove of theſe days—Bianca, ſaid he, mark my 
words. Thou raveſt, faid- Manfredi in a rage: Begone, and keep theſe fool- 


eee to frighten thy companjons.: hat] * lord, cried: Bianca, do vou 
W 8 VV „„ * : 


think I have ſeen nothing Go to the foot of the great ſtairs yourſelf —As I 
live I ſaw it. Saw what? Tell us, fair maid, what thou haſt ſeen, ſaid Fre- 
deric. Can your highneſs liſten, ſaid Manfred, to the delirium of a filly 


wench, who has heard ſtories of apparitions until ſhe believes them? This is 
more than fancy, ſaid the marquis; her terror is too natural and too ſtrongly 


Impreſſed to be the work of imagination. Tell us, fair maiden, what it is 
has moved thee thus. Ves, my lord, thank your greatneſs, ſaid. Bianca— 
l believe I look very pale; I ſhall be better when I have recovered myſelf, — 

I was going to my lady Ifabella's chamber by his highneſs's order We do not 


want the circumſtances, interrupted Manfred: ſince his highneſs will have it 


ſo, proceed; but be brief.— Lord, your highneſs thwarts one ſo ! replied Bianca 


fear my hair am ſure I never in my life—Well ! as I was telling your 


greatneſs, I was going by his highneſs's order to my lady Iſabella's chamber: 
_ the lies in the watchet-coloured chamber, on the right hand, one pair of 
ſtairs: ſo when I came to the great ſtairs—I was looking on his  highneſs's 
preſent here. Grant me Patience ! ſaid Manfred, will this wench never come 
to the point? What imports it to the marquis, that I gave thee a -bawble for 
| thy faithful attendance on my daughter? We want to know what thou ſaweſt. 
I was going to tell your highneſs, ſaid Bianca, if you would permit me. 
So, as I was rubbing the ring—1 am ſure I had not gone up three ſteps, but 
I heard the rattling. of armour; for all the world ſuch a clatter, as Diego 


ſays he heard when the giant bang him about in the gallery- chamber. 
What does ſhe mean, my lord? ſaid the marquis. Is your caſtle haunted hy 


| giants and goblias?—Lord, what; has not your greatneſs; heard the, ſtory of 


the giant in the gallery- chamber? cried Bianca. I marvel his highneſs. has 
not told you—mayhap you do not know there is a prophecy—This trifling is 
intolerable, interrupted Manfred, Let us diſmiſs this filly wench, my lord: 


we have more important affairs to diſcuſs. By your favour, ſaid _— 
' theſe are no trifles : the enormous ſahre I was directed to in the wood; 
cKuaſque, its fellow—are theſe viſions, of this poor maiden's brain —8⁰ Te 
thinks, may; i it pleaſe your greatneſs, ſaid Bianca, He ſays this moon will 
not be out without our ſeeing ſome ſtrange revolution. For my part, I ſhould 
not be ſurpriſed if it was to happen to-morrow ;. for, as I was ſaying, when. 
I heard the clattering of armour, I was all in a cold ſweat—l. looked up, 


and, if your greatneſs will believe me, I ſaw upon the uppermoſt baniſter 3 

of the great ſtairs a hand in armour as big, as big—I thought I ſhould: have 2 

ſwooned—T never ſtopped- vnul I came {her Would: I were well out of - 
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_ this caſtle! My lady Matilda told me but yeſter⸗morning that her tighnels | 
Hippolita knows ſomething—Thou art an iaſolent l cried. Manfred—Lord 


| , it much miſgives me that this ſoene is | concerted. to affront me. 

Are my oven domeſtics fuborned to ſpread tales injurious to my honour ? Pur- 

ſue your claim by manly daring; or let us bury our feuds, as was propoſed, 
| bythe intermarriage>of our children: but truſt me, it ill becomes a prince 


of your bearing to practiſe on mercenary wenches.—1 ſeorn your imputation, 


. Tad: n until this hour I never ſet eyes on this damſel: I have given 

My lord, my lord, your conſcience, your guilt accuſes you, 

Hook would en the ſuſpicion on me But keep your daughter, and think 

n more of Kabella : the n unn n on n houſe ee me 
15 bane 0 þ into it. . | x6 
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miſſions to the marquis, and threw in ſuch artful encomiums on Matilda, 


that Frederic was once more ſtaggered. | However, as his paſſion was of ſo 
recent a date, it could not at ones ſurmount the fcruples.he had conceived. 


He had gathered enough from Bianca's diſcourſe, to perſuade him that heaven 
declared itfelf againſt” Manfred... The propoſed: marriages: too removed his 


claim to a diſtance: and the principality of Otranto was a ſtronger tempta» 


tion, than the contingent reverſion of it with Matilda. Still he would not 
e reeede from his engagements; but purpofing to gain time, he de- 
nanded of Manfred if it was true in fact that Hippolita conſented to the di- 


aa himſelf of the trath from: ber own mouth. 


Mi 1 s they w were : this fooling; Vent des brought: e that the banquet was 
Far, Manfred conducted Frederie to the great hall, where they were 
received by Hippolita and the young princeſſes. Manfred placed the marquis 


next to Matilda, and ſeated himſelf between his wife and Ifabella. Hippo- 


Hta comported herſelf with an eaſy gravity; hut the young ladies were Glens 


and melancholy. Manfred, Who was determined to purſue: his point with: 
the marquis in the remainder of the evening, puſhed on the feaſt until it 
waxed late; affecting unreſtrained gaiety, and plying Frederic with repeated 


os. of wine. The latter, more . bis guard than Manfred wiſhed), 
1 1 * * 


#2 fre ch e ee theſe: 
W endeavoured to pacify him. Diſmiſſing Bianca, he made ſuch ſub- 
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5 roles. The prince, tranſported to find no other obſtacle, and depending on 
nce over his wife, affured the was ions: that ene 
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declined his frequent challenges, on pretence of his late leſs of blood; while 
the prince, to raiſe his own diſordered ſpirits, and to counterfeit unconcern, 


indulged himſelf in Wa drau Sts, W 0 not to the intoxication of his 
ſenſes. 


The evening being far abun; the nenten concluded. | Manfred would 
have withdrawn with Frederic ; but the latter, pleading weakneſs and want of 
repoſe, retired to his chamber, gallantliy telling the prince, that his daughter 
ſhould amuſe his highneſs until himſelf could attend him. Manfred accepted 
the party; and, to the no fmall grief of. Iſabella, accompanied. her to her 
apartment. Matilda waited on her mother, to en) oy the freſhneſs of the 
we on che er e on the caſtle. by 1 


Soon as hh company was . Alpen Weir ſeveral ways, *Frederic, quitting 
his chamber, enquired if Hippolita was alone; and was told by one of her 
attendants, who had not noticed her going forth, that at that hour ſhe gene- 
rally withdrew to her oratory, where he probably would find her. The 


marquis during the repaſt had beheld Matilda with increaſe of paſſion. He 
now wiſhed to find Hippolita in the diſpoſition her lord had promiſed. 'The 
portents that had alarmed him were forgotten in his deſires. Stealing ſoftly 
and unobſerved to the apartment of Hippolita, he entered it with a reſolution 
to encourage her acquieſcence to the divorce, having perceived that Manfred 


was reſolved to make the poſſeffion of Ifabella an unalterable us before | 
he would grant Matilda to his wiſhes, 7 | . 


The marquis was not ſurpriſed” at the Metice that aged in Tom? Hael?'s 
apartment. Concluding her, as he had been advertiſed, in her orator "He 
paſſed on. The door was a-jar ; che evening gloomy and overcaſt.” uth- 
ing open the door gently, he ſaw a perſon kneeling before the altar. As he 
approached nearer, it ſeemed not a woman, but orie in a long woollen \ weed, 
whoſe back was towards him. "The perſon ſeemed abſorbed in prayer. The 
marquis was about to return, when the figure riſing, ftood ſome moments 
fixed in meditation, without regarding him. The marquis, expecting the 
holy perſon to come forth, and meaning to excuſe His unciyil 1 Ras res 
ſaid, Reverend father, 1 ſought the lady Hippolita. Hipp olita ! plied 
hollow voice: cameſt thor ut this calkle 85 eb Hipp g lt Dy then the 
= turning Wy" round, difcovered' to Frederic the flefhileſs jaws and 


M2 : „ 
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empty ſockets of a ſkeleton, wrapt in a hermit's cowl; / Angels of en pro- 
tet me! cried Frederic recoiling. Deſerve their protection, ſaid the ſpectre. 
ns Frederic, falling on his knees, adjured the ph ntom to take pity on him. 
Doſt thou not remember me? ſaid the apparition. Remember the waod of 
Joppa! Art thou that holy hermit ? cried Frederic trembling—can I do 
augbt for thy eternal peace? Waſt thou delivered from bondage, ſaid the 
„ „ ſpectre, to purſue carnal delights? Haſt thou forgotten the buried ſabre, and 
1 the beheſt of heaven engraven on it ?—L have not, I have not, ſaid Frederic 
$ = hut ſay, bleſt ſpirit, what is thy errand to me? what remains to be done 2 
To forget Made, . ſaid (he: eee et 
| S413 To ebhills 7 HTN | | 
Frederic's blood e in ks veins. Fo 'or na bee; os akin mo- 
1 Gonleſſ. Then falling proſtrate on his face before the altar, he beſought the 
interceſſion of every ſaint for pardon. A flood of tears ſucceeded to this tranſ- 
pott; and the image of the beauteous Matilda ruſhing in; ſpite: of him on his 
thoughts, he lay on the ground in a conflict of penitence and paſſion. Ere 
he vould recover from this agony of his ſpirits, the princeſs; Hippolita, with 
a taper in her hand, entered the oratory alone. Seeing a man without motion 
on the floor, the gave a ſhriek, concluding him dead. Her fright brought 
Frederic to himſelf... Ring ſuddenly, his face bedewed with tears, he would 
1 bave ruſhed frem her preſence ; , but Hippolita, ſtopping him, conjured: him. 
_- An the moſt plaintive accents to explain the cauſe of his diſorder, and. by what 
V firange chance ſhe had found him there in that poſture., Ah! virtuous prin- 
| . ceſs! ſaid the marquis, penetrated with grief—and ſtopped. For the love 
of heaven, my lord, ſaid Hippolita, diſcloſe the cauſe of this tranſport! F 
What mean thoſe doleful ſounds, this alarming exclamation on my name? 
What woes has heaven ſtill in ſtore. for the wretched Hippolita Vet ſilent? 
. every pitying angel, I adjure thee, noble prince, continued ſhe, falling 
ETD at his feet, t6 diſcloſe the purport of what lies at thy heart—l ſee thou feeleſt 
. for me ; thou feeleſt the ſharp. pangs that thou inflicteſt Speak, for pity !— 
„ Does aught thou knoweſt concern my child ?—I canngy. ee cried OS 
MOOG IT Matilda! . | * b 
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witting the princeſs en Srapety, be batteneg + to Tg own Fan 
A0 U e door of it he wWas accoſted by. Manfred, wha fluſhed. by wine.and love, 
had come to ſeek him, and to propoſe to waſte ſome hours of the night in 
© 9 Ante Erederic, hi * n tation ſo diſſonant from the: 
„ l 1. 14 . mand} 
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55 ker 11 its way, ſhe begged the albſtants to com fan her father. Jerome: 
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wood of his ſoul, puſhed him rudely aft, and, entering his chamber, flung, 
the door intemperately againſt Manfred, and bolted it inwards, The haughty 
prince, enraged at this unaccountable behaviour, withdrew in a frame of 
mind capable of the moſt fatal exceſſes. | As he croſſed the court, he was 
met by the domeſtic whom he had planted at the convent; as a ſpy on Jerome 
and Theodore. This man, almoſt breathleſs with the haſte he had made, 
informed his lord, that Theodore and ſome lady from the caſtle were at that 
inſtant in private c ns at the tomb of Alfonſo in St. Nicholas's church. 


He had dogged Theodore thither, but the gloominels. of the night had pre- 
vented his nnn who the woman was. | 


Manfred, 3 ſpirits were flamed, and WA Ifabella bad driven from 
her on his urging his paſſion with too little reſerve, did not doubt but the 
inquietude ſhe had expreſſed had been occaſioned by her impatience to meet 


Theodore. Provoked by this conjecture, and enraged at her father, he haſt- 


ened ſecretly to the great church. Gliding ſoftly between the aiſles, and 


guided by an imperfect gleam of moonſhine that ſhone faintly through the 


illuminated windows, he ſtole towards the tomb of Alfonſo, to which he Was 


directed by indiſtin& whiſpers of the perſons he ſought. The firſt ſounds he 


could diſtinguiſh were—Does it, alas, depend on me? Manfred will never 


permit our union, —No, this ſhall prevent it! cried the tyrant, drawing his. 


dagger, and plunging it over her ſhoulder into the boſom of the perſon that 
ſpoke—Ah me, I am ſlain ! cried Matilda ſinking ; Good heaven, receive 


my ſoul!— Savage, inhuman monſter! what haſt thou done? cried Theodore, 


ruſhing on him, and wrenching his dagger from him.—Stop, ſtop thy i impious 
hand, cried Matilda; it is my father !— Manfred, waking, as from a trance, 


beat his breaſt, twiſted his hands in his locks, and endeavoured to recover 


his dagger fins Theodore to dilpatch himſelf. Theodore, ſcarce leſs diſ- 


tracted, and only maſtering the tranſports of his grief to aſſiſt Matilda, had 
now by his eries drawn ſome of the monks to his aid. While part of them 


endeavoured in concert with the afflicted Theodore to ſtop the blood of the 


dying princcſss the reſt Ts Manfred * ring violent hands on 
- bimſelf. e 


˖ 


Matilda, motos nnn to has, fee. ackrowledaed with fooks: 
of grateful love the zeal-of Theodore, Vet oft as her faintneſs would permit 
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+ dts lee Mad deernt the fatal news, and reached the church. His looks 
ſee med to reproach Theodore; but turning to Manfred, he ſaid, Now, tyrant! 
behold the completion of woe fulfilled on thy impious and devoted head ! The 


bod of Alfbnſo cried to heaven for vengeance ; and heaven has permitted its 
| altar to be polluted by alaſination, that thou mighteſt ſhed thy own blood at 


the foot of that prince's ſepulchre !—Cruel man! cried Matilda, to aggra- 


1 do! My lord, my gracious fire, doſt thou forgive thy child? Indeed [ 


came not kither to meet Theodore ! I found him praying at this tomb, whi- 
ther my mother ſent me to intercede for thee, for her Deareſt father, bleſs 


N= child, and ſay you forgive her. Forgive thee ! Murderous monſter ! 


utter it canſt thou forgive the blindneſs of my rage?—T can, I do, and may 
Wet confirm it! ſaid Matilda But while I have life to aſk it oh, my 
mother! T what will ſhe feel !—Will you comfort her, my lord? Will you 


wor put Sr away ? Indeed the loves you—Oh, 1 am faint! bear me to the 


24 —caf ale to have her cloſe my \, > 


Theodore and the monks beſought her Adel to fulfer herſelf to de 


borpe into the convent ; but her inſtances were ſo preffing to be carried to. 
: the caſtle, that, placing ber on a litter, they conveyed her thither as ſhe re- 


queſted. Theodore ſupporting her head with his arm, and hanging over her 


in an agony of deſpairing love, ſtill endeavoured to rnfpiek her with hopes of 

. Jerome on the other ſide comforted her with diſcourſes of heaven, —_ - 
holding a crucifix before her, which the bathed with innocent tears, prepared 
her for her paſſage t to immorta 


ity. Manfred, plunged ir in the deepeſt ep W 
followed the litter in a deſpair. * 3 TE ut Ca 


1113 3 1 } 


were overwhelmed in almoſt equal ſorrow. Matilda alone ſeemed inſenſible 


to her own fitnation ; every thought was loft in tenderneſs for her mother. 
Ordering the litter to ſtop, as ſoon as Hippolita was brought to herſelf, ſne 
aſked 1. her father. He approached, unable to — Matilda, ſeizing his 


hand 


vate the woes of a parent! May heaven bleſs my father, and forgive him as 


n aſſaſſins forgive? I took thee for Iſabella; but heaven 
| cireQted my bloody hand to the heart of my child — Oh Matilda—I cannot 


Fre they reached the caftle, Hippolita dew of the dreadful cata- 
ſtrophe, had flowyn to meet her murdered child; but when ſhe ſaw the afſſicted 
proceſſion, the inightineſs of her grief deprived her of her ſenſes, and ſhe fell 
lifeleſs to the earth in a ſwoon. Iſabella and Frederic, who attended her, 
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hand and her mother's, locked them | in her own, and then claſped them to 
her heart. Manfred could not ſupport this act of pathetic piety. He daſhed 
himſelf on the ground, and curſed the day he was born. Iſabella, apprehen- 
five that theſe ſtruggles of paſſion were more than Matilda could ſupport, 
took upon herſelf to order Manfred to be borne to his apartment, while ſhe 
cauſed Matilda to be conveyed to the neareſt chamber. Hippolita, ſcarce 
more alive than her daughter, was regardleſs of every thing but her: but 
when the tender Iſabella's care would have hkewiſe removed her, while the 
furgeons examined Matilda's wound, ſhe cried, Remove me? Never! never! 
I lived but in her, and will expire with her. Matilda raiſed her eyes at her 
mother's voice, but cloſed them again without ſpeaking. Her ſinking pulſe, 
and the damp coldnefs of her hand, ſoon diſpelled all hopes of recovery. The- 
odore followed the ſurgeons into the outer chamber, and heard them pro- 
nounce the fatal ſentence with a tranſport equal to phrenfy Since ſhe cannot 
live mine, cried he, at leaſt ſhe ſhall be mine in death !—Father !. Jerome 1 
will you not join our hands? cried he to the friar, who with the marquis 
had accompanied the ſurgeons. What means thy diſtracted raſhneſs? ſaid 
Jerome: is this an hour for marriage? It is; it is, cried Theodore: alas, there 
is no other! Young man, thou art too unadviſed, ſaid Frederic: doft thou think: 
we are to liſten to thy fond tranſports in this hour of fate? What pretenſions 
haſt thou to the princeſs? Thoſe of a prince, faid Theodore; of the ſove- 
reign of Otranto. This reverend man, my father, has informed me who I 
am. Thou raveſt, ſaid the marquis: there is no prince of Otranto but my- 
ſelf, now Manfred by murder, by ſacrilegious murder, has forfeited all pre- 
tenſions. My lord, ſaid Jerome, aſſuming an air of command, he tells you 
true. It was not my purpoſe the ſecret ſhould have been divulged ſs ſoon ; 
but fate preſſes onward to its work, What his hot-headed paſſion has re- 
vealed, my tongue confirms. Know, prince, that when Alfonſo ſet ſail for 
the Holy Land—Is this a ſeaſon for explanations? cried Theodore. Father, 
come and unite me to the princeſs: ſhe ſhall be mine in every other thing 
I will dutifully obey you. My life! my adored Matilda! continued Theo- 
dore, ruſhing back into the inner chamber, will you not be mine? will you 
not bleſs your— Habella made ſigns to him to be ſilent, apprehending the 
princeſs was near her end. What, is ſhe dead? cried Theodore: is it poſ- 
fible ? The violence of his exclamations brought Matilda to herſelf. Lifting 
ep her eyes ſhe looked round for her mother—Life of my ſoul ! I am here, 
| * + amp think not I will quit n you. are too good, ſaid 
Matilda 
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Mfatilda—but weep. not for me, my mother! I am going where ſorrow never 
dwells. —Ifabella, thou haſt loved me; ;wot thou not ſupply my fondneſs to 
this dear, dear woman? Indeed I am faint !—Oh! my child! my child! 
ſaid Hippolita in a flood of tears, can I not withhold thee a moment ?—lt * 
will not be, faid Matilda—Commend me to heaven—Where is my father? 
Forgive him, deareſt mother forgive him my death; it was an error—Oh ! 
I had forgotten—Deareſt mother, I vowed never to oe Theodore more Per- 
haps that has drawn down this calamity but it was not intentional can 
you pardon me ?—Oh! wound not my agonizing ſoul! ſaid. Hippolita ; 

thou never couldſt offend me.—Alas, ſhe faints! Help! help!—I would fay 
ſomething more, ſaid Matilda firuggling, but it wonnot be —Iſabella Theo- 
dore—for my ſake oh !—She expired. Iſabella and her women tore 

5 Hippolita from the corſe; but Theodore threatened deſtruction to all who 
attempted to remove him from it. He printed a thouſand kiſſes on her * 
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- Ifabella,'i in © en mean af was aceatifaoying: the afflicted. Hippolita . to | 
has! apartment; but in the middle of the court they were met by Manfred, 
who, diſtracted with his own thoughts, and anxious once more to behold his 

| daughter, was advancing to the chamber where ſhe lay. As the moon was 
now at its height, he read in the countenances of this unhappy company the 
event he dreaded. What! is ſhe: dead? cri. ne in wild confuſion A clap 
of thunder at that inſtant ſhook the caſtle to its foundations; the earth rocked, 
and the clank of more than mortal armour was heard behind. Frederic and 
Jerome thought the laſt day was at hand. The latter, forcing Theodore 
along with them, ruſhed: into the court. The moment Theodore appeared, 
the walls of dhe caſtle behind Manfred were thrown down with a mighty 


in che centre ps the ruins. | Behold j in owe Why the. true heir * Alfonſo! 

ſaid the viſion: and having pronounced thoſe words, accompanied by a clap 
of thunder, it aſcended ſolemnly towards heaven, where the clouds parting 
aſunder, the form of ſaint Nicholas was ſeen; and receiving Alfonſo 8 bed 
mer were s ſoon Wag from mortal 6705 in a blaze of Saar. 


The 8 fell W on their faces, 1 FW Grime wil 
| The firſt that broke ſilence was Hippolita. My lord, ſaid ſhe to the def; 
uy aa ban the vanity of human wromek!, Conrad is gone? Ma- 
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tilda is no more! in Theodore we view the true prince of Otranto. By what 
miracle he is ſo, I know not ſuffice it to us, our doom is pronounced! 


Shall we not; can we but dedicate the few deplorable hours we have to live, 


in deprecating the farther wrath of heaven? Heaven ejects us—whither can 


wee fly, but to Wy holy cells that yet offer us a retreat ?—Thou guiltleſs but 


_ unhappy woman ! unhappy by my crimes ! replied Manfred, my heart at laſt 
is open to thy devout admonitions. Oh! could but it cannot be—ye are 
loſt in wonder—let me at laft do juſtice on myſelf ! To heap ſhame on my 
own head is all the ſatisfaction I have left to offer to offended heaven. My 
ſtory has drawn down theſe judgments : let my confeſſion atone—But ah! 
- what can atone for uſurpation and a murdered child? a child murdered in a 
conſecrated place! Liſt, my and may this bloody record be a ante! to 
ſuture tyrants : | | BY | 


Alfonſo, ye all know, died in the | Holy Land--Ye would i interrupt me; ye 
would ſay he came not fairly to his end—lIrt is moſt true—why elſe this bitter 
cup which Manfred muſt drink to the dregs ? Ricardo, my grandfather, was 

| his chamberlain—I would draw a veil over my anceſtor's crimes—but it is 
in vain : Alfonſo died by poiſon. A fiQtitious will declared Ricardo his heir. 
His crimes purſued him—yet he loſt no Conrad, no Matilda! I pay the 
price of uſurpation for all! A ſtorm overtook him. Haunted by his guilt, he 
yowed to ſaint Nicholas to found a church and two convents if he lived to 
reach Otranto. 'The ſacrifice was accepted: the ſaint” appeared to him in a 
dream, and promiſed that Ricardo's poſterity ſhould reign in Otranto until 


che rightful owner ſhould be grown too large to-inhabit the caſtle, and as 


long as iſſue · male from Ricardo's loins' ſhould remain to enjoy it.— Alas! 
alas! nor male nor female, except myſelf, remains of all his-wretched race ! 
A have done the woes of theſe three days ſpeak the reſt; How this 
Foung: man can be Alfonſo's heir I know not — yet I do not doubt it. His 
are theſe domimons; I reſign them yet I knew not Alfonſo had an heir 


I queſtivn not che Will of heaven —poyerty and prayer muſt fill a ert 
* * Manfred ſhall be ſummoned to Ricardo. 5 | 


| What remains is my part to declare, ſaid 1 When Alfonſo ſet fail 
for the Holy Land, he was driven by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Sicily. The 
other veſſel, which bore Ricardo and his train, as your /ora/Þip muſt have 


heard, was ſeparated from him. It is moſt true, ſaid ann and the title 
Vor. II. N —— 
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you give me is moe than an out · caſt can claim Well, be it ſo— proceed. 
Jerome bluſhed, and continued, For three months lord Alfonſo was wind- 
bound in Sicily. There he became enamoured of a fair virgin named Victoria. 
He was too pious to tempt her to forbidden pleaſures. They were married. 
Vet deeming this amour incongruous with the holy vow of arms by which he 
was bound, he was determined to conceal their nuptials until his return from 
the crufado, when he purpoſed to ſeek. and acknowledge her for his lawful 
wife. He left her pregnant. During his abſence ſhe was delivered of a 
daughter: but ſcarce had ſhe felt a mother's pangs, ere ſhe heard the fatal 
rumour of her lord's death, and the ſucceſſion of Ricardo. What could a 
friendlefs, helpleſs woman do? would her teſtimony avail ?—Yet, my lord, 
1 have an authentic writing.—It needs not, faid Manfred; the horrors of 
theſe days, the viſion we have but now feen, all corroborate thy evidence 
beyond a thouſand parchments. Matilda's death and my expulſion—Be: 4 
Rt ene by my lord, faid Hippoira ; * e man .Gid not mean to recall 
| away griefs. Pine Urine; ax 


— 


13 


1 hall not Aveell on n & is nevdfeſh- The auth of which Vieoria was 
eee. was at her maturity beſtowed in marriage on me. Victoria died; 
2 enge remained locked i in "wy breaſt. | Theodore's narrative. has told 


W 


Tue ft ceaſed - The diſconſolate e company OE to the. remaining p part 
of the eb. In the morning Manfred ſigned his abdication of the principa- 
ty, with the approbation of Hippolita, and each took on them the habit of 
: religion in the neighbouring convents. Frederic offered his daughter to the 
new prince, 'which Hippolita's tenderneſs for Iſabella concurred to promote: 
but Theodore's grief was too freſh to admit the thought of another love; and 
it was not till after frequent diſcourſes with Iſabella; of his dear Matilda, that 

he was perſuaded he could know no happineſs but in the ſociety of one with 


whom he could forever Cam the W that had rg pod 
his ſoul, 1 
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DEAR WILL. 


HOUGH people in a1 oountry 3 are e diſpoſed to believe won- 
ders, yet are they prudently apt to ſuſpend* giving credit to- all that 
are ſent from London, except of a political caſt, You- good folks ſtill be- 

lieve in an uninterrupted generation of patriots ;. and though they ſeldom 

come to years of maturity, you truſt in them as faſt as-they are-producedin.- 
faint Stephen's chapel. For other monſttous births, you are fonder: of them, 
the farther they come. Ghoſts and witches are entirely of your own'growth. 

Excepting the famous ghoſt of a ſound in Cock-lane, from which the Me- 
thodiſts expected fuch a rich harveſt (for what might: not a: riſing church 

_ promiſe itſelf from ſuch well- imagined nonſenſe as the:apparition af a noiſe?) 

I chink many, many years have elapſed, fince the capital could boaſt. of hav- 

ing regenerated a ſpirit. Your Tagacity will therefore incline you to doubt 


the marvellous account I am going A "or of a hb race of 
San, 5 2 
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a new-vamped edition of Swift's Brobdignags. My good friend, it is neither 


| ſearce be Tow to give any particulars to their moſt intimate friends. 


ſeen on the coaſt of Patagonia five hundred giants on horſeback. Giants ! 
you will cry; what do you call giants ? Why, my friend, not men of fifty 
or an hundred feet high, yet ſtill very perſonable giants, afid much taller 
than any individual ever exhibited at Charing-croſs. Come, what do you 
think of nine or ten feet high ? and what do you think of five hundred ſuch ? 


pon I think i is allowed: That captain Byron, being on that coaſt, faw a 


ceived that the horſes were common-ſized horſes ; but that the riders were 


—— ts cs 8 B2209*- -- 


Ee, 22 


— 


and part of his crew immediately landed, on which meſſieurs the giants as 
quickly retreated. Whether this timidity was owing to the terror which the 


a „„ 


55 Known. world; whether they took 2 Byron for A Pitt; whether they 
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94 An ACCOUNT ver tus GIANTS 


Perhaps you will take the relation for ſome political allegory, or think it 


the one nor the other; though I muſt own a political myſtery, and a won- 
derful one too, for it is really kept a ſecret. —The very crew of the ſhip, who 
ſaw five hundred of theſe lofty perſonages, did not utter a word of the mat- 
ter for a whole year; and even now, that a general idea has taken wind, can 


* 


All that the public can yet learn is, that captain xg and his men have 
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1 am told, 1 I am no 4 of vals, that this- pr er nation was 


known to exiſt as early as the diſcovery of that continent: that fir John Nar- 
| borough mentions them; and of late years Maupertuis. The Spaniards aſſert 


that they have long boon acquainted with their exiſtence—ſo; they, you ſee, 


can keep a ſecret too. But the reaſons given why we know fo little of the _ g : |. 


matter are, that few ſhips ever touch on that coaſt, ſtanding more out to ſea I 
in order to double the Cape; and that theſe. giants are a roving nation, and 


ſeldom come down to the coaſt ; and then I es poly to bob for whales. 


0 


um will be eager to e a goons deal more chan I can \ tell you; but thus. 
body of men at a diſtance on very ſmall horſes: as he approached, he per- 


enormouſly tall, though I do not hear that their legs trailed much on the 
ground. This was fine game for a man ſent on diſcoyeries. The captain 


B &.AaSD 


Engliſh arms have ſtruck into all parts of the known and, I conelude, un- 


took. 
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took our men for Spaniards, whoſe name muſt be an horror to all Americans; 


or whether they had any apprehenſions of fire-arms ; I cannot tell. Be that 


as it may, the more the captain and his men advanced, the faſter the giants 
kept trotting off. Seeing this, the captain took a bold and ſenſible reſolu- 
tion: he ordered his men to lay down their arms and remain ſtock ſtill, 


himſelf alone advancing. I doubt much whether Homer would. have cared 


to venture his Jupiter alone eng five hundred Titans. 


Captain Byron's Titans had more of the avoir vivre, and, ſeeing him ad- 
vance alone, ſtopped. He came up with them, and addreſſed them in all 
the languages he knew, and that they did not. They replied in the giant- 
tongue, which I am told a very reverend critic, upon the ſtrength of one 


captain, not being maſter of that exceedingly uſeful and obſolete language, 
had the misfortune of not comprehending a word they- ſaid. Had he been a 
deep ſcholar, he: would undoubtedly have had recourſe to hieroglyphics, 
which the Learned tell us was the firſt way of conveying inſtruction : but I 
muſt beg leave to obſerve, that it was very lucky the captain had not ſo much 

_ -erudition. I do not know whether he can draw or not, but moſt probably, 


fach tools have aſked many queſtions; and as the giants are probably not 
better painters than the Egyptians, he would have underſtood their anſwers 
as little as the Learned do the ſigures on obeliſæs. Thus he would have loſt 


tic, have made a thouſand abſurd gueſſes. The captain having à great deal 
language, ſigns. Yet I do not hear that either fide gained much information. 
Sit down ; which he explained by fitting down on the ground himſelf.. The 


poor good. giants underſtood him, diſmounted and ſat down too. It is faid, 
but far be it from me to affirm it, that, when tlie captain (Who I am told is 


„ 


\ 


taller than he.. OK Wo 34 . 


fyllable which the captain remembered, affirms is plainly Phoenician, The 


i he can, he had not his implements with him ; at moſt, perhaps, a black 
lead pencil, or a pen and ink, and the cover of a letter. He could not with 


his time, and got no information; or, what is worſe, to every man. but a cri- 


more ſenſe, and the ſavages ſome, they naturally fell into that ſuccedantum to 


The firſt ching, or rather firſt 3 * faid to them in this dilemma was | 


upwards of ſix feet) roſe aq the el n to 0 though fitting, was 
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oo N T os THE G I ANTS 


An hour or two was er in froitleſaly endawvatritig't to l one an- 


4 other: all I hear the captain comprehended was, that the giants invited him 
very civilly to go with them into the woods, where I ſuppoſe Gigantopolis 


ſtands, and their king reſides, who, no doubt, is at leaſt two feet taller than 
the talleſt of his grenadiers. The captain declined the offer; at which theſe 
Polite ſavages expreſſed much concern, but never once, as any ſtill more po- 


5 W e would have Late, e to force him. 


"When he FE ts WY they dename metoudtels, dank continued & ya 


N he obſerved by 2 * 8 che mach was out of their light, © 


Ve ery foo 1 ba den i are come to my n Ares tbe they 


3 clothed in ſkins of beaſts, and had their eyes painted of different co- 


fours ; that they had no weapons, but ſpears pointed with fiſh-bones ; that 
chey Seel fiſh raw, and that they ſhowed great repugnance to taſte any 


nquids offered to them by the captain; and that though they were too polite 


abſolutely to refuſe his toaſt, they ſpit the liquor out of their mouths again; 


whether from apprehenſion of intoxication or poiſon, is not certain: how- 


ever, it looks as if they had ſome notion of ſuch European arts, What is 


more remarkable ; the weather being very ſevere at that ſeaſon, the whole 
_ coloſſal troop fone ws ſenſible of the cold, and ſhivered like us little deli- 


cate mortals of fix feet high. They had a few gianteſſes with them; but as 


| the eaptain did not furvey them with the ſmall end of his ſpying gl, * fo 
not hear that he. was much firuck with their charms. . = 


my e ken, 4 16 all 1 Atisfactian I, can ks ld 1 2 2 11 
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"ae wolf of the Gevaudan, that terror of the Brench monarchy, is alneady 
Forgotten. Naturaliſte, polhicians, divines, and writers af nomance, have 


u new held opened de chem. The ſeale of being :aſtonds; we mount 4 
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Lou will aſk, but I cannot anſwer you, Whether the ſcale of the country 

is in proportion to ſuch inhabitants ? Whether their oaks are half as lofty 
again as the Britiſh? And ſuch is your zeal for England, you will already 
figure a fleet built of their timber. How large is the grain of their corn? 
of what ſte their ſheep, cows, and poultry ? Do not go and compute by 
Gulliver's meaſures, and tell me, that a populous nation of ſuch dimenſions 
would devour the products of ſuch a country as Great Tartary in half a year. 
Giants there are; but what proportionable food they have, except elephants 
and leviathans, is more than I can tell, They probably do not live upon 
Bantam-chickens, 5 | 1 


As you are ſtill more of a politician than a naturaliſt, you will be impa- 
tient to know if captain Byron took poſſeſſion of the country for the crown of 
England, and to have his majeſty's ſtyle run, George the third, by the grace 

of God, king of Great-Britain, France, Ireland, and the Giants! Tou will 
aſk why ſome of their women were not brought away to mend our breed, 
which all good patriots aſſert has been dwindling for ſome hundreds of years ; 
and whether there is any gold or diamonds in the country? Mr. Whitfield 
wants to know the ſame thing, and it is faid intends a viſit for the converſion 
on theſe, paor blinded ſavages. . | 1 8 5 4 


is ſoon as they are Proper civilized, that is, enſlaved, due « care will un- 
doubtedly be taken to ſpecify in their charter that theſe giants ſhall be ſubje& 
to the parliament of Great-Britain, and ſhall not wear a ſheep's ſkin that is 
not legally Aamped. A riot of giants would be very unpleaſant to an infant 
colony. But experience, I hope, will teach us, that the invaluable liberties 
of Engliſhmen are not to be wantonly ſcattered all over the globe. Let us 
enjoy them, ourſelves, but they are too facred to be communicated, If giants 
once get an idea of freedom, they will ſoon be our maſters inſtead of our 
|  flaves. But what pretenſions can they have to freedom? They are as diſtin 

from the common ſpecies as blacks, and, by being larger, may be more uſe- 

ful. I would advife our prudent merchants to employ them in the ſugar- 

trade: they are capable of more labour; but even then they muſt be worſe 
treated, if. poſſible, than our black faves they muſt be lamed and maimed, 
and have their ſpirits well broken, or they may become dangerous. * 


Pe * This was written n during the conteſts on a the famous 2 
Vor. II. 1 = 150 
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too will give a little reſpite to Africa, where we have half exhauſted the 1 
man, I mean the black breed, by that wiſe maxim of our planters, that if a 


ſlave lives four years he has earned his purchaſe-money, . pour: 
may” afford to work him to death in chat time. 


The ee ee is not only the firſt, but kh to be the ſole obj ect 
of our political conſiderations. If we once begin to extend the idea of the 
love of our country, it will embrace the univerſe, and conſequently annihi- 

late all notion of our country. The Romans, ſo much the object of modern 
admiration, were with difficulty perſuaded to admit even the reſt. of Italy to 
be their countrymen. The true patriots never regarded any thing without 
the walls of Rome, except their own villas, as their country, Every thing 
was done for immortal Rome, and it was immortal Rome that did every 
3 | thing. Conquered: nations, which to them anſwered to diſcovered nations 
1 5 With us, for they conquered as faſt as they diſcovered, were always treated 
accordingly ; ; and it is remarkable, that two men equally famous for their elo- 
quence have been the only two that ever had the weakneſs to think that con- 
quered countries were entitled to all the bleſſings of the mother-country. 
Cicero treated Sicily and Cilicia as tenderly as the diſtrict of Arpinum, and 1 
doubt it was the folly of that example that miſled his too exact * imitator on 
a late occaſion. However, the giants muſt be impreſſed with other ideas: 


a Bleſs us! þ if, like that pigmy old Oliver, _ OG. come to think the 
= 5 3 Ow” s mace a | bawble!/ 


What we we to do NY Riede but t to conquer, enflave, and with it 
tend to the advantage of our commerce ? Shall the nobleſt rivers in the world 
1 roll for ſavages? Shall mines teem with gold for the natives of the ſoil? And 
= | ſhall the world produce any thing but for England, France, and Spain? It is 
=... „ enough that the overflowings of riches 1 in thoſe thirds" yy" ten 
—_ yore waſted | in ae 450 


* 


- Still, my pelfiicet friend, I am not for coctpyliig Pangeske, as we did 
Virginia, Carolina, &c. Such might be the politics of queen Elizabeth's 
= | days: but modern improvements are wiſer.” If the giants in queſtion are 
= maſters of a rich and flouriſhing empire, I think they ought to be put under 
3 „„ their majeſties, a Weſt-Indian company; 3 the directors of which W retail 


0 * Alluding to Mr. Pitt's — ng the ſtamp-aQ. | 
5 | -  -out 
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out a ſmall. portion of their imperial revenues to the proprietors, under the 
name of a dividend. This is an excellent ſcheme of government, totally un- 
known to the ancients. I can but think how poor Livy or Tacitus would 
have been hampered in giving an account of ſuch an imperium in imperio. 
* Caſſimirus Alius Caunus (for they latinized every proper name, inſtead of 
delivering it as uncouthly pronounced by their ſoldiers and ſailors) would 
have ſounded well enough: but dividends, diſcounts, India bonds, &c. were 
not made for the majeſty of hiſtory. But I am wandering from my ſubject; 
though, while I am talking of the ſtocks and funds, I could chalk out a very 
pretty new South-ſea ſcheme, 2 propos to the Patagonians. It would not 
ruin above half the nation, and would make the fortunes of ſuch induſtrious | 


2 as during the want 4 a war in Germany cannot turn com- 


Command is the object of every man's ambition; but by the impolitic aſ- 

ſent of ages and nations to hereditary monarchy, you muſt be begotten on a 
queen, or are for ever excluded from wearing a diadem; except in a very 
few inſtances ; as in Poland, where the throne is elective; in Corſica, where 
they will not acknowledge hereditary right in the republic of Genoa ; in 
+ Ruſſia, where a ſoldier's trull ſucceeded her huſband the czar, and where 
there are other ways of ſucceeding a huſband ; in Peru, where they are tired 
of exchanging their gold for tyrants; and in Paraguay, where the þ outcaſts 
of the earth, and the inventors of the oath of obedience, have thrown off 
all ſubmiſſion to their prince, and, having mounted the throne, will probably 
_ renounce the oath of chaſtity too. But it is to England that perſons of the 
loweſt birth are indebted for the invention and facility of wielding at leaſt 
part of a ſceptre. Buy but an India bond, and you have a property in the 
kingdom of Bengal. Riſe to be a Adder, and the Mogul has not more 


power of appointing and enen ae Indian e a now be 
; born 1 in eee ee . 


What the nts means be nockitha | a whole nation of ants. is not 
to be conceived.” It ought again to draw down the vengeance of their anta- 
goniſts on the preform: 8 miniſters. 1 am ſure they have done nothing moe 


— 4 Caſſim Ali Caun. 2 The Jeſuits. | 
' + Alluding to the exarinas Catherine iſt 6 This was written before the change. of the 
and 2d, _ mini in July. | 
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„ 25 Who knows but at this inſtant they may be preparing to pour in forty or ſifty 

. thouſand giants upon us? Their love of liberty, their tenderneſs of the can- 
ſtitution, their lenity, mildneſs, and diſintereſtedneſs, their attention to the 

maerchants, in ſhort, all their virtues may be affected, and only calculated to 

3 . llull us aſleep until the fatal blow is ſtruck. I own my apprehenſions are 

_ | gloomy ; yet, thank God, we have a pretty tall * oppoſition, who will not 

. os 55 Tulfer' us to be cuſlaved by any thing . than themſelves. 6 


wi this mean time, till we Swi ſomething of * matter, it is to be "GP? 

? that all ſpeculative authors, who are ſo kind as to govern and reform the 
world through the channel of the newſpapers, . will turn their thoughts to 

Fllans for ſettling this new acquired country. I call it ne w- acquired, becauſe 
. whoever finds a country, though nobody has loſt it, is from that inſtant en- 
titled to take poſſeſſion of it for himſelf, or his ſovereign. Europe has no 
other title to America, except force and murder, which are rather the exe- 
cutive parts of government than a right. Though Spain pretends a know- 
* ledge of our giants, ſhe has forfeited all pretenſions to their allegiance, by 
concealing the diſcovery ; as is plain from the deciſion of the canon law, tit, 

De novis n non ei u e | 


The firſt 8 that will occur to every good chriſtian is, that this race 
of giants ought to be exterminated, and their country colonized ; but I have 
already mentioned the great utility that may be drawn from them in the light 
of ſlaves. I have alſo ſaid, that a moderate importation might be tolerated 

for the ſake of mending our breed; but I would by no means come into a 

project l have heard-dropped, i propagation would not be con- 
cerned: I mean the ſcheme of bringing over a number of giants for ſecond 
huſbands to dowagers. Ireland is already kept in a ſtate of humiliation. We 
check their trade, and do not allow them to avail themſelves of the beſt ſitu- 
ated harbours in the world. Matrimony i is their only branch of- commerce 
unreſtridted, andi it would be a mot crying ano to 1 e too. 
| 975 N 

10 8 we are not ſufficiently acqualated with theſe Golahe to ae . 
phromptoeſdy on their properties. No account of them has been yet tranſ- 
mitted to the Royal Society: but it would be exceedingly advifable, that a 

jury of matrons ſhould be ſent in the next nb; to make LY Net; ; 


® The Grenvilles 
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and old women for old women, I would truſt to the analyſis of the matrons 
in —— to that of the philoſophers. 


I will now, my friend, drop the political part of this diſcuſſion, and in- 
form you what effect this phænomenon has had on another ſet of men. It 
has ſtarted an obvious and very perplexing queſtion, viz. whether theſe giants 
are aborigines; if they are. not, from which of the ſons of Noah they are 
deſcended, and in that caſe how we ſhall account for this extraordinary | in- 


creaſe of ſtature? 

The modern philoſophers are peremptory that theſe giants are aborigines ; YL 
that is, that their country has been inhabited by giants from the creation of 
the world. The ſcriptures, ſay thoſe gentlemen, mention giants, but never 
poſterior to the flood; whence we ought to believe that they periſhed in the 
general deluge. Neither, add they, are we told that any ſon of Noah was 
of ſtature ſupereminent to his brethren. Yet we will ſuppoſe, ſay they, that 
ſome of -their deſcendants might have ſhot up to an extraordinary height, 
without notice being taken of it in ſacred writ. Nay, they allow that this 
| increaſe of ſtature might not have appeared till after the date of holy writ. 

Yet, is it credible, ſay they, that a race of giants ſhould: have been formed, 
and remain unknown to all ages, all nations, all hiſtory ?. Did theſe monlices 
. paſs unobſerved from the moſt eaſtern part of the continent (the ſuppoſed 
communication by which America was peopled) to the northern parts of the 
other world, and migrate down that whole continent to the moſt ſouthern 
point of it, without leaving any trace, even by tradition, in the memory of 
mankind? Or are we to believe, that tribes of giants ſailed from Africa to 
America? What veſſels wafted them ? Was navigation ſo perfected 1 in the in- 
fant ages of the world, that fleets enormouſly larger than any now exiſting ; 
were conſtructed for a race of Polyphemes ? Or, to come to the third point, 
is it the climate that has ripened them, as Jamaica ſwells oranges to ſhadocks, 
to this ſtupendous volume? But north and ſouth of them are men of the 
ordinary ſize; nor have the ſame latitudes produced any thing ſimilar. 
Natural Phileſophers cannot account for it, therefore divines certainly can; 
and when this people ſhall be better known, I do not doubt but the myſtery 
will be cleared up; for, as theſe giants have indubitably remained unmixed 
longer than any other people, we ſhall probably diſcover ſtronger traces of 
their Jewiſh origin. Their cult 1 is in all likelihood — corrupted from that 


of 
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of the ſons of Noah, than is to be found elfewhere ; their language poſſibly 
the genuine Hebrew, not Phœnician; and, if I might hazard a conjecture, 
theſe giants are probably the deſcendants of the ten tribes ſo long loſt, and ſo 
fruitleſsly ſought by the learned; and having deviated leſs from the true re- 
ligian of their forefathers, may have been reſtored to, or preſerved in, their 
primitive ſtature and vigour. I offer this opinion with much modeſty, though 
I cin f it more s abend chan any 8 [ have doe heard on the 8 
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Whatever white nen ſhall appear to be, it will be matter of . curi- 

RT oſity. We ſcarce know. of any people, except the Hottentots, or the heroes 

£ | who lived in the days of Fingal, eee, en no traces 'of _ er 160 
notions or 1 have vga diſco ered: | ; 


Tf TM are not Jew, but olarets, the a of their divinities, their 
facrificing inſtruments, or whatever are the trinkets of their nnn will 
be Frome e 1 ee of a 7 855 in 15 0 muſeum. $65 


Their poetry will be another objef i enquiry, and, if their minds are at li 
in proportion to their bodies, muſt abound in the moſt lofty images, in the 5 2 
SR on Og true ſubli ne. Oh! if we could come at an heroic poem penned by a giant! 1 
1 We ſhould fee other i images than our puny writers of romance have con- Yu 
. - ceived; and a little different from the cold * tale of a late notable author, who 1 
| did not know better what to do with his giant than to make him young he —_ 
ſhook his own "CHUTE about His OWN ears. e 1 5 6 
In wort, *y good! fiend, Pct is ample room the ſpeculation' I kk I ys 
we ſhall go calmly and ſyſtematically to work : that we ſhall not exterminate 
theſe poor monſters till we are fully acquainted with their hiſtory, laws, 
opinions, police, &c. that we ſhall not convert them to chriſtianity, only 
to cut their throats afterwards ; that nobody will beg a million of acres of 
| giant-land, till we have Aectrmined what to 40 with the preſent pecupiers ; 
and that we ſhall not throw away fifteen or twenty thouſand men in con- 


queting their country, as we tid at the l Gorge to yi it _ o the 
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LHiſtoire neſt fondẽe que ſur le temoignage Jes acorn qui nous Pont tranſwiſe. nm importe 
donc extremement, pour la ſcavoir, de bien congoltre quels <toient ces auteurs. Rien n'eſt 2 ne- 
 gliger en ce point; le tems on ils ont vẽcu, leur naiſſance, leur patrie, la part qu ils ont eue aux af- ” 
faires, les moyens par leſquels ils ont ẽtẽ inſtruits, et Finter& qu'ils y pouvoient prendre, ſont des 3 
circonſtances eſſentielles qu'il n'eſt pas permis d'ignorer: dela depend, le plus ou le moins d'au- | 
torite quiils doivent avoir: et ſans cette connoiffanee, on courra riſque tres ſouvent de prendre 
pour ** un ä de mauvaiſe ad ou du. moins mal inform. 
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JO incompetent has the generality of hiſtorians been for the province they _ 
have undertaken, that it is almoſt a queſtion, whether, if the dead of 
paſt ages could revive, they -would be able to reconnoitre the events of their 
-own times, as tranſmitted to us by ignorance and miſrepreſentation. All very 
ancient hiſtory, except that of the illuminated Jews, is a perfe& fable. It 
was written by prieſts, or collected from their reports; and calculated ſolely 
to raiſe lofty ideas of the origin of each nation. Gods and demi-gods were 
the principal actors; and truth is ſeldom to be expected where the perſon- 
ages are ſupernatural. The Greek hiſtorians have no advantage over the 


Peruvian, but in the beauty of their language, or from that language being : 


more familiar to us. Mango Capac, the ſon of the ſun, is as authentic a 
founder of a royal race, as the progenitor of the Heraclidæ. What truth in- 
deed could be expected, when even the identity of perſon is uncertain ? The 

actions of one were aſcribed to many, and of many to one. It is not known 
Whether chere was a . nn or nr 


4 


As nations grew poliſhed, bitory INT better avtherticnet; Oteset 
itſelf learned to ſpeak a little truth. Rome, at the hour of its fall, had the 
conſolation of ſeeing the crimes of its uſurpers publiſhed. The vanquiſhed 
inflicted eternal wounds on their conquerors—but who knows, if Pompey 
had ſucceeded, whether Julius Czſar would not have been decorated as a 
martyr to public liberty? At ſome periods the ſuffering criminal captivates 
all hearts; at others, the triumphant tyrant, Au guſtus, drenched in the | 
blood of his fellow-citizens, and Charles. Stuart, falling in his own blood, 
are held up to admiration. Truth is left out of the diſcuſſion; and odes and 
anniverſary NONE . the law. to h aud credulity.” : 


But if the crimes of Ame are authenticated, the ce 1 is not the ſame with 


its virtues. An able critic has ſhown that nothing i is more problematic than 
we... ; E” — 
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” 4 PRES ACE 
the hiſtory of the three or four firſt ages of that city. As the ** of 


the tate increaſed, ſo do the confuſions in its ſtory. The empire had maſters, 


whole names are only known from medals. It is uncertain of what princes 


ſeveral empreſſes were the wives. If the jealouſy of two antiquaries inter- 
venes, the point becomes inexplicable. Oriuna, on the medals of Carauſius, 
uſed to paſs for the moon: of late years it is become a doubt whether ſhe was 


not his conſort. It is of little importance whether ſhe was moon or empreſs: 
but how little muſt we know of | thoſe times, when: thoſe land-marks to cer- 


tainty, royal names, do not ſerve even that purpoſe! In the cabinet of the 
- wy os FORO are ſeveral coins of enen "whole country cannot now be 


ed 


The want of as, of . tiriti6e of « critics; ; Wars, r ene 
£aQtions, and other cauſes, occaſioned theſe defects in ancient hiſtory. Chro- 
nology and aſtronomy are forced to tinker up and reconcile, as well as they 
can, thoſe uncertainties. This: ſatisfies the learned but what ſhould we 
think of the reign of George the ſecond to be calculated two thouſand years 


henee by e len ho ey of n. ö ba aſcribed to e 


_ firſt? 


At the v 21 7 moment chat the Sa empire was: "reſettled, nay, when: 2 
new metropolis was erected, in an age of ſcience and arts, while letters ſtill 
held up their heads in Greece ; conſequently, when the great outlines of 


truth, I mean events, might be expected to he eſtabliſhed; at that very 
period a new deluge of error burſt upon the world. Chriſtian 3 and ſaints 


laid truth waſte; and a mock ſun roſe at Rome, when the Roman ſun ſunk 


at Conſtanti nople. Virtues and vices were rated by the ſtandard of bigotry; 
and tlie militia of the church became the only hiſtorians. The beſt princes 
were repreſented as monſters; the worſt, at leaſt the moſt uſeleſs, were dei- 
fied, according as they depreſſed or exalted turbulent and enthuſiaſtic prelates 


and friars. Nay, thefe men were ſo deſtitute of temper. and. common ſenſe, 
that they dared to ſuppoſe that common ſenſe would never reviſit the earth ; 


p and accordingly wrote with ſo little judgment, and committed ſuch pal- 


pable forgeries, that, if we cannot diſcover what really happened in thoſe 
ages, we can at leaſt be very ſure what did not. How many general perſe- 
cutions does the church record, of which. there is not the ſmalleſt trace! 


What 


What donations and charters were forged, for which thoſe holy perſons would 
loſe their ears, if they were in this age to preſent them in the moſt common 
court of judicature! Yet how 58 were thoſe. * the _ perſons 
who — to write a 


But let us by ade their intereſted lies, and conſider how far they were 
qualified in other reſpects to tranſmit faithful memorials to poſterity. In the 
ages I ſpeak of, the barbarous monkiſh ages, the ſhadow of learning. that 
exiſted was confined to the clergy : they generally wrote in Latin, or in verſe, 

and their compoſitions in both were truly barbarous. The difficulties of 

rhime, and the want of correſpondent terms in Latin, were no ſmall impe- 
diments to the ſevere march of 'truth. But there were worſe obſtacles to 
encounter, Europe was in a continual ſtate of warfare. Little princes and 
great lords were conſtantly ſkirmiſhing and ſcrambling for trifling additions 
of territory, or waſting each others borders. Geography was very imperfeQt ; 
no police exiſted ; roads, ſuch as they were, were dangerous; and poſts were 
not eſtabliſhed. Events were only known by rumour, from pilgrims, or by 
letters carried by couriers to the parties intereſted : the public did not en joy 
even thoſe fallible vehicles of intelligence, news-papers. In this ſituation 
did monks, at twenty, fifty, an hundred, nay a thouſand miles diſtance, 
(and under the circumſtances I have mentioned even twenty miles were con- 
e undertake to write das they wrote it accordingly. 


If we take a 3 a our own \ hiſtory, and examine it with any attention, 
what an unſatisfactory picture does it preſent to us! How dry, how ſuper- 
ficial, how void of information ! How little is recorded befides battles, 
plagues, and religious foundations ! ' That this ſhould be the caſe, before the 
conqueſt, is not ſurpriſing. Our empire was but forming itſelf, or re-col- 
lecting its divided members into one maſs, which, from the defertion of the 
Romans, had ſplit into petty kingdoms, | The invaſions of nations as barba- 
- rous as ourſelves, interfered with every plan of policy and order that might 
have been formed to ſettle the emerging ſtate; and ſwarms of foreign Wie, 
were turned looſe upon us with their new faith and myſteries, to bewilder 

and confound; the plain good ſenſe of our anceſtors, It was too much to have 
Danes, Saxons, and Popes £ to combat at once! 
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os | Our 


nnen. 


Our language ſuffered as PR as our government 3; and, not Jnivling ac- 


00 much from our Roman. maſters, was miſerably disfigured by the ſub- 


ſequent invaders. The unconquered parts of the iſland retained fome purity 
and ſome preciſion. The Welſh and Erſe tongues wanted not harmony: 


but never did exiſt a more barbarous jargon than the dialect ftill venerated by 


antiquaries, and called Saxon. It was ſo uncouth, ſo inflexible to all compo- 


ſition, that the monks, retaining the idiom, were reduced to write in what 


NE none or ant for Latin, 


The Norman eyrandy fucceeded, and! gave this Babel of i” ſounds * 
wrench towards their own Eagusge. Such a mixture neceſſarily required 
ages to bring it to ſome ſtandard: and, conſequently, whatever compoſitions 
were formed during its progreſs, were ſure of growing obſolete. However, 
the authors of thoſe days were not likely to make theſe obvious reflections; 
and indeed ſeemed to have aimed at no one perfection. From the conqueſt 
to the-reign of Henry the' eighth it is difficult to diſcover 


our writers, but their ſimplicity. They told their tale like ſtory-tellers; 


_ that is, they related without art or ornament: and they related whatever 
1 they heard. No councils of princes, no motives of conduct, no remoter 


ſprings of action, did they inveſtigate or learn. We have even little light 
into the characters of the actors. A king or an archbiſhop of Canterbury are 


the only perſons with whom we are made much acquainted. The barons are 


all repreſented as brave patriots; but we have not the ſatisfaction of knowing 
Which of them were really fo; nor whether they were not all turbulent and 
ambitious. The probability is, that both kings and nobles wiſhed to en- 
croach on each other: and if any ſparks of liberty were ftruck out, in all 
Hkeflhood"i it Was e to the 1 intention of either che Aint or the ſteel, 


nde i it ks been Gogh e to give a new dreſs to Englich biftory. 


Recourſe has been had to records, and they are far from eorroborating the 


teſtimonies of our hiſtorians.” Want of "authentic materials has obliged our 
later writers to leave the maſs pretty much as they found it. Perhaps all the 
Tequiſite attention that might have been beſtowed, has not been beſtowed. 


It demands great induſtry and patience to wade into ſuch abſtruſe ſtores as 
records and charters : and they being Jejune and narrow in themſelves, very 
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acute criticiſm is neceſſary to ſtrike light from their aſſiſtance. If they ſo- 
| lemnly contradi& hiſtorians in material facts, we may loſe our hiſtory ; but 

it is impoſſible to adhere to our hiſtorians. Partiality man cannot entirely 
diveſt himſelf of; it is ſo natural, that the bent of a writer to one ſide or the 
other of a queſtion is almoſt always diſcoverable. But there is a wide dif- 
| ference between favouring and lying—and yet I doubt whether the whole 
ſtream of our hiſtorians, miſſed by their originals, have not falſified one 
reign in our annals in the groffeſt manner. The moderns are only guilty of 
taking on truſt what they ought to have examined more ſcrupulouſly, as the 


authors whom they copied were all ranked on one fide in a flagrant ſeaſon of 


party. But no excuſe can be made for the original an who, I Wade, 
Have violated all rules of truth. 


The n which attended the civil war between the houſes of Tork 


and Lancaſter, threw an obſcurity over that part of our annals, which it is 
almoſt impoſſible to diſpel. We have ſcarce any authentic monuments of the 
reign of Edward the fourth ; and ought to read his hiſtory with much diſ- 
truſt, from the boundleſs partiality of the ſucceeding writers to the oppoſite 


eauſe. That diffidence ſhould increaſe as we Fn” to che W of his. 
| brother. 


It occurred to me ſome years ago, that the picture of Richard the third, as 


dawn by hiſtorians, was a character formed by prejudice and invention. I did 


not take Shakeſpeare' s tragedy for a genuine repreſentation, but I did take the 


ſtory of that reign for a tragedy of imagination. Many of the crimes imputed: 


to Richard ſeemed improbable ;, and, what was ſtronger, contrary to his in- 


tereſt, A few incidental circumſtances corroborated my opinion; an original 
and important inſtrument was pointed out to me laſt winter, which gave riſe 


to the following ſheets; and as it was eaſy to perceive, under all the glare · 


of encomiums which hiſtorians have heaped on the wiſdom of Henry the 
feventh, that he was a mean and unfeeling tyrant, I ſuſpected that they had 
blackened his rival, till Henry, by the contraſt, ſhould appear in a kind of 
amiable light, The more I examined their ſtory, the more I was confirmed: 
ia my opinion :—and with regard to Henry, one conſequence I could not 
help drawing ; that we have either no authentic memorials of - Richard's: 


crimes, * at moſt, no account of them but from Lancaſtrian hiſtorians; 
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whereas the vices and injuſtice of Henry are, though palliated; avowed. by: 


the concurrent teſtimony of his panegyriſts. Suſpieions and calumny were 


faſtened on Richard as ſo many, aſſaſſinations. The murders committed by 


Henry were. indeed executions—and executions paſs for prudence with pru- 


dent hiſtorians ; for when a een N is chief _—_ hiſtorians becotne 
« roluntry jury. N veb 1-155 Ba, Rb RIOT kes ee 
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1f1 do not flatter myſelf, I have ede a i part 901 that fark 
period. Whether ſatisfactorily or not, my readers muſt decide. Nor is it 


of any importance whether IJ have or not. The attempt was mere matter of 


curiofity and ſpeculation. If any man, as idle as myſelf, ſhould take the 
trouble to review and canvaſs my arguments, I am ready to yield ſo indif- 
ferent a point to better reaſons. Should declamation alone be Won to contra- 
dict me, I ſhall * 1 am leſs in the * 
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HERE i is a \ Kind of lady Typerſtition which men are ob to contract 
from habit, and which makes them look on any attempt towards 
ſhaking their belief in any eſtabliſhed characters, no matter whether good or 
bad, as a ſort of profanation. They are determined to adhere to their firſt 
inpicttions: and are equally offended at any innovation, whether the perſon, 
whoſe character is to be raiſed or "depreſſed, were patriot or tyrant, faint or 
ſinner. No indulgence | is granted to thoſe who would aſcertain the truth. _ 
The more the teſtimonies on either ſide have been multi plied, the ſtronger = 7 
is the conviction; though it generally happens that the original evidence is F 
wondrous flendeg. and that the number of writers have but copied one an- 
other; or, what is worſe, have only added to the original, without any new. 

authority. Attachment ſo groundſeſs i not to be regarded; and in mere 
matters of curioſity, it were ridiculous to pay any deference to it. If time 
brings new materials to light, if facts and dates confute hiſtorians, what 

does it ſignify that we have been for two or three hundred years under an 


error? Does antiquity conſecrate darkneſs ?' Does a e become venerable. Ent : 
From | its age ? N ry cet MASI TOI 1 : 
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- 


Hiſtoric juſlice is due to all characters. Who would not vindicate Henry 
the eighth or Charles the ſecond, if found to be falſely traduced ? Why then 


not Richard the third? Of what importance is it to any man living, whether 


or not t he was as bad as he | is — Nox « one noble a & is — 


1 not to diſturb too ck the erudidon of thoſe who: have read 
the diſmal ſtory of his cruelties, and ſettled their ideas of his tyranny and 


uſurpation, I declare I am not going to write a vindication of him. Al 1 
mean to ſhow is, that though he may have been as execrable as we are told 
he was, we have little or no reaſon to believe ſo. If the propenſity of habit 


ſhould ſtill incline a ſingle man to /uppoſe that all he has read of Richard is 
true, I beg no more, than that that perfon would de 5 my 


* he Has lite or no foundation for ſuppoſing ſo. lb AL 


I will ſtate the un of the crimes charged on Richard; 1 will ſpecify the 


authorities on which he was accuſed; I will give a faithful account of the 


hiſtorians by whom he was acted and will then examine the circum- 
ſtances of each crime and each eee ; and, laſtly, ſhow that ſome of the 
crimes were cqntrary-to Richard's intereſt, and almoſt all inconſiſtent with 


F or with e and ſome of them involved in material contra- 
dictions. 


| Suppoſed crimes E b Richard the third. we 
| 4 His 28 of 1 prince of. Wales, fon; of Henry the bd. ö 


2d. His murder of Henry the ſixkth. 


3d. The murder of his . George duke of Clarence. - Fo 5h | 
Ath. The execution of Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan. 2 
th. The execution of lord Haſtings. 
Sth. The murder of Edward the fifth and his brother, 
ee eo, geen. „ 


7 0 — 2 may be added, as they are uw into the Ui to blacken him, 


bis intended match with his own niece Elizaberh, the penance of Jane Shore, 


and his own - nie, 
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{ of the murder of Edward prince of Wales, 05 of b the ſixth. 


Edward the forth had anten che hereditary right to the crown; 
which he purſued with ſingular bravery and addreſs, and with all the arts of a 
politician and the cruelty of a conqueror. Indeed on neither ſide do there 
ſeem to have been any ſcruples: Yorkilts and Lancaſtrians, Edward and Mar- 
garet of Anjou, entered into any engagements, took any oaths, violated them, 
and indulged their revenge, as often as they were depreſſed or victorious. 
After the battle of Tewkſbury, in which Margaret and her ſon were made 
priſoners, young Edward was brought to the preſence of Edward the fourth ; 
But after the king, ſays Fabian, the oldeſt hiſtorian of thoſe times, « Fr 

ioned with the ſaid fir Edwarde, and he had anſwered unto hym con- 
trary his pleaſure, he then ſtrake him with his gauntlet upon the face; after 
| which ſtroke, ſo by him received, he was by the kynges ſervants incontinently N 
5 flaine.” The Chronicle of Croyland of the ſame date ſays, the prince was 
lain 80 ultricibus wandern manibus ; PD” but 1 names nobody. ; 


| Hall, ak we aj his —_ * the reign ef "ok the fads: Is FO 
The prince beyinge bold of ſtomache and of a good courage, anſwered the 
| king's queſtion (of how he durſt ſo preſumptuouſly enter into his realme with 
banner diſplayed) ſaiynge, To recover my father's kingdome and enheritage, 
&c. at which wordes kyng Edward ſaid nothing, but with his hand thruſt 
him from him, or, as ſome ſay, ſtroke him with his gauntlet, whome 3 incon- 
tinent, they that ſtode about, which were George duke of Clarence, Richard 
duke of Glouceſter, Thomas marques Dorſet (ſon of queen Elizabeth Wid- 

ville) and William lord Haſtynges, ſodainly murthered and pitiouſſy man- 


2 3 {1.7 en wuch k. d. the i gained an ent time of [Tobias to that. 
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hearſay, and affirms no more, than that the king cruelly ſmote the young 
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Of modern hiſtorians, Rapin and Carte, the only two who ſcem not to 
have ſwallowed implicitly all the vulgar tales propagated by the Lancaſtrians 
to blacken the houſe of York, warn us to read with allowance the exag- 
gerated relations of thoſe times. The latter ſuſpects, that at the diſſolution 
of the monaſteries all evidences were ſuppreſſed that tended to weaken the 
right of the prince on the throne; but as Henry the eighth concentred in 
bimſelf both the claim of Edward the fourth and that ridiculous one of 
Henry the ſeventh, he ſeems to have had leſs occafion to be anxious left the 
truth ſhould come out; and indeed his father had involved that truth in ſo 
much darknefs, that it was little likely to force its way. Nor was it neceſ- 
ſary then to load the memory of Richard the third, who had left no off- 
_ fpring. Henry the eighth had no competitor to fear but the deſcendants of 
Clarence, of whom he ſeems to have had ſufficient apprehenſion, as appeared 
by his murder of: the old couriteſs of Saliſbury, daughter of Clarence, and 
his erideavours to foot out her poſterity. This jealouſy accounts for Hall 
charging the duke of Clarence, as well as the duke of Gloueeſter, with the 
murder of prince Edward. But in accuſations of ſo deep à dye, it is not ſuf - 
ficient ground for our belief, that an hiſtorian reports them with ſuch a fri- 
volous' palliative as that plirafe, as fome fay. A cotemporary names the king's | 
ſervants as perpetrators of the murder: is not that more probable, than that 
the King's own brothers ſhould have dipped their hands in fo foul an aſſaſſina- 
tion? Richard, in in particular, is allowed on all hands to have been a brave 
and martial prince: he had great ſhare in the victory at Tewkſbury : ſome 
years afterwards he commanded his brother's troops in Scotland, and made 
kimſelf maſter of Edinburgh. At the battle of Boſworth, where he fell, his 
courage was heroic : he ſought Richmond, and endeavoured to decide their 
quarrel by a perſonal combat, ſlaying fir William Brandon, his rival's ſtand- 
ard- bearer, with his own hand, and felling to che ground: ſir John Cheney, 
who endeavoured to oppoſe his fury. Such men may be carried by ambi- 
tion to command the execution of thoſe who ſtand in their way; but are not 
| Kkely to lend their hand; in cold blood, to a baſe, and, to themfelves, uſe- 
leſs affaflination. How did it import Richard in what manner the young 

prince was put to death? If he had ſo early planned the ambitious deſigns 
aſeribed to him, he might have truſted” to his brother Edward, ſo much 
more immediately concerned, that the young prince would not be ſpared. If 
thoſe views did not, as is probable, take root in his heart till long after- 
wards, what intereſt had Richard 'to murder an unhappy young Na 
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This crime therefore was ſo unneceſſary, and is ſo far from being eſtabliſhed 


by any. ROO that he ſerves: to be entirely acquitted' of it, 


- The 0 of Henry the ſixth, 


| This charge, no 3 ſupported than the preceding, 1s Ail more impro- 

bable. Of the death of this prince, Henry the ſixth,” ſays Fabian, di- 
vers tales wer told. But the moſt common fame went, that he was ſticken 
with. a dagger by the handes of the duke of Gloceter.“ 


be author of the Continuation of the 1 of Croyland ſays only, 
that the body of king Henry was found lifeleſs (exanime) in the Tower. 

« Parcat Deus, adds he, & ſpatium penitentiz ei donet, guicunque ſacri- 
: legas manus in chriſtum Domini auſus eſt immittere. Unde et agens tyranni, 
patienſque glorioſi martyris titulum mereatur. The prayer for the murderer, 


that he may live to repent, proves that the paſſage was written immediately 


after the murder was committed. That the aſſaſſin deſerved the appellation 


of tyrant, evinces, that the hiſtorian? 8 ſuſpicions went high; but as he calls 


him quicungue, and as we are uncertain whether he wrote before the death 
of Edward the fourth, or between his death and that of Richard the third, we 
cannot aſcertain which of the brothers he meant. In ſtrict conſtruction he 
chould mean Edward, becauſe, as he js ſpeaking of Henry's death, Richard, 
then only duke of Glouceſter, could. not properly be called a tyrant. But as 
monks were not good grammatical critics, I ſhall lay no ſtreſs on this obj ec- 
tion. I de think he alluded to Richard having treated him ſeverely in the 
ſubſequent part of his hiſtory, and having a true monkiſh partiality to Ed- 
ward, whoſe cruelty and vices he lightly noticed, in fayour to that monarch's 
er to heretics and eccleſiaſtic expiations. Is princeps, licet diebus 
ſuis cupiditatibus & luxui nimis intemperanter_ indulſiſſe credatur, in fide 
tamen catholicus ſummè, hereticorum ſeveriſſimus hoſtis, ſapientium & doc- 
| torum hominum clericorumque promofor amantiflimus, ſacramentorum eccle- 
ſiæ devotiſſimus venerator, peccatorum que ſuorum omnium Poenitentiſſimus 
fuit. That monſter Philip the ſecond poſſeſſed juſt the ſame virtues. Still, 


1 Tian: let the monk ſuſpect whom he would, ann Was found. 4. W 
monk was N en who: murgerey done - 
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but mob-ſtories or Lancaſtrian forgeries ouglit to | 
0 nor can they be repeated, without e the. rye nd to ths 14 5 


better authority to direct our enquiries : and this is, the attainder of the duke 
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Hall eh . Poore W e the Rae; a- nile desde Apis: of 45 
1 and imperial croune, was now in the Tower of London ſpoyled of 
his life and all worldly felicite by Richard duke of Glouceſter (as the con- 
ſtant fame ranne) which, to thintent that king Edward his brother ſhould be 
clere out of al ſecret. fuſpicyon of ſudden invaſion, murthered the faid king 
with 4 dagger. Whatever Richard was, it ſeems he was a moſt excellent 
and kind-hearted brother, and ſerupled not on any occaſion to be the Jack 
Ketch of the times. We ſhalt ſee him ſoon (if the evidence were to be be“ 


128 Hal oe the _ LA, office kor Edward on their brother. Cla- 


SE TX} 


away 150 1 Ki $ Ne, whoſe deaths were > aA" more eſſential to. 
him. But can this accuſation be allowed gravely ? If Richard aſpired to the: 


crown, whoſe whole conduct during Edward's reign was a ſcenes as we are: 


_ told, of plauſi bility and decorum, would he officioufly and unneceffarily have 


taken on himſelf the odium of laying a ſaint- like monarch,” adored* by tlie: 


people? Was it Bis intereſt to ſave Edward's character at the expence of his 
own? Did Henry ſtand in 2 way, depoſed, impriſoned, and now child 9 


The blind and indiſcriminate zeal with which every crime committed in that 
bloody a age Was placed to Richard's account, makes it greatly probable, that 

ater part had more hand than truth in drawing his picture. Other 
eruelties, which ! ſhalt mention, and to which we know his'motives, lie cera 
tainly commanded; nor am I deſirous to purge him where Efind him guilty 7. 


Je rejected from ſober. 


FETAL PRICE, 


tion of weakneſs. 1 17 vul gar credulity... 
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12 Il. The murder 0 


is b brother Clarence.” 


* 4 4 


In N anneatabtion of this ande I: Galt ſet aſide our kiſtorians! (chose 5 
goſſiping narratives, as we have ſeen, deferve-little regard) becauſe we have 


of Clarence as it is ſet forth in the Parllamentary Biſtory* (copied! in eed: 

from Habington' s Life of Edward the fourth), and by the editors 6f — 

1 5 a ee to be taken from Stowe, who had ſeen the origitialb 
DA. of 


— 
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of attainder. The crimes and conſpiracy of Clarence are there particularly 
enumerated, and even his dealing with conjurers and neeromancers; a charge, 
however abſurd, yet often made uſe of in that age. Kleanor Cobham, wife 
of Humphrey duke of Glouceſter,” had been condemned on a parallel accu- 
lation, In France it was a common charge; and I think, ſo late as the reign 
of Henry the eighth, Edward duke of Buckingham was ſaid to have conſulted 
aſtrologers and ſuch like cattle, on the ſucceſſion of the crown. Whether 
Clarence was guilty we cannot eaſily tell; for in thoſe times neither the pub- 
hc nor the priſoner were often favoured with knowing the evidence on which 
ſentence was paſſed. Nor was much information of that ſort given to or 
aſked by parliament itſelf, previous to bills. of attainder. The duke of Cla- 
rence appears to have been at once a weak, volatile, injudicious, and ambi- 


tious man. 


He had abandoned his. brother Edward, had eſpouſed the daugh- 


ter of Warwick; the great enemy of their houſe, and had even been declared 
ſucceſſor to Henry the ſixth and his ſon prince · Edward. Conduct ſo abſurd 


muſt have left laſting. impreſſions. on 


Edward's mind, not to be.effaced by 


Clarence's: ſubſequent treachery to. Henry and Werk“ The Chronicle of 
Croyland mentions the ill- humour and diſcontents of Clarence; and all our 
authors agree, that he kept no terms with the queen and her relations *. 


1 adds, that: theſe diſcontents were > ſecretly fomented, by the duke 


* That Chronicle, which r now and then, tho?” 
feldom, i is circumſtantial, gives a curious account 


and Anne Nevil, which I have found in no other 
author; and which ſeems to tax the envy and ra- 
paciouſneſs of Clarence as the cauſes of the dif: 
ſenſion between the brothers. This account, 
and from a cotemporary, is the more remark- 


able, as the lady Anne is poſitivehy ſaid to have 


been only betrothed to Edward prince of Wales, 


ſon of Henry che ſixth, and not his widow, as 
ſhe is careleſsly called by all our hiſtorians, and 
repreſented in Shakeſpeare's maſterly ſcene. 
5 Poſtquam filius regis Henrici, cui domina 
Anna, minor filia comitis Warwici, deſponſata 
fuit, in prefato bello de-Tewkſbury occubuit.” 


5 Richard duke of Glouceſter deſired her for his 


wife. Clarence, who had married the eldeſt 
fiſter, was unwilling to ſhare ſo rich an inherit- 
ance bw his brother, and concealed. the young 


4 


lady, Glouceſter was too alert for him, and 


diſcovered the lady Anne in the dreſs of a 
of the marriage of Richard duke of Glouceſter © 


cookmaid in London, and- removed her to the 


ſanctuary of ſaint Martin. The brothers plead- 


ed each his cauſe in perſon before their elder 


brother in council; and every man, ſays the au- 


thor, admired the ſtrength of their reſpedtive ar- 
zuments. The king compoſed their differences, 
beſtowed: the maiden on Glouceſter, and parted 
the eſtate between him and Clarence ; the count- 
eſs of Warwick, mother of the heireſſes, and who 
had brought that vaſt"wealth to the houſe of Ne- 
vil, remaining the only ſufferer, being reduced to a 


ſtate of abſolute neceſſity, as appears from Dug- 


dale. In ſuch times, under ſuch deſpotic diſpenſa- 
tions, the greateſt crimes were only conſequences 


of the cxconomy of government.—Note, that ſir 
Richard 'Baker is ſo abſurd as to make Richard. 


eſpouſe the lady Anne after his acceſſion, though | 
he had a. fon by * ten years old at that time. 


of 
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of Glouceſter, | Perhaps they were: Glouceſter certainly kept uit with the 
queen, and profited largely by the forfeiture of his brother. But where jea- 
Jouſics are ſecretly fomented in a court, they ſeldom come to the knowledge 
of an hiſtorian; and though he may have gueſſed right from collateral cir- 
cumſtances, theſe inſinuations are mere gratis dicta, and can only be treated 
as ſurmiſes. Hall, Hollingſhed, and Stowe, ſay not a word of Richard 
being the perſon, who put the ſentence in execution; but, on the contrary, _ 
they all ſay he openly reliſted the murder of Clarence: all too record another 
circumſtance, which is perfectly ridiculous, that Clarence was drowned in a 
barrel or butt of malmſey. Whoever can believe that a butt of wine was the 
engine of his death, may believe that Richard helped-him into it, and kept 
bim down till he was ſuffocated. But the ſtrong evidence on which Richard 
muſt be acquitted, and indeed even of having contributed to his death, was 
The teſtimony of Edward himſelf. Bein g ſome time afterward: ſolicited to 
pardon a notorious criminal, the king' s conſcience broke forth: " Unhappy | 
brother l' cried he, for whom no man would interceed yet ye can all be 
interceſſors fora villalnt If Richard had been inſtigator or executioner, it 
is not likely that the king would have aſſumed the whole mercileſs criminality 
to himſelf, without beſtowing a due ſhare on his brother Glouceſter. = it 
5 n to renew the charge, and not recolle& this — 


The three preceding accuſations are : evidently vncertein and Improbable. 
| What follows is more obſcure; and it is on the enſuing tranſactions that I ven- 
ture to pronounce that we have little or no authority on which to form poſitive 
concluſions. I ſpeak more particularly of the deaths of Edward the fifth and 
bis brother, It will, I think, appear very problematic whether they were 
murdered. or not: and even if they were murdered, it is impoſſible to believe 
che account as fabricated and divulged by Henry the ſeyenth, on whole teſti 
mony the murder muſt reſt at laft ; for they who ſpeak moſt poſitively, revert 
2 to the ſtory which he was pleaſed to publiſh eleven years alter their ſuppoſed 


. The A cel N quoted aſſerts, chat the 3 do arbitrary SO want t tools? Was 


LY ſpeaker of the houſe of commons demanded. the Edward's court ſo virtuous or ſo humane, that it 


execution of Clarence. Is it credible that on a could furniſh no aſſaſſin but the frſt-prince: of the 
ſo public and ſo ſolemn for that age, blood? When the houſe of commons undertook 
the brother of the offended monarch and of the to colour the king's reſantmept, was every mem- 


royal criminal ſhould have been deputed, or ber 1 it 28 band to the 
wealthurt Roppod-te fo Seca office? bah Yeed fs vans 19 alk an 


deaths, 


died, .Þ2Þ£ -_ cent 
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deaths, and which i is ſo abſurd, fo incoherent, and ſo repugnant to dates and 


other facts, chat, as it is no longer neceſſary to pay court to his majeſty, it is no 
longer neceſſary not to treat his aſſertions as an impudent fiction. I come 


directly to this point, becauſe the intervening articles of the execution of 


Rivers, Gray, r b 1 N will EE find their place in that 


diſquiſition, 


And here it will be important to examine thoſe hiſtorians on whoſe relation 
the ſtory firſt depends. Previous to this I muſt aſcertain one or two dates, 
for they are ſtubborn evidence and cannot be rejected : they exiſt every where, 
and cannot be mme even from a court calendar. 


* 


Edward che fourth died April * 1483. 
Edward, his eldeſt ſon, was then thirteen years of age. 
Richard, duke of Tork, his ſecond ſon, was then about nine. 


We have but two lumpen Liſtens, the author of the Chronicle of 


Croyland, and John Fabian. The firſt, who wrote in his convent, and 
only mentioned incidentally affairs of Nate, is very barren and conciſe : he. 
appears indeed not to have been ill informed, and ſometimes even in a ſitua- 

tion of perſonally knowing the tranſactions of the times; for in one place we 
are told in a marginal note, that the doctor of the canon law, and one of the 


king's counſellors, who was ſent to Calais, was the author of the Continua- 
nion. Whenever therefore his aſſertions are poſitive, and not merely flying 
reports, he ought to be admitted as fair evidence, ſince we have no better. 


And yet a monk who buſies himſelf in recording the inſignificant events of 


his own order or monaſtery, and who was at moſt occaſionally made uſe of, 
was not likely to know the moſt important. and moſt myſterious ſecrets of 


ſtate; I mean, as he was not employed in thoſe iniquitaus tranſactions—If he 


had been, wh een learn or might Noe al leſs truth from him. | 


yoke Fabian was a merchant, and had dern theriff of London, .and died in 


1512 : he conſequently lived on the ſpot at that very intereſting period. Yet 
no ſheriff was ever leſs qualified to write a hiſtory of England. His narrative 


is dry, unten td and unimportant: he mentions the deaths of princes 


ad” revolutions of government, with the ſume * and brevity as he 
: bs Ln | | TE would 


\ 
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would ſpeak of che appointment of churchwardens. I ſay not this from any | 

partiality, or to decry the ſimple man as. croſſing; my opinion; for Fabian's 
teſtimony is far. from bearing hard againſt, Richard, even though. he wrote 
under Henry the ſeventh, who would have ſuffered no apology. for his rival, 
and whoſe, reign was employed not only in extirpating the houſe of York; 
but in forging the moſt atrocious calumnies to blacken their memarien and 
ima their juſt e | | 


** * p . N * 2 „ 0 ? * if 
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But the great 8 1 x hoc all later * axe hog. ther: ma» 
Fo for the reign of Richard the third, is ſir Thomas More. Grafton, | 
the next in order, has copied him verbatim: ſo does Hollingſhed—and we 
are told by the former in a marginal note, that fir Thomas was under-ſheriff 
of London when he compoſed his work. It is in truth a compoſition, and a 
very beautiful one. He was then in the vigour of his fancy; and freſh from 
the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman hiſtorians, whoſe manner he has imitated 
in divers imaginary orations. They ſerve to lengthen an unknown hiſtory of 
little more than two. months. into a pretty ſizeable volume; but are no more 
to be received as genuine, than; the facts they are adduced to countenance. 
An under-ſheriff of London, aged but twenty-eight, and recently marked 
with the diſpleaſure of the crown, was not likely to be furniſhed with ma- 
terials from any high authority, and could not receive them from the beſt 
authority, I mean the adverſe party, who were pi oſcribed, and all their 
chiefs. baniſhed or put to death. Let us again recur to dates . Sir Thomas 
| More was born in 1480: he was appointed under - iheriff in 1 508, and three 

years before had offended Henry the ſeventh in the tender point of oppoſing 
a ſubſidy. Buck, the apologiſt of Richard the third, -aſcribes the authorities 
| of fir Thomas to the information of archbiſhop Morton; and it is true that 
he had been brought up under that prelate; but Morton died in 1 500, when | 

Gr. Thomas was but twenty years old, and when he had ſcarce, thought of 
writing hiſtory. What materials he had gathered from his maſter. were pro- 
bably nothing more than a general narrative of the preceding times in diſ- 

courſe at dinner or in a winter's evening, if ſo raw a youth, can be ſuppoſed 
to have been admitted to familiarity. with, a, pr prelate of that rank and prim | 
miniſter. But granting, that, ſuch pregnant parts as Mares bad leaped, the 
harrier of N ing d himſelf into the archbiſhop's favour ; could: 
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he have . from a more corrupted ſource ? Morton had not only violated 
his allegiance to Richard, but had been the chief engine to dethrone him and 
to plant a baſtard ſcion on the throne. Of all men living there could not be 
more ſuſpicious teſtimony than the prelate's, except the king's: and had the 
archbiſhop ſelected More for the hiſtorian of thoſe dark ſcenes; who had ſo 
much intereſt to blacken Richard, as the man who had riſen to be prime 
miniſter to his rival? Take it therefore either way, that the archbiſhop did 
or did not pitch on a young 'man of twenty to write that hiſtory, his autho- 
ny” was as W as __ be. wh 

it may be ſaid, on the ener hand, that fir Thotias who had ſmarted for 
his boldneſs (for his father, a judge of the king's bench, had been impri- 
* foned and fined for his ſon's offence), had had little nee ent to flatter the 
Lancaſtrian cauſe. It is very true; nor am I inclined to impute adulation to 
one of the horieſteſt ſtateſmen and brighteſt names in our annals. He. who 
ſcorned to fave his life by bending to the will of the ſon, was not likely to 
canvaſs the favour of the father, by proftituting his pen to the humour of the 
court: I take the truth to be, that fir Thotnas wrote his Reign of Edward 
the fifth as he wrote his Utopia; to amuſe his leiſure and exerciſe his fancy. 
He took up a paltry canvas, and embroidered it with a flowing deſign as his 
imagination ſuggeſted the colours. I ſhould deal more ſeyerely with his 
reſpected memory on any other hypotheſis. | He has been guilty of ſuch pal- 
pable and material falſehoods, as, while they deſtroy his credit as an hiſtorian, 
would reproach his'veracity as a man, if we could | impute them to premedi- 
_ tated perverſion of truth, and not to youthful levity and inaccuracy. Stand- 
ing as they do, the ſole ground-work of that reign's r, [ am authorized 
to pronounce the work, invention and romance. 1 

g = ES 

Polidore Virgil, a 8 and * bf a light Latin Hey: was Er 
during the reigns of Henry the ſeventh and eighth. I may quote him now- 
and-then, and the Chronicle of Groyland but- neither furniſhes us with much 
wall 

3 was F ples writer in that + age. of far greater 8 : 
whole negligent ſimplicity and veracity are unqueſtionable; who had great 


opportunities of knowing our ſtory, and whoſe teſtimony i is corroborated by 
Vor. | | ; i „„ 
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our records 1 mean Philip de Comines. He and Buck agree with one an- 
_— and wien the rolls of homo fir Thomas More with none of * 


Buck, fo long ee as a lover of Walen nds as an advocate be. a 
monſter, gains new credit the deeper this dark ſcene is fathomed. Undoubt- 
edly Buck has gone too far; nor are his ſtyle and method to be admired. 
With every intention of vindicatiog Richard, he does but authenticate his 
crimes, by ſearching in other ſtory for parallel inſtances of what he calls 
policy. No doubt politicians will acquit Richard, if confeſſion of his crimes _ 
be pleaded in defence of them. Policy will, juſtify his taking off opponents. 


Policy will maintain him in removing thoſe who would have barred his ob- 


taining the crown, whether he thought he had a right to it, or was deter- 
mined to obtain it. Morality, eſpecially in the latter caſe, cannot take his 
part. I ſhall ſpeak more to this immediately. Rapin conceived doubts; 


but, inſtead of purſuing them, wandered after judgments ; and they will lead 


a man wherever he has a mind to be led. Carte, with more manly ſhrewd- 
neſs, has ſifted many. parts of Richard's ſtory, and gueſſed happily. My part 
has leſs penetration; but the Parliamentary Hiſtory, the compariſon of dates, 
and the authentic monument lately come to light, and from which I ſhall 
give. extracts, have convinced me, that if Buck is too favourable, all our 


other hiſtorians are blind * and have not made out a beeptrth, part of 
their aſſertions. 5 . ee 


| * 


"The ſtory of Edward 1 — 1 is 128 rela 1. fir Thomas Mot, and 
copied Rom him by all our hiſtorians, 208 


When the king his fither died, the Rutz der is court 'at 8 un- 
FR the tuition of his maternal uncle Anthony earl Rivers. Richard duke of 
_ Glouceſter was in the north, returning from his ſucceſsful expedition againſt 
the Scots. The queen wrote inſtantly to her brother to bring up the young 
King to London, with a train of two thouſand horſe: a fact allowed by hiſ- 
torians, and which, whether a prudent caution or not, was the firſt A T 
of the new reign; and likely to ſtrike, as it did ſtrike, the duke of Glou- 
ceſter and the ancient nobility with a jealouſy, that the queen intended to 
_ exclude them from the adminiſtration, and to govern in concert with her 
own family. It is not "improper to obſerve, that no precedent authorized her 
to aſſume ſuch power. Joan, Ew dowager of Wales, and widow of the 


e 5 e Rn ns ng black 
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black prince, had no ſhare in the government during the minority of her ſon 
Richard the ſecond. Catharine of Valois, widow of Henry the fifth, was 
alike excluded from the regency, though her ſon was but a. year old. And 
if Iſabella governed on the depoſition of Edward the ſecond, it was by an 
uſurped power, by the ſame power that. had contributed to dethrone her huſ- 
band; a power ſanctified by no title, and confirmed by no act of parliament *. 
The firſt ſtep to a female regency F enacted, though it never took you Was 
my yOu afterwards, 3 in the "gn of a the eighth. _ 


Edward, on his death-bed, had patched up a nn e n between his _— | 
wife's: kindred and 'the great lords of the court; particularly between the f 
marquis Dorſet, the queen's ſon, and the lord chamberlain Haſtings, Yet 5 = 
whether the diſguſted lords had only ſeemed to yield, to ſatisfy the dying | | | 
king, or whether the ſteps taken by the queen gave them new cauſe of um- 
brage, it appears that the duke of Buckingham was the firſt to communicate 
his ſuſpicions to Glouceſter, and to dedicate himſelf to his ſervice. Lord 
Haſtings was ſcarce leſs forward to join in like meaſures: and all three, it is 
pretended, were ſo alert, that they contrived to have it inſinuated to the 
queen, that it would give much offence if the young king ſhould be brought 
to London with ſo great a force as ſhe had ordered; on which . ſhe 

wrote to lord Pavers to countermand her farſt dire&ions. 


It is difficult not to ſuſpect, that our kiſtorians have imagined more plot- 
ting in this tranſaction than could ealily be compaſſed in ſo ſhort a period, 
and in an age when no communication could be carried on but by. ſpecial 
nen, in 825 an, and with no robs. of poſt-horſes. 


” ne A ed died April ach and his ſon made his entrance into 
London + May 4th. It is not probable that the queen communicated her 
directions for bringing up her ſon with an armed force to the lords of the 
council, and her newly reconciled enemies. But ſhe might be betrayed, 
Still it enen ſome time for Buckingham to ag his ſervant Percival 5 


* Twelve gerd were eise by par- for not 4 a F to parliament. Vide 
hament, and the earl of Lancaſter entruſted Parliam. Hit. vol. 1, p. 208, 215. 
with the care of the king's perſon. The latter + Vide the act of ſucceſſion i in Parliam. Hiſt. „„ 
being excluded from exerciſing his charge by vol. 3, p. Faye” 1 | e N 
the þ e and Mortimer, gave that as a reaſon Ka Fabian, he ; 2 | 
25 e | | (though 
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(though fir Thomas More vaunts his expedition) to York, where the duke of 

Glouceſter'then lay *; for Percival's return (it muſt be obſerved too that the 
duke of Buckingham was in Wales, conſequently did not learn the queen's 
orders upon the Tpot, but either received the account from London, or 
learnt it from Ludlow); for the two dukes to ſend inſtructions to their 
confederates in London; for the impreſſion to be made on the queen, and for 


her diſpatching her counter-orders; for Percival to poſt back and meet Gloũ- 


ceſter at Nottingham, and for returning thence and bringing his maſter 
Buckingham to meet Richard at Northampton, at the very time of the king's 


: arrival there. All this might happen, undoubredly ; ; and yet who will be- 


lieve, that ſuch myſterious and rapid negotiations came to the knowledge of 


: fir Thomas More twenty-five years afterwards, when, as it will appear, he 


knew "gm. of abe en and ue _ that N e at the: ne 


Period 7 


But ae the GroehRaticos are true, or whether artfully imagined, it 
is certain that the king with a ſmall force arrived at Northampton, and thenee 
proceeded to Stony Stratford. Earl Rivers remained at Northampton, where 


he was cajoled by the two dukes till the time of reſt, when the gates of the | 


inn were ſuddenly locked, and the earl made priſoner. | Early in the morn- 
ing the two dukes haſtened to Stony Stratford, where in the king's preſence 


they picked a quarrel with his other Half-brother the lord Richard Grey, 
accuſing him, the marquis Dorſet, and their uncle Rivers, of ambitious and 


hoſtile deſigns, to which end the marquis Bad entered the , taker E, 
treaſure thence, Tag ſent A: force to N N l 


50 2726 * ſays ſir Thomas, the FEM "PR. Were . for 3 and 


: neceſſary purpoſes, and by appointment of the council; but ſomewhat they muſt 
fey.” As fir Thomas has not been pleaſed to ſpecify thoſe purpoſes, and as 


in thoſe times at leaſt privy councillors were exceedingly complaiſant to the 


: roy. an he muſt allow us to doubt whether the: purpoſes of the queen's 8 5 


21 ſhould be hes 600 that the 2 of to ſolemnie a funeral for him ; ; but this very 


Glouceſter i is poſitively ſaid to be celebrating his circumſtance takes off from the probability of 


bers: obo ode It not only by ikes off Richard having as yer: laid any rw for 2 


for the news of king Edward's death to a York at ſuch a criſis, if he had intended to der 
bras wa for the — to be made there into the throne. 7 


ie | e | relations 
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relations were quite ſo innocent as s he would make us believe ; ; and whether 
the princes of the blood and the ancient nobility had not ſome reaſon to be 
jealous that the queen was uſurping more power than the laws had given her. 
The cataſtrophe of her whole family ſo truly deſerves commileratron, that we 
are apt to ſhut our eyes to all her weakneſs and ill Judged policy ; and yet at 
every ſtep we find how much ſhe contributed to draw ruin on their heads and 


her own, by the confeſſion even of her apologiſts. The duke of Glouceſter. 


was the firſt prince of the blood: the conſtitution pointed him out as regent : 
no will, no diſpolition- of the late king was even alleged to bar his preten- 
ſions: he had ſerved the ſtate with bravery, ſucceſs and fidelity; and the 
queen herſelf, who had been inſulted by Clarence, had had no cauſe to com- 
plain of Glouceſter. Let all her conduct intimated. deſigns of governing by 
force in the name of her ſon “. 


chard's memory, let us allow that at leaſt tus far he ated as moſt princes 
would have done in his ſituation, in a lawleſs and barbarous age; and rather 
inſtigated by others, than from any before- conceived ambition and ſyſtem. 


If the journies of Percival are true, Buckingham was the devil that tempted 


Richard; and if Richard ſtill wanted inſtigation, then jit muſt follow, that 


he had not murdered Henry the ſixth, his ſon, and Clarence, to pave his 


own way to the crown. If this ſine ſtory of Buckingham and Percival is not 
true, what becomes of ſir Thomas "More $ w on which the whole. fabric. 
n e er f. J. e, 


1 Richard, 5 Thomas Vaughan, 45 9 RicharT Hawte, were arreſted, 


and, with lord Rivers, ſent priſoners to Pomfret, w while the dukes conduted. 


the king by caly ſtages. to London. 
The queen, hearing what jv. appency tock fandtuary at Weſiminſter, 


125 


If theſe facts are impartially ſtated, and 
grounded on the confeſſion of thoſe who inveigh moſt bitterly againſt Ri- 


* Grafton ſays, « and in effect every one as 


he was neereſt of kinne unto the queene, ſo was 


he planted nere about the prince.” p. 761: and 
again, p. 762, © the duke of Glouceſter under- 


ſtanding that the lordes, which were about the 


king, entended to bring him up to his coronation, 
accompanied with ſuch power of their friendes, 
that it ſhould be hard for him, to bring his pur- 


pole to paſſe, without gathering and afſemble of 
* and in manner ** open, war,” Kc. In 


the face We it appears, that the argument ales 


to diſſuade the queen from employing force was, 
that it would be a breach of the accommodation 

made by the late king between her relations and 
the great lords: and ſo undoubtedly it was: and: 
though they are accuſed of violating the peace, 


it is plain that the queen's inſincerity had been 
at leaſt equal to, theirs, and that tlie nt Be 
of the e e ee ſule. 
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. 10 his coronation. Haſtings, who Looms to have preceded them, endeavoured” 
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with ber other ſon the duke of Vork, and the princeſſes. her PRETOY 
Rotheram, archbiſhop of York and lord-chancellor, - repaired, to her with the 
great ſeal, and endeavoured to comfort her diſmay with a friendly meſſage he 
Rad received from Haſtings, who was with the confederate lords on the road. 
« A woe worth him!“ quoth the queen, for it is he that goeth about to 
deſtroy me and my blood!” Not a word is ſaid of her ſuſpecting the duke of 
Glouceſter. The archbiſhop ſeems to have been the firſt who entertained any 
fuſpicion ; and yet, if all that our hiſtorian [ſays of him is true, Rotheram 
was far from being a ſhrewd man: witneſs-the indiſcreet anſwer which he is 


_ faid to have made on this occaſion. * Madam,” quoth he, be of good com- 


fort, and aſſure you, if they crown any other king than your ſon whom they 
now have, os ſhall on the morrow crown his brother whom you have here 
with you.” Did the filly prelate think that it would be much conſolation to 
a-mother, whoſe eldeſt ſon might be murthered, that her younger ſon would 
be crowned in priſon? Or was the to be ſatisfied with e one con ned 
to FO RG wen oy ny RE" it geen es ge 


BAY 


| He then n delivered the fea wo the e queen, and 25 s lightly ſen fore back im- 


The diikees acting \ their MAY — PIN were a as FOR 


to pacify the apprehenſions which had been raiſed in the people, acquainting 
them that the arreſted lords had been impriſoned for plotting againſt the 


dukes of Glouceſter and Buckingham. As both thoſe princes were of the 
| Blood royal *, we this accuſation. m not ill founded, it en e been 


Henry Joke. of. 83 Was: the i. imme- ſtock * of Glouceſter, hs eonnged ſon of ; 


Ainte deſcendant and heir of Thomas of Wood- Edward the _ as will . * this table-: 


,; SHomas duke of Gloyceſter, Ss 080 


nun! ear of Saba. 
. 


: 92 is RG Sy — - wy = | 
111 is | ad an Buckingtiaiy was ködbenced Giter be 1 aner wh ths gh ad net 
by this nearneſs to the crown; for it made him overlook the proximity of blood, when he after- 


overlook his own. alliance with the 3 whoſe wards put to death he fon of this duke. 


4 | the 
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the intention, as J have ſhown, to bar them from any ſhare | in the adminiſtra- 
tion, to which, by the cuſtom of the realm, they were entitled. So much 


depends on this foundation, that I ſhall be excuſed from enforcing it. The 


queen's party were the aggreſſors; and though that alone would not juſtify all 
the following exceſſes, yet we muſt not judge of thoſe times by the preſent. 
Neither the crown nor the great men were reſtrained by ſober eſtabliſhed 


forms and proceedings as they are at preſent ; and from the death of Edward 


the third, force alone had dictated. Henry the fourth had ſtepped into the 


throne contrary to all juſtice. A title ſo defeckive had opened a door to at- : 


tempts as violent; and the various innovations introduced in the latter years 


of Henry the ſixth had annihilated all ideas of order. Richard duke of Vork 


had been declared. ſucceſſor to the crown during the life of Henry and of his 
ſon prince Edward, and, as appears by the Parliamentary Hiſtory, though 
not noticed by our careleſs hiſtorians, was even appointed. prince of Wales, 
The duke of Clarence had received much ſuch another declaration in his fa- 


vour during the ſhort reſtoration of Henry, What temptations were theſe 


7 precedents to an affronted prince! We ſhall ſee ſoon what encouragement 
they gave him to examine cloſely i into his nephew's pretenſions; and how 


: imprudent it was in the queen to provoke Glouceſter, when her very exiſt- 


ence as queen was liable to ſtrong objections. Nor ought the ſubſequent ex- 
_ ecutions of lord Rivers, lord Richard Grey, and of lord Haſtings-himſelf, to 
be conſidered in ſo very ſtrong à light, as they would appear in if acted in 
modern times. During the wars of Lork and Lancaſter, no forms of trial 
had been obſerved.” Not only peers taken in battle had been put to death 
without proceſs, but whoever, though not in artns, was made prifoner by 
the victorious party, underwent the ſame fate; as was the caſe of Tiptoft 
earl of Worceſter, who had fled and was taken in diſguiſe. Trials had never 
deen uſed with any degree of ſtrictneſs, as at preſent; and though Richard 
was purſued and killed as an uſurper, the Solomon that ſucceeded him was 
not a jot leſs a tyrant,” Henry the eighth was ſtill leſs of a temper to give 
greater latitude to the laws.” In fact, little ceremony or judiciał proceeding 


was obſerved on trials, till the reign of Elizabeth, who, though decried of 
late for her deſpotiſm; in order to give ſome ſhadow of countenance to 


the tyranny of the Stuarts, was the firſt of our princes under whom any 


gravity or equity was allowed in caſes of treaſon. To judge impartially there- 
fore, we ought to recall the temper and manners of the times we read of. 


It is mocking to eat our enemies; but it is not ſo ſhocking in an Iroquois, as it 
MOOG. | would 
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would: ** in the king of pruſſia. And this is all I en for, that the 
Crimes of Richard; which he really committed. at leaſt which we have rea- 


ki 


Le * - 


Jon to believe he committed, were more the crimes of the age than of the 
man; and except thoſe executions of Rivers, Grey, and Haſtings, I defy 
any body to er one en of, 1 ee to ese e ede n Ou —_ 


y F 


Ib age 0 bat ihe ene of Glouceſter: Arie een) the e | 


to prevent farther reſort thither; but Sir: Thomas confeſſes too, that divers 
_ Tords, knights,” and gentlemen, Siber for favour of the queen, or for fear of . 
| themſelves, aſſembled companies, . and went. flocking together in harneſs. Let us 
ſtrip this paragraph of its hiſtoric: buſkins, and it is plain that tbe gueen's 
Party took 2p arm . I 


lis is no indifferent circumſtance. She had plotted 
to keep poſſeſſion of the king, and to govern in his name by force, but had 
-been outwitted, and her family kad been impriſoned for the attempt. Con- 


| Joe: that -ſhe was: diſcovered, perhaps reaſonably alarmed at -Glouceſter's 


defigns, ſhe had ſecured herſelf and at 1 children in ſanctuary. Ne- 
5 rather than law juſtif roceedings: But what excuſe can be 

made for her faction having — to N Who was authorized, by the 

tenour of former reigns, to guard the king's perſon till parliament ſhould de- 
— clays a regency, but his uncle and the princes of the blood? Endeayouring 

to eſtabliſn the queen's authority by. force, Was rebellion againſt the laws. 1 
ſtate this miputely, b b 


cauſe the fact has never been attended. to; and l. 
hiſtorians paſs it over, as if Richard had hurrie 


ied on the depoſition of Man ne- 
phews without any colour of decency, and without the leaſt provocation to 

any of his proceedings. Haſtings is even ſaid to have warned the citizens 
that matters were likely 7o come to 4 field (to a battle) from the oppoſition of 
the adverſe party, though as yet no ſymptom had appeared of deſigns ag aint 
the king, whom the two dukes were bringing to his coronation- Nay, it 
is not probable that Glouceſter had as yet meditated more than ſecuring the 
regency; for, had he had deſigns on the crown, would he have weakened bis 
own claim by aſſuming the protectorate, which he could not accept but by 
acknowledging the title of his nephew? This in truth ſeems to me to have 
Hheen the caſe. The ambition of the queen and her family alarmed the princes 
ad the FR eee. Burkinginc., Haſtings, and many more had 


* 
1 


G3; ene by the Cnc of Cn, BY 
| | checked 
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checked thoſe attempts. The next ſtep was to ſecure the regency : but none 
_ of theſe acts could be done without grievous provocation to the queen. As 
ſoon as her ſon ſhould come of age, ſhe might regain her power and the 
means of revenge. Self. ſecurity prompted the princes and lords to guard 
againſt this reverſe ; and what was equally dangerous to the queen, the depref- 
oh of her bone called forth and revived all the hatred of her enemies. Her 
marriage had given univerſal offence to the nobility, and been the ſource of 
all the late diſturbances and bloodſhed. The great earl of Warwick, pro- 
voked at the contempt ſhewn to him by king Edward while negotiating a 
match for him in France, had abandoned him for. Henry the ſixth, whom he 
had again ſet on the throne. Theſe calamities were till freſh in every mind, 
and no doubt contributed to raiſe Glouceſter to the throne, which he could 
not have attained without almoſt general concurrence: yet if we are to be- 
lieve hiſtorians; he, Buckingham, the mayor of London, and one Dr, Shaw, 
operated this revolution by a ſermon and a ſpeech to the people, though the 
people would not even give a huzza to the propoſal. The change of govern- 
ment in The Rehearſal | is not effected more _ * the Phyſician 14 geutle- 
man uſher, | ; 


do ye take this, and I'll ſeize rnb ohh | 
In Oy manner Richard affines: or was inveſted. with 85 Pepe due 
30 not appear. Sir Thomas More, ſpeaking of him by that title, ſays, * the 
protector which always you muſt take for the duke of Glouceſter,” Fabian, 
after mentioning the ſolemn * arrival of the king 1 in London, adds, Than 


proviſyon was made for the kinge's coronation ; in which paſtime (interval) 


the duke being admitted for lord proteRour,” As the parliament was not fit= 


ting, this dignity was no doubt conferred on him by the aſſent of the lords and 
privy- council; and as we hear of no oppoſition, none was probably made. 5 
He was the only perſon to whom that rank Was: due ; his right could not and 
does not ſeem to have been queſtioned. / The Chronicle of Croyland corrobo- 
rates ey opinion, ſaying, * ee dictus Ricardus dux Ghoceſtrie illum 


» He Was aka 8 a PY Ns cere - citizens in welch, to he 8 of v. C. borſes, AY 


mony ; for he ſays, ( The king was of the maior | and than from thence conveyed unto the citie, 
and his citizens met at Harneſey park, the maior the king beynge i in blewe velvet, and all his lords 
and his brethren * clothed 3 in dankt, and the and ſervauntes] in blacke cloth.” p. 513. | 
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ſolennem wagiſtratum, qui duct Humfrido Gloceſtriz, ſtante minore ætate 
regis Henrici, ut regni protector appellaretur, olim  contingebat. EA igitur 
r * eſt, de eonſenſu & 5 omnium W p. 5 56. 


Thus fax therefore: it 4 be allowed chat Richard acted no illegal part, 
nor diſcovered more ambition than became him. He had defeated the queen's 
Innovations, and ſecured her accomplices. To draw off our attention from 
ſuch regular ſteps, fir Thomas More has exhauſted all his eloquence and 
imagination to work up a piteous ſcene, in which the queen is made to 
excite our compaſſion in the higheſt degree, and is furniſhed by that able 
pen with ſtrains of pathetic oratory, which no part of her conduct affords us 
reaſon to believe ſhe poſſeſſed. This ſcene is occaſioned by the demand of 
delivering up her ſecond ſon. Cardinal Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
is the inſtrument employed by the protector to effect this purpoſe. The fact 
is confirmed by Fabian in his rude and brief manner, and by the Chronicle of 
Croyland, and therefore cannot be diſputed. But though the latter author 
affirms that force was uſed to oblige the cardinal to take that ſtep, he by no 
means agrees with fir Thomas More in the repugnance of the queen to com- 
ply, nor in that idle diſcuſſion on the privileges of ſanctuaries, on which fir 
Thomas has waſted-ſo many words. On the contrary, the Chronicle declares, 
that the queen verbis gratanter annuens, dimifit puerum.” The king, 
who had been lodged in the palace of the wah of or was now re- 
moved with his m to the Tower. 1 


4 


— 


| This laſt circumſtance has not a little contributed to raiſe bender l in vulgar | 


minds, who of late years have been accuſtomed to ſee no perſons of rank 
lodged in the Tower but ſtate criminals. But in that age the caſe was widely 
different. It not only appears by a map engraven ſo late as the reign of queen 


Elizabeth, that the Tower was a royal palace, in which were ranges of 
buildings called the king's and queen's apartments, now demoliſhed ; but it 
is a known fact, that they did often lodge there, eſpecially previous to their 


coxonations. The queen of Henry the ſeventh lay-in there : queen Elizabeth 


went thither after her triumphant entry into the city ; and many other in- 


- Rtances might be produced: but for brevity I omit them, to come to one of 


the principal tranſactions of this dark period: I mean Richard's aſſumption | 


of the crown. Sir Tan. Mare s account of this extraordinary event is 


r 


$ Xe . 
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totally Inrobable; and poſitively falſe in the ground-work of that revolution; 
He tells us, that Richard meditating uſurpation, divided the lords into two 
ſeparate councils, aſſembling the king's or queen's party at Baynard's caſtle, 
but holding his own private junto at Croſby-place. From the latter he be- 
gan with ſpreading murmurs, whiſpers, and reports againſt the legality of the 
late king's marriage. — Thus far we may credit him—but what man of 


common ſenſe can believe, that Richard went ſo far as publicly to aſperſe the 


| honour of his own mother? That mother, Cecily ducheſs dowager of York, 
a princeſs of a ſpotleſs character, was then living: ſo were two of her daugh- 
ters, the ducheſſes of Suffolk and Burgundy, Richard's own ſiſters: one of 
them, the ducheſs of Suffolk, walked at his enſuing coronation, and her ſon 
the earl of Lincoln was by Richard himſelf, after the death of his own ſon, 
declared heir apparent to the crown. “ Is it, can it be credible, that Richard 
actuated a venal preacher * to declare to the people from the pulpit at Paul's 
croſs, that his mother bad been an adultereſs, and that her two eldeſt ſons F, 
Edward the fourth and the duke of Clarence , were ſpurious ? and that the 


good lady had not given a legitimate child to her huſband but the protector, 
and I ſuppole the ducheſs of Suffolk, though no mention is ſaid to be made 


of her in the ſermon ? For as the ducheſs of Suffolk was older than Richard, 
and conſequently would have been involved in the charge of baſtardy, could 


he have declared her ſon his heir, he who ſet. aſide his brother's children for 


their illegitimacy? I. adies of the leaſt diſputable gallantry generally ſuffer 
their huſband to beget his heir; and if doubts ariſe on the legitimacy of 


their iſſue, the younger branches Guin moſt liable to ſuſpicion. - But a tale ſo 
groſs could not have R even on the mob no proof, no preſumption of 


+ —_ 


22S What ſhould we think of a CS hiſto- a Richard, had been murthered at the battle 


rian, who ſhould fink all mention of the conven- of Wakefield, and ſo was omitted i in that! imagi- 


tion parliament, and only tell us that one doctor nary accuſation. | 

Burnet got up into the pulpit, and affured the | 

people that Henrietta Maria (a little more ſuſ@= 4 Clarence is the firſt who is  faid to have pro- 
pected of gallantry than ducheis Cecily) pro- pagated this ſlander ; and it was much more con- 
duced Charles the ſccond andJames the ſecond in ſonant to his levity and indigeſted politics, than 
adultery, and gave no legitimate iſſue to Charles to the good ſenſe of Richard. Who can believe 


the firſt but Mary princeſs of Orange, mother of that Richard renewed this ſtory, eſpecially as he 
king Will am; that the people laughed at him, muſt have altered the dates of his mother's 


and fo the prince of Orange became king ? amours, and made them continue to her con- 


ception 'of him, as Clarence had made them Nax | 


+ The earl of Rutland, another fon, elder in his own favour? N 


1 ; | | the 
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the fat was pretended,” Were the * ducheſs and her daughters ſilent on ſe 


ſcaudalous an inſinuation? Agrippina would ſcarce have heard it with 


patience. Moriar modo imperet !. faid that empreſs, in her wild wiſh of 


crowning her ſon : but had he, unprovoked, aſperſed her honour in the open 


. forum, would the mother have ſubmitted to fo unnatural an inſult? In Ri- 


— 


chard's caſe the imputation was beyond meafure atrocious and abfurd; What! 


taint the fame of his mother to pave his way to the crown! Who had heard 
af her guilt? And if guilty, how came ſhe to flop the career of her intrigues? 
But Richard had better pretenſions, and had no occaſion to ſtart doubts even 


an his own legitimacy, which was too much connected with that of his bro- 


thers to be toſſed and bandied about before the multitude.  .Clarence had 


been ſolemnly attainted by act of parliament, and his children were. out. of 


the queſtion. - The doubts on the validity of Edward's marriage were better 
grounds for Richard's proceedings than aſperſion of his mother's honour. On 
that invalidity he claimed the crown, and obtained it; and with ſuch uni- 
verſal concurrence, that the nation undoubtedly was on his fide :—but as he 
could nor deprive his nephews on that foundation, without baſtardizing their 
ſiſters too, no wonder the hiſtorians who wrote under the Lancaſtrian domi- 


nation, have uſed all their art and induſtry to milreprefent:the fact. If the 


marriage of Edward the fourth with the widow. Grey was bigamy, and con- 


ſequently null, what became of the title of Elizabeth of York, wife of Henry 


the ſeventh? What became of it ? Why, a baſtard. branch of I. ancaſter, matched | 
with a baſtard of York, were obtruded on the nation as the right heirs of the 
crown j and, as far as two negatives can make an affirmative, they were fo. 


0 It appears "ET Rymer' > Foedera, that the 


- very firſt a& of Richard's reign is dated from qua- 
dam alteri camera juxta capellam in hoſpitio do- 


mine Ceciliz duciſfæ Eborum. It daes not look 
much as if he had publicly accuſed his mother of 
adultery, when he held his frſt council at her 


houſe. Among theHarleian MSS. in the Muſeum, 
Ne 2236, art, 6, is the following letter from 
1 Richard to this very princeſs his mother, which 
is an additional proof of the good terms on which 


they lived: © Madam, I recomaunde me to you as 


hertely as is to me poſſible, beſeching you in my 
moſt humble and affectuouſe wiſe of your daly 
 blefling to my ſynguler comfort and defence in 
my nede; and, madam, I hertely beſeche you, 
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that I may often here from you to my comfort; 
and ſuche newes as be here, my ſervaunt Thomas 
Bryan this berer ſhall ſhowe you, to whom pleaſe 


it you to yeve credence, unto. And, madam, I 
beſeche you to be good and gratioule lady to my 
lord my chamberlayn to be your officer in Wilt- 


ſhire in ſuche as Colinbourne had: I truſt he 


ſhall therin do you good ſervyce and that it 
pleſe you, that by this berer I may underſtande 


your pleaſur in this behalve. And I praye God 
ſende you th accompliſhement of your noble de- 


fires. Written at Pountfreit, the thirde day of 


Juyn, with the bande of your moſt humble ſon, 
Kicardus Rex.“ 


15 Buck, 
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Buck, whoſe integrity will more and more appear, affirms that, before 
Edward had eſpouſed the lady Grey, he had been contracted to the lady Elea- 
ngr Butler, and married to her by the biſhop of Bath. Sir Thomas More, 
on the contrary (and here it is that I am unwillingly obliged to charge that 
great man with wilful falſehood), pretends that the ducheſs of York, his mo- 
ther, endeavouring to diſſuade him from ſo diſproportionate an alliance, 
urged him with a pre- contract to one Elizabeth Lucy, who however, being 
preſſed, confeſſed herſelf his coneubine; but denied any marriage. Doctor 
Shaw too, the preacher, we are told by the ſame authority, pleaded from the 
pulpit the king s former marriage with Elizabeth Lucy; and the duke of 
Buckingham 1 is ſaid to have harangued the people to the ſame effect. But 
now let us ſee how the caſe really ſtood : Elizabeth Lucy was the daughter of 
one Wyat of Southampton, a mean gentleman, ſays Buck, and the ; with of 
one Lucy, as mean a man as Wyat. The miſtreſs, of Edward ſhe notoriouſly 
was; but what if, in Richard's purſuit of the crown, no queſtion at all was 
made of this Elizabeth Lucy? We have the beſt and moſt undoubted autho- 
rities to aſſure us, that Edward's pre-contra& or marriage, urged to invalidate 
his match with the lady Grey, was with the lady Eleanor Talbot, widow of 
the lord Butler of Sudely, and ſiſter of the earl of Shrewſbury, one of the 
greateſt peers in the kingdom ; her mother was the lady Katherine Stafford, 

| daughter of Humphrey duke of Buckingham, prince of the blood: an alli- 
ance in that age never reckoned unſuitable. Hear the evidence. Honeſt 
Philip de Comines ſays“, © that the biſhop of Bath informed Richard, that 
he had married king Edward to an Engliſh lady ; & dit cet eveſque qu'il les 
avoit eſpouſes, & que n'y avoit que luy & ceux deux.” This is not poſitive, 
and yet the deſcription marks out the lady Butler, and not Elizabeth Lucy. 
But the Chronicle of Croyland i is more expreſs. * Color autem introitus & 
captz poſſeſſionis hujuſmodi ; is erat, Oſtendebatur per modum ſupplicationis 
in quodam rotulo pergameni quod filii regis. Edwardi,erant baſtardi, ſuppo- 
nendo illum precontraxiſſe cum quidam domina Alienora Bateler, antequam 
N med Elizabeth ps: vxorem; * a inſuper „ quod Gag Wenn 


* Liv. 6, p- 151. In the 6th book, N it might be PI truth thar the prelate told out of 

inſinuates that the biſhop acted out of revenge revenge, and not a lie; nor is it probable that his 
for having been impriſoned by Edward. It might tale would have had any weight, if falſe, and un- 

be ſo; but as Comines had before alleged that W by other n | | 

the biſhog had actually ſaid he had married them, . 

1 15 e fratris 
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fratris full; Gcorgii ducis Clarentize, fuiſſet attinctus; ita quod hodie 5 
certus & incorruptus ſanguis linealis ex parte Nichardt ducis Eboraci poterat 
inveniri, niſi in perſon dicti Richardi ducis Gloceſtriæ. Quo circa ſuppli- 
cabatur ei in fine ejuldem rotuli, ex parte dominorum & communitatis regni, ut 
jus ſuum in ſe aſſumeret.“ Is this full? Is this evidence? Here we ſee the 
origin of the tale relating to the ducheſs of York ; nullus certus & incorruptus 
' ſanguis : from theſe. miſtaken or perverted dots: flowed the report of Ri- 
chard's aſperſing his mother's honour. But as if truth was doomed to emerge, 
though ſtifled for near three hundred years, the roll of parliament is at length 
come to light (with other wonderful diſcoveries), and ſets forth, © that 
though the three e/tates which petitioned Richard to aſſume the erown were 
not aſſembled in form of parliament }*” yet it rehearſes the ſupplication (re- 
corded by the Chronicle above), and declares, that king Edward was and 
ſtood married and troth plight to one dame Eleanor Butler, daughter to the 
earl of Shrewſbury, with whom the ſaid king Edward had made a pre- con- 
tract of matrimony, long before he made his pretended-marriage with Eliza- 
| beth Grey.” Could fir Thomas More be ignorant of this fact? Or, if igno- 
rant, where is his competence as an hiſtorian? And how egregiouſly abſurd 
is his romance of Richard's aſſuming the crown in conſequence of doctor 
Shaw's ſermon and Buckingham's harangue, to neither of which he pretends 
the people aſſented! Doctor Shaw no doubt tapped the matter to the people; 
for Fabian aſſerts that he never durſt ſhew his face afterwards; and as Henry 
the ſeventh ſucceeded ſo ſoon, and as the ſlanders againſt Richard increaſed, 
that might happen: but it is evident that the nobility were diſpoſed to call 
the validity of the queen's marriage in queſtion, and that Richard was ſo- 
lemnly invited by the three eſtates to accept the regal dignity ; and that is 
| farther confirmed by the Chronicle of Croyland, which ſays that Richard, 
having brought together a great force from the north, from Wales and other 
Parts, did on the twenty-ſixth of June claim the crown, © ſeque-eodem die 
apud magnam aulam Weſtmonaſterij in cathedram marmoream ibi intruſit';” 
but the ſupplication afore- mentioned had firſt been preſented to him. This 
will no doubt be called violence and a force laid on the three eſtates; and 


yet that appears by no means to have been the caſe; for ſir Thomas More, 85 


Partial as he was againſt Richard, ſays, that to be ſure of all enemies, he 
ſent for five thouſand men out of the north againſt his coronation, which 


came up evill apparelled and worſe harneſſed, in ruſty harneſſe, neither de- 
fenſable 
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fenſable nor ſcoured to the ſale, which muſtered in Finſbury field, to the great 


diſdain of all lookers on.” Theſe ruſty companions, deſpiſed by the citizens, 
were not likely to intimidate a warlike nobility ; and had force been uſed to 


extort their aſſent, fir Thomas would have been the firſt to have told us ſo. 
But he ſuppreſſed an election that appears to have been voluntary, and in- 
vented a ſcene, in which, by his own account, Richard met with nothing but 
backwardneſs and ſilence, that amounted to a refuſal. The probability there- 
fore remains, that the nobility met Richard' s claim at leaſt half-way, from 
their hatred and jealouſy of the queen's family, and many of them from the 
conviction of Edward's pre- contract. Many might concur from provocation 
at the attempts that had been made to diſturb the due courſe of law, and 
ſome from apprehenſion of a minority. This laſt will appear highly proba- 
ble from three ſtriking circumſtances that I ſhall mention hereafter. The 
great regularity with which the coronation was prepared and conducted, and 
the extraordinary concourſe of the nobility at it, have not at all the air of an 
unwelcome revolution, accompliſhed merely by violence. On the contrary, 


28 —— — / 


it bore great reſemblance to a much later event, which, being the laſt of 


the kind, we term The Revolution. The three eſtates of nobility, clergy, and 


people, which called Richard to the crown, and whoſe act was confirmed by 


the ſubſequent parliament, trod the ſame ſteps as the convention did which 
elected the prince of Orange; both ſetting aſide an illegal pretender, the legi- 


timacy of whoſe birth was called in queſtion. And though the partiſans of 


the Stuarts may exult in my comparing king William to Richard the third, 
It wilt be no matter of triumph, ſince it appears that Richard's cauſe was as 


good as king William's, and that in both inſtances it was a free election. 


The art uſed by fir Thomas More (when he could not deny a pre- contract) 


in endeavouring to ſhift that objection on Elizabeth Lucy, a married woman, 
contrary to the ſpecific words of the act of parliament, betrays the badneſs 


of the Lancaſtrian cauſe, which would make-us doubt or wonder at the con- 
ſent of the nobility i in giving way to the act for baſtardizing the children of 
Edward the fourth. But reinſtate the claim of the lady Butler, which pro- 
bably was well known, and conceive the intereſt that her great relations muſt 
have made to ſet aſide the queen's marriage, nothing appears more natural 
than Richard's ſucceſſion. His uſurpation vaniſhes, and in a few Pages more 


I ſhall ſhew that his conſequential cruelty vaniſhes too, or at moſt is very 


problematic : but firſt I muſt revert to ſome intervening circumſtances. 


I 
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Ia its CA tory nothing | is Jeſs known to us than the Wu on which | 
ltd Hallings was put to death. He had lived in open enmity with the queen 
and her family, and had been but newly. reconciled to her ſon the marquis 


Dorſet; yet ſir Thomas owns that lord Haſtings was one of the firſt to abet 85 


Richard 8 proceedings againſt her, and concurred in all the protector's mea- 
8 ſures. We are 1 8 therefore to find this lord the firſt ſacrifice under the 
' new government. Sir Thomas More ſuppoſes (and he could only ſuppoſe, 


for, whatever archbiſhop Morton might tell him of the plots of Henry of 


Richmond, Morton was certainly not entruſted with the ſecrets of Richard), 
| fir e | ſay, ſuppoſes that Haſtings either withſtood the depoſition of 
Edward the fifth, or was accuſed of ſuch a delign by Cateſby, who was 
deeply in his confidence; and he owns that the protector undoubtedly loved 


him well, and lothb he was to have bim lot. What then is the preſumption? 


Is it not, that Haſtings really was plotting to defeat the new ſettlement con- 
trary to the intention of the three eſtates? And who can tell whether the 
ſuddenneſs of che execution was not the effect of neceſſity? The gates of the 


5 Tower were ſhut during that rapid ſcene; the protector and his adherents 


appeared in the firſt ruſty armour that was at hand: but this circumſtance is 
alleged againſt them, as an incident contrived to gain belief, as if they had 
been in danger of their lives. The argument is gratis dictum; and as Richard 


loved Haſtings and had uſed his miniſtry, the probability lies on the other 
| fide; and it is more reaſonable to believe that Richard acted in ſelf-defence, 


than that he exerciſed a wanton, unneceſſary, and diſguſting cruelty. The 


collateral circumſtances introduced by: More do but weaken * his account, f 


and take from its probability. , I do not mean the filly recapitulation of filly 
| omens which fore warned Haſtings of his fate, and, as omens generally do, to 


no manner of purpoſe ; but I ſpeak of the idle accuſations put into the mouth 


of Richard, ſuch as his baring his withered Ar, and i imputing it to ſorcery, 


"Wb kreept the Ae which fir Thomas 


ſays appeared to have been prepared before hand, 


The death of Haſtings, I allow, is the fact of 


| which we are moſt- ſure, without knowing the 


immediate motives: we muſt conclude i it Was de- 


termined on his oppoſing Richard's claim: farther - 


we do not know, nor whether that oppoſition was. 


made in a legal or hoſtile manner. It is impoſſi 


Ve to believe; that an hour before his death he 
ſhould have exulted in the deaths of their com- 


mon enemies, and vaunted, as fir Thomas More 


aſſerts, his connexion with Richard, if he was 
then actually at variance with him; nor that 


Richard ſhould, without provotation, have maſs 
ſacred fo excellent an accomplice. * This ſtory 


therefore, muſt be left in the dark, as we find it. 
33 "nd. 
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and to his blending the queen and Jane Shore in the ſame plot. Cruel or 
- Not, Richard was no fool ; and therefore it is highly improbable that he 
ſhould lay the withering of his arm on recent witchcraft, if it was true, as 
fir Thomas More pretends, that it never had been otherwiſe.—But of the 
blemiſhes and deformity of his perſon I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 
For the other accuſation of a league between Elizabeth and Jane Shore, fir 


Thomas More ridicules it himſelf, and treats it as highly unlikely. But, 
being unlikely, was it not more natural for him to think that it never was 


urged by Richard? And though ſir Thomas again draws aſide our attention 


by the penance of Jane, which ſhe certainly under went, it is no kind of proof 


that the protector accuſed the queen of having plotted “ with miſtreſs Shore. 


e relates to that ens, fair one L ſhall examine 8 at the end of this work. 


2 


The very day on a which: Haſtings, was beende were dase earl Rivers? 


lord Richard Grey, Vaughan, and Haute. Theſe executions are indubitable ; 3 
were conſonant to the manners and violence of the age; and perhaps 


juſtifiable by that wicked. code, ſtate- neceſſity. I have never pretended to 


deny them, becauſe I find them fully authenticated. I have in another 


place done juſtice to the virtues and excellent qualities of earl Rivers: let 
therefore my impartiality be believed, when 1 reject other facts, for which T 


can diſcover no good authority. I can haveino intereſt in Richard's guilt or 


innocence; but as Henry the ſeventh was ſo much intereſted to repreſent 


him as guilty, I cannot help imputing to the greater uſurper, and to the worſe 


n of the ache all that pans} to me to have wowed Oy" and miſre- 


4 pF % 


All obſtacles thus removed, and Richard ww ſolemaly inſtated | in the | 
throne. by the concurrent voice of the three: eſtates, * . i openly,” fays fir 


7 $5.00 | 
. @. 80 far ß it, Hot as „Mr. a ber not dated ell the 120 of ober following. IS 


there is in Rymer's Feedera a proclamation: of it credible.that Richard would have made uſe of 
Richard, in which he accuſes, not the lord Haſt- this woman's name again, if he had employed it 


ings, but the marquis Dorſet, of connection with before to blacken Haſtings? It } is not probable 
Jane Shore. Mr. Hume thinks ſo authentic à that, immediately on the death of the king, ſhe 


paper not ſufficient to overbalance the credit due 


to ſir Thomas More. What little credit was due 


to him appears from. the courſe of this work in 
Various and indubitable inſtances. The procla- 


mation againſt the lord Dorſet and Jane's Shore is 


3 th - _ 


had been taken into keeping by lord ings; 
but near ſeven months had elapſed between that 
death and her connection with the marquis. 
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capital and bloody ſcene of Richard's life being dated from this progreſs. The 


_ contradicted by fo many unqueſti 
to believe the murder of Edward the fifth and his brother, than the account 
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. Thomas: Mare, &* took - upon him to be king the * ninth day of June, and 


the x after was proclaimed, riding to Weſtminſter with great ftate ; 


and calling the judges before him, firaitly commanded them to execute the 


laws without favour of * with many good exhortations, of the which 


be followed not one.“ This 1 is an invidious and falſe accuſation. Richard, 
in his regal capacity, was an excellent king, and for the ſhort time of his. 


reign enacted many wiſe and wholeſome laws. I doubt even whether one of 
the beſt proofs of his uſurpation was not the goodneſs of his government, 
according to a common remark, that princes. of doubtful titles make the beſt 


| maſters, as it is more neceſſary for them to conciliate the favour of the 


people: the natural corollary from which obſervation need not be drawn. 
Certain it is, that in many parts of the kingdom, not poiſoned, by faction, 


he was. much beloved; and even after his death the northern counties gave 
ben amour of their afſeQion to his embody. Fob 42 


| „n. the ſath of July: Richard was crowned, and 4 alter ſet out on a 


progres. to York, on his way viſiting -Glouceſter, the feat of his former 
duchy. And naw: it is that I muſt eall up the attention of the reader, the 


narrative teems with uppohablines' and- notorious falſchoods, and is flathp 
nable facts, that, if we have no other reaſon 


LIT 


tranſ{mitted-to; us, we-ſhall very much doubt whether they ever were mur - 
dered at all. I will ſtate the account, examine it, and produce evidence to 


confute it, and then ws reader will form hes own judgment on the matter 


of ha: | 


* Richard; before - let "pe a hat ve owe no ene eg * Pee IA 
alfafnation but, on the road, © his mind miſgave him +, that while his. 
nepbews lined he ſhould- not poſſeſs the crown with fecurity. Upon this. 


| refieQion he diſpatched one Richard Greene to fir Robert Brakenbury, 
| Kentenant of the Tower, with a letter and credence alſo, that the ſame ſir _ 


Robert in any wiſe ſhould put the two children to death. This John Greene 
tid his, exrandt to Regkendury, tneeling: before Aue . d e who: | 


'® Though I hae e as "RY eber More's eber ber in the pünn 


De- Tred jn:this-date, I muß defire. aftsis » deed of Edward the fifth, dated June 17. 


te e's take notice, that this yy . 
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plainly anforered that he never would put them to death, fo o dye therefore.” 
Greene returned with this anſwer to the king, who was then at Warwick, 
wherewith he took ſuch diſpleaſure and thought, that the ſame night he ſaid 
unto a ſecret page of his, Ah! whom ſhall a man truſt? They that I have 
brought up myſelf, they that I thought would have moſt ſurely ſerved me, 
even thoſe fail me, and at my commandment will do nothing for me.” © Sir,” 
quoth the page, there lieth one in the palet-chamber without, that I dare ſay 
will doe your grace pleaſure; the thing were right hard that he would re- 
fuſe ;” meaning this by James Tirrel, whom, ſays fir Thomas a few pages 
afterwards, as men fay, he there made a knight. The man,” continues 
More, had an high heart, and ſore longed upwards, not riſing yet ſo faſt 
as he had hoped, being hindered and kept under by fir Richard Ratcliffe and 
fir William Cateſby, who by ſecret drifts kept him out of all ſecret truſt.“ 
To be ſhort, Tirrel voluntarily accepted the commiſſion, received warrant to 
authorize Brakenbury to deliver to him the keys of the Tower for one night ; 
and having ſelected two other villains called Miles Forreſt and John Dighton, 


the two latter ſmothered the innocent princes in their egy + and n m_ 
ebe to e en of the execution. 


n is difficult to . more e improbabilities ak lies together than are com- 
prehetided in -this ſhort narrative, Who can believe, if Richard meditated' 
the murder, that he took no care to ſift Brakenbury before he left London? 
Who can believe that he would truſt ſo atrocious a commiſſion to à letter ꝰ 
And who can imagine, that on Brakenbury's non-compliance Richard 
would have ordered him to cede the government of the Tower to Tirrel for 
one night only, the purpoſe of which had been ſo plainly pointed out by the 
preceding meſſage? And had ſuch weak ſteps been taken, could the murder 
itſelf have remained a problem? And yet ſir Thomas More himſelf is forced 
to confeſs at the outfet of this very narration, ; that the deaths and final ford 
tunes ye the two! 3 princes have nevertheleſſs is 18 come in E 


0. Ita appears from the . that Wa * had refuted to hs HE] 1 So alk if it is 
Vaz appainted, cond}able of the Tower July pth-z; probable chat a man too virtuous or too cautious 
that he ſurrendered his patent March ↄth of the to embarłk in an aſſaſſination, and of whom: the 
following year, and He ample granted ſuppoſed tyrant ſtood in awe, would have laid: 
to him. If it is ſuppoſed. that Richard renewed down his life inthatuſurper's cauſc; as ſir Roben 
this patent to ſir Robert Brakenbury, to prevent. did, being killed on Richard's ſide at Boſworth, * 
his diſcloſing what he knew of a murder in-which when many other of his adherents betrayed hin} 


928 e | | that 
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ca regnen long in doubt, whetlier they were in bis days deſtroyedꝰ 
Very memorable words, and ſufficient to balance More's on teſti- 
cou with the moſt ſanguine believers. He adds, Theſe doubts not only 
aroſe from the uncertainty men were in, whether Perkin Warbeck was the 
true duke of York, but for that alſo all things were ſo. covertly demeaned, 


that there was nothing ſo plain and openly. proved, but that yet men had it 


ever inwardly ſulpe&.” Sir Thomas goes on to affirm, ** that he does not 
relate the ſtory aſter every way that he had heard, but after that way that he 
had heard it by ſugh men and ſuch meanes, as he thought it hard but it. 
ſhould be true. This affirmation reſts on the credibility of certain reporters, 
ve do not know whom, but who we ſhall find were no eredible reporters at 


all. For to proceed to the confutation — James Tirrel, a man in ho ſecret: 
truſt with the king, and kept down by Cateſby and Ratcliffe, is recom- 


mended as a prope 


perſon by a nameleſs page. In the firſt place, Richard 


was crowned at Tork (after this tranſaQion) September 8th. Edward. the 


fourth had not been dead four months, and Richard in poſſeſſion of any power 
not above two months, and thoſe very buſtling and active: Tirrel muſt have 


been impatient indeed, if the page had had time to obſerve his diſeontent at : 


the ſuperior e xl of Ratcliffe and Cateſby, It happens unluckily too, 
chat great patt of the time Ratcliffe was abſent,” fir Thomas More ' himſelf 


fract, and daft at their execution there. But a much more unlucky cir- 
James Tirrel, ſaid to be knighted for this horrid ſervice; 


was not — 4 knight before, but a great or very; conſiderable officer of the 


erown; and in that ſituation had walked at Richard's preeeding coronation. 


Should I be told that ſir Thomas More did not mean to confine the ill offices 
done to Tirrel by Ratcliffe and ad Cateſh 


Glouceſter, the other two might have leſſened Tirrel's credit with the duke 


even in the preceding reign ; then I anſwer, that Richard's s appointing him 
met of the horſe on * acceliinn 1 removed thoſe . and 1 che 


eee eee eee ee 4. Peek were ——_ indeed WY but 
wanted'there even at that time ſecret rumours conveyed ſecretly away, and were yet living.” 
and whiſperings (which afterwards gathered Reign of Henry the ſeventh, p. 4- Again, p. 19, 
ſcrength, and turned to great trouble) that the & And all this time it was ſtill w 

two young ſons of king Edward the fourth, or Ne- 
rr nnn 


1 


a, 


telling us that fir Richard Ratcliffe had the cuſtody of the priſoners at Ponte 


Cateſby ſolely to the time of Richard's pro- 
tectorate and regal power, but; being all three attached to him when duke of 


every 
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page no room to repreſent him as ready.through ambition and deſpondenicy to 
tend his miniſtry to aſſaſſination. Nor indeed was the maſter of the horſe 
likely to be ſent to ſuperſede the conſtable of the Tower for one night only. 
That very act was ſufficient to Point out what n deſired ook and did, it 
egg anf ſo a 1 


That fir James Tirrel was ail did walk as maſter of the horſe at Richard's 
coronation cannot be conteſted. A moſt curious, invaluable, and authentic 
monument has lately been diſcovered, the coronation-roll of Richard the 
third. Two ſeveral deliveries of parcels of ſtuff are there expreſsly entered, 
as made to * fir James Tirrel, knyght, maiſter of the hors of our ſayd ſove- 
rayn lorde the kynge.” What now becomes of fir Thomas More's repens 
we of their mum which he —_— hard but muſt be true! 


1 willy go a a ſtep farther, and confider the endete of this rb: as pro- 
duced by Henry the ſeventh ſome years afterwards, when, inſtead of lament- 
ing it, it was neceſſary for his majeſty to hope it had been true; at leaſt to 
hope the people would think ſo. On the appearance of Perkin Warbeck, 
who gave himſelf out for the ſecond of the brothers, who was believed ſo by 
moſt people, and at leaſt feared by the king to be ſo, he beſtirred himſelf to 
prove that both the princes had been murdered by his predeceſſor. There 
nad been but three actors, beſide Richard who had commanded the execu- 
tion, and was dead. Theſe were fir James Tirrel, Dighton, and Forreſt ; 
and theſe were all the perſons whoſe depoſitions Henry pretended. to produce; 
at leaſt two of them, for Forreſt it ſeems had rotted piece-meal away ; a kind 
of death unknown at preſent to the college. But there were ſome others, of 
whom.no notice was taken; as the nameleſs page, Greene, one black Will 
or Will Slaughter who Wande! the princes, the friar who buried them, and 
ſir Robert Brakenbury, who could not be quite ignorant of what had hap- 
pened: the latter was killed at Bofworth, and the friar was dead too. But 
why was no enquiry made after Greene and the page? Still this ſilence was 
not ſo impudent as the pretended confeffion of Dighton and fir James Tirrel. 
The former certainly did avow the fact, and was ſuffered to go unpuniſhed 
wherever he pleaſed—undoubtedly that he might ſpread the tale. And ob- 
ſerve theſe remarkable words of lord Bacon: John Dighton, who it ſeemeth 
Hale beſt for the king, was forewith ſet at liberty.” In truth, every ſtep, 
of this & diſcovery, as it ſtands in lord din warns us to give no 


heed 
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heed to it. Dighton and Tirrel agreed beth in a tale, af be king gave out. 
Their confeſſion/ therefore was not publicly made: and as fir James Tirrel too. 
was ſuffered to live *, but was ſhut up in the Tower, and put to death after- 
wards for we know not what treaſon ; what can we believe but that Dighton 
was ſome low mercenary wretch hired to aſſume the guilt of a crime he had 
not committed; and that fir James Tirrel never did, never would confeſs what 
he had not done; and was therefore put out of the way on a fictitious impu- 
tation? It muſt be obſerved too, that no enquiry was made into the murder 
on the acceſſion of Henry the ſeventh, the natural time for it, when the 
of men were heated, and when the duke of Norfolk, lord Lovel, 
ä Reatcliffe, and the real abettors or accomplices of Richard were at- 
tainted and executed. No mention of ſuch a murder was + nrade in the very 
act of parliament that attainted Richard himſelf, and which would have been 
the moſt heinous aggravation of his crimes. And no proſecution of the ſup- 
poſed aſſaſſins was even thought of till eleven years afterwards, on the appear- 
_ ance of Perkin Warbeck. - Tirrel is not named in the act of attainder to 
which I have had recourſe; and ſuch omiflions/cannot but induce us to ſur- 
miſe that Henry had never hin certain of the deaths of the princes, nor ever 
| intereſted himſelf to prove that both were dead, till he had great reaſon to 
believe that one of them was alive. Let me add, that if the confeſſions of 
dighton and Tirrel were true, fir Thomas More had no occaſion to recur to 
the information of his unknown credible informers, If thoſe ener To were 
not true, dis informers were not erodizabla. TIM 5 5 h b 815 


Having (thus diſproved the account of the 23 let us now examine 
We we can be ſure that the gh: was committed. 


x ty 


of at men it was moſt incumbent. on cardinal Bourchier archbiſhop o of 
Canterbury, to aſcertain the fact. 10 kim had the queen, entruſted her 


e Hall, that nikon Tirret had Suffolk, Vide Ha Chronicle; fol 18 & 55. 
even enjoyed the fayour. of Henry; for Tirrel is + There is 3 . 
named as captain of, Guiſnes in a liſt of valiant leged to have been committed by Richard again 
_ officers that were ſent by Henry, in his fifth year, Henry, in particular of his having Hed infant ' 

on an expedition into Flanders. Does this look Mood. Was this fufficient Pecißsstion of the 
as if Tirrel was fo much as ſuſpected of the mur murder of s king? Is it not rather a baſe way of 
der? And who can believe his pretended conſeſ- in6nvating a Jander, of which no proof could be 
| ſion afterwards ? ? Sir James was not executed till = ven? Wag not it conſonant to all Henry's po- 


Henry's ſeventeenth year, on ſuſpicion of treaſon, of _— er in ene and 
r tof the exrl of aeral terms 788 n al 
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younger ſon, and the prelate had pledged himſelf for his fecurity—unleſs 
every ſtep of this hiſtory is involved in falſehood. Yet what was the behaviour 
of the archbiſhop ? He appears not to have made the leaſt enquiry into the 
reports of the murder of both children; nay, not even after Richard's death: 
on the contrary, Bourchier was the very man who placed the crown on the 
head of the latter“; and yet not one hiſtorian cenſures this conduct. Threats 
and fear could not have dictated this ſhameleſs negligence. Every body 
knows what was the authority of prieſts in that age; an archbiſhop was ſa- 
ered, a cardinal inviolable. As Bourchier ſurvived Richard, was it not in- 
eumbent on him to ſhow that the duke of York had been aſſaſſinated in ſpite 
of all his endeavours to ſave him? What can be argued from this inactivity of 
| en but that he did not believe the children were murdered 12 R 


| Richard s conduct in a parallel caſe: is a ſtrong preſumption that this Bar- 
barity was falſely laid to his charge. Edward earl of Warwick, his nephew, 
and ſon of the duke of Clarence, was in his power too, and no indifferent: 
rival, if king Edward's children were baſtards, Clarence had been attainted ;. 
but fo had almoſt every prince who. had aſpired to the crown after Richard. 
the ſecond. - Richard duke of York, the father of Edward the fourth, and 
Richard the third, was ſon of Richard earl of Cambridge, beheaded: for trea- 
fon ; yet that duke of York held his father's attainder no bar to his ſucceſſion, 
Yet how did Richard the third treat his nephew and competitor, the young 
Warwick > ? John Rous, zealous Lancaſtrian and contemporary, ſhall inform 


* As cilia Bourchier ſet the crown on ; 


Richard's head.at Weſtminſter, ſo did archbiſhop 
| Rotheram at York. Theſe prelates either did 
not believe Richard had murdered his nephews, 
or were ſhamefully complaiſant themſelves. Yet 
their characters ſtand unimpeached in hiſtory. 


Could Richard be guilty; and the archbiſhops be 


blameleſs ? Could both be ignorant what was 
become of the young princes, when both hadne- 
gotiated with the queen dowager? As neithier is 
accuſed of being the creature of Richard, it is 
probable that neither of them believed he had 
taken off his nenhews. In thie Ferdera there isa 
pardon paſſed to the archbiſhop, which at firſt 
made me ſuſpect that he had taken ſome part in 
behalf of the royal cluldren, as he is pardoned 


for all n trealons, concealments, . 


V 


Gons, riots, routs, & c. but this pardon is not. 
only dated Dec. 13, ſome months after he had. 
crowned Richard ;. but, on looking farther, I find. 
ſuch pardons frequently granted to the moſt emi- 
nent of the clergy. In the next reign Walter,, 


archbiſhop of Dublin, is pardoned all murders,, 


rapes, treaſons, felonies, niidyrions, riots, routs,, 
extortions, &c. 


+ Lord Bacon. tells us, 60. that on Simon band; 
Jude's even, the king (Henry the ſeventh): dined: 
with Thomas Bourchier, archbiſnop of Canter- 
burie, and cardinal: and from Lambeth went by 


land over the bridge to the Tower.“ Has nod. 


this the appearance of ſome curidſity in the king 

on the ſubject of e n fas i 

wan uncertain K. A * 
us 5 
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us; and will at the ſame time tell us an important anecdote, maliciouſly 


| Speed or ignorantly omitted by all our hiſtorians. Richard actually 
proclaimed him heir to the crown after the death of his own ſon, and 


ordered him to be ſerved next to himſelf and the queen, though he after- 


Wards ſet him aſide, and confined him to the caſtle of Sheriff- Hutton *. 


The very day after the battle of Boſworth, the uſurper Richmond was ſo far 


from being led aſide from attention to his intereſt by the glare of his ; 


new- acqu ired crown, that he ſent for the earl of Warwick from Sheriff. Hutton 


and committed him to the Tower, from whence he never ſtirred more, 


falling a ſacrifice to the inhuman jealouſy of Henry, as his ſiſter, the ve- 

n counteſs of Saliſbury, did afterwards to that of Henry the eighth. 
Richard, on the contrary, was very affectionate to his family: inſtances 
appear in his treatment of the earls of Warwick and Lincoln. The lady Anne 


Poole, fiſter o the N Richard had agyerd to erh to the * of 


an ran | 4 Sa | 


The more e bees 0 tour of Richard t to the Tas young prince (war- 
wick) ought to be applied to the cafe of Edward the fifth, if ao proof exiſts 


of the murder. But what ſuſpicious words are thoſe of fir Thomas More, 


quoted above, and unobſerved by all our hiſtorians: © Some remained long in 
doubt, ſays he, whether they (the children) were in his (Rich ard's) days d- 
frayed or no.” If they were not deſtroyed in his days, in whoſe days were 

they murdered? Who will tell me that Henry the ſeventh did not find, the 


_ eldeſt £13 leaſt, priſoner in the Tower? And if he did, what was there in 


8 nature or character to e our ſurmiſes going farther? | 


* * 


And here let me lar that two of the cm men in our ien kave 
pioflitited their admirable pens, the one to blacken a great prince, the other 


to varniſh a pitiful . 1 mean the two T chancellors, fir Thomas More 


* 


1 P. 218. Rous is the more to be 3 . who, being his Giter's fo, could hae no 


For this fact, as he ſaw the earl of Warwick in prion claim before himſelff. 
company with Richard at Warwick the year be- - + It is unfortunate, that another den fra 


fore on the progreſs to Tork; which ſhows that cellor ſhould have written a hiſtory with the 


the king treated his nephew. with kindneſs, and ſame - propenſity to miſrepreſentation, I mean 
did not confine him till, the plots of his enemies lord Clarendon. It is hoped no more chancel - 
thickening, Richard found it neceffary to ſecure lors will write our ſtory, till they can diveſt 


ſuch as had any pretenſious to the crown. This (125 cy eee e poi ig a | 
n earl of Lin- logizing for a bad cauſe. 
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and lord Bacon. The moſt ſenſeleſs ſtories of the mob are converted to 
hiſtory by the former; the latter is ſtill more culpable: : he has held up to 
the admiration of poſterity, and, what is worſe, to the imitation of ſucceeding 
_ princes, a man whoſe neareſt. approach to wiſdom was mean cunning; and 

raiſed into a legiſlator, a ſanguinary, ſordid, and trembling uſurper. Henry 
was a tyrannic huſband, and ungrateful maſter ; he cheated as well as op- 

preſſed ; his ſubjects “, bartered the honour of che nation for foreign gold, 
and cut off every branch of the royal family, to enſure poſſeſſion to his ng 


0 title, a Had he had any title, he could claim it but from his mother, and he 


he ſet aſide. But of all titles he preferred that of conqueſt, which, if allows 


able in a foreign prince, can never be valid in a native, but ou ght to mars 
him the execration of his countrymen. 115 | 


99 


— is s nothing. 1 in the Pd rs of Richard's Cs his ne- 
phew. At leaſt it is certain o, that though he diſpoſſeſſed, he undoubt- 
edhy treated him at firſt with indulgence, attention, aud reſpect: and though 
the proof Jam Soing! to give muſt have mortified the friends of the dethroned 
young prince, yet it ſhowed great averſion to cruelty, and was an indication 
chat Richard rather aſſumed the crown for a ſeaſon, than as meaning to de- 

tain it always from his brother's poſterity. It is well known, that in the 
Saxon times nothing was more common in caſes of minority than for the 
uncle to be preferred to the nephew; and though baſtardizing his brother's 
children was, on this ſuppoſition, double d ealing; yet I have no doubt but 
Richard went ſo far as to inſinuate an intention of reſtoring the crown when 
young Edward ſhould be of full age. I have three ſtrong proofs of this hy- 
potheſis. In the firſt place, ſir Thomas More reports that the duke of Buck- 
ingham in his converſations with Morton, after his defection from Richard, 

told the biſhop, that the protector's firſt propoſal had been to take the crown 
till Edward his nephew, ſhould attain the age of twenty-four. years. Morton 
was certainly competent evidence of theſe diſcourſes, and, therefore a credible 
one; and the idea is confirmed by the two, other proofs I alluded to; the 
ſecond of which was, that Richard's ſon did not walk at his father's corona · 
tion. Sir Thomas More indeed ſays that Richard created him prince of 
Wales on Aang che crown : but Wis 1 is one of = Thomas 8 milrepreſents= 


\ 


2 4 He had no . to go SEE with his We in obey: ” Lond Barts Rein 7 
any warre upon France; but the truth was, that * the Om o 
wy did but trafique with 'that warre to make 
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tions; und is contradicted by fact; for Richard did not create his ſon prince 
ef Wales till he arrived at York: a circumſtance that might lead the people 
to believe, that in the interval of the two coronations, the latter of which was. 
end ana at "TO a pang 5 the ene were ee. 


1 But Ger Richard's don did: not n at his father s edtonition, „Edward 
the fifth probably did: and this is my third proof. I conceive all the aſto- 
nich ment of my readers at this aſſertion, and yet it is founded on Eongir 
preſumptive evidence. In the * coronation- roll itſelf is this amazing entry:; 
To lord Edward, ſon of late king Edward the fourth, for his apparel nad 
array, that is to fay, a ſhort gowne made of. two yards and three quarters of 
erymſy clothe of gold, lyned with two yards 3 of blac velvet, a long gowne 
3 mamade of vi yards B of crymſyn eloth of gold lynned with fix yards of green 
TM damaſk, à ſhorte gowne made of two yards 4 of purpell velvett lyned with 
two yards 4 of green damaſk, a doublett and a ſtomacher made of two: yards 
ol blac/ſatyn, &c.” beſides two foot cloths, a bonet of purple velvet, nine 
horſe harneſs, and nine ſaddle houſes (houſings ) of blue velvet, gilt ſpurs, 
with gn the "ny NA WR _ rg. crore en, 1 1 1 ee or 
Pete 8 


Hm aber tell me * theſe TY this Ns det © crappings for 
a a cavalcide;. were for the uſe of a priſoner. Marvellous as the fact is, there 
enn be-n6 doubt but the depoſed young king walked, or it was intended ſhould 
walk; at his uncle's coronation.  Fhis / precious monument, a terrible re- 
proach to ſir Thomas More and his copyiſts, who have been ſilent on ſo. 
public an event, exiſts in the great wardrobe, and is in the higheſt preſerva- 
tion; it is written on vellum, and is bound with the coronation-rolls of 
Henry the ſeventh and eighth. Theſe are written on paper, and are in 
- worſe condition; but that of king Richard is uncommonly fair, accurate, and 
ample. It is the account of Peter Courteys keeper of the great wardrobe, 
and dates from the day of king Edward the fourth his death, to the feaſt of 
the purification in the February of the following year. Peter Courteys ſpe- 
des Wine Ruff he Our in ane“ wardrobe, what contracts he alle for the 
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1 + This 8 PI" was firſt mentioned MY obliged me with the RIFT of the originals 
| to me by the lord biſhop of Cartifle. Mr. Aſtle favours which I take this e of * 
lent me an extract of it, with other uſeful aſſiſt- . I 
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enſuing coronation, and the deliveries in conſequence. The whole is couched 
in the moſt minute and regular manner, and is preferable to a thouſand 
vague and intereſted hiſtories. The concourſe of nobility at that ceremony 
was extraordinarily great: there were preſent no fewer than three ducheſles 
of Norfolk. Has this the air of a forced and precipitate election? Or does it 
not indicate a voluntary concurrence” of the nobility? No mention being 
made in the roll of the young duke of York, no robes being ordered for him, 
it looks extremely as if he was not in Richard's cuſtody; and ſtrengthens the 
ONE that will Go” EY of his havin g been p b 2m away. 


There is another article, rather curious than decifive of any point of bil. 
tory. One entry is thus: To the lady Brygitt, oon of the daughters of 
K. Edward 111 1th, being ſeeke (ſick) in the ſaid wardrobe, for to have for 
her uſe two long pillows of fuſtian ſtuffed with downe, and two pilow beres 
of Holland cloth.” The only conjecture that can be formed from this paſſage 


5 is, that the lady Bridget, being as in the great — was not then 


in ſanctuary. 


ä Can it be Joubted now but that Richard meant to have it Gough that his 
aſſumption of the crown was only temporary? But when he proceeded to 
baſtardize his nephew by act of parliament, then it became neceſſary to ſet 
him entirely aſide : ſtronger proofs of the baſtardy might have come out: and 


it is reaſonable to infer this; for on the death of his own ſon, when Richard 


had no longer any reaſon of family to bar his brother Edward's children, in- 
ſtead of again calling them to the ſucceſſion, as he at firſt projected or gave 
out he would, he ſettled the crown on the iſſue of his ſiſter, Suffolk, declaring 
' hereldeſt ſon the earl of Lincoln his ſucceſſor, That young prince was ſlain 

in the battle of Stoke againſt Henry the ſeventh, and his younger brother 
the earl of Suffolk, who had fled to Flanders, was extorted from the archduke 
Philip, who by contrary winds had been driven into England. Henry took 
a ſolemn oath not to put him to death; but copying David rather than So- 
lomon, he on his death- bed recommended it to his ſon Henry the eighth to 
execute Suffolk; and * the eighth was too pious not to * ſo ſerip- 
tural an injunQion, 


Strange as the fat was of. Edward the fifth Pet ah at his faccefſor s coro- 
nation, I have found an event exactly parallel which happened ſome years 
1 V2 | before, 
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before. It is well known that the famous Joan of Naples was dethroned ank 
murdered by the man ſhe had choſen for her heir, Charles Durazzo. In- 
gratitulle and: cruelty were the characteriſtics of that wretch. He had been 
brought up and formed by his uncle Louis king of Hungary, who left only 
two daughters. Mary the eldeſt ſucceeded and was declared ing; for that 
; warlike nation, who regarded the Tex of a word more than of a perſon, would 
not ſuffer: themſelves to be governed by the term queen,  Durazzo quitted 
Naples. in purſuit of new ingratitude ; dethroned king Mary, and obliged. her 
to walk at his corenation ; an inſult ſhe and her mother ſoon revenged by 
Nr . e. | 


1 4% not doubt Soup he wickedneſs of Durazzo: will be thought a proper 
parallel to Richard's. - But parallels prove nothing: and a man muſt be a 
very Poor-reaſoner who thinks he has an advantage over me, becauſe I dare 
produce a eircumſtance that reſembles. my ſubje& in the caſe to which it is 
applied, and leaves my W 5 as e. as it was beine in Ovary 
other * 


They who the moſt firmly believe the 5 of the two princes, + 
Hh. what I have faid it is plain that they believe it more ſtrongly than the 
age did in which it was pretended to be committed, urge the diſappearance * 
of the princes as a proof of the murder; but that argument vaniſhes entirely, 

at leaſt: with regard to one of them, if Perkin Warbeck was the true ane ob 
York, as I ſhall ſhow that it is greatly probable he was. 


"With _—_ to. the elder, bis diſappearance i is no Had of 189005 that he 

; was murdered : he. might die in the Tower. The queen pleaded to the 
archbiſhop of York that both prinees were weak and unhealthy.. I have in- 
ſinuated that it is not impoſſible but Henry the ſoventh might Bad him alive 
in the Tower. I mention that as a bare . eee we: may be very 
ſiure that, if he did find Edward alive there, he would not have notified his 
exiſtence, to acquit Richard and hazard his own crown. The circumſtances 

of the murder x were Fer falſe, and invented by H N to diſcredit Per- 


2 


8 * Polydore Virgil ſays, © In 3 famava- ſhall ans in the next note 1 one, 1 who. 
l uit filios Edwardi regis aliquo terrarum partem was ſtill better informed, ©« Vulgatum eſt regis. 
migrafſe, atque ita ſuperſtites eſſe. And the Edwardi pueros conceſſiſſe in fata, ſed _ ge- 
Prior of e not his. continuator, whom I nere interitus jgnoratur.” 


Ld 
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Kin : and the time of the murder is abſolutely a fiction; for it appears by the 
roll of parliament, which baſtardized Edward the fifth, that he was then 


* alive, which was ſeven months after the time aſſigned by More for. his 
murder. If Richard ſpared him ſeven months, what could ſuggeſt a reaſon. 


for his murder afterwards? To take him off then was ſtrengthening the plan 
of the earl of Richmond, who aimed at the crown by marrying Elizabeth, 
eldeſt daughter of Edward the fourth. As the houſe of York never role 


again, as the reverſe of Richard's fortune deprived him of any friend, and as 


no contemporaries but Fabian and the author of the Chronicle have written a 
word on that period, and they too flightly to inform us, it is impoſſible to 
know whether Richard ever took any ſteps to refute the calumny. But we 
know that Fabian only mentions the deaths of the princes as reports ; which is 
proof that Richard never declared their deaths, or the death of either, as he 
would probably have done if he had removed them for his own ſecurity. The 


- confeſſions of far Thomas More and lord Bacon, that many doubted of the 


murder, amount to a violent preſumption chat they were not murdered; and to: 


* Buck aſſerts this from - rarliament-roll, 
Fhe annotator in Kennett's collection fays, 
« This author would have done much towards 
ce credit he drives at in his hiſtory, to have ſpe- 
cified the place of the roll and the words thereof, 


whence ſuch arguments might be gathered; for, 


adds he, all hiſtories relate the murders to be 
committed before this time.” I have ſhown that 


' ell biſtories axe reduced to one hiſtory, fir Thomas 


More's; for the reſt copy him verbatim; and 1 
have ſhown that his account is falſe and impro- 
bable. As the roll itſelf isnow printed in the Par- 


liamentary Hiſtory, vol. a, I will point out the 
words that imply Edward the fifth being alive: 


when the act was paſſed. “ Alfo it appeareth 
that all the iſſue of the ſaid king Edward be baſ- 
tards and unable to inherit or claim any thing by 
inheritance, by tlie law and cuſtom-of England.” 

Had Edward the fifth been dead, would not. the 
act indubitably have run thus, were and be baſ- 


_ zards, No, ſays the act, all the ifſue are baſtards. 
Who were rendered uncapable to inherit but Ed- 


ward the fifth, his brother and fiſters ? Would 
not the act have ſpecified the daughters of Ede 


Ward the fourth, if the ſons had been dead ? It 


was to baſtardize the brothers, that the act was⸗ 


calculated and paſſed; and as the words- all the 


iſſue comprehend males and females, it is clear:. 
that both were intended to be baſtardized. I muſt 
however impartially obſerve, that Philip de Co- 


mines ſays, Richard having: murdered' his ne- 
phews, degraded their two fiſters in full parlia- 


ment. TI wilknot dwell:.ow his miſtake of men- 


tioning zo fiſters-inſtead-of five; but-it muſt be 
remarked, that neither brothers nor- ſiſters being 


ſpecified in the act, but under the general term of 
king Edward's iſſue, it would naturally ſtrike thoſe 
ho were uncertain what was become of the 
ſons, that this act was leveled. againſt the daugh- 


ters. And as Comines did not write till ſome 


years after the event, he could not well help fall- 


ing into that miſtake. For my own part, Fknow 
not haw to believe that Richard would have paſſ- 
ed that act, if he had murdered the two -princes. 


It was recalling a ſhocking crime, and to little 


_ purpoſe ; for, as no woman Had at that time ever 


fat on the Engliſh throne in her own right, Ri- 


chard had little reaſon to. apprehend: the. claim. 
a-proof” 


of a0 nieces, 
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1 | a that. their deaths were never declared. No man has ever * 
W | _ that Edward the ſecond,” Richard the ſecond, and Henry the fixth periſhed 
=. at the times that were given out. Nor Henry the fourth nor Edward the 
| 5 fourth thought it would much help their titles to leave it doubtful whether 
—_ their competitors exiſted or not. Obſerve too, that the Chronicle of Croy- 
3 land, after relating Richard's ſecond coronation at York, ſays it was adviſed. 
by ſome in the ſanctuary at Weſtminſter to convey abroad ſome of king Ed- 
] =” 5  ward's daughters, ut fi quid dictis maſculis humanitus in Turri contingerat, 
I! nmnnimhilominus per ſalvandas perſonas filiarum, regnum aliquando ad veros redi- 
ret hæredes. He ſays not a word of the princes being murdered, only urges 
the fear of their friends that it might happen. This was a living witneſs, 
very bitter againſt Richard, who ſtill never accuſes him of deftroying his 
nephews, and who ſpeaks of them as living, after the time in which fir 
Thomas More, who was not then five years old, declares they were dead. 
Thus the Parliament-roll and the Chronicle agree, and both contradi& 
More. © Interim & dum. hzc agerentur (the coronation at York) re- 
manſerunt duo predictiĩ Edwardi regis filit ſub certà deputatà cuſtodi in- 
fra Turrim Londoniarum.“ Theſe are the — words of the Chronicle, 
p-56p. e e 3-4 | 


As Richard Wy the crown a by the Megiimacy of of his bepneet his cauſing 
them to be murdered, would not only have ſhown that he did not truſt to 
that plea, but would have transferred their claim to their ſiſters. And I muſt 
not be told that his intended marriage with his niece is an anſwer to my 
argument; for were that imputation true, which is very problematic, it had 
nothing to do with the murder of her brothers. And here the compariſon 
and irrefragability of dates puts this matter out of all doubt. It was not till 
the very cloſe of his reign that Richard is even ſuppoſed to have thought of 
marrying his niece. . The deaths of his nephews are dated in July or Auguſt 

1483. His own ſon did not die till April 1484,. nor his queen till March 
148 5. He certainly therefore did not mean to ſtrengthen his title by marry- 
ing his niece to the diſinheriſon of his own fon ; and having on the loſs of 
chat ſon, declared his nephew the earl of Be his ſucceſſor, it is plain that. 
h he ſtill truſted to the illegitimacy of his brother's children: and in no caſe poſ- 
1 . fibly to be put, can it be thought that he wiſhed to give ſtrength. to the clam 
3 of th 1 Elizabeth. 
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Let us now examine the accuſation of his intending to marry that niece; 
one of the conſequences of which intention is a vague ſuſpicion of poiſoning 
his wife. Buck ſays that the queen was in a languiſhing condition, and that 
the phyſicians declared ſhe could not hold out till April; and he affirms hav- 
ing ſeen, in the earl of Arundel's library, a letter written in paſſionate ſtrains 

of love for her uncle by Elizabeth to the duke of Norfolk, in which ſhe ex- 

preſſed doubts that the month of April would never arrive. What is there 
in this account that looks like poiſon ? Does it not prove that Richard would 
not haſten the death of his queen? The tales of poiſoning for a certain time 
are now exploded ; nor is it in nature to believe that the princeſs could be 
impatient to marry him, if ſhe knew or thought he had murdered her bro- 
thers. Hiſtorians tell us that the queen took much to heart the death of her 
ſon, and never got over it. Had Richard been eager to wed his niece, and 
| had his character been as impetuouſly wicked as it is repreſented, he would 
not have let the forward princeſs wait for the flow decay of her rival ; nor 
did he think of it till nine months after the death of his ſon ; which n it 
was only to prevent Richmond's marrying her. His dechring his nephew his. 
fuccefſor, implies at the fame time no thought of his getting rid of his queen, 
though he did not expect more iſſue from her: and little as Buck's authority 
is regarded, a cotemporary writer confirms the probability of this ſtory. The 
Chronicle of Croyland ſays, that at“ the Chriſtmas feſtival, men were ſcan- 
dalized at ſeeing the queen and the lady Elizabeth dreſſed in robes ſimilar 
and equally royal. I ſhould ſuppoſe that Richard, learning the projected mar- 
riage of Elizabeth and the earl of Richmond, amuſed the young princeſs with 
the hopes of making her his n and that Richard ws that alliance, | 
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4 per nee feſta natalia choreis aut rripudiis fie queen was — ill. The Chronicle ſays, 
variiſque mutatoriis veſtium Annæ reginæ atque the died of a languiſhing diſtemper. Did that 


dominæ Elizabeth, primogenitæ defuncti regis, 


eiſdem colore & forma diſtributis nimis intentum 


eſt: dictumque a multis eſt, ipſum regem aut 
expectatà morte reginæ aut per divortium, matri- 


monio cum dictà Elizabeth contrahendo mentem 
omnibus modis applicare.“ p. 572. If Richard 


projected this match at Chriſtmas, he was not 


likely to let theſe intentions be perceived ſo early, 


vor to wait till March, if he did not know that 


look like poiſon ? It is ſcarce neceſſary to ſay that 
a diſpenſation from the pope was ii that age held 


ſo clear a ſolution of all obſtacles to the marriage 
of near relations,,and was ſo euſilꝝ to be obtained 


or purchaſed by a great prince, that Richard 


would not have been thought by his contempo - 
raries to have incurred any guilt, even if he had 
propoſed to wed his niece, which however is far 
from-being clear to-have. been his intention. 
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Is e from his 1 her to the m_ of Sheriff en on the landing 


5 | | * Foc: 1 18 e eee 
— "be 9 — — tn the e ee muſk allo; tbe; — Se was 
5 Anippad: by her ſon-in-law, Henry of all: her poſſeſſions, and confined to. a 
. | monaſtery, for- delivering up her daughters to Richard. Hiſtorians too are 
Auavxiſh in their cenſuxes on her for conſenting to beſtow her daughter on the 
murderer of her ſons. and brother. But if the murder of her ſons. is, as we 
. bave ſeen, moſt uncertain, this ſolemn charge falls to the ground: and for 
. tte deaths of her brother and lord Richard Grey, one of her elder ſons, it 
Has already appeared that ſhe imputed them to Haſtings. . It is much more 
_ dikely that Richard convinced her he had not murdered her ſons, than that 
he delivered up her daughters to him believing i it. The rigour exerciſed on 
| | ther by Henry the ſeventh on her countenancing Lambert Simnel, evidently 
- et up to try the temper of the nation in favour of ſome prince of the houſe 
| off York, is. a violent preſumption that the queen-dowager believed her ſe- 
_ ond ſon living: and notwithſtanding. all the endeavours of Henry to diſ- 
credit Perkin Warbeck, it will remain highly probable, chat many more who 
-ought / to a * e 4ruth believed _ Likewiſe ez. and, that. 2 1 mall ex- 
1 next. 


It was in 510 Econd: year of * che ſeventh that 1 Singel. ap- 
1 This youth firſt perſonated Richard duke of York, then Edward | 
"Earl of Warwick; and was undoubtedly an impoſtor. | Lord Bacon owns 
chat it was whiſpered every-where, that 47 legſt one of the children of 
Edward the fourtk was living. Such whiſpers prove two things : one, that 

- the murder was very uncertain ; the ſecond, that it would have been very 
dangerous to diſprove the . Henry being at leaſt as much intereſted as 

- Richard had been to have the children dead. Richard had ſet them aſide as 

| baſtards, and thence had a title to the crown / but Henry was himſelf the 

_ iflue of a baſtard line, and had no title at all. Faction had ſet him on the 

__ throne; and his match with the ſuppoſed heireſs of York induced the nation 

to wink at the defect in his own blood. The children of Clarence and of 

the duchels of Suffolk were living ; ſo was the young duke of Buckingham, 
17 legitimately ſprung from the youngeſt ſon of Edward the third; whereas 
Henry came of the ſpurious ſtock of John of Gaunt. Lambert Slamnel ap- 

Peared * * had had time to Alen the nation, as he did afterwards by 
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"Bs tyranny, cruelty, and exactionb. But what was moſt remarkable, the queen 


* dowager tampered in this plot. Is it to be believed, that mere turbulence 
and a reſtleſs ſpirit could in a year's time influence that woman to throw the 
nation again into a civil war, and attempt to dethrone her own daughter? 
And in favour of whom? Of the iſſue of Clarence, whom ſhe had contri- 


| buted to have put to death, or in favour of an impoſtor ? There is not com- 


mon ſenſe in the ſuppoſition. No; ſhe certainly knew or believed that 
Richard, her ſecond ſon, had eleaped and was living, and was glad to over- 
turn the uſurper without riſking her child. The plot failed, and the —_ 
dowager was ſhut up, where ſhe remained till her death, © in priſon, “ po- 
verty, and ſolitude.” The king trumped up a filly accuſation of her having 


delivered her daughters out of ſanctuary to king Richard; “ which proceed- 
ing, ſays the noble hiſtorian, * being even at that time taxed for rigorous 
and undue, makes it very probable there was ſome greater matter againſt her, 


which' the king, upon reaſon of policie, and to avoid envy, would not pub- 
liſh.” How truth ſometimes eſcapes from the moſt courtly pens! What 
interpretation can be put on theſe words, but that the king found the queen 
dowager- was privy to the eſcape at leaſt or the exiſtence of her ſecond ſon, 
and ſecured her, leſt ſhe ſhould bear teſtimony to the truth, and foment i in- 
ſurrections in his favour? Lord Bacon adds, It is likewiſe no ſmall argu- 


ment that there war ſome ſecret in it, for that t the prieſt Simon himſelf (who 
ſet Lambert to work), after he was taken, was never brought, to execution; 
no, not fo much as to publicke triall, but was only ſhut up cloſe in a dun- 
geon, Adde to this, that after the earl of Lincoln (a principal perſon of the 
houſe of York) was ſlaine in Stokefield, the king opened himſelf to ſome of 3 
his councell, that he was ſorie for the carl's death, Eg by, him 1 ſaid) 5 


He 8 have Enown the bottom of his danger.” 22 
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ſo: ſtill that will not account for Henry's with, that the 
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The WE of Lincoln had been declared heir to his crown * Richard, va | 
therefore certainly. did. not mean to advance Simnel, an impoſtor, to 5 It 
will be inſinuated, and lord Bacon attributes that motive to him, that the 
earl of Lincoln hoped to open a way to the crown for himſelf. It might be 
arl had been ſaved. p 
On the contrary, one dangerous competitor, was. removed by his. death; and 
thereſars ee e wanted to have learned . e 12 bis anger; i it | is 
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plain r to Richard duke of Vork, of whoſe, fate he was, till in 

doubt . He certainly was: why elſe; was it thought, dangerous to viſit or 
ſee the queen dowager after. her impriſonment, as, lord Bacon owns it was ? 
For that act, continues he, the king ſuſtained great obloquie; which 
nevertheleſs (beſides the reaſon of ſtate) was ſomewhat ſweetened to him by 
a great confiſcation.” Excellent prince! This is the may in vhaſe: 0 


f I 


| n . third 1 18 ere . 
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of andatnitie? 15 * 1 . r picture of, 0 mean a 
mind 95 «a ad likewiſe. out of wiſdom, thinking that if he ſuffered death he 
1 be Fs at too ſoon; but being kept alive, he would be a continual 
| ſpeQacle, and a kind of remedy againſt the like inchantments of people in time 
to come.“ What do lawful, princes live in dread. of a poſſibility of phan- 

toms Oh! Uno; but Henry knew what he had to fear; and he hoped, by 
keeping up the memory of Simnel's impoſture, to diſcredit the Fes duke of 
i wa as. der Ly ppe : Deere he ſhould. really 8 


rapher, Ll «hotly out 0 


5 


u appe ar 1 * | did not . ul wo years afterwards, pep in F 
Ac year. Lord Bacon has taken infinite pains to prove a ſecond impoſ- 
ture; and yet owns, that the king's manner. of ſhewing things by pieces 
and by darke lights, hath ſo muffled it, that it hath left it almoſt a myſterie 
to. this ay? 9 What has he left a myſtery? And what did he try to muffle? 
the impoſture, but the truth. Had fo politic a man any intereſt. to leave 
the. matter doubtful 2? Did he try to leave it ſo? On the contrary, his dili- 
gence to detect the impoſture was prodigious. Did he publiſh his narrative 
to obſcure « or elucidate the tranſaction ? Was it his manner to muffle any point 


. he could clear up. eſpecially when it behoved him to have, it Fear 


® The earl 4 Licoln 1 did not 2 Bi 


to blacken his uncle Richard, by whom he had 
been declared heir to the crown. One ſhould | 
therefore be glad to know what account he gave 85 


ol the eſcape of che young duke of York. Is it 


probable that the earl of. Lincoln | gave out, that | 
the elder had been murdered ? It is more reaſon- | 


5 able to ſuppoſe, that the earl afſerted that the 
child had been conveyed away by means of the 
Tu 9 or ſome other friend; and ne 


e moſt 3 to have deen the caſe. 


1 3 this examination, FP, I think vi ” 


a4. 


1 Henry bad fo great a diſtruſt of hw 


"the crown, that in his ſecond year he obtained a 
bull from pope 1 Tnnocent to qualify tl the privileges 


of ſanctuaries, in Which was this remarkable 


clauſe, * That if any took ſanctuatie for caſe of 


treaſon, the king might appoint him keepers to 


| look to him in ſanctuarie.“ * 18 p- 39. 
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When Lambert Simnel firſt perſonated the earl of Warwick, did not Henry 
exhibit that poor prince on a Sunday throughout all the principal ſtreets of 
London? Was he not conducted to Paul's croſs, and openly examined by the 
nobility? which did in eſſect marre the pageant in Ireland.” Was not 
Lambert himſelf taken into Henry's ſervice, and kept in his court for the 

fame purpoſe? - In ſhort, what did Henry ever muffle and diſguiſe but the 
truth? And why was his whole conduct ſo different in the caſes of Lambert 
and Perkin, if their caſes were not totally different? No doubt remains on 
the former : the groſs falſchoods and contradictions in which Henry s account 
of the latter is involved, make it evident that he himſelf could never detect 
the impoſture of the latter, if it was one. Dates, which every hiſtorian has 
RE . come to our aid, and cannot * eontroverted.” 


Richard duke of Vork was a in 1474. Perkin Warbeck was not b 
of before 1495, when duke Richard would have been twenty- one. Margaret 


of York, ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, and ſiſter of Edward the fourth, is 


ſaid by lord Bacon to have been the Juno who perſecuted the pious Enes, 
Henry, and ſet up this phantom againſt him. She it was, ſay the hiſtorians, 
and ſays lord Bacon, p. 115, who informed Perkin of all the circumſtances 
and particulars that concerned the perſon of Richard duke of York, which 
he was to act, deſcribing unto him the perſoriages, lineaments, and features 
of the king and queen, his pretended parents, and of his brothers and ſiſters, 
and divers others that were neareſt him in his childhood; together with all 
paſſages, ſome ſecret, ſome common, that were fit for a child's memory, 
until the death of king Edward. Then ſhe added the particulars, of the time 
from the king's death, until he and his brother were committed to the 
Tower, as well during the time he was abroad, as while he was in ſanctuary. 
As for the times while he was in the Tower, and the manner of his bro- 
ther's death, and his own eſcape, ſhe knew they were things that verie few 
could controle :. and therefore the taught him only to tell a ſmooth and 
likely tale of thoſe matters, warning him not to vary from it.” Indeed! 
Margaret miſt. in truth have been a Juno, a divine power, if ſhe could give 
5 ions to purpoſe. This paſſage is ſo very important, the 
whole ſtory depends ſo much vpon it, that if I can ſhow the utter impoſſi- 
bility of its being true, Perkin will remain the true duke of Vork for any 
ching we enn prove to the contrary ; ; and for Henry, tir Thomas More, lord 1 
3 8 Bacon, 


2 
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con, and t their eee it an be mmer to \ give * on an to 


hows narratives... 1 ar ee, 


2 1 han fa ſaid that. 3 Richard Fu "0G n We Vafarmanatcly his: aunt 


| Margaret Was married out of England in 1467, ſeven years before he was 
born, and never returned thither. Was not ſhe ſingularly capable of deſcrib- 


ing to Perkin, her nephew. whom ſhe had never ſeen ? How well informed 


: Was the of the times of his childhood, and of all paſſages. relating to his bro- 
ther and ſiſters ! 1 Oh, but ſhe had Engliſh. refugees about her, She muſt 


have had many, and thoſe of moſt intimate connection with the court, if ſhe 
and they, together could compoſe: a tolerable ſtory. for Perkin, that was to 
take in the moſt minute paſſages of ſo many years . Who informed Mar- 
garet, that ſhe might inform Perkin, of what paſſed in ſanctuary? Ay; and 


| who told her what paſſed in the Tower? Let the, warmeſt aſſerter of the im- 
5 poſture anſwer that, queſtion, and I will give up all I have ſaid in this work; 


Jes, all. Forreſt was dead, and the ſuppoſed prieſt; fir James Tirrel my 
Dighton. were in Henry's hands. Had they trumpeted about the ſtory of 


their own guilt and infamy, till Henry, after Perkin's appearance, found it 


neceſſarꝝ to publiſh it? Sir James Tirrel and Dighton had certainly never 
gone to the court of Burgundy to make a merit with Margaret of having. 
murdered. her nephe ws. How came ſhe to know accurately and. authenti- 


* ©! 


| cally. a tale which no mortal elſe knew ? Did Perkin or did he not correſpond. 


in his narrative with Tirrel and Dighton ? If he did, how was it poſlible for 


15 him to know i it * If he did nota, is ĩt morally credible that Henry would not 
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* It would have N half the court of TY 5 
ward the ſourth to frame a conſiſtent legend. Let 
us ſtate this in a manner that muſt ſtrike our ap- 


prehenſion. The late princeſs royal was married 


out of England, before any of the children of the 
late prince of Wales were born. She lived no 
farther than the Hague; and yet who thinks that 


time? Twenty-ſeven years at leaſt had elapſed 
fince Margaret ad been in the court of England. 
The marquis 


* in S not with Margaret z z and . 


was the ſo informed of every writing ſogy, e even. 
of thofe' of the nurſery, that ſhe was able to pofe- 


| Henry himfelf, and reduce him to invent à tale 


that had not a ſhadow of probability in it. Why 
did he not convict Perkin out of hisown mouth? ? 


Was it ever pretended that Perkin failed in his 


part? That was the ſureſt and beſt proof of his 
ſhe could have igftruted a Dutch lad in ſo many 


päaſſages of the courts of her father and brother, 
bat he would not have been detected in an hour's 


being an impoſtor. Could not the whole court, 


the whole kingdom of England, ſo croſs · examine 
this Flemiſh Jouth, as to catch him. in one lie? 


No; lord Bacon's Juno had infpired him with- 


full knowledge of all that had paſſed in the laſt - 
Dorſet, the earl of. Richmond. 
himſelf, and-moſt of the fugitives had taken re- 


twenty years. If Margaret was Juno, he who: ! 
ſhall anſwer theſe queſtions n? 9 e 


7 25 1 Ow: oi 
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have made thoſe variations public? If Edward the fifth was murdered, and 
the duke of York: ſaved, Perkin could know it but by being the latter. If 
he did not know it, what was ſo obvious as his detection? We mult allow 
Perkin to be the true duke of Vork, or give up the whole ſtory of Tirrel and 
Dighton. When Henry had Perkin, Tirrel, and Dighton in his power, he 
had nothing to do but to confront them, hd the impoſture was detected. It 
would not have been ſufficient that Margaret had enjoined him to fell a ſmooth 


and likely tale of thoſe matters. A man does not tell a likely tale, nor Was A 
likely tale enough, of matters * which he is totally 1 ignorant. 


Still furthier : why was ; Perkin never confronted with the queen dowager, 
win Henry's own queen, and with the princeſſes, her ſiſters? Why were 
they never aſked, Is this your ſon ? Is this your brother? Was Henry afraid 
to truſt to their natutal emotions? Yet © he himſelf,” ſays lord Bacon, page 
186, © ſaw. him ſometimes out of a window, or in paſſage.” This implies 

that the queens and princeffes never did ſee him; and yet they ſurely were 
the perſons who could beſt detect the counterfeit, if he had been one. Had 

the young, man made a voluntary, coherent, and credible confeſſion, no other 

evidence of his impoſture would be wanted; but failing that, we cannot help 


aſking, Why the obvious means of detection were not employed? Thoſe 
means having been omitted, our pions remain in full force. LH 


Heniry, who thus bh every means of n the impoſtor, 
took every ſtep he would have done, if convinced that Perkin was the true 
duke of York. His utmoſt induſtry was exerted in ſifting to the bottom of 
the plot, in learning who was engaged in the conſpiracy, and in detaching 
the chief ſupporters. It is ſaid, though not affirmatively, that to procure - 
confidence to his ſpies, he cauſed them to be ſolemnly curſed at Paul's croſs. 
Certain it is, that by their information be came to the knowledge, not of 
the impoſture, but what rather tended to prove that Perkin was a genuine 
Plantagenet: I mean, ſuch a liſt of great men actually i in his court and in 
truſt about his perſon, that no wonder he was ſeriouſſy alarmed; Sir Robert 
Clifford ®, who had fled to Margaret, wrote to England, that he was poſitive 
that the Clainiabt was the very identicat duke of York, ſon of Edward 

the fourth, whom he bad ſo often ſeen, and Was POP S with. 


— . 


*A grademan of * and family, ap lord Bacon. | | of: 5 T 
8 
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This mn, Clifford, was biibed back to Hehiry's* ſervice ; ind what was the 

 <onſequence? He accuſed ſir William Stanley, lord chamberlain, the very 
man who had ſet the crown on Henrys head in Boſworth field, and own 
brother to the earl of Derby, the then actual huſband of Henry's mother, off 
being in the! conſpiracy ! This was indeed eſſential to Henry to know; but 
What did it proclaim to the nation? What could ſtagger the allegiance of ſuch 
truſt and ſuch connections, but the firm perſuaſion that Perkin was the true 
duke of York? A ſpirit of faction and difguſt has even in later times hurried 
men into treaſonable combinations; but however ſir William Stanley might 

be diſſatisſied, as not thinking himſelf adequately rewarded, yet is it eredible 
that he ſhould Tiſk ſuch favour, ſuch riches, as lord Bacon allows he poſ- 
ſeſſed, on the wild bottom of a Flemiſh counterfeit :? The lord Fitzwalter 
and other great men ſuffered in the ſame cauſe; and which is remarkable, 
the firſt was executed at Calais another prefumption that Henry would not - 
venture to have his evidence made public. And the ſtrongeſt preſumption 
of all is, that not one of the ſufferers is pretended to have recanted; they all 
died then in the perſuaſion that they had engaged in a righteous cauſe. When 
peers, knights of the garter, privy- counſellors, ſuffer death, from conviction 
of a matter of which they were proper judges, (for which of them but muſt 
| know their late maſter's ſon ?) it would be raſh indeed in us to affirm that 
they laid down their lives for an hd rn and died with a lie in their 
mouths. | | 


What can 1 ſaid againſt lg e of Sena: aka Mien a lady of 
1 own blood in marriage on Perkin? At war with Henry, James would 
naturally ſupport his rival, whether genuine or ſuppoſititious. He and Charles 
_ the eighth both gave him aid and both gave him up, as the wind of their in- 
tereſt ſhifted about. Recent inflances of ſuch conduct have been ſeen ; but 
what prince has gone ſo far as to ſtake his belief in a doubtful _ by ſa- 

ens a princeſs of his own blood in confirmation . 


But i it is a needleſs to multiply preſumptions. Henryt N and Jo nar- 
rative * he publiſhed, are ſufficient to ſtagger every impartial reader. Lord. 
| Bacon confefles the king did himſelf no good by the publication of that narra- 
tiye,. and that mankind Was aſtoniſhed to find no mention in it of the ducheſs. 


To what degree arbitrary power dares to . ſeen in Portugueſe AR" Ruſſian mani- 
N che common ſenſe of mind Bis feltos. FORTS IF i * 


Margaret's : 
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Margaret s machinations. But how could lord Bacon ſtop chere? Why did 
he not conjecture that there was no proof of that tale? What intereſt had 
Henry to manage a widow of Burgundy ? He had applied to the archduke 


Philip to baniſh Perkin: Philip replied, he had no power over the lands of 
the ducheſs s dowry. It is therefore moſt credible that the ducheſs had ſup-- 


ported Perkin, on the perſuaſion he was her nephew ; and Henry not being 


able to prove the reports he had ſpread. of her having trained up an impoſtor, 
choſe to drop all mention of Margaret, becauſe nothing was fo natural as her 
ſupporting the heir of her houſe. On the contrary, in Perkin's confeſſion, 
as it was called, and which, though preſerved by Grafton, was ſuppreſſed by 
lord Bacon, not only as repugnant to his lordſhip's account, but to common 
ſenſe, Perkin affirms, that having ſailed to Liſbon in a ſhip with the lady 


Brampton, who, lord Bacon ſays, was ſent by Margaret to conduct him thi- 


ther, and from thence having reſorted to Ireland, it was at Cork that they 
of the town firſt. threaped upon him that he was ſon of the duke of Clarence; 7 


and others afterwards, that he was the duke of York.” . But the contradic- 


tions both in lord Bacon's account, and in Henry's narrative, are irreconcile- 


able and inſurmountable: the former ſolves the likeneſs *, which is allow- | 


ing the likeneſs, of Perkin to Edward the fourth, by ſuppoling that the king 


had an intrigue with his mother; of which he gives this filly relation: that 
Perkin Warbeck, whoſe SEE: it ſeems was. Peter Oſbeck, was ſon of a 


Flemiſh converted Jew (of which Hebrew extraction Perkin ſays not a f word 


in his confeſſion), who with his wife Katherine de Faro came to London on 


buſineſs; and ſhe producing a ſon; king Edward, in conſideration of the 


converſion, or intrigue, ſtood godfather to the child and gave him the name 5 
of Peter. Can one help laughing at being told that a king called Edward 


gave the name of Peter to his godſon? But of this transfretation and chriſten- 


ing, Perkin in his ſuppoſed confeſſion ſays not a word, nor pretends to have 


ever ſet foot in England till he landed there in purſuit of the crown; and yet 
an e birth and ſome tay, though in his vey A was a deter 


| A8 this ſolution of che likeneſs is not au- father Diryck Oſbeck; Diryck every Kite knows- ; 
is Theodoric, and Theodoric 18 certainly no . 


thoriſed by the youth's s ſuppoſed narrative, the 
likeneſs. remains -uncontrovertible, and conſe- Jewiſh appellation. Perkin tos mentions. ſe- 


quently another e wr” his being king veral of his relations and their employments at 


Tournay, without any hint of a Hebrew con- 
+ On the contrary, Perkin calls his 4. neQtion, * . 5 


Edward's ſon. 
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8 way f accounting for the purity of his accent, than either of the prepoſ- 

ctexous tales produced by lord Bacon or by Henry. The former ſays that 

= - EO Perkin, roving up and down between Antwerp and Tournay and other towns, 

=. a ahd living much in Engliſh company, had the Engliſh tongue perfect. Henry 
_. . * was ſo-afrajd of not aſcertaining a good foundation of Perkin's Engliſh accent, 
that be makes him learn the language twice over“. Being ſent with a 
merchant of Turney, called Berlo, to the mart of Antwerp, the ſaid Berlo ſet 
me, ſays Perkin, to borde in a "einner's houſe; that dwelled beſide the houſe 
of the Engliſh nation. And after this the lay: Berlo ſet me with a merchant ' 


es, of Middelborough” to ſervice for f 1 learne the language, with whom I dwelled 
BE”; from Chriſtmas to Eaſter, and then went into Portyngale.” One does not 


13 . learn any language very perfectly, and with a good, nay undiſtinguiſhable 
= aeceeat, between Chriſtmas and Eaſter: but here let_us pauſe. If this account 
| was true, the other relating to the ducheſs Margaret was falſe ; and then how 
—_ . . came Perkin by ſo aecurate a knowledge of the Engliſh court, chat he did not 
| | OS falter, nor could be detected in his tale? If the confeſſion was ot true, it re- 


mains that it was e = wy 8 wu chen Ferkin muſt be allowed 


=. £3 the true duke of York. 
23 Grafron's Chronicle, p- 3 5 8 3 | Tournay, 1 890 Middleburg, were ſo 
„5 If take this to mean the Engliſh langua different in that age, that it was neceſſary to be 
| for theſe reaſons ; he had jufl. before named * ſet to learn them all ſeparately. If this cannot 


Englim nation, and the name of his maſter was be anſwered ſatisfactorily, it will remain, that 
John Strewe, which ſeems to be an Engliſh ap- Perkin learned Flemiſh or Engliſh twice over. 
pellation: but there is a ſtronger reaſon for I am indifferent which, for ill there will remain 
- believing i it means the Engliſh language, which a contradiction in the confeſſion, . And if Engliſh 
is, that a'Flemitſh lad is not ſet to learn his own © is not meant in the pafſage above, it will only 
language; though even this abſurdity is ad- produce a greater difficulty, which is, that Per- 
 vanced in this ſame pretended confeſſion, Perkin in at the age of twenty learned to ſpeak Engliſh 
affirming that his mother, after be had dwelled in Ireland with ſo good an end all En- 
ſome time in Tournay, ſent him to Antwerp gland could not diſcover the cheat. I. muſt be 
to learn Flemiſh. If 1 am told by a very im- anſwered too, why lord Bacon rejeQs the youth's 8 
| probab e ſuppoſition; that French was his na- own confeſſion, and ſubſtitutes another. in its 
tive language at Tournay, that be learned Fle- place, which makes Perkin born in England, 
miſh at Antwerp, and Dutch at Middleburg, I though in his pretended confeſſion Perkin affirms | 
will debre the objector to caſt his eye on the the contrary. Lord Bacon too confirms my in- 
map, and conßder the ſmall diſtance between terpretation of the paſſage i in en. by ſaying. 
Tournay, Middleburg, | and Antwerp, and to that Perkin roved up and down between Ant- 
refleft that the preſent United Provinces were very and other towns in Flanders, living much 
not then divided from the reſt of Flanders; and in Engliſh company, and having. the n 
then to ee the an + ſpoken at * . p. 115. | 5 
. But 


bY avs We * 


ST 
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But * 1 pA Fr of. al follows: 1 I was in Ireland, ” ſays Per- 
Kin, in this very narrative and confeſſion, that againſt -my will they made 
me to learne Engliſh, and taught me what I ſhould do and fay.” Amazing! 
What, forced him to learn Engliſh, after, as he ſays bimſelf, in the very 


ſame page, he had learnt it at Antwerp! What an impudence was there in 


royal power to dare to obtrude ſuch ſtuff on the world! Yet this confeſſion, 
as it is called, was the poor young man forced to read at his execution—no 
doubt in dread of worſe torture, Mr. Hume, though he queſtions it, owns 
| that it was believed by torture to have been drawn from him. What mat- 


ters how it was obtained, or whether ever obtained ? It could not be true ; J 


and'as. Henry could put together no more plauſible account, commiſeration 
will ſhed a tear oyer a hapleſs youth ſacrificed to the fury and jealouſy of an 
uſurper, and in all probability the victim of a tyrant, who has made the world 


believe that the duke of York, executed by his own orders, had been previ- 


E 2 murdered by his predeceſſor . N FOR N * 

1 have thus, I flatter myſelf, from wht” diſcovery of new athorities, from, 
the compariſon” of dates, from fair conſequences and arguments, and with- 
out ſtraining. or wreſting probability, proved all I pretended. to prove; not an 
hypotheſis of Richard's univerſal innocence, but this aſſertion with which 1 
ſet out; that we have no reaſons, no authority for believing by far the greater 
part of the crimes charged on him. I have convicted lltortads el aff ality, 
abſurdities, contradictiom, and falſehoods; and though T have deftroy ed thelr 


credit, I have ventured to eftabliſh' no perempiory conecluſion of A "own, | 
What did really happen in ſo'dark a period 1 it would be faſh't ah. . The 


aſceftained a few facts, either total 


coronation” and parliament - rolls have 


unknown,” or 3 reg ee | Time may bring other mou | 


\. $9 Fol * 718 * o7 ITOEINE 21052 Ar! 5 1 
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due, tells me, he thinks no mention being made authors of the grievance. An pagers mag againſt | 


of Perkin's title in the Corniſh r under a tax in a e ac eg 105 


che lord Audele is a ſtrong preſymption that tion ig made ret 
ee e l. oe ue gebe a 
true duke of Tork. Thie argument, which at as tho 


hich no men- 


e 


berg esunties that 


when it is remembered that this was an inſur- vour. M ach 1 leſs can it avail againſt ſuch pow- 
rection o 


of the people was directed againſt uchbiſhop turn all chat Heurycould produsemgaieiſt Peitin. 
Wr.! II. as 21 bab Liigth? N 1 , 
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ments to light T but one thing is ſure, that ſhould any man hereafter pre- 
ſume to repeat the ſame improbable tale on no better grounds than it has 


0 York. 
a pringes, would they have agreed to call over the earl 1 of Richmond, the head 
"ef io-Lancaſioian party, and marry bim to che princeſs Elizabeth 7—1 an- 


"of eine fed was de -mnde-ie ir des age of now lights * w that. 


+ 


n hitherto urge, fie muſt Mut his eyes againſt conviftion, and prefer 


_ ridiculous tradition to the ſcepticiſm due to melt Points of th and o 
| none more than to that in rr l ere 


ny want little core t to lay, : 10 only bed what regis hs perfog of Richard 
aa the ſtory of Jane Shore ; but having run counter to a very valuable mo- 
dern hiſtorian and friend GK my own, I muſt both make ſome apology for 
him, and for myſelf for diſagreeing with him. When Mr. Hume publiſhed 


| his xeigns of Edward the fifth, Richard the third; and Henry the ſeventh, the 
. coronation- roll had not come to light, The "LEAH of hiſtorians concurred to 


make him take this portion of our ſtory for granted. Buck had been given 


up as an advancer of paradoxes, and nobody but Carte had dared to contro- 
vert the popular belief. Mr. Hume treats Carte's doubts as whimſical, I won- 


der he did; be, who, having fo cloſely examined our hiſtory, had diſcovered 


how very fallible many of its authorities are. Mr. Hume himſelf had ven- 
tured to conteſt both the flattering picture drawn of Edward the firſt, and thoſe 


ignominious portraits of Edward the ſecond and Richard the ſecond. He had 


| diſcovered from the. Fardera, that Edward the fourth, while ſaid univerſally 
do be priſoner to archbiſhop Nevil, | yas at full liberty and doing acts of royal 
8 * Why was it whimſical in Carte to exerciſe the ſame ſpirit of criticiſm? 


Hume could not but know how much the characters of princes are liable 


to. be flattered or miſrepreſented. It is of little importance to the world, to 


Hume, or to me, whether Richard's ſtory is fairly told or not: and in 


this- amicable diſcuſſion 1 have no fear of offending. bim by diſagreeing with 


him. His abilities and ſagacity do not reſt on the ſhorteſt reign in our annals. 


I ſhall therefore attempt to give anſwers to the ns on which ws Land 


n to ws "_ * Richard. 


nh FE 


"my ak . B43 ane ths id e 
party been fully aſſured of the death of both the young 


public offices and convents of the Flemiſh towns * 
— — 


: ther, 
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| Liver, that when the queen-mother could recall that conſent, and fond to her 
fon the marquis Dorſet to quit Richmond, aſſuring him of king Richard's 
favour to him and her houſe, it is impoſſible to ſay what ſo weak and ambi- 


tious a woman would not do. 


She wanted to have ſome one of her children 


on the throne, in order to recover her on power. She firſt engaged her 
daughter to Richmond, and then to Richard. She might not know what was 


become of her ſons; 


and yet that is no proof they were murdered. They | 


were out of her power, whatever was become of them; and ſhe was impa- 
tient to rule. If ſhe was fully aſſured of their deaths, r. Henry, after he 
came to the crown and had married her daughter, be uncertain of it? I have 
ſhown that both ſir Thomas More and lord Bacon owned it remained uncer- 


tain, and that Henry's account could not be true. 


As to the heads of the 


Vorkiſts *; how does it appear they concurred in the projected match? In- 
deed, who were the heads of that party;? Margaret ducheſs of Burgundy, 
Elizabeth ducheſs of Suffolk, and: her children ; did they ever concur in that 
match? Did not they to the end endeayour to defeat and overturn it? I hope 
Mr. Hume will not call biſhop Morton, the duke of Buckingham, and Mar- 
garet counteſs of Richmond, chiefs of the Yorkiſts, 2. The ſtory told con- 
Rantly by Perkin of his eſcape i is utterly incredible, that thoſe who were ſeat 


to murder his brother, took pity on him and granted him his li 


berty.—An- 


ſwer. We do not know but from Henry's narrative and the Lancaftrian hiſto- 


_ rians n * wave! this account ond 


115 


bs » The ite abe dien 3 by the eh 
ern counties, where the principal ſtrength of the 
Yorkifts lay, to Richard the third while living, 
and tc his memory when dead, implies two 


2 firſt, that the party did not give him up 


ta Henry; ſecondly, that they did not believe he 
had murdered his nephews. Tyrants of that 


magnitude are not apt to be popular. Examine 
the liſt of the chiefs in Henry's army, as ſtated 
by the Chronicle of Croyland, p. $74, and they 
will be found Lancaftrians, or very private gen- 
emen, and but one peer, the earl of Oxford, a 

| Lp Lancafirian. 


fidtobs made by Perkin to the king of Scotland, 
a which this = tale is told. Nothing can be 


eounttie, where, when I was furtheſt off, and had 
(I think he was ſo appointed to do) and left me 


comer na tac A 
Y 2 


J am not authoriſe to believe he did, 
Lak noon leſs than ſuch Fe Acta 
ways forged by the writer, and unpardonable-if 


they paſs the bounds of truth. Perkin, in che 
paſſage in queſtion, uſes theſe words: ( 


* 


farther to the entent that my life might be in a 


ſuretie he (the murderer of my elder brother) 
appointed one to convey me into ſome ſtrautige 


moſt neede of comfort, he forſooke me ſodainiy 


deſolate alone without friendor knowledge of any 


_ reliefe or refuge, c. Would not one think 
3 | one was reading the tale of Valentine and Orſon, 

ot 1 any 
* Grafton has ET 2 A oration 


N 
England, oboe Au td 


Hiſtory 


paſs only in » warſery 7 Ie remali + 
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becauſe I find no authority for the murder of the elder brother; and if there 
Was, why is it utterly incredible that the younger ſhould have been ſpared © . 
3. What became of him during the courſe of ſeven years from his ſuppoſed 

| death till His appear Does uncertainty of where a 


pearance in 1491 ?—Anſwer. 
man has been, prove his non-identity when he appears again? When Mr, 
Hime will anſwer half the queſtions in this work, I will tell him where 
Perkin was during thoſe ſeven years. 4. Why were not the queen- mother, 
the ducheſs of Burguitidy, and the other friends of the family, applied to 
during that time, for his ſupport and education Anſwer. Who knows 
tht ey were not applied to? The probability is, that they were. The 
queen“ s dabbhing in the affair of Simnel indicates that ſhe knew her ſon was 
alive: Aid When' the ducheſs of Burgundy is accuſed of ſetting Perkin to 
Work, IS amazing that ſhe ſhould be quoted as knowing nothing about 
Him. 5. Though'the ducheſs of Burgundy at laſt acknowledged him fot her 
nephlew, ſhe had löſt all pretenee to authority by her former ackno' 
metlt and ſupport of Lambert Simnel, an avowed impoſtor, —Anſwer. Mr. 
Hume here makes an unwary confellion by. diſtinguiſhing between Lambert 
Simmel, an avowed impoſtor, and Perkin, whoſe impoſture was problematie. 
But if he was à trite prince, the ducheſs could only forfeit credit for herſelf, 
not for him: n nor would her preparing the way for her nephew, by firſt 
. playing off and feeling che ground by a counterfeit, be an imputation on her, 
1 but rather a proof of her wiſdom and tenderneſs. Impoſtors are eaſily de- 
tected, as Simnel was. All Henry's art and power could never verify the 
cheat of Perkin; and if the latter was aſtoniſhingly adroit, the king was ri- 
diculouſly. ae 6. Perkin himſelf confeſſed his impoſture more than 
once, and read his conſeſſion to the people, and renewed his confeſſion at 
"the foot of the gibbet on which he was executed, —Anſwer. I have ſhown 
that this confelfion was ſich an awkward forgery that lord Bacon did not dare 
to quote or adhere to it, but invented a new ſtory, more ſpecious, but eq qually 
-ineonſiſtent with probability. 7. After Henry the eighth's acceſſion, the 
tles of the houſes of York and Lancaſter were fully confounded,” and there 
Was no. longer any neceſſity for defending Henry the ſeventh and his title; 
. all the ne of Bun time, when the events were recent, ſome of theſe 5 


1 * ni 


. e . elder brother nin on no better authority thaw this 'foolith | 
was murdered... 1f Perkin was the younger, and oration? Did Grafton hear it pronounced? Did 
| certainly that his. brother was put to king James beſtow his kinſwoman on Perkin, an 
ou WL loubt would win: but can. it va- * * of ſuch a * ee 

ö . liter, 


0 a 


» 


- 
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hiſtorians, ſuch as ſir Thomas More, of the higheſt authority, agree in treating 
Perkin as an impoſtor.—Anſwer. When fir Thomas More wrote, Henry the 
ſeventh was {till alive; that argument therefore falls entirely to the ground: 
but there wat great neceſſity, I will not ſay to defend, but even to palliate 
the titles of both Henry the ſeventh and eighth. The former, all the world 
agrees now, had no title &: the latter had none from his father, and a very 
defective one from his mother. If ſhe, had any right, it could only be after 
her brothers; and it is not to be ſuppoſed that ſo jealous a tyrant as Henry 
the eighth would ſuffer i it to be ſaid that; his father and mother enjoyed the 
throne to the prejudice of that mother's ſurviving brother, in whoſe blood 
the father had imbrued his hands. The murder therefore was to be fixed on 
Richard the third, who was to be ſuppoſed to have uſurped the throne,, bz 
murdering, and not, as was really the caſe, by baſtardizing his nephews. i 
they were illegitimate, ſo was their ſiſter; and if ſhe was, what title had/ ſhe 
' conveyed to her ſon Henry the eighth? No wonder that both Henries were 
jealous of the earl of Suffolk, whom one bequeathed. to ſlaughter, and' the 
other executed; for if the children of Edward the fourth were ſpurious, and 
thole of 8 attainted, the right of the houſe of York was veſted in the 
ducheſs of Suffolk and her deſgendants., The maſlacre of the children of Cla- 
rence and the ducheſs of Suffolk ſhow:what Henry the eighth thought of the 
titles both of his father and mother f. But, ſays Mr. Hume, all the hiſtorians 
of that time agree in treating Perkin as an impoſtor. I have ſhown from. their 
own mouths that they all doubted of it. The reader muſt judge between OO 
But Mr. Hume ſelects fir Thomas More 48 the higheſt authority $ 1385 135 
proved chat he was the loweſt—but not in, the caſe of. Perkin, 701 fe ; 
mas More 8 hiſtory does not go. ſo low 1. Vet happening t to mention him, "4 
ſays, the man commonly called, Perkin W. beck Was, as well with the 
princes as the people, held to be the younger 905 


t. che · deaths of the young, king Edward and of Richard hie brother bad 
1111 * of lab 8 10 383 1 mg mobo Ati 97 {yo df} 

| * '* Henry was ſo reduged to n out any title which. married Margarete mother of . 5 ite | 
tothe crown, that he catched even ath quibble. ſeventh, and ſo was he half nephew of Henry 
In the ac of Utaindct) paſtRafter his acceffion, 'the*fixth.” On one ſide he had ho blood royal,. of 
he oalls himſelf nephewiof Henry the faith”: He on the other ouly baſtard blood.” ty 
was ſo; but it was by his father, who was not of + Obſerve, that when lord Bacon bt gn 2 
tlie bood.toyal: Catherine of Valois, after bear- at great neceſſity to vindicate the tit 
ing Henry the ſixth married Owen Tudor, and Henry the ſeventh, for James the firſt ae 
bad two ſons, Fdriong ad aſper, the former. of nd the goes daughter « of "Henry: and Eltrabirh. 
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=_—-: - relying as I have ſhown'on very dad authorities. But what is a iron 

5 „  gament | ad hominem, T can prove that Mr. Hume did not think fir Themas 

5 ee authority; no, Mr. Hume was à fairer and more impartial jadge: 
At time that he quotes Ur "Thomas More, we e, . rejects his 
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F , ugreeab ly to truth. ſpe 


in fir Thomas More. An and eee Sindichte Richard Al Pet | 
—_—— hap e e Rs whitnfical, When fo very acute a feaſoner as Mr. [ 
_— me A find no dener Foundation than theſe feven queries on which to 
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There is no intimation from whence the drawing was, taken; but by a cok 
lateral dire&ion for the colour of the robe, if not copied em a picture, it 
certainly was from ſome painted window; where exiſting I do not pretend 
to lay: in this whole work I have not gone beyond my vouchers. Richard's 

face is very comely, and correſponds ſingularly with the portrait of him in 
the preface to the royal and noble authors. He has a ſort of tippet of ermine 

doubled about his neck, which ſeems calculated to diſguiſe ſome want of ſym- 
metry thereabouts. I have given two * prints of this drawing, which is on large 
folio Pur ane! it ory i lead to a ne, of the OR if not ert ay 


My other te l is Toki Rous, the antiquicy of Warwickſhire, wha 
ſaw Richard at Warwick in the interval of his two coronations, and who de- 
| ſcribes him thus: Parvz ſtaturæ erat, curtam habens faciem, inzquales 
humeros, dexter ſuj uperior, ſiniſterque inferior.” What feature in this por- 
trait gives any idea of a monſter.? Or who can believe that an eye-witneſs, 
and fo minute a painter, would have mentioned nothing but the inequality of 
ſhoulders, if Richard's form had been a compound of uglineſs? Could a 
Yorkiſt have drawn a leſs diſguſting reprefentation ? And yet Rous was a 
vehement Lancaſtrian; ; and the moment he ceaſed to have truth before his 
eyes, gave into all the virulence and forgeries of his party, telling us in ano- 
ther place, that Richard remained two years in his mother's womb, and 
came forth at laſt with teeth, and hair on his ſhoulders.” I leave it to the 
learned in the profeſſion to decide whether women can go two years with 
their burden, and produce a living infant: but that this long pregnancy did 
not prevent | the ducheſs his mother from bearing afterwards, I can prove; 
and could we recover the regiſter of the births of her children, I ſhould not 
be ſurpriſed to find that, as ſhe was a very fruitful woman, there was not 
above a Te, between the bid of 1 and his Preceding brother 7 Tho- 


* 10 ce arintg:the Gngle head is moſt eiediy ducheſs of Nana William, John, George 
copied from the drawing, which is unfiniſhed. duke of Clarence, Thomas, Richard the third, 
In the double plate, the reducet}likenefs es: and Urſula. Cox, in his Hiſtory of Ireland, ſays 
* nbe ſo eee, RY that Clarence was born in 1451. Buck com- 

. Puted Richard. the third to have fallen at he a 

The author 1 am going to quote gives us age of thirty-four or five 5 but, by Cox's ac- _ 

the order in which the ducheſs Cecily's children count, he could not be more than thirty-two. 
| were born, thus: Ann-ducheſs of Exeter, Hen-: Still this makes it probable, that their mother 
ry, Edward the fourth, Edmund carl of Rut- bore them and their intervening brother Tho- 
land, Abet R n 7 GET IE AD 
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mas. However fr uh ancient A bard, who:weote/after Richard was hom nd 
during the life of his father tels 697 5111 Yo wolo f: 20 ua: ih feng! 
bas 99914 300. ob 1 anifiizo mdw ; NMobgr born c SOL mo ener wints ttt 


D - Richard: lech yit; but, the laſt of all 
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. Be it as it will; this fooliſh: tale, with the circumſtances of his dens b ora. 


With hair and teeth, was: coined, to intimate how careful Providence was 
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When it formed a tyrant, to giye due warning of what was to be expected. 
And yet theſe portents were far from prognoſticatin g a tyrant; for this plain 
| reaſon that all other tyrants have been born without theſe, prognoſtics, Does 
it require more time to xipen a fpetus, that is to prove a deſtroyer, thay, it jakes 
o form an Auiſtides ? Are there outward N ſigns of a bloody nature? 
Who was handſomer than Alexander; A 8, or, Louis the ee | 
r who ever commanded the ſpilling: of more F. blood EL 
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| Bering nentianat John. Rous, it is neceſſary flary 1 ſhou Dien 

ja as he lived in Richards time, and even 1 8 reign; and yet 1 | 
have omitted. him in the lift, of contemporary writers. The. uf is, he was. | 
pointed out to me after, the g ſheets were finiſhed; and upon in- 
Wpectien 1. found bim 400 deſpicable, and lying an author, even amongft 
mbnkiſh authors, to venture to quote. him, but for two. facts; for the one 


ef Which, as he was an,exe-witneſs, ad * the Si as it was of pic 
2 Weft competent au mene, fte g 
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The aut is his deſcription of the hg of 4 Richard; * "hs esd. relating 
to the young ear of, Warwick, 13 Wepa! in its place. 15 
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"This John Role” 2 3 1 as in the reign of C 1 the [REY tha" rs 

' eta, the hermitage of -Guy's cliff, where he was a chantry prieſt, an 
_ there he ſpent the remaining part of his life! in what he called a ftudying mu 
vv tig antiquities. Amongſt other works, moſt of which are not uafortu- 
nate 7 loſt, Be compoſed e a \hiftory of the kings of England. It begins with 
the creation, andi is compiled jadiſcrimina tely from the Bible and from mo- 
Moſes, he tells us, does ngt mention all the cities founded = 
tts ups; put Batnard: de Broydepback, dean of, Mayence does, 
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axd REIGN or KING RICHARD Ill. 169 
With the ſame taſte he acquaints us, that: though the book of Geneſis ſays 
nothing of the matter, Giraldus Cambrenſis writes, that Caphera or Ceſara, 
Noah's niece, being apprehenſive of the deluge, ſet out ag Ireland, where 


with three men and fifty women ſhe arrived * witch one chip, che reſt 
periſhivg ! in the general deſtruction. 


A hiſtory ſo happily begun never falls off: prophecies, omens, judgments, c 
and religious foundations, compoſe the bulk of the book. The lives and OD 
actions of our monarchs, and the great events of their reigns, ſeemed to the 
author to deſerve little place in a hiſtory of England. The lives of Henry 
the ſixth and Edward the fourth, though the author lived under both, take 
up but two pages in octavo, and that of Richard the third, three. We may. 
judge how qualified ſuch an author was to clear up a varied ſo obſcure, or 
what ſecrets could come to his knowledge at Guy's cliff: accordingly he re- 
tails all the: vulgar reports of the times ; as that Richard poiſoned his wife, 

and put his nephews to death, though be owns few knew in what manner; 
but as he lays the ſcene of their deaths before Richard's aſſumption of the 
_ crown, it is plain he was the worſt informed of all. To Richard he aſcribes 
the death of Henry the ſixth ; and adds, that many perſons believed he exe- 
cuted the murder with his own hands : but he records another circumſtance 
that alone muſt weaken all ſuſpicion of Richard's guilt in that tranſaction. 
Richard not only cauſed the body to be removed from Chertſey and ſolemnly - 
interred at Windſor, but it was publicly expoſed, and, if we will believe 
the monk, was found almoſt entire, and emitted a gracious perfume, though 
no care had been taken to embalm it. Is it credible that Richard, if the 
murderer, would have exhibited this unneceſſary 1 mummery, only to revive 
the memory of his own guilt ? Was it not rather intended to recall the cruelty 
of his brother Edward, whoſe children he had ſet aſide, and whom, by the 
compariſon. of this act of piety, he hoped to * depreciate in the eyes of the 
people ? The very example had been pointed out to him by Henry the fifth, 
who beſtowed a pompous funeral on Richard the . | murdered by order 
of his father. BY 


Te 


Indeed the 1 of Rous to 11 "ole Ws ſaint, Henry the "NY 
ſeems: chiefly to engroſs his attention, and yet it draws him into a contra- 


© This i not a mere random conjecture, but annexed to the foreſt of Whichwoode, to the 
eorroborated by another inſtance of like addreſs. great annoyance of the ſubject. 7 are Low 
He disforeſted a 6 args circuit, which Edward had * Rous himſelf, P- 216. ; 5 
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Ra from the ſcene of action, and ſo devoted to the Welſh ee ci on 


de the king of Scotland. Richard therefore ap- 
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diction ; for, having ſaid that the murder of Henry the ſixth had made R- 


chard deteſted by all nations who heard of it, he adds, two pages afterwards, 


that an embaſſy arrived at Warwick (while Richard kept his court there) 


from the * king of Spain, to propoſe a marriage between their children. Of 


this embaſſy Rous is a proper witneſs : Guy's cliff, I think, is but a mile 
from Warwick; and he is too cireumſtantial on what paſſed there not to have 
been on the ſpot. In other reſpects he ſeems inclined to be impartial, record- 
ing ſeveral oo and e acts of Richard, DOT A TM | 


But there i is one circumſtance, which, beſides the weakneſs and edulis 


| of the man, renders. his 1 7524 e ſuſpicious. After having ſaid 


that, if he may ſpeak truth in Richard's favour , he muſt own that, though. 


| ſmall in ftature and ſtrength, Richard was a noble knight, and defended. 


himſelf to the laſt breath with eminent valour, the monk ſuddenly. turns and 
apoſtrophizes Henry the ſeventh, to whom he had dedicated his work, and 
whom he flatters to the beſt of his poor abilities; but above all things for 


having beſtowed the name of Arthur on his eldeſt fon, who, this injudicious: 


and over-haſty prophet foreſees, will reſtore the glory of his great anceſtor of 


the ſame name. Had Henry chriſtened his fecond ſon Merlin, I do not doubt 
but poor Rous would have had ftill more divine viſions about Henry the 


eglith, though born to ſhake half the pillars of . 
In mort, no 8 can be a ON an 1 of ſuch a "ER of 1 ſo 


the throne. Super-added to this incapacity and defects, he had prejudices or 
attachments of a private nature: he had ſingular affection for the Beauchamps, 
earls of Warwick, zealous Lancaſtrians, and had written their lives. One 
capital crime that he imputes to Richard is the impriſonment of his mother- 
in-law, Ann Beauchamp counteſs of Warwick, mother of his queen. It 
does ſeem that this great lady was very hardly treated; but I have ſhown 
from the Chronicle of Croyland, that it was Edward the fourth, not Richard, - 
that ſtripped her of her poſſeſſions. She was widow too of chat turbulent 


=P Drake ſays, that an embaſſador ſrom * pears not to have been W by eber the 
queen of Spain was preſent at Richard's coro- - courts of Spain or Scotland... 5 5 
nation at Vork. Rous himſelf owns, that amidſt 
a great concourſe of nobility that attended the + 3 fi ad jus bonorem veritatem di- 
king at York, was the duke of Albany, brother cam, p. 218, 5 


7 . 5 Warwick, 


* N my — - 
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and REIGN or KING RICHARD III. 71 
Warwick, the king-maker; and Henry the ſeventh bore witneſs that ſhe 
was faithfully loyal to Henry the ſixth. Still it ſeems extraordinary that the 
queen did not or could not obtain the enlargement of her mother. When 
Henry the ſeventh attained the crown, ſhe recovered her liberty and vaſt 
eſtates: yet young as his majeſty was both in years and avarice, for this 
munificence took place in his third year, ſtill he gave evidence of the falſchood 
and rapacity of his nature; for though by act of parliament he cancelled the 
former act that had deprived her, as againſt all reaſon, conſcience, and courſe 
of nature, and contrary to the laws of God and man u, and reſtored her poſſeſ- 
ſions to her, this was but a farce, and like his wonted hypocriſy ; for the 
very ſame year he obliged her to convey the whole eſtate to him, leaving her 
nothing but the manor of Sutton for her maintenance. Richard had married 
her daughter; but what claim had Henry to her inheritance ? This attach- 
ment of Rous to the houſe of Beauchamp, and the dedication of his-work to 
Henry, would make his teſtimony moſt ſuſpicious, even if he had guarded 


his work within the rules of probability, and not rendered it a contemptible 
legend. 


Every part of Richard's ſtory is involved in obſcurity : we neither know 
what natural children he had, nor what became of them.- Sandford ſays he 
had a daughter called Katherine, whom William Herbert earl of H unting= 
don covenanted to marry, and to make her a fair and ſufficient eſtate of cer- 
tain of his manors to the yearly value of 2001. over and above all charges. 
As this lord received a confirmation of his title from Henry the ſeventh, no 
doubt the poor young lady would have been ſacrificed to that intereſt. But 
Dugdale ſeems to think ſhe died before the nuptials were conſummated: 
„ whether this marriage took elkect or not I cannot ſay; for ſure it is that 

ſhe died in her tender years .“ Drake I affirms, that Richard knighted at 

Vork a natural ſon called Richard of Glouceſter, and ſuppoſes it to bę the 
ſame perfon of whom Peck has preſerved ſo extraordinary an account d. But 
never was a ſuppoſition worſe grounded, The relation given by the latter of 
himſelf was, that he never ſaw the king till the night before the battle of 
Boſworth ; and that the king had not then acknowledged, but intended to 
acknowledge him, if victorious. The deep privaey in which this ee had 


; V. Dugdale' 8 Warwickſhire in a Beauchamp. 4 ws his Hiſtory bf York. 2 1 
5 Daronage, P. 25 * d dee his Deliderata curioſa. 
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172 HISTORIC DOUBTS ON THE LIFE 
lived, demonſtrates how ſeverely the perſecution had raged againſt all that 


were connected with Richard, and how little truth was to be expected from 


the writers on the other ſide, Nor could Peck's Richard Plantagenet be the 
ſame perſon with Richard of Glouceſter, for the former was never known 
till he diſcovered himſelf to fir Thomas Moyle; and Halt ſays that king 


- Richard's natural ſon was in the hands of Henry the feventh. Buck ſays, 


that Richard made his ſon Richard of Glouceſter eaptain of Calais; but it 
appears from Rymer's Feedera, that Richard's natural ſon, who was captain 


of Calais, was called John. None of theſe accounts accord with Peck's; 
nor, for want of knowing his mother, can we gueſs why king Richard was 
more ſecret on the birth of this ſon. (if Peck's Richard Plantagenet was truly 
ſo) than on thoſe: of his other natural children. Perhaps the trueft remark 


that can be made on this whole ſtory is, that the avidity with which our 
hiſtorians ſwallowed one groſs ill-concocted legend, prevented them from 
deſiring or daring to ſiſt a ſingle part of it. If crumbs of truth are mingled 
with it, at leaſt they are now attain in _ a maſs of error and 


: improbability. . | 


111 1s evident from the di of Shakeſpeare, that the houſe of Tudor 
raked all their Lancaftrian prejudices, even in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth: In his play of Richard the third, he ſeems to deduce the woes of the 
houſe of York from the curfes which queen Margaret had vented againft 


them; and he could not give that weight to her curſes, without ſuppoſing a 


right in her to utter them. This indeed is the authority which I do not 
pretend to combat. Shakeſpeare's immortal feenes will exiſt, when ſuch | 


poor arguments as mine are forgotten. Richard at leaſt will be tried and 


executed on the ſtage, when his 3 remains on ſome obſcure ſhelf of a 
library. But while theſe pages may excite the curioſity of a day, it may not 
be unentertaining to obſerve, that there is another of Shakeſpeare's plays that 


may be ranked among the hiſtorie, though not one of his numerous critics 


and eommentators have diſcovered the drift of it; I mean The Winter Euen- 


ing :. Tale, which was certainly intended (in compliment to queen Elizabeth) | 
- as an indire& apology for her mother Anne Boleyn. The addreſs of the poet 


appears no where to more advantage. The ſubject was too delicate to be 
without a veil; and it was too Frets. and touched 


_ any 


Ax REIGN or KING RICHARD III. 173 
any other ground than compliment. The unteaſonable Jealouſy of Leontes, 
and his violent conduct in conſequence, form a true portrait of Henry the 
eighth, who generally made the law the engine of his boiſterous paſſions. 


Not only the general plan of the ſtory is moſt applicable, but ſeveral paſſages 
are ſo marked, that tliey touch the real hiſtory nearer than the fable. Her- 


mione on her trial ſays, 


—— for honour, 
Tis: a derivative from me to mine, 


And only that J ſtand for. 


This ſeems to be taken from the very letter of Anne Boleyn to the king 
g un, her execution, where ſne pleads for the infant princeſs his daughter. 
Mamillius, the young prince, an unneceſſary character, dies in his infancy; 
but it confirms the alluſion, as queen Anne, before Elizabeth, bore a ſtill- 
born ſon. But the moſt ſtriking paſſage, and which had nothing to do in 
the tragedy, but as it pictured Elizabeth, is where Paulina, deſcribing the 
new- born princeſs and her likeneſs to her father, ſays, he bas the very trick 
of his frown. There is one ſentence indeed ſo applicable, both to Elizabeth 
and her father, that I ſhould ſuſpet the poet inſerted it after * death. 
Paulina, —— of the child, tells the "OG 


"Tis yours; . 
i ** we lay the old proverb to your charge, 
80 like you, tis the worſe. 


The Winter Evening 8 Tale Was therefore in wealty a ſecond part of Henry | 
the eighth, 
| Wich . to 1 Shore, 1 have already ſhown that it was her con- 
nection with the marquis Dorſet, not with lord Haſtings, that drew on her 
the reſentment of Richard. When an event is thus wreſted to ſerve the 
purpoſe of a party, we ought to be very cautious how we truſt an hiſtorian 
who is capable of employing truth only as cement in a fabric of fiction. Sir 
Thomas More tells us, that Richard pretended Jane © was of councell with 
the lord Haſtings to deſtroy him; and in concluſion, when no colour could 
faſten upan theſe matters, then be layd ſeriouſly to her charge what ſhe coud 
not deny,” namely, her adultery ; and for this cauſe, as a godly continent 
= — , Prince, 


an able and artful uſurper, as his antagoniſts allow, he muſt have been a 


nate, and amiable Jane (for her virtues far, out-weighed her frailty), being a 
priſoner by Richard's order in Ludgate, had captivated the king? 8 ſolicitor, 


. hewed unto us, that our ſervaunt and ſollicitor Thomas Lynom, merveil- 
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prince, cleane and fautleſſe of himſelf, ſent out of heaven into this vicious 
world for the amendment of mens mn be 2 the eng of London 


._ ee her to _ regs | 


| This Avedon on Richard's le add kives tint more 4 if the 
Ander had before confined himſelf to deliver nothing but the preciſe truth. 
He does not ſeem to be more exact in what relates to the penance itſelf. 
Richard, by his proclamation, taxed miſtreſs Shore with plotting treaſon in 
confederacy with the marquis Dorſet. Conſequently, it was not from defe& 
of proof of her being accomplice with lord Haſtings that ſhe was put to 
open penance. If Richard had any hand in that ſentence, it was becauſe he 
had proof of her plotting with the marquis. But I doubt, and with ſome 
reaſon, whether her penance was inflicted by Richard, We have ſeen that 
he acknowledged at leaſt two natural children; and fir Thomas More hints 


that Richard was far from being remarkable for his chaſtity. - Is it therefore 


probable, that he ated ſo filly a farce as to make his brother's . miſtreſs do 
penance ? Moſt of the charges on Richard are ſo idle, that inſtead of being 


weaker hypocrite than ever N to wreſt a eee out of the hands of a 


* * 


- — 


It is more likely that the churchmen were the nithors of Jane” s penance; 


and that Richard, intereſted to manage that body, and provoked: by her con- 


nection with ſo capital an enemy as Dorſet, might give her up, and permit 
the clergy (who probably had burned incenſe to her in her proſperity) to 
revenge his quarrel. My reaſon for this opinion is grounded on a letter of 
Richard extant in the Muſeum, by which it appears that the fair, unfortu- 


who contracted to marry her. Here follows * Wer "ig 


Harl. ue v. 297k q 
By the K 1 N G. | | 


1 Right reverend- fadre in God, e. signifying unto you, A0 1 it is 


— blinded and: abuſed with the late (wife) of Willm Shove; now. * 


* was | 
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in Ludgate by oure commandment, hath made contract of matrymony with 
hir (as it is ſaid) and entendith, to our full grete merveile, to procede to 
th' effect of the ſame. We for many cauſes wold be {ory that hee ſoo ſhulde 
be diſpoſed. Pray you therefore to ſend for him, and in that ye goodly may 
exhorte and ſture hym to the contrarye. And if ye finde him utterly ſet for 
to marye hur, and noen otherwiſe will be avernifed, then (if it may ſtand 
with the-lawe of the churche) We be content (the tyme of mariage deferred 
to our comyng next to London) that upon ſufficient ſuretie founde of hure 
good abering, ye doo fend for hure keeper, and diſcharge him of our ſaid 
commandment by warrant of theſe, committing hur to the rule and guid- 


ing of hure fadre, or any othre by your diſeretion in the mene ſeaſon. 
e 6 


To the right reverend fadre i in God, &c. the ver of * 
- our chauncellor. 


dhe appears from this letter, that Richard TOY it indecent for his ſolli- 
eitor to marry a woman who had ſuffered public puniſhment for adultery, 
and who was confined by his command but where is the tyrant to be found 
in this paper? Or what prince ever ſpoke of ſuch a ſcandal, and, what. is 
ſtronger, of ſuch contempt of his authority, with ſo much lenity and temper ? 
He enjoins his chancellor to diſſuade the ſollicitor from the match—but 
ſhould he perſiſt—A tyrant would have ordered the ſollicitor to priſon too 
but Richard— Richard, if his ſervant will not be diffuaded, allows the match; 

and in the mean time commits Jane to whoſe cuſtody der own father * 
E cannot help thinking that ſome holy perſon had been her perſecutor, and 
not ſo patient and gentle a king. And I believe fo, becauſe of the ſalvo for 


the church: “let them be married, aye PH if it may ſtand with, the 
law of the church.” 


From the Serbe marriage, one ſhould at firſt conclude that Shore, the 
former huſband of Jane, was dead ; but by the king's query, whether the. 
marriage would be lawful ? and by her being called in the letter tbe late wife 
of William Shore, not of the late William Shore, 1 ſhould fuppoſe that her 
huſband was living, and that the penance itſelf was the conſequence of a ſuit 

preferred by him to the eccleſiaſtic court for divorce. If the injured huſband 
ventured, on the death of Edward the fourth, to Petition to be e ä 


9 from 
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from his wife, it was natural enough for the church to proceed farther, ind 
enjoin. her to perform penance, eſpecially when they fell in with the king's. 
reſentment to her. Richard's proclamation and the letter above- recited ſeem 
to point out this account of Jane's misfortunes ; the letter implying, that 
Richard doubted whether her divorce was ſo wanne as to leave her at 
liberty to take another huſband. As we hear no more of the marriage, and 

as Jane to her death retained the name of Shore, my ſolution is corroborated; 
the chancellor-biſhop, no doubt, going more roundly to work than the king 
had done. Nor, however fir Thomas More reviles Richard for his cruel 
: uſage of miſtreſs Shore, did either of the ſucceeding kings redreſs her wrongs, 

though ſhe lived to the eighteenth year of Henry the eighth, She had ſown. 
| her good deeds, her good offices, her alms, her charities, in a court. Not 


one took root; nor did the ee foil a her a one * relief in her 
d and comfortleſs old age. 


9 lpve thus gone throu gh che ſeveral een n Richard; and 
have ſhown that they reſt on the lighteſt and moſt ſuſpicious ground, if they 
reſt on any at all. 1 have proved that they ought to be reduced to the ſole 
authorities of ſir Thomas More and Henry the ſeventh ; the latter intereſted 
to blacken and miſrepreſent every action of Richard ; "and perhaps driven to 
father on him even his own crimes, I have proved chat More's account can- 
not be true. I have ſhown that the writers, contemporary with Richard, 
either do not accuſe him, or giye their accuſations as mere vague and uncer- 
tain reports: and what is as ſtrong, the writers next in date, and who wrote 

the earlieſt after the events are ſaid to have happened, aſſert little or nothing 


from their own information, but adopt the K words of ſir Thomas More, 
who was abſolutely miſtaken or e. 


"Yet the lake of thoſe 125 row a mind to go] this Gia I will 1 re- 
: capitulate the moſt material arguments that tend to diſprove what has been 
aſſerted ; but as I attempt not to affirm what did happen in a period that will 
fill remain very obſcure, I fatter. myſelf. that I ſhall not be thought either 
fantaſtic or paradoxical, for not blindly adopting an improbable tale, whkch 
our: kiftorians have never given themſelves the trouble to examine. 


| - What miſtakes 1 may bare made myſelf, 8 mall be williog t to 1 
ranks weak reaſoning, to Ly up: bur I thall not think a long chain of. ar- 


3 
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guments, of proofs and probabilities, is confuted at once, becauſe ſome ſingle 
fact may be found erroneous. Much leſs ſhall I be diſpoſed to take notice of 
detached or trifling cavils. The work itſelf is but an enquiry into a hort 
portion of our annals. I ſhall be content if I have informed or amuſed my 
readers, or thrown any light on ſo clouded a ſcene ; but I cannot be of opi- 
nion that a period thus diſtant deſerves to take up more time than I have al- 
ready beſtowed upon it. 


Irena then'to me to appear, 


| That Fabian and the authors of the Chronicle of 5 who were con- 
temporaries with Richard, charge him directly with none of the crimes, ſince 
n. to him, and ante him of others. 


That John Rous, the third contemporary, cook know the facts he alleges 
but by hearſay, confounds the date of them, dedicated his work to Henry the 
ſeventh, and is an author to whom no credit is due, from the lies and fables 
with which his work is ſtuffed. | 


That we have no authors who lived near the time but Lancaſtrian authors, 
who wrote to Hatter e the ſeventh, or who 1 the tales which he 
invented. | 


: / 
a 


That the murder of prince Edward, ſon of Henry the ſixth, was com- 
mitted by king Edward 8 a and 3 18 imputed to Richard * no con- 
temporary. | 

That Heary the fixth-was found dead in the weck : that it was not 
known how he came by his death ; and chat! it Was againſt Richard $ intereſt 
to murder him. en et e n os | 


— 82 
1 | 
4 , 


That che duke of Clarence was , defended by! Richard ; that the W 
petitioned for his execution; that no author of the time is ſo abſurd as to 
charge Richard with being the executioner ; and that hang red e ſhe 


deed whally an himſef ale IE 0 l ba 
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Thar Richard's ftay at York on his brother's death had no appearance of a | 
| r to make l * | 


"That he Abies of che queen, who attempted to uſe the government, 

- contrary to the then eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the realm, gave the firſt provocation 

to Richard and the princes of the blood to aſſert their rights ; and that Ri- 
chard was ſolicited by the duke of Buckingham to vindicate thoſe rights. 


That the preparation of an armed force under earl Rivers, the ſeizure of 
the Tower and treaſure, and the equipment of a fleet by the marquis Dorſet, 
gave occaſion to the princes to imprifon the relations of the queen; and that, 

'- though they were put to death without trial (the only cruelty which is 
proved on Richard), it was conſonant to the manners of that barbarous and 
warmen age, and not till rw the queen's party had taken up arms. 


That the execution of lord Haſtings, who had firſt . with Richard 
gut the queen, and whom fir Thomas More confeſſes Richard was loſbe 
to iſe, can be accounted for by nothing but abſolute neceſſity, and the law of 
ſelf-defence. bh 
46 That Richard's aſſumption of the protectorate was in every reſpect agreeable 
to the laws and uſage; was probably beſtowed on him by the univerſal con- 
| ſent of the council and peers, and was a ftrong indication that he had then no 
i thought of ST the right of his n if 


That che tale of Richard erlag the chaſtity of his own mother | is inere- 
| dible, it appearing that he lived with her in © apts NO, and bogged 
with her! in her palace at chat very time. 


That it is as little credible that Richard gained the crown Si a 8 of 


doctor Shaw, and a ſpeech of the duke of wow e if the people uy 
* at thoſe oratore. | 


- That there had been a PETS or marriage ne Edward the fourth 
andlady Eleanor Talbot; and that Richard's claim to the crown was eee 
on dhe —— of Edward's children, 3 
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That a convention of the nobility, clergy, and people, * him to accept 
the erown on that fe. een | 


That the enfuing didnt ratified the act of the — and ad con- 
firmed the baſtardy of Edward's children. 


That nothing can be more improbable than Richard's having taken no 


meaſures before he left London to ch: his acpliews. murdered, if he had any 
ſuch i intention. 5 5 a 


That * tory of ſir James Tirrdl,: as related by fir Thomas More, is a no- 


IJ torious falſehood ; fir James Tirrel being at that time maſter of the W in 
5 which capacity he had walked at Richard 8 coronation, | 


- | That Tirrel's 8 of fir Richard Ratcliffe i is another palpable falſe- . 
VE * being already preferred, and Ratcliffe abſent. 


| That all that relates to fir Robert Brakenbury i is no leſs falſe: Brakenbury 
either being too good a man to die for a tyrant or murderer, or too bad a man 
to have refuſed 3 his accomplice. ä 


That fir Thomas More and lord Bacon both beet that many 8 
whether the two princes were murdered in Richard's days or not; and it 
certainly never was is pave that —_— were murdered "7 Richard's order. 


— 


Wa 
That fie Thomas More relied on 3 £7 uncertain authority ; : that 


it appears by dates and facts that his authorities were bad and falſe ; that if 
fir James Tirrel and Dighton had really committed the murder and confeſſed 
it, and if Perkin Warbeck had made a voluntary, clear, and probable ' con- 
nen of his e there n * remained no doubt of the murder. 
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That ess, the namelgh page, he Will Slaughter, having n never been 
queſtioned about the murder, there is no reaſon t to believe what is related of 


them 1 in the ſoppoſed tragedy. 


” 


That fir James Tirrel not bein g attainted on the death. of Richard, but 
having, on the contrary, been — in great ſervices by Tony me * 
Sh IN ſeventh, 
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ſeventh, it is not probable that he was one of the murderers. That lord 
Bacon owning that Tirrel's confeſſion did not pleaſe, the king ſo well a8 
Dighton's ; that Tirrel's impriſonment and execution ſome years afterwards 
for a new treaſon; of which we have no evidence, and which appears to have 
been mere ſuſpicion, deſtroy all * of * in the ſuppoſed mur- 

ny of the children. | 


HIS TOR IC! 


1 — 


- That the Lnguntty:: of 8 if _— ths. was 5 ; . * 
only be accounted for on the ſuppoſition of his being a a falſe witnel to ſerve | 
; TION 8 cauſe againſt ppg Warbeck. | 


| That the! files, of the. two wrhbiboos, fu Henry s not fk to peelkx 
the murder of the princes in the act of attainder : againſt Richard, wear all 
the Orme of. their not having been. murdered. | 


That Richard's E ey and kindneks. to the 80 of Warwick, OY 
ing ſo far as to proclaim him his ſucceſſor, betrays no ſymptom: of that cruel 


| nature which, would not ſtick at e any ee oy 


8 That dd & is | indubitable that Richard's firſt idea was to keep the crown but 5 
till Edwazd the n Gould attain the age of een ; 


: "That with this + view 1 did not create his own fon prince of Wales un 
: after he had proved the baſtardy of his brother's children. e RON 


That there | 18 no proof that thoſe children were murdered. 


That Richard made, 0 or intended to > make, his erben Edward the an 
| walk at his corn, . l | E 


| That aſe | is Ons eee dane the lim roll and 3 the 
Chronicle of Croyland, that both princes were living ſome time ne ſir 
Thomas More Inge the dates of their e ren 


= That when bis 0 own 8 was dt Richard Was 7 far from igen gt to 
| get rid of his wife, that he proclaimed his nephews, firſt the earl * Warwick, 
and chen che eacl of. vpn his n ne. b Font 
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That there is not the leaſt eels of his raving poiſoned his wife, 
who died of a languiſhing diſtemper; that no proof was ever pretended to be 
given of it; that a bare ſuppoſition of ſuch a crime, without proofs. or very 
mg preſumptions, is ſcarce « ever to be credited. | 


That he Rems to have bad no intention of marrying his niece, but to 


have amuſed her with the hopes of that match, to proven * marrying 


That Buck wolld' not bebe dared to quote her letter a as extant in the earl 
of Arundel's library, if it had not been there ; that others of Buck's aſſertions, 
having been corroborated by ſubſequent diſcoveries, leave no doubt of his 
veracity on this; and that that letter diſculpates Richard from' poiſoning his 
wife ; ; and only hews the i —— of his niece to be queen. 


That it is piobable the queen-dowager knew her ſecond ſon was Kring, 
and connived at one ba roach of Lambert Simnel, to > feel the 1 of 
ths nan, 10 1 2 55 8 2 2 | * 

That Henry th the ſeventh ently ought u that ſhe and the earl of Linondi 


were privy to the exiſtence of Richard duke bon York; ind that FP lived 
In terror of his n e | 


Thar the different wha of Hemp with RM? to > Lambert Simnel and 
Perkin Warbeck, implies how different an opinion he had of them; that in 
the firſt caſe he uſed the'moft natural and moſt rational methods to prove him 
an impoſtor, whereas his whole behaviour in Perkin's caſe was myſterious, 
and betrayed his belief or doubt that Warbeck was the true duke of York. 


That dat morally impoſſible for hb Gucheſt of Burgundy at 4 8 . 
of twenty-ſeven years to inſtruc a Flemiſh lad ſo perfectly in all that had 


paſſed in the court of ne chat he would not have been detected in a 
few hours, 


"x 


e 


That ſhe . not ci tag, Was nor ectld he know, what : paſſed. in the 
To unleſs he was the true duke of York. © ö 
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Thal if the: whs-not the true duke of York, Henry 12d nothing to do but 
confront n with. ans ws np apt FO 1 mann maſt: have been 


1 


That Perkin never ts 1 with the 9 2nd the 
ee her 8 nn . 1 n did not Bars: to truſt to their 
deed eons hin. 


; That if he was not the true take of York, he 8 have been 4 
by not knowing the — and deer Thr * on to Wg without his 
ing HOG ol! my Were, 


. 


* 
* 
Ty 


That iti is nat R chat perkin ever r faded in © n accent, or 


cireumſiances; and that bis likeneſs to Edward the fourth 1 is allowed. 


Ther there are gras and manifeſt blunders in his pretended confeſſion. 
" That Monty 1 was & afraid of not — a | good account of the purity 


” of his oy, A accent, that he makes him learn > SIGH twice over. 


That lord 1 did not — to: 4. W to this Salons account, [bur 
forges another, though in reality not much more credible. 


| That a number of Henry 1 
ie the crown on his oY knights of the garter, and men of the faireſt 
aracters, being perſuaded that Perkin was the true duke of :York, and 
lying for chat Ph. vithaue ne, makes | it ** W to Oy . he 


was not ſo. 


That the proclamation i in R 3 3 againſt * Sbore, for plotting 
with the marquis Dorſet, not with lord Haſtings, deſtroys all the credit of 


8 ſir Thomas More, as 2 what relates to the latter + wand . 


In ſhort, that Henry 5 character, as we 5 mined. it 9 bs. own 
apologiſts, is ſo much worſe and more hateful than Richard's, that we may 


Yo m_ believe * invented and propagated by far the FREE __ of the 


llanders 


ſanders againſt Richard: that Henry, not Richard, probably put to death the 
true duke of York, as he did the earl of Warwick: and that we are not cer- 
tain whether Edward the fifth was | Dans aa nor, if 4: _ * whoſe order 
he was murdered. 


— 


Aſter all that has been ſaid, it is ſcarce neceſſary to add a word on the 


ſuppoſed diſcovery that was made of the ſkeletons of the two young princes, 
in the reign of Charles the ſecond. 'Two ſkeletons found in the dark abyſs 
of ſo many ſecret tranſactions, with no marks to aſcertain the time, the age 
of their interment, can certainly verify nothing. We muſt believe both 
pringes died there, before we can believe that their bones were found there: 
and upon what that belief can be founded, or how we ſhall ceaſe to doubt 
whether Perkin Warbeck was not one of thoſe children, I am at a loſs to 
gueſs. 


As little is it requiſite to argue on the grants made by Richard the third to 
his ſuppoſed accomplices in that murder, becauſe the argument will ſerve 
either way. It was very natural that they who had taſted moſt of Richard's 
bounty ſhould be ſuſpected as the inſtruments of his crimes. But till it can 


be proved that thoſe erimes were committed, it is in vain to bring evidence 
to ſhow who aſſiſted him in perpetrating them. For my own part, I know 
not what to think of the death of Edward the fifth: I can neither entirely 


acquit Richard of it, nor condemn him; becauſe there are no proofs on 
either ſide; and though a court of juſtice would; from that defect of evidence, 


abſolve him, opinion may fluctuate backwards and forwards, and at laſt re- 
main in ee a 


For the younger brother, the balance ſeems to incline greatly on the ſide of 
Perkin Warbeck, as the true duke of York ; and if one was ſaved, one knows 
not how or why to believe that Richard deſtroyed ny, the elder. 


We muſt leave this whole ſtory kat, though not near ſo dark as we found 


it: and it is perhaps as wiſe to be uncertain on one portion of our hiſtory, 


as to believe ſo much as is believed in all hiſtories, though very probably as 
falſely delivered to us as the period which we have here been examining, 
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Stanley, came too late to be inſerted i in the body « of the 9 
0 yet ought not to be omitted. eee ee ee e Fr 
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„ dr of the earl of Huotley, Foil her exquiſite beauty, and upon account 
of. her huſband, called The white Roſe of Scotland," was married to fir Matthew 
Cradock, and is buried with him in Herbert's iſle, in Swanſea church in 
"m"=—_ where their tomb 1 is ſtill to be ſeen, wo _ nen in ancient 
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1 „ Here l Res Sr Mathie Cradok knight, funk time deputie unto the right 
öde Charles Erle of Worcets in the countie of Glamorgan, R. Attor. 


G. R. Chauncelor of the lame, ſteward o Gower and Hilvei, and r mi i ladie 
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They had a Abelter Mary, who was married to fir Edward Herbert, for 
of the firſt earl of Pembroke; and from that match are deſcended the carls of 
Pembroke and Powis, Hans' Stanley, ſq George TENG eſq. Re. 
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After the death of Perkin Warbeck; his widow the lady Catherine Gordon 
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HISTORIC DOUBTS 


ON THE 


Life and Reign of King Rien rr. 


With REMARE s on ſome Auzwrks that "_ been 
made to that Work. | 


Quoth Mae In now perceive | 
Jou are no conjurer, by your leave. 
That paltry ſtory is untrue, 
And 3 to cheat ſuch gulls as you. 
a or = | Dio Hud, part ” cant. 1 5 
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: WIV 1 publiſhed 117 Jordin on he reign of "Lig N Richard 1 e third 


I concluded, from the obſcurity of the ſubject, and from my own 


want of abilities, and ſuperficial knowledge of our ſtory, that men of deeper 


reading and maſters of ſounder reaſoning would eaſily overthrow my argu- 


ments [though offered but as doubts], and would deſtroy what Sounslicnt 1 


had pretended to lay, though corroborated by ſome facts, and eſtabliſhed on 
fome new and not totally deſpicable materials. To this humiliation, for the 


fake of truth, and of clearing up a very' dark and intricate period, 1 was 


ready to ſubmit. I wiffied to fee a fooliſh and abſurd tale removed from the 


pages of our graveſt hiſtorians; and flattered myfelf, that Rot only the rid... 


culous and incoherent parts I tlie legend would de up by men of ſenſe; 
— II. - | | B * N | 195 but 
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but hat 0 able writer would deign to ſtate the whole matter in ſo clear 
and conſiſtent a manner, that not only my doubts [which indeed are of little 
importance to any body] would be removed, but that the hiſtory of that pe- 
riod would receive ſuch ſatisfactory, at leaſt probable lights, as would pre- 
vent the reign of Richard from diſgracing our annals by an intruſion of mob- 
ſtories and childiſt improbabilities, which at preſent in our beſt hiſtorians 
place chat reign on's level with the ſtory of Jack the Slant killer. 5 


The remoteneſs of the: time. in queſtion gave me thoſe kobe. I ſhould 
not indeed have been ſo weak as to flatter myſelf, while the ſpirit of party is 
in full vigour, that any conceſſions on later reigns would be made to a candid 
enquirer after truth. That perverſe fpirit, wilfully blind, adheres obſti- 
nately to the ſacred diſputes of our anceſtors, and renders our hiſtory but a 
more bulky compilation of controverſial pamphlets. To this hour the reigns 
of the Stuarts, the moſt eee period of our annals, are defended, 
juſtiſed, varniſhed, nay. panegyricized, by able Writers as Well as by the 
moſt contemptible; as if that diſgraceful ucceſſion was the favourite portion 
of our hiſtory with our favourite hiſtorians. Elizabeth and Cromwell, who, 


with all their faults, raiſed the dignity and honour of our country, and made 


it the terror of foreign nations, conſoling u us at leaſt by national glory for 

national ſervitude, are depfeſſed and vilified, in compliment to a deſpicable 

race, who, with equal ambition were deſtitute of every talent to ſupport it, 

and who naturally ſunk in the eſteem of ee 20 = as they loſt the hearts 
and —— of 1 own ſubjects. 


The atiekadtion I 3 nobody has deigned to give me; ; and were 1 


ſe, idly vain, ag to <anchade, becauſe: my arguments have not deen anſwered, 
that therefore they, are unanſwerable, k might indulge mylelt, i in the deluſion 

of thinking that. I have done ſome. ſervice to our hiſtory in clearing away a 
ad bk rubbiſh, chat had obtained a preſeriptive right of lying in the way of 
our hiſtorians, merely. becaule it had been careleſsly thrown there by writers, 
Whoſe very dirt and mortar paſſed for buildings. Far from ſuch preſumption, 
1 am perſuaded. that m x doubts have not. ſeemed to deſerve. an; anſwer, from 
thoſe who are capable * giving one. To ſuch men I muſt have appeared a 
DParadexical Writer; andi the ſtory of Richard the third with all its abſurdities 
is ſtill deemed. aythencie, becauſe fix Thomas More, who. wrote it in his 
you Pod. er dats . MAL and. Keds Yon. Bacon, wo 
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copied it afterwards into a fulfome pahegyric, and who however corte&ed 


the original fifly account without making it conſiſtent, was the founder of 


| 2 philoſophy, and as bright a genius as ever thone in the orb of liteta- 
| Nobody reſpects fuch great names more than I do. Yet, if whatever 
fa Fen the pen of More be holy writ, why ſhould we not embrace his re- 
ligion as well as his hiſtory ? ? In his graver years he fell into all the follies of 


enthuſiaſm and bigotry, which he had ridiculed in his youth. I have ſhown 


many palpable falſities in his hiſtory. It is a poor refuge to ſet up his name 


againſt his miſtakes : and methinks of all men living a ſceptic philoſopher is 


the laſt one ſhould expect to find pinnin His faith on the ſleeve of reverend 
authority. Lord Bacon is ſtill lefs entitled to our implicit aſſent. To ſay 
nothing of his ſlaviſh flattery to his living maſters, can that man be received 
as an hiſtorian of unqueſtionable veracity, who has laboured to conſecrate thee 
crimes of Henry the ſeventh, and held forth the meaneſt tyrant as the model 
of political wiſdom? Such hiſtoriaiis ſtain the records of with and no talents 


can reſcue their characters from contempt. To enfſlitine guilr, is ſinning againſt. 


virtue and wounding poſterity. - Tyrants are lulled with the hope of finding 
ſimilar panegyriſts : and as hiſtory is the tribunal at which all princes miiſt 
appear, ſhall the bad dare to hope for advotates at that bar? Shall Henry the 


ſeventh of England and Henry the foutth of France receive the ſame bali 
TOR the ſame Judicitory ? N 


I am ey to be forced to repeat theſe W having mentioned them 
before; but ſuch magic is there in great names, and it is ſo commode to uſe 
chert inſtead of reaſons, that one is obliged to expoſe the futility of ſuch au- 
thorities when they a are made the ſtandard of truth agatnift truth itſelf. 


| Whew) I d that my arr" nad not rebel el an aufser, I did not 
mean that my book had not been anſwered. It has been treated like the works 


of much better authors, and been attended both with that abuſe and compli- 
ment that are effentially neceſſary to flatter a writer with the Hopes of not 


being forgotten. I am very grateful for both; and equally ſatisfied with 
n 5 ſome, 1 e hors of oy reader. „ 


The ard marks of Alapprobiition » were eonveyed in the Critical Review. 
ed by that monthly court for not having taken due notice 
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When I examined; the ſtory of Richard the third, it is true that I conſulted 


the living works of dead authors, not the dead works of living authors. And 


it aught to be ſome; palliation of my offence, that I not only had never ſeen 
Mr., Guthrie's Hiſtory of England, but had never met with a ſingle perſon 
that had read it. 0 r had remained a profound ſecret to mortal eyes; or was 
conſumed by thoſe all-devouring enemies of the ingenious, time and the 
oven. However, Jam ſincerely ſorry for my neglect; and the more ſo, as 
1 find by the review, that my misfortune did not conſiſt in differing with 
Mr. Guthrie, but in happening to be of the ſame opinion. It ſeems, Mr. 
| Guthrie, long, before, the appearance, of. my Doubts, had condemned great 


part of the traditional hiſtory of Richard as a fable. It was therefore pre- 


| ſumptuous i in me to be as ſagacious as ſo inimitable a writer; or a grievous 

affront not to acknowledge that he had preyiouſly ſtarted the ſame opinion. 
Why he ſhould be ambitious of ſingularity I do not know. The more per- 
ſons ſee through an abſurdity, the more probable it is that the abſurdity ex- 
iſts. Indeed, when an author has compiled, our annals, I find he looks on. 
the whole hiſtory of England as his property. It is an invaſion of his free- 
hold to conteſt a ſingle fact that he has occupied. Mr. Guthrie and Mr. 

Hume aſſert their right to the whole manour. Mr. Guthrie will not ſuffer, 
me to agree with him, 1 nor Mr. Hume to diſagree with him. When they 
have adjuſted their title between themſelves, I will ſwear to the lawful mo- 
narch—in the mean time I hope I 2 be allowed to treat one of them W 
es as a Pretender... | 58 


1 che abuſe pt which. thoſe Iterary inquiſitors the reviewers: « hank 
honoured me, I acquieſce with gratitude. Not only in the caſe in queſtion, 
but on other occaſions, they have obliged me with that cenſure which bad 

authors, turned to critics, are ſo. apt to paſs. on better writers than them- 
ſelves. 1 have had the ſatisfaction of ſeing my trifling writings riſe in the 
favour of the public, in proportion as they have been condemned by the ju- 
dicious gentlemen who are ſo laborious and kind as for a ſhilling a month to 
inform their humble auditors what they ſhould think of every book, which 
the latter never read. May it ever be my fate {ſhoutd, I again attempt to 
amuſe the public] to paſs. through the innoxious flames of ſuch criticiſm; 
ſecure of loſing no particle of my little merit by being grinned and mouthed 
at by as groteſque 1 imps, as thoſe that pipe and drum in the. DOVE of Tanten, 

to We one ſhould e rather hon — ſaint Antony ! b. 
3 
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As 1 Jock on abuſe as a flattering tribute paid by wounded or impotent 
enemies, ſo I am apt to ſuſpect that when an author is profuſe of compli- 
ments to his adverſary, he really but laughs i in ſecret at his opponent's abili- 


ties, and exalts them ole, in order to render his own triumph more 
conſpicuous, 5 Ie | 


Next to the capital offence of not be a Mr. Guthrie's Coed 
hiſtory, I ſeem to have diſguſted him or his champions by TT. treated dif- | 


reſpectfully ſome ancient e particularly 


« Thoſe claſſics of an age that knew of none,” 


8 Matthew Paris, William of Malmeſbury, "RAR of rn 
and Hoveden; though by the way I have never mentioned them. It would 


puzzle me, I am told, to produce a Latin hiſtorian 20 alive, ſuperior to 


William of Malmeſbury, with regard to ſpirit, ſentiment, and authenticity, 
nay, in the beauty of compoſition and elegance of diction. It would puzzle 


me indeed; as, except Buonamici's, I did not know that our modern hiſto- 


ries were written in Latin. If they are, I offer them as an oblation one and 


all to the ſhades of the elegant Ingulphus, and as elegant Mr. Guthrie, the 
latter of whom for aught I know may have written his hiſtory in Latin too. 


Nay, from one paſſage, I have ſome ſuſpicion that he may have written it in 
Greek, the thought being truly Anacreontic. He ſuſpects that. the duke of 


Clarence was not drowned in a butt of malmſey, but died of drinking that 
wine. The figure is a little bold, and above the common pitch of an anti- 


quary: but poets and antiquaries are equally adventurous in their conjec- 


tures; and as the criticiſm is excellent, no doubt it will meet with proper 
reſpec from all thoſe learned Polos who ſhall re-write our N 


If it would not be trifling with my readers, I would mention another paſſage 
containing. a thought not leſs new. The critic ſays, that ſir Thomas More. 
never did deſerve but in death the name he has obtained for ſincerity and ho- 
neſty. How ea man can deſerve the character of honeſty in death, who. never 

deſerved it in his life, is totally paſt my oomprehenſion. £2 


| Having for ſome pages r reſented wy agreement with Tas, wr. Guthrie 


takes 


8 —ͤ—U—ä—ñ : U . 2 — —T— — — OK 
- 
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fend Mr. Guthrie and myſelf againſt Mr. Guthrie, 1 
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takes a ſhort turn, and undertakes the e een of Richard againſt me, 


fror fear I ſhould not be in the wrong both ways. His chief argument againſt 
himſelf and me, that Tirrel certainly murdered the rwd princes, is drawn from 
the propriety of his being a perfon fit for the office. How is this made out? 


I had ſhown, that, inſtead of beitig the low tool deſcribed by fir Thomas More, | 


Tirrel was a man of great note, and in high employment. How does Mr. 


Guthrie deſtroy this argument? By producing a commiſſion to prove that 
Tirrel was a much greater man than I had repreſented him, having even in 
king Edward's time been appointed one of the commiſſioners for exerciſing 
the office of high conſtable of England. I thankfully accept this evidence 


againſt fir Thomas More: it certainly does demonſtrate that Tirrel was not a 


mean fellow, a comrade of the page, who fir Thomas ſa ſays recommended him 
as a fit inſtrument for a ſecret aſſaſſination. Now. let us ſee bow I can de- 


7 SF 


A clauſe, ſays Mr. Guthrie, was omitted in the PEST of the patent 


4 which allowed to the commiſſioners clerks to take down the minutes of the 


proceedings, &c. Had not Tirrel, continues he, with ſuch a tommiſion, forme 


: recen to think he was af afe ife again all legal impeachments even in the following 


reign As all Richard's acts were in the following reign deemed the acts of 
an ufürper, and conſequently cancelled in effect, 1 ſkould think not. But 
I cannot from what Tirrel might think deduce any manner of argument for 


ſhowing that he was the murdefer! But, ſays Mr. Guthrie, by the otniffion 


of clerks, Tirrel,- of whoever the murderer was,. had no occaſion to call in 


any aſſiſtance or clerks. As I am defending, Mr. Guthrie as well as myſelf, 


Be will allow us to ſay, that inſtead of ar gument, this is downright non- 
ſenſe. Does the command over aſſiſtants aid or defeat murder ? Or, berauſe 
a commiſſioner has clerks, is he obliged by law to enjoin them co-operation 
in murder? By having no clerks, fays ks. he had no occaſion to call in any 
aſſiſtance. Suppoſe my lord commiſſioner Tirrel had had clerks, does Mr. 
zuthrie think they would have ſued him for not employing them in aſſaſſi- 


ns ? But here are words more ſtrange; Tirrel, or whoever the murderer 


Mr. Guthrie, then, it ſeettis, doubts after all whether Tirrel was the 


0 criminal or not. Obſerve how that vety doubt makes him flounder out 


of one abſurdity into another. By Tirtel's s having no cletks, the murderer, 
au boe ver he wat, had no occaſion to call in any aſſiſtance: ergo, if Tirrel 


was not the murderer, whoever was lad no occaſion to cal in any 


aſſiſtance, 


8 
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aſſiſtance, becauſe the lord high conſtable pro tempore happened to have 
no clerks. Thus do materials but ſerve to overſet a head that knows not 
how to digeſt them! And this 18 the hiſtorian that 1 am cenſured for not 
having conſulted ! 


Mr. Guthrie i is much happier in the application of materials that he has 
not met with, The lady Eleanor Butler, ſays he, acquitted the king of any 


promiſe in open court. This is a bold aſſertion. I would aſk with ſubmif- 
ſion, in what court that cauſe was tried, and where the record exiſts ? So 


indefatigable a hunter after ancient game, no doubt can inform us where he 
diſcovered the minutes of the trial. Sure he did not adopt this random in- 
formation from the authors he condemns, and who, he ſays *, wrote under the 
iuence of the houſe of Lancaſler. Nothing then was thought too mean, ho. 
ever. falſe it might be, for flattering the reigning powers. If Mr. Guthrie is 
maſter of more authentit * on this article, he will no doubt. pro- 
h duce 1 it. 


In one point I e he has correfted me joflly. I mentioned the 
8 duke of Albany being with Richard at York, as a preſumption that Richard 
was on good. terms with the court of Scotland ; whereas, lays Mr. Guthrie, 
and he is in the right, the duke of Albany B then in exile, being on bad 
terms with his brother James the third. I beg the reader to ſubſtract as much 
weight from the chain of my argument, as this miſtake had made on his 
mind. Let this recantation evince that I am neither obſtinate nor incorrigible. 
Had I met with either one fact or argument more in the writings of my op- 
ponents of equal weight, I ſhould have yielded with the ſame facility. To 
adhere to what one. cannot maintain, eſpecially on ſo unimportant a ſubject 
as the hiſtory of Richard, would betray a vanity that expects the world 
ſhould acquieſce in our n e or prejudices, and a mind too en 
to wee del je of miſtadel. 


l neil e was a very civil ieee who did me the honour of 


anſwering my doubts ih a volume as large as my own. He paid me ſo man 


compliments, that I beg he will draw upon me for the full debt; whenever 
he has occaſion. for the like number, 


. Vide Critical Review, No. 145, „ 125 in che now: bam Guihrie, 
2 Not 


1 F 


; Not fo the würd. | Detdlininied on whe: ruin of my work, — at wh ſame 
time diſereetly allowing ſufficient intervals to his readers to digeſt his cen- 
ſures, he retailed them in that vehicle of univerſal and diſtributive juſtice, 
the London Chronicle. His friends, he ſaid, had indeed perſuaded him to 
colle& the ſcattered leaves into a juſt volume and he flattered the world 
with ſome hopes of his compliance. Might I preſume to ſubſcribe their pe- 
tition, I would entreat him to indulge their wiſhes ;' eſpecially as he broke off 
exactly at that part of my work, in which I had placed the ſtrength of my ar- 
gument. Content however with the ſample he had given of his abilities, he 
concluded the world would give him credit from what he had done, for what 
he was able to do. As a ſpecimen of thoſe abilities, I ſhall from many of 
equally cogent logic ſele& one inſtance. Tt will ſuffice to ſhow why I am un- 
willing to encounter ſo tremendous a foe; at the ſame time that I do not feel 
myſelf ſufficiently warmed by his paſſionate expreſſions to anſwer them with 
equal fury. Perhaps this author too may have written his hiſtory of England, 
and cannot forgive my not having quoted it. From the pains-taking com- 
piler, Who is twenty-five years in compoſing half a reign, to the garreteer, 
who transfuſes old hiſtorians into weekly numbers as faſt as his printer can 
diſpatch them, the cohort of Engliſh hiſtorians is become ſo extenſive a fra- 
ternity, that life is not long enough, though we ſhould do nothing but read 
our own ſtory in their various modifications of it. The paſſage Thinted- at is 
in the Chronicle of March 12, 1768. The critic has diſcovered there that 
when the hiſtorian ſays prince Edward [ſon of Henry 6th] was murdered by 
the /ervants of Edward the fourth, we may eaſily ſuppoſe he meant the king's 
brothers; for, ſays he, judiciouſl, are not the king's brothers the king's ſer- 
vants? Let me aſk this angry and ſhrewd perſon, whether, if he was to read 
in the Daily Advertiſer that his majeſty went to the opera attended by his 
ſervants, he ſhould underſtand that his may jeſty's royal brothers walked before 
his chair ? I have heard that omne majus continet in ſe minus'; but this is 


the firſt time I have ſeen that propoſition inverted, —It was a a cruel friend that 
* this author to 211717 ſuch lucubrations! je 


9 


"david diſpatched theſe. Aetrinlfhiarn with perhaps more notice Pan ls 
deſerved, I muſt now turn to another kind of adverſary, to one from whom 
I differ with regret, and whoſe talents 1 cannot encounter without fear: one 
5 whoſe knowledge i is only excelled by his power of employing it ; whoſe ſaga- 


city 


Fo 
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city may nod, though it cannot be impoſed upon; and who is more able to 
defend a bad cauſe, than I am to do juſtice to a good one: one who could 
ſip the muddy ſtreams of Ingulphus and Hoveden, without being intoxicated 
by them; and who, if it would have ſerved any political purpoſe, could 
have caſt ſuch a plauſible veil over the deformities of Richard, that my at- 
tempt to reſcue his character from obloquy had been needleſs and impotent, 


when compared with what his maſterly hand would have performed. Grieved 


I am therefore to think that what his haſte made him neglect, he ſhould not 


ſuffer to be executed in however inferior a manner by me. Yet what makes 


him averſe from ſeeing any king whitewaſhed? Have I violated the aſhes of 

his favourite martyr, I mean as they are enſhrined in his volumes? The pro- 

fane Mrs. Macaulay has proved the groſs inſincerity of that monarch. She 

has detected our author's beloved Clarendon in numberleſs wilful falſehoods, 

S nay, ſhe has not treated our author himſelf with much ceremony. Yet 
ſhe remains unanſwered; and her arguments, built on records and inconteſt- 


able authorities, ſeem like a rock to defy his aſſaults. My poor tribute to 


royalty is the only mite that is rejected. A notice however I cannot but 
eſteem a ſingular honour, as, amidſt a hoſt of adverſaries of various ſorts, I 
am the only one to whom I think our author has ever deigned to make a 
reply. In truth, if the paſſages I am going to examine are to be regarded as 


a ſpecimen of his polemic talents, he will forgive me 1 hope for ſaying, that 


he was not only in the right to ſelect the weakeſt of his adverſaries, but 


prudent in abſtaining from a warfare in which his greateſt force does not 
ſeem t to lie. | 


* 


After the firſt ouſh * opponents hen I have e my Doubts 
ſeemed to have nothing farther to fear but oblivion. I thought my work as 


much forgotten, as I had forgot my adverſaries. I neither cared about them 


nor king Richard. How was I furpriſed the other day on receiving a preſent 
of a French Swiſs journal from the learned “ author himſelf, in which the 
firſt thing in the book was a criticiſm on my Doubts. —I call it criticiſm in 
deference to the author, though. the whole, like other reviews, is chiefly 
compoſed of extracts from my work ; and, unlike other reviews, of ſuch a 
torrent of encomiums on myſelf, as made me' bluſh for the miſtaken good- 


» Monſ. bein author of * Memoire literaies de la | Grande regs pour les annces 


Vox. II. 7 | 2 5 1 8 ce 
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nature of the e and for my own demerit, which | is ill entitled to ſucks 
incenſe. Indeed, any vanity I might have conceived from this panegyric was 
greatly lowered: by a paſſage at the end of the book, in which the author 
modeſtly owns that he does not much admire the works of doctor Swift. 
Could I be greatly: flattered with the approbation of a gentleman who has ſo: 
little taſte as to diſlike doctor Swift and to admire me? How qualified is this: 
kind perſon to fit in judgment on — who gives ſuch a criterion of his 
diſtinguiſhing faculties | W 


If 1 Raa f overwhelmed with praiſe, I was not leſs aſtoniſhed to 
| find at the end of his criticiſm\two or three pages drawn. up by Mr. Hume in 
anſwer to my Doubts, and beſtowed on the journaliſt to help him. in pro- 
nouncing ſentence. He pronounces it accordingly, and declares. me guilty of 
ſpecious but falſe reaſoning, and decides the victory in favour of Mr. Hume 
on the evidence collected from the latter's own notes. 


The notes has . into the world are in e Many months ago 
Mr. Hume gave me a ſight of them in Engliſh, and I then told him what I. 
muſt repeat now, that 1 thought J never ſaw more unſubſtantial arguments. 
As he is of a different opinion, and as I am now at liberty to take them to; 
pieces, I ſhall make bold-to ſhow, that they are not only no anſwer to my 
reaſonings, which remain in full force, but that, if they are the beſt confuta- 
tion Mr. Hume can make of my book, it had been wiſer to let it fink or 
ſwim as it could, inſtead of heaping conjectures on improbabilities, and 
thereby leading our readers to ſee, that he not only avoided giving anſwers Y 
to my ſtrongeſt arguments, but had raſhly taken up an idle OP) without: 
n and now is at a loſs how to defend it. 


Before I enter on hes diſcuſſion of .Mr. 88 notes, 1 muſt mk one on 
two ſhort obſervations. Having remarked how ſhallow the authorities were 
on which the hiſtory of Richard is built, I thought myſelf. warranted to 
call much of it in queſtion. Buck, Carte, and it ſeems Mr. Guthrie, had 

_ preceded: me in rejecting the received account. Some new lights had acci- 
dentally flowed in. Still I propoſed my ſentiments but as doubt. and yet 
have been told that I have not proved my hypotheſis. If I had proved it, I 
ſhould not have doubted. My adverſaries on the other fide ſeem to think that 


aſſertions and repetitions will ſerve for proofs, where facts and reaſons are 
| 5 EY wanting, 


— 


on the ſingle fact, the murder of the children. Whether he allows that I 
have cleared Richard's character from the other murders, he leaves me un- 


tales? Or am I to conclude that he deſpiſes my arguments? But ſo he does 


authority ? Does Mr. Hume think that, if he proves one, all the reſt follow 
of courſe? Or does he hope to rehabilitate the credit of his hiſtory, by at- 


for both him and me, the aſſumption of Perkin Warbeck being the true ſon 


the eee 


from that obſcurity. But, continues he, the narrative of fir Thomas More 
throws great light over all the tranſafions of the reign of Richard, and over 
the murder of the two young princes his nephews. This is begging the very 


"author confirm his teſlimony ; and there is no hiſtorian ancient or modern why 
_ ought to have more weight, I muſt here ſtop in the middle of this note. In 
| the firſt PoE L do not preciſely know the meaning of magnanimity. It is a 
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wanting. The beſt reaſoner and greateſt ſceptic amongſt them has for once 
liſted under ſuch mob-banners, and coolly retails the very ſame kind of. logic 
againſt me, that has ſo often been waſted in vain againſt himſelf. I own 
there is much difference between us; our abilities are as unequal as our bodily 
proweſs: a feather may fell me; he can reſiſt a broad-ſword. 


My next obſervation is, that Mr. Hume reſts the whole of his confutation 


certain. What does this ſilence imply? Am I to infer from it that he gives 
up all the reſt, though he had adopted into his hiſtory many of thoſe idle 


with regard to Perkin Warbeck. He endeavours to eſtabliſh that impoſture, 
but does not attempt to refute the reaſons I have brought to ſupport Perkin's 
being the true duke of York. I challenged him to reconcile the contradic- 
tions in the ſtory ; he reverts to great names, as if names were arguments. 
Are all the murders charged on Richard ſupported by one and the ſame 


tempting to ſhow that in one point he has not been miſtaken or lightly 
credulous ? I muſt leave it to his own candour to anſwer theſe queſtions —and 
ſhall now ſhow, that if he has no better arguments in ſtore than what he has 
bounteouſly beſtowed on his friend the journaliſt, or thought good enough 


of Edward the fourth, will- gain new ſtrength by the trifling arguments ſo 


great a man as Mr, Hume has been reine to bring on the contrary fide of 


The firſt note ſays that, in general there reigns a great obſcurity in the cir- 
cumflances of the wars between the two roſes. I allow it. My doubts ſprung 


queſtion in diſpute. The magnanimity, the probity and the great ſenſe of that 


Ge : * „ pompous 
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pompous but empty word, often employed by another modern hiſtorian * in 
nen of qualities more eaſily to be defined. When Henry the ſecond had 
been dver«reached, bubbled, baffled, humbled by Becket, and conſequently 
could no longer paſs for wiſe, provident or firm, his panegyriſt ſalves all with 
that bombaſt and vague epithet, magnanimons : happen what would, his 
magnanimity was invulnerable. But if magnanimity is ridiculous in the 
mouth F an' hiſtorian, it is ſtill more abſurd when applied to an hiſtorian. 
What has magnanimily to do with that character? And in what ſenſe does it 
- confirm his teſtimony ? Sir Thomas More's probity will prove as little, if I 
have ſhown that he has given falſe evidence. Let Mr. Hume, before he 
quotes fir Thomas's probity, refute the charge that I have brought againſt 
kim from facts. A man cannot be a faithful hiſtorian if he perverts wilfully, 
or miſtakes facts ignorantly : nor, I ſhould think, would Mr. Hume allow 
in general that the probity of a bigot qualifies him for a ſincere hiſtorian. 
Where was fir Thomas's probity, or his great ſenſe, when he was the dupe of 
the holy maid of Kent? Mr. Hume too, now become fond of authority, 
amaſſes all ſir Thomas's great qualities in the various parts of his life, to 
ſupport a hiſtory which More wrote in the very early part of his life, at 

twenty-eiglit. I had remarked this; but Mr. Hume did not chooſe to make 


tze diſtinction. By a flouriſh, and tacitly ſinking the æra of the compoſition, 


he would lead his readers to believe, that the ſtory of Richard the third was 
ritten by More in che grave and ſedate part of his life, and bequeathed to 
poſterity with all the ſanction that the impreſs of the ſtateſman and martyr 
could beſtow on it. Young Mr. More, under ſheriff of London, is the hiſ- 
5 torian Mr. Hume equals with Tacitus, Davila, Thuanus, and all the ſtandard 
authors of ancient and modern ages! Vet, ſtill the queſtion is not whether 


ſir Thomas lived near the time, but whether his narrative is a competent 


and probable account, I have queſtioned his competency, and proved him 
guilty of ignorant or wilful miſtakes. Is it an anſwer worthy of an able 
reaſoner to tell us, that ſir Thomas More lived at or near the time, and that 
as We have'no- better account we muſt believe his? Does Mr. Hume then 


believe all improbabilities becauſe delivered by cotemporaries, and becauſe he 


can find no better? Is he under ſuch a neceſſity, has he ſuch an alacrity of 
believing, that abſurdities are with him preferable to doubting ? Muſt he 
have an unbroken chain of hiſtory repoſited in his head, be that hiſtory what 

it will, true or falſe, marvellous or rational? In theologic controverſy divines 
ollen n that where you have no. better nu, you muſt take up 


with 
he Lord Lyttelton | 
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with what you have. Does Mr. Hume allow this doQrine ? 1 thought he 


knew that the accuracy of modern criticiſm had eſtabliſhed two kinds of evi- 


_ dence, the external and the internal; and that the former, however reſpecta- 
ble, is often called in queſtion, when repugnant to 'the latter. But were 


Mr. Hume's till newer ſtandard of- authority to take place, we ſhould. be 
compelled to believe the origin of Rome, with its Mars, Rhea and the wolf, 


the marvels of Herodotus, and the fables of ancient Egypt: and in that caſe I 


doubt Mr. Hume would be embroiled with Voltaire, the patriarch of modern 
fceptics, who has called in queſtion a mob of aſſaſſinations and poiſonings far ; 


more e:creditile than thoſe 2 to Richard the third. 


Mr. Hume continues : We may juſily regard 4 [fir Thomas More] even 


as a cotemporary; for though he was but five years old when the two princes 
were maſſacred, he lived and was brought up among the chief actors of Richard's 


reign; and one ſees clearly by his recital, which is often very crreumſtantial, 


that he received the particularities from ocular witneſſes, This is again equally 


vague, unfair, and void of argument. Mr. Hume avoids ſpecifying that 
More received his information from archbiſhop Morton, who I have proved 
was the moſt partial and ſuſpicious authority from whence More could poſſi- 
bly draw his materials; and yet I defy him to ſhow the leaſt probability that 
More, a retainer of Motton, was likely to converſe with any other chief actor 


of that period. Is it better proof of an author's veracity, that he is very cir- 


cumſtantial? If i it is, why has Mr. Hume repoſed ſo little truſt in, quoted ſo 


little from Wilſon, Weldon, Burnet, and others, who give circumſtantial ae- 
counts of the vices, folly, falſehood and tyranny of four Stuarts? Is there a 
legend in the monkiſh Writers Ware 1s not ect : 


' We cannot | therefore, continues, the. note, rejef his ets, and it ought 


10 weigh over an hundred light doubts, ſerußles and objectionc, for no ſolid ob- | 


jection has yet been brought againſt him, nor can he be convicted of any error. 


This fentence ex cathedri is ridiculous, and fulminated like many bulls. 15 
againſt thoſe who do not acknowledge the papal authority. It is eaſy to lay 
_ doubts and ſcruples are light: if they are, they are eaſily anſwered. Mr. 


Hume's infallibility is not more generally recognized, than that of many 
great men whoſe authority he himſelf has ſet at nought. He will excuſe me 


therefore if 1 lay he aflerts only becauſe he cannot anſwer. Mr. Guthrie and 
= | 4 have 
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IT have ſhown that fir Thomas More's account of Tirrel is an abſolute falſehood. 
It is proved from record that Tirrel was a great officer of the crown when 


More repreſents him as a low creature following the court, but unknown to 


the king, ar intimate of a nameleſs page, and a fellow ready to be diſpatched 
on any baſe and ſudden aſſaſſination. Is this a light doubt, a trifling objection 
to More's veracity and competence? Sir Thomas adds, that Tirrel, a com- 
miſſioner for executing the office of high conſtable in the laſt reign, and actu- 
ally maſter of the horſe at the period in queſtion, or, as others ſay, appointed 
1o within a month, was kept down by Ratcliffe and Cateſby, neither of whom 


ever was Tirrel's equal, and one of whom I have proved was abſent-at the 


time. If theſe are trifling objections, I invite Mr. Hume to anſwer them 
yes, and to anſwer fir Thomas More himſelf, who owns that there war no- 


thing ſo plainly and openly proved but that yet men had it ever inwardly ſuſpect. 


Mr. Hume, it feems, better informed-than fir. Thomas himſelf, knows that fir 
Thomas was perfectly acquainted with the fact and all the circumſtances; and 
with equal nee equally ITY Mt _ 915 Thomas cannot be 
enen Y yy error ! 1 
un is with concern that I am forced to produce re remainder of the firſt 
note; nor can I conceive how Mr. Hume could allow himſelf to make ſuch 


"”" miſrepreſentation of fir Thomas More's evidence in' the face of fir Thomas's 


own words. I is true, ſays Mr. Hume, that fir Thomas declares that. the 
protector r partiſans, in particular doctor Shaw, ſpread a report of a precontratt 


| between Edward the fourth and Elizabeth Lucy, while it appears from records 


e this Jappftion. 


that the parliament pronounced the children of Edward illegitimate, under pre- 
text of a precontract with the lady Eleanor Butles, But, continues Mr. Hume, 

we muſt obſerve that no attempt was made to prove either of the contracts; and 
by ſhould not the protector fatterers and tools have ſpread ſometimes the one, 
ſometimes the other of thoſe reports ? More quotes both, and treats both as lightly 


a they deſerved.” Mr. Carte thinks it incredible that Richard ſhould have en- 


gaged' Aocror Shaw openly to calumnibte the ducheſs of York his mother, with 
whom he lived on good terms ; but if in reality it is difficult to-believe this, why 
ſhould not we ſuppoſe that the dofor, taking the general matter of his ſermon from 
the protector or his friends, choſe himſelf the particulars, and choſe them with 
very little judgment? The di race into which be ee 272 ee to 


I have 
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1 have tranſlated Mr. Hume's words as fairly and faithfully as I am able; 
ad thus I anſwer them. On the authority of the roll of parliament I ac- 


evidence, though he would fain avoid the concluſion. This he attempts by 
urging that fir Thomas mentions both reports. I muſt own that with all 
my care I can. find no one word in fir Thomas relative to the "oy Butler, 
and would be much. obliged to Mr. Hume for pointing out the * paſſage to 
me. He alſo ſpeaks of Elizabeth Lucy as a. report propagated by the pro- 
tector's tools and in doctor Shaw's ſermon. Unfortunately ſir Thomas gives 
us a circumſtantial detail of a converſation between. king Edward and his mo- 
ther, in which that princeſs taxes him with a precontract with Elizabeth 
Lucy. Did. the protector's mother ſpread thoſe reports? Still farther: 
The ducheſs, ſays fir Thomas, deviſed to diſturb this marriage [with the 
widow Gray], and rather to help that he ſhould. marry one dame Elizabeth 

Lucy, whom the- king had alſo not. long before gotten with child, and open- 
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king was ſure to dame Elizabeth. Lucy. Surely, ſurely, Mr. Hume, this 
Richard. is accuſed of. aſperſing too—and ſo conſiſtent is your circumſtantial 
oracle, that in one place he aſcribes the report to Richard, and in another 
to the ducheſs of York. And am I now unfounded in ſaying that fir Thomas 
More affirmed deliberately of Elizabeth Lucy what related to Eleanor Butler? 
What follows is till ſtronger: By reaſon of which words ſuch: obſtacle 


not, proceed to the ſolemnizatien of this wedding, till theſe ſame were clearly 
purged and the truth well and openly teſtified: Whereupon dame Elizabeth 


examination, adds fir Thomas, was ſolemnly taken.” I aſk if this proves 
that doctor Shaw choſe the particulars without judgment? And I afk, if 


* I have 3 that it. is cd ſome- DT 5 and a- te. more recent 1 


late edition of ſir Thomas More's hiſtory Elea - Lucy, and that the groſſneſs of the miſtake in- 
nor Butler is inſerted inſtead of Elizabeth Lucy. duced ſome modern editor to reſtore the bauen 
My edition, which is of 1641, has no ſuch cor- Name: _ 


% 


euſed ſir Thomas More of ignorance or falſification in naming Elizabeth 
Lucy inſtead of lady Eleanor Butler; and. Mr. Hume is forced to admit the 


ly objected. his marriage, as it were in diſcharge of her conſcience, that the 


is not a report ſpread by the protector's tools, but by that very mother. whom 


was made in the matter, that either the biſhops durſt not, or the king would 


Lucy was then ſent for and confeſſed they were never married.“ This 


what is here ſaid: by More i is not a wilful or n inen But, ſays : 


| whens in-the Biographia Britannica, that in a but prove that fir Thomas More wrote Elizabeth 
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Mr. Hume, no attempt was made to prove either of the contracts. No! 
Does not ſir Thomas here directly affirm” that the biſhops refuſed to marry 
the King, till the examination was folemnly taken? Which are we to be- 
Heve, the infallible chancellor, or his determined advocate? Mr. Guthrie 
goes farther, and, relating the ſame ftory of the lady Butler, affirms, as we 
have ſeen, that ſhe denied any precontract in open court. So clear is this 
| whole ſtory, after being cireumſtantially related by fir Thomas More from 
ocular witneſſes! I leave this part to be adjuſted as it may by fir Thomas, 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Guthrie; and proceed to the article of doctor * of 
Which Mr. Hume i is not much W in his ſolution. 


Mr. Hume, 1 not quite clear ate Mr, Carte bs in 45 right or the 
wrong, in not believing that the protector aſperſed his own mother, though 
I produced two. original papers to prove that he lived in the houſe with her 
at the very time of the ſuppoſed calumny, and continued on good terms with 
her, deſires us to ſuppoſe that doctor Shaw was prompted by the protector in 
general, but did not chooſe his materials judiciouſſy. He has gueſſed that 
both the reports of Lucy and Butler were ſpread by the protector's agents. 
This is ſuppoſing that a ſenſible man and artful uſurper made choice of very 
bungling tools, becauſe ſpreading both reports would have been the ſureſt 
way of contradicting both reports. But on this point I have better evidence, 
even that of ſir Thomas himſelf againſt Mr. Hume, who ſays, the pro- 
tector would that the matter ſhould be touched a/lope. craftily.” - One may 
ſee clearly [to uſe Mr. Hume's own words] that fir Thomas is ſo circumſtan- 
tial that he muſt have gathered his materials from the bs ef evidence; and thence 
' conclude that the protector did not leave the execution of his plot to inju- 
dicious tools, but himſelf adjuſted the whole detail of what they ſhould ſay 
and do. This is a complete anſwer to Mr. Hume's ſuppoſition, which be- 
ing raiſed in oppoſition to his own evidences, ſtands on no ground at all: and 
therefore, when he was reduced to this hypotheſis, it is plain that he could 
not ſupport ſo ſilly a ſtory as that of Richard blackening his own mother and 
fetting up a precontract with Elizabeth Lucy: both which I expoſed ; and 
| which as Mr. Hume cannot defend from the authority of fir Thomas More, 
without contradicting fir Thomas More, I may fairly preſume that I have 
_ confuted fir Thomas More, when Mr. Hume himſelf is forced to give him 


up, and is forced to 2 that, he has fad 1 be hos 9 ie ſo > poſitively and 


. 
«4574 _ 
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| Nor E the Second. 


If we refuſe to More the quality of cotemporary ty to the protec= 


torate of the duke of Glouceſter, we cannot deny it to him with regard to the 


impoſture of Perkin. He was then grown a man, and had all the faculties 


neceſſary for knowing, examining and deciding on the truth; ſo that when 
he aſſures us that Richard ordered the maſſacre of the duke of York, he aſſures. 
us in effect in the cleareſt manner that Perkin, who aſſumed his name, was 


an impoſtor. 


ANSWER, 


When this note is analyſed, I will recommend it the as beautiful an in- 


ſtance of falſe logic as can be produced. Here is the ſum of it: Sir Thomas 
More was a grown man when Warbeck appeared, and had all the faculties . 


neceſſary for knowing, examining and deciding on the truth ; therefore a 
fact that he relates which paſſed in his childhood when he was 1 capable of 


knowing, examining, &c. proves another fact that happened when he was 


capable of knowing and examining, but which fact he neither related nor 


examined. Yet even in that circumſtance of age Mr. Hume is unfortunate. 


Sir Thomas was born in 1480; Perkin appeared in 1495, when More was 


fifteen. Ts not that a time of life ſingularly qualified for knowing, examin- 


ing and deciding on the truth of a ſtate ſecret ? But perhaps Mr. Hume re- 


fers to ſir Thomas's age when he compoſed his hiſtory. I have ſhown that 
was in his twenty-eighth year, and when he was under-ſheriff of London, - 


Was he in a ſituation then of fathoming all the depths of a myſtery which he 


himſelf and lord Bacon own had been ſedulouſly involved by Henry the ſe- 
venth in impenetrable obſcurity ? Does not ſir Thomas confeſs that he had 


heard the ſtory of the murder related in many various ways, but gave it from 
the mouths of thoſe he deemed the moſt credible witneſſes ? Was this being 


in a ſituation to know, examine and decide peremptorily on. ſo dark a ſtory? 
Is this aſſuring us in the cleareft manner, that Richard ordered the murder of 
his nephews ? Does Mr. Hume think that - every. hiſtorian, who is a grown 


man at or near the time of an event, and who aſſures us of certain facts, 
ought to be implicitly received as a faithful reporter? Who ſtands more 
ſtrongly i in that predicament than doctor Burnet ? Who has made a more ſo- 


lemn appeal to heaven for his veracity? I profeſs I believe the general and 
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by far the greater part of the biſhop's hiſtory, becauſe I have ſeen how vain 
the attempts have been to confute it.—But does Mr. Hume believe fo too? If 
he does, why has he followed him ſo little? Why are More and Bacon com- 


petent witneſſes againſt Richard the third, and Burnet not fo againſt Charles 
the ſecond ? 


\ 


Nor ml Third. 


nb note is s compoſed of mere declamation, and edc 111 in 
fact. It contains a pompous panegyric of lord Bacon as a genius of the firſt 
water, an excuſe for the flattery he has ſhowered on Henry the ſeventh, and 


an aſſumption that it was compofed from original papers now loſt ; with 


other poſitions equally arbitrary, which. I ſhall examine. preſently. 1 have 
already obſerved, that nothing can be weaker than to pretend to eſtabliſh the 
credit of an hiſtorian on the extent of his underſtanding, I fear the contrary 
is more often true; and that the leſs bright the imagination of an hiſtorian, 
the more he is likely to be exact in his narrative. Many hiſtorians are ad- 
mired for their art, method, ſtyle, and ſhrewdneſs, on whoſe fidelity the 
world does not beſlow equal approbation. Perhaps one of the leaſt bright 
- of our hiſtorians, Rapin, is more generally efteemed for his veracity than 
many of his ſuperiors in compoſition. But lord Bacon is an upright hiflorian, 
ic not partial to Henry, ſince it is from bim we have received the details of the 
tyrannic government of that prince. All one can reproach him with ts, for not 
blaming the facts he relates fo feverely as they de eſervea. As the book is in 
print and common enough, one can ſcarce conceive how Mr. Hume could 
| give this character of it. If the worſt actions are not defended and palliated 
throughout, if his lordſhip's tacit diſapprobation. of them may be conjectured, 
as it is true it ſometimes may, till ſo timidly is it inſinuated, ſo cautiouſly 
enveloped, that he ſeems to have hoped the learned prince [James the firſt] 
l whoſe aufpices the work was compoſed, would not have ſagacity 
enough to penetrate his real ſentiments. But 1 will recur to the book itſelf, 
In the dedication to prince Charles, lord Bacon profeſſes that be has endea- 
voured to do honour to the memory of that king, [Henry the ſeventh] and the 
| hiſtory' takes care to keep the promiſe made by the dedication. Beſides, con- 
tinues the dedication, the times deferve it, for he was a uiſe namand an en- 
cellent king. This was the text, and we find it amply handled in the ſame 
ſtyle. I ſhall ſele a few inſtances, and will leave the reader to judge whe- 
ther lord Bacon is ſolely reproachable with not havi ing treated * s ty- 
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ranny with due rigour, as Mr. Hume aſſerts; or whether, as I Wand he has 
not exalted ſome of his worſt actions into matter of panegyric: and under this 
head I ſhall forbear recapitulating the-inſtances I have already quoted | in rand 
Hiſtoric Doubts. 


Henry procured the Star-chamber, which before ſubſiſted by the common 
law, ta be confirmed in certain cafes by act of parliament. This court, ſays 
lord Bacon, is one of the ſageſt and nobleſt inſtitutions of this kingdom. 


| Recounting the reaſons that moved Henry to put to death ſir William 
Stanley, the brother of his own mother's huſband, lord Bacon reckons thoſe 
that were predominant; in the king's nature and mind, as, Stanley's overmerit 
and the glimmering of a confiſcation, for he was the richeſt ſubjeft for value in 
the kingdam—and after aſſigning theſe baſe and ſcandalous motives, he adds 
theſe words: after ſame fox weeks diflance of time, which the king did honour- 
ably interpoſe, both to give time to his brother's interceſſion and to ſhow to the 
world that he had a conflict with himſelf” what to do, Stanley was arraigned, 
condemned and beheaded, This honourable hypocriſy is ſomething more 
methinks than not treating Henry with proper ſeverity. And theſe ſordid 
motives weighed to get rid of a man, whom lord Bacon impiouſly compares 
to Jeius Chriſt, as having * the benefit at ance to ſave and crown, p. 135. 


on the e as of the young and imple mel of Warwick the 
noble hiſtorian i is as. indulgent as poſſible, and rather treats it as an act of 
political wiſdom. * It happened opportunely, ſays he, that while the king 
was meditating that young prince's death, another counterfeit ſtarted. up to 
repreſent the danger to the king's eſtate, and thereby to colour the king's 
ſeverity that followed. And to ſhift the envy of ſo foul a deed from himſelf, 
the king thought good to tranſport it out of the land, and to lay it upon his eg 
new ally the king of Spain ; for theſe two kings underſtanding one another | 
at half a word; Ferdinand refuſed to give his daughter to prince Arthur, 
while the earl of Warwick was alive.“ Is it poſſible to palliate a ſhocking - 
murder by ſmoother terms? And did not the ſage Henry by this infamous in- 
trigue avow that the earl of Warwick had the beſt title to the crown, from 
dhe illegitimacy of Henry's own queen and her ſiſters? In truth, among the 
Inſtances of his boaſted wiſdom, there is ſcarce one in which he did not prove 
the * of his Wn. . duplieity, and of the ſuperior cunning of others, But I, 
| Dad 2 : ſhould 
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ſhould tire the reader and myſelf with recapitulating what the whole book 
demonſtrates, that it is the panegyric of a knaviſh tyrant, and in no light de- 
ſerves the rank to which Mr. Hume would prefer it. I will only obſerve 
farther, that in the end he calls him the Solomon of England, and a wonder for 
wiſe men, and talks of the piety, charity, morality, juſtice and lenity, of a 
tyrant who plundered his people by every act of extortion, ſhed innocent 
blood from jealouſy, wrenched the laws to ſerve his purpoſes, and died mock- 
ing God by commanding his ſon to put to death the carl of Suffolk whom he 
bad ſworn himſelf to fave, 


Mr. Hume s next | allertion's in this note is, that lord Bacon compoſed 'TY 
3 5 kiſtory from authentic papers now loſt ; and therefore ought always to be 
cited as an original writer, Lord Bacon no where pretends to have ſeen any 
ſuch papers: it is a mere ipſe dixit of Mr. Hume, who being the ſole finder 
of thoſe papers was certainly at liberty to loſe them again if he pleaſed. Lord 
Bacon's hiſtory was rather compoſed like Xenophon's Cyrus, for a model to 
princes, than as a ſtrict and faithful narrative. Livy, Joſephus, Euſebius; 
and even Varillas, might by Mr: Hume's argument be equally entitled to 
univerſal credit. The firſt founded all his fables of the early ages of Rome on 
writers long ſince periſhed : and the three others pretended to have conſulted 
authentic monuments and papers in the compoſition of their ſeveral works ; 
and yet, though on that foot original writers, are now treated by all men of 
| ſenſe as fabulous romancers. But Mr. Hvine takes great care to forget that 
the truth of hiſtory does not depend ſolely on the originality of an author. 
A thouſand circumſtances muſt concur to eſtabliſh his credit. A cotemporary,. 
if not an actor, is ſeldom well informed, and the firſt hiſtories we have are 
generally the leaſt true. Time brings greater evidence to light, and diffipates 
the clouds of party, partiality, and miſtake. Why elſe has Mr. an py 
the trouble of W What has voor fo often written * . 


4 will conclude my remarks on this note with exempliſying two more 
round aſſertions in it, as little founded as the preceding. In lord Bacon's 
time, ſays Mr. Hume, it was no longer any body's intereſt to blacken Ri- 
chard. I have ſtated, and I thought clearly, that it was as unfafe in king 
James's time, as in king Henry's, to affert the baſtardy of the children of 
Edward the fourth. James the firſt claimed from the eldeſt daughter of 
Henry and Elizabeth, In-the "oP laft years of — Elizabeth, not twenty 
five 
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five years before lord Bacon wrote his hiſtory, various claims to the crown 
had been ſet forth in oppoſition. to that of James. The earls of Huntingdon, 

Derby, and others, were deſcended: from different branches of the royal 
ſtock, whoſe titles were preferable to thoſe of Henry, who had in reality no 
title at all, and even of his wife Elizabeth, if her mother's was not a lawfut 

marriage. I am not ſurpriſed that Mr. Hume ſhould overlook my arguments, 


but he will not wonder if I think them preferable to his aſſertions founded on 
no n at all, and __— to fac. 


But the 1050 ba noh cf all i is, Mr. Home 8 preren eg votntelry" | 
to the evidence of his own eyes, that lord Bacon had no doubt of Perkin 
being an impoſtor. I have ſtated in the Hiſtorie Doubts various expreſſions of 
lord Bacon, which evince, that whatever pains he took to perſuade others, he 
was by no means convinced himſelf. The immunity of Lambert Simnel, 
aꝛhhichb aaf no ſinall argument that there was ſome ſecret in it; the king's manner 

of muffling the flory; which has left it almoſt a myſtery to this day; his Win 
that the king did himſelf no good by the publication of the narrative——theſe 
and twenty other. expreſſions muſt convinee us that lord Bacon was far from 
having any inward conviction that Perkin was not the true duke of York ; 
and that, if my doubts are light and trifling, Mr. Hume's aſſertions are 10 


overloaded with falſe weight, that 17580 will ſink themſelves | in the mind of | 
ey en n 7 5 


But without quelifdg at cbs: Jeptlis K. ſo iu incere a mind as lord Bacon“ 8, 
here is poſitive proof that he did not believe the ſtory as he related it. "He 
has compoſed a new confeſſion for Perkin, different from and irreconcileable 
with that publiſhed by king Henry. This I ſtated before. Mr. Hume ceuld 
not anſwer it, and conſequently overlooked it—at the expence of his accu- 
racy. I offer it to him once more thus: Lord Bacon could not compoſe a new 
confeſſion for Perkin, without thinking that that given out by Henry was a 
fiction; and certainly not without knowing that what he himſelf compoſed 


in. Jeu: of it, was ſo. Was it from theſe” two impoſtures that lord Bacon 
believed Perkin was an ies en | | 


151205 Norz che Sorts. ; | 6 4" OA inch 
But if we n fays Mr. Hume, cotemporary cee the ſtrongeſt 
and 5. lylyiciogs are ready with their . He then muſters a long 
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1; of the queen arid firſt perſons and families, who, ſays he, were ſo per- 
ſuaded of the murder of the two princes, that they addreſſed themſebves to 
the earl of Richmond, the mortal enemy of their family and party. Here 
let us pauſe; a moment. Mr. Hume formerly, making uſe of the fame 
argument, was ſo unlucky: as to miſtake Lancaſtrians for Yorkiſts. Corrected 
now, though without owning his miſtake, he has invented a new muſter - roll 
of names, ſtill without offering the leaſt authority to inform us from whence 
he took them. He has dubbed them all Lorkiſta at once. That they alt 
ſubmitted afterwards to the uſurper Henry, I do not doubt, eſpecially after 
he had married the heireſs of York. For ſuch of them as joined to invite 
Richmond over, their belief or diſbelief of the murder proves juſt nothing at 
all, but that they deſerted the tight beirs of the crown, and entered into a 
conſpiracy. to place it on. the head of a baſtard branch. Let Richard be what 
he would, his uſurpation could give no title to Henry. If the princes were 
dead and their ſiſters legitimate, the latter were the next heirs. There were 
1! |  _ alſo: many other princes and princeſſes living of the houſe. of York. As it 
w - „ appeared afterwards that the counties in which the chief intereſt of that family 
Re lay, maintained their affeQtion and attachment to that houſe, Mr. Hume will 
excuſe me if I do not believe from his fictitious roll of names that the party 
of York did concur in general in the invitation to Henry ; and though he 
lays great | ſtreſs on illuſtrious names, whoever calls to mind the factions of 
that time and their frequent changes from intereſted views, and whoever has: 
ſeen any thing of factions at all, will not form his opinion of a cauſe from 
the behaviour of the moſt illuſtrious perſons on either ſide. Much leſs will 
he pay regard to a ſecond edition of names, ſupported, according ta . 
Hume's Bad. by no autharkty. 


* | hn 4 


But, as if be was ſenſible of the Wa I of his argument, * OA CREEK 

to prop the queſtion he has begged, by aſking the moſt wonderful queſtion: 

that I ſuppoſe was ever aſked ſince the days of the ſchoolmen. They indeed 

uſed to enquire how things, would have been, if they had been very different 

from what they were; as how Adam and Eve would have begotten children, 

if they had both been women? Our new Toſtatus propoſes the following 

| quzre in ſupport of his imaginary hoſt of Vorkiſts: I there one, ſays he, 
_ = RY | of theſe perſons, who in writing the memoirs of their own time would not have 
affurcd us that Richard murdered his nephews ?—In-truth, I have not ſuch 

intuition, into what never exiſted, as to know * a — would be, if it 

1 5 0 had 


— 
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had ever been. Would Mr. Hume allow me that Charles the firſt was a 
tyrant and murderer, becauſe I ſhould aſſert that Bradſhaw, Ireton, and Hugh 
Peters, who never did write his hiſtory, would have repteſented him as ſuch, 
it they ever had written his hiſtory ? How difficult is it to eftabliſh the 
received hiſtory of Richard, when ſo able a man as Mr. Hume is reduced to 
ſuppoſe that it would be confirmed by the writings of his bittereſt enemies, 
if thoſe enemies had given any account of him! A man leſs bright than Mr. 
Hume would ſuſpect that ſuch non-exiſtent hypotherical authors would have 
been partial. His Promethean ſagacity, after creating the perſons, has diſ- 
covered not only what they would have written, but argues from this poſt= 
humous kind of non-entities. This is a fair and fruitful addition to the ſtores 
of diſputation : its latitude is unbounded : it may ſerve alike the cauſe of 
truth and falſehood, and does equal honour to the ingenious gentleman who 
invented this ſort *. argument, and to his friend the Swiſs reviewer, who 
was only dazzled by my old-faſhioned arguments, but was convinced by the- 
tuminous force and ſolidity of this new method of induction. 


Norz "Oi Fifth, 


18 built « on Richard' s ſuppoſed intention of marrying his niece. Unluckily 
it proves nothing at all. If the young duke of York eſcaped, Richard cer- 
tainly did not know whether he was living or dead. If Richard deſigned to- 
marry his niece, it was to prevent her eſpouſing Richmond. Theſe round- 
about ways of ſuppofing the murder, are the ſhifts of one that cannot prove 
the impoſture of Perkin. Prove that, and I will not diſpute the murder. It 
is the ſtrong evidence in favour of his being the true duke of York that 
invalidates the murder. Mr. Hume had rather do any thing than diſcuſs 
that evidence. He flies from it to preſumptions, fantaſtic bead-rolls of 
names, unwritten memoirs, and non-repeals of acts of parliament. With 
him, the not , Tepealing an act of parliament is a proof that there was no 


ground for making it. By the ſame kind of logic, | a repeal ought to corro- 
borate an act 5 N | | 


> 


— 


oe e Nors the Sixth. op n 


In a firing of propoſitions it is uſual to increaſe the ſtrength of the argu- 
ment. Mr. Hume has inverted this method. The farther he advances, the 
. his reaſons, till he concludes with one that precedes the faculty of 


2 reaſoning, 


- 
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reaſoning, and is calculated only for the nurſery. In the note before me, 
aer endea vouring from hiſtorians and actors to eſtabliſh. the murder, he has 
ourſe to the reports ſpread in foreign nations. Let Mr. Hume, if he can, 
2 my arguments in favour of Perkin Watbeck ; 1 willingly reſign to him 
the ſudden impreſſion ſpread in France by Richard's s enemies, and the recent 
and more mature judgment of the Swiſs reviewer. Let me however obſerve, 
that the emperor of China refuſed to receive an embaſſy from a great princeſs 
on much the ſame plea that Charles the eighth urged againſt Richard's em- 
baſſadors. Would Mr. Hume, his friends meſſieurs Dalembert and Diderot, 
and Voltaire, who have celebrated the tolerating and legiſlative ſpirit of that 
heroine, allow that the Chineſe monarch's ill breeding v was a n chat the 
5 | walks atrocious. reports were {welfifounded 7 8 


61 17 


N OTE the 8 


—_ 


Sul advancing like a lively crab in retrograde argumentation, Mr. Hume 
next preſents us with every body's oration, Every body, ſays he, argued 
thus and thus: and then, like a good ehriſtian, ſums up this harangue with 
13 a a quotation from ſcripture. © Richard, ſays he, could not Plead like Cain, 
Am I the keeper of my nephews ?”” I am rejoiced that faint Cain is admitted 

into Mr. Hume's rubric. © Richard, continues he, might have anfwered 

the accuſation by producing his nephe ws. What! if one or both had 
eſcaped, and were not in his power? Thus Mr. Hume ſuppoſes the very 
point to be proved, and wonders it is diſputed, after he has taken it for 

55 granted. 1 have ſo good an opinion of his ſagacity, chat. if he had not taken 
g it for granted before he wrote his hiſtory, I am perſuaded he would not 
believe it now. There is a good deal of difference in the kind of belief which 

a man entertains is: 80 he Tay treated a ſubject, and Mer. 


Norx the Eighth, 5 vo 1 og 


| 15 built « on ie 5 of Tirrel, which I have 3 ditinaly 3 in my 
Doubts, and there challenged Mr. Hume to ſhow how it was poſſible for 
Perkin to agree in his narrative with Tirrel and Dighton, unleſs he was the 
true duke of Vork; ſuppoſing Tirrel made the confeſſion alleged, which I 
have ſhown to be . improbable. If Tirrel did not make that confeſſion, 
#here i is no evidence of the murder, but the declaration of Dighton, who, 
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ſays lord Bacon, ale beſt for the king, and whoſe reſtimony 1 is invalidated by 
every rule of evidence. I own there is leſs trouble in repeating the words 
Tirrel and Dighton, than in anſwering thoſe arguments—and Mr. Hume has 


choſen the eaſier part. Indeed I do not conceive why my book Was [North 


anſwering, a and not my W 


, 


Nors the Ninth, 


Yr the * of York had eſcap ed, jo s Mr. Hume, the queen his mother, the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, and all thoſe WAYS) to his family world have been made 
| acquainted with it, I agree with him on the two former, not at all on the 
"reſt. It was too important a ſecret to be confided to many. The illuſtrious 


partiſans of that or any party were not, I doubt, ſo immaculate as to deſerve 


a truſt of ſuch conſequence. The queen and ducheſs probably were inform- 


ed: and it is odd to hear Mr. Hume complaining that the ſecret was not 
truſted to the ducheſs, when ſhe was the principal ſupporter of Perkin. Mr. 
Hume is ſurpriſed that ſhe was not let into the ſecret ; and preſently will re- 
je& her own declaration that ſhe knew him for her blew, Henry's treat- 
ment of the queen dowager, and her cloſe impriſonment with prohibition of 
all acceſs, is a ſtronger preſumption of her being privy to that fatal ſecret, than 


any Mr. Hume can Lg to ew that the did not know! it. 


Norte the Tenth. 


Our total. 8 of thoſe who affifted the duke of York in his eſcape is ff 
Acient prof of the impoſture of Perkin. If Perkin had obtained the crown, 


this would be ſomething of an argument. Did not the pretender elcape from N 


ec becauſe Mr. Hume does not knovp who 260 him? 


Nor TR * Eleventh. 


Perzin r narrative ir void of all probability.— ——1 know it. Lord Bacon 
| thought ſo, and compoſed a new one for him. What conſequence ought to 
be drawn thence? Why, that we have not his genuine narrative, but ſuch as 


were compoſed for him by Henry the ſeventh and the Lancaſtrian hiſtorians. | 


Mr. Hume is is as unhappy i in his concluſions as in his aſſertions. 
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* 1 Perkin ith an entire confeſſes on of bis impoſture, and het) it three time. We 
my not find the leaft infinuation that it was drawn from him by torture ; ; and 
OT he made it the laſt time, he had OY OY to fear. OT FOR wo 
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11 COS be vighty aac | in me to "6 once at Vir. Hume” 8 kor- N 
getting all my arguments, and all the anſwers which I have already given to 
his, [for indeed he does little more than repeat what be. had ſaid before] when 
he takes the liberty of contradicting a perſon who ought to have much greater 
weight with him, I mean himſelf. In his notes on his own hiſtory he informs 
us, that Perkin 8 confeſſion” Was ſuppoſed {though he queſtions it] to be wrung 
from him by torture. He now poſitively aſſerts that we do not find the leaſt 
inſinuation of ſuch force being employed. This is aſſerting and denying to 
ſome purpoſe. With regard to the confeſſion, he does not inform us to which 
He adheres, to Henry s or. Bacon' s. No matter: we cannot believe both, 
and both give us cauſe to believe neither. Henry's was rejected by the in- 
fallible Bacon, and his own ſubſtitution of another deſtroys that too. That 
Perkin had nothing farther to fear, is aſſerted with as little foundation. Have 
we never heard in arbitrary governments [ſuch was that of England then] 
of men ſubmitting on impoſed conditions to a milder death, to avoid one 
more cruel ? Who knows whether Perkin {fuppoling he made a confeſſion, 
which is moſt improbable} read it in an audible voice; or whether Henry's 
tools and ſheriffs and guards did not diſperſe a paper after his death, and airm 
he had delivered it to them? Were the hiſtories of thoſe times written ci 
cumſfantially as they are now? Indeed, which hiſtory of that time was written 
at the time? Sir Thomas More does not 80 ſo low: lord Bacon and the reſt 
wee N years afterwards. | 
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_ Henry 300 5 not Jeb convinced that” Perlin was a . culbur bages, 35 
weld) not have kt bim live an hour bind be had * Bim in hit power. Tbe 
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manner in which he treated the t innocent earl of . arevick 8 ves great force to thts 
ar * umen . | Lanta 


ANSWER, 


a 


I do not preſume to trouble Mr. Hume or any body elſe with looking over 
che detail I have given of Henry's anxiety and ſuſpicions on Perkin's account; 
and of the difference of his behaviour towards him and Lambert Simnel, 
who was a ridiculous impoſtor, and whom Henry treated accordingly, But 
if Mr. Hume does not purpoſely chooſe to confound this conduct on two very 
different ſubjects, I would beg him to peruſe once more his infallible Bacon, 
and ſee whether TR pets that Perkin was an object of ee and 

5 ridicule. F143 | 


The latter part of the note is as extrabedinary'a an \ overſight; UI will call it 

no more] as the former. Had Henry been convinced that Perkin was the 

true duke of Vork, he would not have let him live an hour, but would have 
treated him as he did tlie young earl of Warwick.” Henry had reigned at 

leaſt nine years before Perkin appeared. The earl of Warwick was all that 

time in Henry 8 power,” and it was at leaſt two years before the latter was 

put to death. Perkin was not in Henry's hands as many months, as War- 

ring had been years, before Henry eauſed him to be executed. Does not 

Mr. Hume's ee contract, a he e boaſts; „ pd force from this Wee 

laren 8 


| Nors the Fourteenth. : 


- Sun the duchef of Burgundy . on the other ade of the queſtion. Juſt 
pow Mr. Hume argued from her knowing nothing of her nephew; now it 
ſeems ſhe knew too much. Like bo ran; Mr. Hume can take: wap his arte; 
CC. | | 


; 


« cone enge daes, and ni confure def back gin. 5 


She kad: pred Simnel, and therdfore's was not to FIR credited: hol per- 
kin. Mr. Hume demands that ſhe 'ſhould be acquainted with the fate of her 
nephew; ſhe· tells you the is. Therefore what? Therefore do not believe 
Her.—But I will reft contented with Mr. Hume's contradicting himſelf, a8 
, ox MY oy 
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he has Joke: in fo many inſtances, and ſhall leave- the reader to judge from. 


what I have faid in the Doubts, whether * or Margaret ſet up an im- 
poſture ? | 


But I cannot ſo eakly abandon Mr. Carte to the attacks of that powerful 
wphig-champion, Mr. Hume, who has no mercy on a poor dead man, only 
becauſe he was, attached to that nonſenſical tenet hereditary right. Mr. Carte, 
ſays he, to blacken Henry the ſeventh for having no hereditary right, ſup-. 
preſſed entirely the important fact of the ducheſs ſupporting Simnel. Is. 
it then an irremiſſible crime in an hiſtorian to ſuppreſs any material fact? I 
do not know, nor can I take the trouble now to examine whether Mr. Carte 
has ſuppreſſed the negotiations between Charles the firſt and the pope's nun- 
cio, ſo unanſwerably proved upon him by the exact Mrs. Macaulay, I my- 
ſelf have declared that it was natural for Charles to treat with Roman catho- 
lic ſubjects againſt proteſtant ſubjects who endeavoured to dethrone him. But. 
what becomes of his proteſtant piety, his martyrdom, his ſincerity? Look at. 
the conceſſions he made on every capital point, and the oaths he fwore to. 
_ conceal them. If Mr. Carte has ſuppreſſed this enormous. treaty, and has 
{till repreſented Charles in an amiable light, I ſhall indeed allow that he has. 
ſtifled an important fact, and will abandon him to my whig friend—but an. 
| hiſtorian may omit leſs. material cireumſtances, and not deſerve the ſame cen- 
ſure. For inſtance: Burnet. aſſures us that ſix Edmundbury Godfrey told 
him that he expected to be knocked on the head. This. circumſtance is en- 
tirely omitted by a late maſterly hiſtorian, though very material with regard. 
to the murder that enſued : but it did not ſuit the hypotheſis. of nes 8. 
wy et; Wah Hume 4 oy 4 Charles 2 5 e 


21 will as from: my. bj e& to lay en many e errors and amt 
flows? in the hiſtory I have here quoted, though I could looſen its artful tex= 
ture in variety of places with far greater facility than I have unravelled the 
ſtory of Richard the third. I admire: the ingenious fabric with all its want 
of ſymmetry, and in ſpite of the conflict with which it is ever at war with. 
ſelf, by endeavouring to ſeparate thoſe hearty friends the prerogative and the 
chureh, and: by fruitleſsly trying to exalt the former and decry the latter; an. 
__ that. renders the en work one beaunifud den. by 7 Fa 
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Noz the Fifteenth. 


No proofs, ſays Mr. Hume, were produced at the time, of Perkin's being the 
true duke of York. How does he know? When ſo much accumulative evi- 


dence in his. favour, after all the labours of Henry and his partiſans to de- 
ſtroy it, yet remains, ſure the probability is, that ſtill greater appeared at the 


time. From what Henry forged, we may gueſs at what he ſuppreſſed. We 


have none but Lancaſtrian hiſtorians: the queen was ſhut up, and, by lord 
Bacon's own confeſſion, every thing ſo muffled by Henry, that it ſtaggered 


every body. Mr. Hume, cutting the Gordian knot which he could not un- 


tie, aſſerts with the tone of an Alexander, that all Perkin's anſwers might 


have been eaſily ſuggeſted to him by the ducheſs of Burgundy, by Frion, and. 


by whoever had lived in the court at that time. I have ſhown to demonſtra- 


tion by dates, which Mr. Hume ſwallows as if they were expletives, that the 


ducheſs did nat live in the eourt at any part of the time; and any man's. 


common ſenſe, but Mr. Hume's, will tell him, that it is d impoſſi- 


ble to inſtruct a ſtranger ſo thoroughly in all the paſſages of a court, that 
he would not be detected in an hour's time. If my book is not a heap of 
abſurdities, there is no part of it leſs liable to be conteſted than the paſſages in 


which I have ſtated the true and obvious method of detecting ſuch an impoſ- 


tor, if he was one. I have: ſhown that the omiſſion of ſuch ſatisfaction, and 


the ſubſtitution of the moſt abſurd aſſertions, create the ſtrongeſt .objeQtions: 


againſt Henry. If I have talked nonſenſe, it would. be charity in Mr. Hume: 
to ſet me right. He knows the deference T have for his underſtanding, and: 
no doubt he, if he pleaſed, could convince: me that Henry's conduct was: 


clear, rational, and liable to no miſrepreſentation: : that lord Bacon's account: 


of his ambiguity is falſe, and yet that lord Bacon's account ought to be im- 
plicitly relied on. Mr. Hume could certainly diſprove all that I have ſaid,, 


and prove all that he has. ſaid himfelf, though as yet he has done Bae 


Nay, F am perſuaded: he could dd what is ſtill more difficult, ſince: his elo- 
quence has worked that miracle both on. himſelf and his friend the reviewer, 
convince me by weak arguments and groundleſs aſſertions, that the authority 
of great names is preferable: to ſalid reaſons; and that repeating arguments: 


that have been confuted, gives them new force. Women and drunken men- 
make uſe of that kind of oratory; and rannte 1 e n. my | 
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UK new weight to te: —_—_ ef 


The note concludes with confeſſing that many perſons of diſtinction were 
at firſt deceived by Perkin, which he aſcribes to the enthuſiaſm of the nation 
in fayour of the houſe of York. I thought that all the illuſtrious Vorkiſts, 
according to Mr. Hume's catalogue of them, knew for certainty that the 
children were murdered. How came they to unknow it again? But, ſays 
he, many were at firſt deceived. Would not one think that that perſuaſion 
had been momentary ? Does Mr. Hume forget, or with the art of a diſ- 
putant did he ſlip in the words at f/# to make his reader forget, that four or 
five knights of the garter and privy-counſellors to Henry were convinced 
Perkin was king Edward's ſon, and died in that perſuaſion? Does ſuch at- 
teſtation of their belief accord with Mr. Hume's aſſertion in the beginning of 
the note, that no proof were produced at the time, of Perkin being the true 
duke of York? This manner of ſtating a fact and evading the juſt concluſion, 
I call owning truth without allowing it: it is endeavouring to delude with a 
_— e en The 1 50 reviewen fell into the ſnare—T: do not 0 _ 


NorTE the Niateenth, 


The laſt note, which eſtabliſhes the.mazder on the authority of the bones 
Found in. the Tower, is the only note to which I ſhall not preſume to give an 
anſwer. Untouched let it ſubſiſt to the comfort and edification. of all the 
good women who. viſit the tombs in Weſtminſter-abbey.! May thoſe bones 

remain an equal proof of the crimes of Richard, and of the catholic credulity 
of Mr. Hume and the reviewer ! In thoſe pious lands where all the evidence 
ef a miracle depends on: ſhowing the rotten remains of thoſe to whom, or the 
ſpot, on which it happened, ſuch faith is oſten found. In truth, I did not 
expect it would make its. appearance in the form of an argument - but ſince 
Mr. Hume is redueed to reaſon from relics, he will excuſe me if I leave him 
at the door of the ſanctuary, and am ſtill unbeliever enough to think that 
thoſe bones ſo enſhrined are no more a proof of the guilt of Richard, * e. 
are of che piety of Charles 1 ſecond. 00 975 


I have thus bel 1 to Mr. Hemel 8 nds an attention N . to 
| whatever falls from ſo ſuperior a writer. I am not entitled to the ſame. ob- 


ſervance from him; nor would the public excuſe me, if he waſted ſome of 
_ moments in anſwering my objeQions, which: — aber ſo much 
5 2 n 
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better for their inſtruction and amuſement, In truth, they expect greater 
things from him. As he has been admitted into the penetralia of the Bene- 
dlictine college at Paris, and has explored the authentic ſecrets of the two laſt 
Stuarts, the public 1 is impatient for the detail of thoſe myſteries, of which he 
Has already given them a hint: nor can the appetite which be has raiſed be 
ſadtisfied with a meagre note. He has another and ſtill greater achievement 
to perform, which can never be executed by ſo maſterly a hand, and which 
the world eagerly demands from bis; a work more worthy of his genius, 
than any on which it has yet been exerciſed. As Mr. Hume's talent certainly 
veers to panegyric rather than ſatire, it muſt be a grateful ſatisfaction to ſo ge- 


nerous a mind to beſtow deſerved encomiums, inſtead of ſoftening defects and 


exceſſes. The reign of king William, who expelled the tyrants of Britain 
and tools of France, will ſhine with all its luſtre when treated by a philoſo- 
pher and patriot, who prefers the rights, the liberty, the happineſs of man- 
kind, to the ſelfiſh politics of narrow-minded kings, and to the baſe adulation 


| of venal courts. In Mr. Hume's page we ſhall read with pleaſure the eſtabliſh-- 


ment and extent of our invaluable conſtitution, as immoveably founded on 
the revolution—and the excellent door Robertſon will not remain the firſt 
of hiſtorians, who, above the little prejudices of country, party, and pro- 
feſſion, has dared to ſpeak of the natural rights of mankind with juſt bold- 
nels, and has traced the progreſs of deſpotiſm i in ſuch glorious glowing co- 


lours, as muſt warn the few free nations yet remaining on earth to watch the 


filent craft and undermining policy of princes and Rateſmen, „ 


Having n. now diſpatched all the ſtraws that have been Neil 3 in my way, 


may I be allowed to add. to what I have formerly | ſaid, lows additional con- 
firmations of my N e 


A very ſenſible zentleman, whoſe 1 name I will not mix with Guthrie's and 
reviewers, on reading my book, ſent me a ſmall volume of notes that he had 
drawn up forty years ago, in which I was flattered to find very many of my 


own remarks, and others of great weight, which ! ſhould be proud to be at 


liberty to publiſh. This is a proof that my” opinion is not fingular. Indeed, 
Rapin, Carte, and others, had ſeen the objection that ought to be made to 
Lancaſtrian hiſtorians. Mr. Hume calls Carte's doubts whimſical ; and mine, 
light fcruples. With ſabmiffion, they are not whimſical or light ſeruples, 
which ſo profound a reaſoner as Mr. Hume can anſwer no better. 
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rious and original roll, containing the lift, portraits and deſcent of all the 


; ” t perhaps the — curious 1 1 7 this Py is the erte inſcription 


don hand: 
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Wich regard to the 45550 of Richard, the Fo of Shafiſbury was ſo good 
as to inform me, that his anceſtor the lady Aſhley, who lived to a great age, 
had converſed with lady Deſmond, and gave from her the ſame account that I 
have given, with this ſtrong addition, that Perkin Warbeck was remarkably 
like Edward the fourth. And to prove that the print I have exhibited of 
Richard and his queen, which the late biſhop of Carliſle believed was taken 
from a window in the priory of Little Malvern Ideſtroyed by a ſtorm ſome 
years ago], was not a fantaſtic picture of imagination, I ſhall here preſent the 
reader with two more-portraits of Richard and his queen, almoſt minutely 
correſponding with Vertue' s drawing, and taken from the beſt and moſt un- 
_ queſtionable authority. The earl of Sandwich, on reading my Doubts, oblig- 
ingly acquainted me that the duke of Mancheſter was poſſeſſed of a moſt cu- 


earls of Warwick, drawn by John Rous kimfelf the antiquary. This ſin- 
gular manuſeript his grace, at my deſire, was ſo good as to lend me; and 
with bis permiſſion I cauſed ten of the laſt and moſt curious portraits to be 
traced oft, and here preſent 1 them to the public iuthiully and exactly engraven. 


The roll is on parchment, and i is « ſeven yards and a half long; : perfectly pre- 


ſerved within, but by handling damaged. on the outſide, on which, have been 
painted many coats of a arms. 


The lift 1 with Cuthals and ee effigies of ſeveral | ima- 


ginary 1 ſaints and heroes, many kings of England, and the portrait of Richard 
the third, with whom it concludes, twice; all neatly, tricked, and the habits of 


F a £27 


the moſt diſtant a ages, as well a as of the ſucceeding, e obſerved. On 
the outſide 3 is written | | 


« « This: roll was laburd and init by 8 John 8 * Warnick,” 


under Richard, which ſhows that, whatever Rous choſe to ſay of him in com- 
pliment to Henry the ſeventh, he gave a very different account of him in his 
roll, which he left to poſterity, as a monument of the earls and town to which 
he was ſo much duch, Here is the en * it was written * Rous's 
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« The mooſt mighty prince Richard by the grace of God kynge of 


| Ynglond and of Fraunce and lord of Irelond, by verey matrymony, wtowt 


dyſcontynewance or any defylynge yn the lawe, by eyre male lineally dyf- 


cendyng fro kynge Harre the ſecond, all avaryce ſet aſyde, rewled his ſub- 


jettys in hys realme ful comendibylly, puneſhynge offenders of hys lawes, 


ſpecyally extorcioners and oppreſſers of his comyns, and cheryſhynge tho 


yat were vertuos, by the whyche dyſcrete guydynge he gat gret thank of God 


and love of all hys ſubjettys ryche and pore, and gret lawd of the people of 
all _—_ landys abowt hym.“ 


Mr. Hume declares nie affection to cotemporary and original authors. I 
beſeech him to produce one more genuine, more uncaſtrated, leſs interpo- 
lated than this record, exiſting in the very hand writing of the author. Let 
him try it by his rules of originality, and compare it with the teſtimonies of 
More and Bacon. He will tell me, perhaps, that Rous in his hiſtory has 
ſaid the very reverſe. True, in a book dedicated to Richard's rival and ſue- 


ceſſor. Lay Richard for a moment out of the queſtion, and let Mr. Hume 
tell me on any indifferent point which evidence he would prefer. Would he 


believe Rous flattering Henry to his face ; or Rous in his cell delivering his 


opinion of a dead king ? for it is evident that in the inſcription Rous . 


of Richard as one that Bad ruled. 


} 


Il do not doubt but the able erities with whom J have been engaged, would 
| treat my conjecture as light and whimſical, if I ſaid I believed [and yet I 


. muſt avow I do believe] that the remarkable and by no means indifferent 
words by very matrimony without diſcontinuance or any defiling in the law, by 
heir male lineally deſcending, allude to the bigamy of Edward the fourth and 
the illegitimacy of his children. I firmly believe too that the ſubſequent 
words all avarice ſet afide, puniſhing offenders of his laws, eſpecially extortioners 


and oppreſſors bf his commons, were a tacit ſatire on the uſurer his ſucceſſor, 


l have at leaſt produced here much better authority in vindication of Richard 


than Mr. Hume can bring againſt him; for he cannot reject the teſtimony of 


Rous, without giving up thoſe criterions of truth, which he has ee 
as demanding our aſſent and truſt. 


1} 
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oven; but I did not ſay I would yield to worſe. Still leſs was I ever inclined 
to accept of great names inſtead of any reaſons at all.. If mere authority 
would do, Mr. Hume would have as much weight with me as Bacon, or 
More : but great men without their great ſenſe ſtrike me with no more awe 

than their monuments, which only exhibit their titles and cover their duſt. 
We ſhed a tear over their aſhes and their weakneſſes, but beſtow our tribute 
of praiſe on thoſe excellencies alone which touch the heart or convince the 


I faid in my Doubts, that I was ready to yield to better reaſons than my 


underſtanding, 


N OE 


* 


P. 8. "Given the above notes were written, I have found two o telliges, that 


evidently ſhow /how vague and uncertain the reports relating to the death of 
Edward the fifth and his brother were even in the life-time of fir. Thomas 
More. From that very ſcarce book called The Paſtyme of the People, and 


better known by the title of Raſtell's Chronicle, in the poſſeſſion of Mr. John 


| Ratcliffe of CE bs I tranſcribed verbatim the following'p aragraphs : 


> But of the maner of the dethe of this yonge kynge and of his EIN 


chere were dyvers opinyons. But the moſt com opinyon was that they 
| were ſmoldery d betwene two fetherbeddes, and that in the doynge the 


yonger brother eſcaped from under the fetherbeddes, and crept under the 


| bedſtede, and there lay. naked awhyle, tyll that they had ſmoldery'd the 


yonge kyng, ſo that he was ſurely dede. And afteryt. one of them toke his 


brother from under the bedſtede and hylde his face downe to the grounde 


with his one hande, and with the other hande cut his throte holle a ſonder 


With a dagger. It is a mervayle that any man coude have ſo harde a harte to 


do ſo cruell a dede, ſave onely that neceſſyte compelled them, for they were 
1o charged by the duke the protectour, that if they ſhewed nat to hym the 


bodyes af bothe thoſe chylderne dede on the morowe after they were ſo 


com̃aunded, that than they themſelfe ſhulde be put to dethe. Wherefore | 
they that were comaunded to do it were compelled to fullfyll the protectour's 
| Setzen 8 5 3 5 8 / i FA wyll. 
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wyll. And after that the bodyes of theſe 11 chylderne as the opinyon ranne 


were bothe cloſed in a great hevy cheſte, and by the meanes of one that was 
ſecrete with the protectour, they were put in a ſhyppe goynge to Flaunders ; 
and whan the ſhyppe was in the blacke depes this man threwe bothe thoſe 


| dede bodyes ſo cloſed in the chefte over the hatches into the ſee, and yet 


none of the maryners nor none in the ſhyppe, ſave onely the ſayd man, wyſt 
what thynge it was that was there ſo incloſed ; which ſayenge dyvers men 
conjectured to be trewe, becauſe that the bones of the ſayd chylderne coude 
never be founde buryed nother in the Towre nor in no other place. 


Another opinyon there is chat Wey whiche had the things to put them 
to dethe cauſed one to cry ſo ſodaynly treaſon, treaſon, wherewith the chyl- 


derne beynge aferde, deſyred to knowe what was beſt for them to do. And 
than they bad them hyde themſelfe in a great cheſte that no man ſhulde 


fynde them, and if any body came into the chambre, they wolde ſay they 


were nat there. And accordynge as they counſellyd them, they crepte bothe 


into the cheſte, which anone after they locked. And than anone they buryed 
that cheſte in a great pytte under a 5 which e was after caſte into 
the blacke depes, as is before ___” Et 


1 ſhall paſs over the abſardities of both the kde accounts ; ; but how 
will they ſtrike us, when we find from Ames's Typographical Antiquities, | 


p. 147, that this book was printed in 1529, the twenty-firſt year of Henry 


the eighth, and from p. 141, that Raſtell the compiler and printer married fir 


Thomas More's own ſiſter? If fir Thomas, as Mr. Hume pretends, was fo 


Intimate with the chief perſons of Richard's court or reign, how came he to 
ſuffer his brother-in-law to paſs\ſuch ſenſeleſs ſtuff on the public, in a work 


no doubt ſubmitted to his inſpection? for Raſtell was not only his telatioa 


but printer, his very next publication being a dialogue written by More and 


printed in the ſame year with the Chronicle. Nor did fir Thomas pick up 
the materials for his own hiſtory after the appearance of Raſtell's Chronicle, 


which was publiſhed but ſix years before ſir Thomas's death, when the per- 


ſons from whom he gained his intelligence muſt -have been dead likewiſe. 
But do not fir Thomas's own words betray, not only doubts in his own 


breaſt, but thorough proof of the uncertainty of all the incidents relative to 


the murder? He tells us, that he does not relate the murder in every way 
he had heard! it, but e to the moſt probunee account be could collect 
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gm khe moſt, ereditable hende And I will aſk one or two more queſ- 
tions, which 1 defy Mr. Hume or any man living to anſwer in a rational 
manner. If Dighton and Tirrel confeſſed the murder in the reign of Henry 
the ſeventh, how could even the outlines be a ſecret and uncertain in the 


reign of Henry the eighth? Is it credible that they owned the fact, and 
concealed every one of the circumſtances? If they related thoſe circum- 


| ances, without which. their confeſſion could gain no manner of belief, 
could fir Thomas More, chancellor to Henry the eighth, and educated in the 
houſe of the prime miniſter to Henry the ſeventh, be ignorant of what it was 


ſo much the intereſt of cardinal Morton to tell, and of Henry the ſeventh to 


have known and aſcertained ?. A king and his brother are murdered (accord- 


ing to Henry, More, Bacon, Hume, Guthrie, and the mob), a great officer of 

the crown and a low groom confeſs themſelves principals in the guilt, the 
firſt is executed, the latter ſuffered to live, to diſperſe the tale. Neither of 
them give the leaſt account Sow they committed the fact; or, if they did, no 
man living from the prime miniſter to the compiler of the Chronicle could 


get certain intelligence of what they confeſſed, though it is impoſſible to aſſign 


any other reaſon for the impunity of Dighton, but the intention of his ſpread- 


ing and authenticating the ſtory. If therefore the confeſſions ſaid to be made 
by Tirrel and Dighton are irreconcileable to every ſtandard by which we can 


judge of evidence, no evidence of the murder exiſts. If the atteſtations pro- 


duced by Henry, More, and Bacon, who indubitably furniſhed the beſt they 
could, are inconfiſtent and improbable, the identity of Perkin Warbeck and 
the duke of York remains unſhaken, Mr. Hume himſelf allowing and bend- 


ing all the force of his argument to prove, that the ftrong evidence againſt 


Perkin is the certainty: of the murder. If, on the contrary, the authority of 
hiſtorians is fufficient to paſs ſuch ſtuff on our credulity, I muſt avow I can- 


not ſee what criterion there is in human reaſon by which we may diſtinguiſh 
between truth and the moſt ere and incoherent wn 46-00 
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N OTWITHSTANDING the abs besen of * ale and arable a 
critic as monſieur la Motte, I had certainly ao inclination to purſue the 
controverſy relative to Richard III. It is a ſubject of no conſequence; I ex- 
preſſed my doubts on it; I concluded doubting; and ſhould never have believed 
that I had had much ſucceſs in clearing away a conſiderable part of the rubbiſh 
with which that ſtory had been loaded, if my anſwerers had not proved that, 
with all their prejudice in favour. of antiquated nonſenſe, they could not re- = 
ſtore it to its place. It is ſtill very indifferent to me how much they chooſe 5 =_ 
to believe without reaſon and contrary to common ſenſe. It is even divert= 
ing to ſee what ſtraws they catch at, when their legend is ſinking. One of 
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them believes. all the crimes charged on Richard, becauſe he himſelf had 
confuted many of them, and I had taken no _— of it. Vide the Critical 
Review. Another, becadfe the king's ſervants may mean his royal brothers. 

Vide the London Chronicle, And a third, becauſe, if ſome of Richard's ene- 
mies, who never did write his hiſtory, had written his hiſtory, he ſuppoſes 
they would have given the fame abſurd account of him. We ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently that the laſt anſwerer believes all the guilt of Richard for two reaſons 


that do not yield in weight to any of the three former. To convince ſuch 


underſtandings by argument, let monſieur la Motte ſay what he will, I firmly 
believe impoſſible: nor do I care enough for Richard the third to deſire it. 


All I propoſe is, to ſhow that they have not anſwered 50 arguments, and after 


that, Credat Judæus Apella. 


That I was at ſirſt TY in the words of the paſſage above, with emporte- 


ment, was true—and was comical. That I am ſtill to encounter obſtinacy, 
is no leſs true I cannot ſay comical too, becauſe I am ſorry when a worthy 
perſon lets the public ſee that his abilities are not ſo great as his virtues. I 
have. ſo great a regard for the reverend preſident of our ſociety, that I beg he 


will underſtand, if 1 imile at his efforts, that I | preſerve all due regard for his 


perſon and merit. 


I was told laſt winter, that our venerable preſident had read at the fociety 


an anſwer to my Hiſtoric Doubts. As I have long ceaſed attending publie 


ſocieties, as well as quitted my ſeat in parliament, it is not extraordinary that 
I was not prefent to undergo that humiliation at the feet of Gamaliel. In 


truth, I enquired little after his confutation, as the reverend perſon above 
a year before had acquainted me with his objections, and they had appeared 


to me fo trifling, that I had little curioſity to learn more of them. However, 
1 now-and-then heard that fome perſons, who had wiſhed my doubts could 
be anſwered, and who would have been more glad if they had been able to 
anſwer them themſelyes, affected to pronounce the dean's work a full con- 


futation of my book. At laſt I read in the newſpapers that the reverend pre- 


ſident himſelf had preſented the memoires of our fociety to his majeſty, —I 


ſent for the book; expecting to ſee at leaſt ſome attempt towards anſwering 
the chain of arguments by which 1 had ſhown the probability of Perkin 


Warbeck being the true duke of Vork. Some endeavours I thought maſt be 
made to reconcile the — accounts of a the ſeventh and lord 
1 | Bacon; 8 
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Bacon; and as I had reſted the whole of what I had ſaid on the impoſſibility 
of Perkin” s knowing what paſſed in the Tower, unleſs he had been the real 
duke of York, I looked eagerly for an anſwer to that challenge —and what 
did I find ? Not a word on Perkin Warbeck, but that entire argument flub- 
bered over in the compendious term, the frange tale of Perkin Warbeck ; 
and the dean's. whole anſwer compriſed in two arguments, momentous no 
doubt, but rather more conſentaneous to his province of preſident of anti- 
quaries, than to that of a man who —— to reaſon. . 


The firſt is, that Richard murdered his Ane becauſe Edward the e fifth 
did not walk at his uncle's coronation j and that is proved by the account, 
which I called the coronation-roll, not being a round but a ſquare volume ; 
with other ſuch props, of which I ſhall take notice preſently ; ; and 


The ſecond, bereue ſir Jamen Tyrrel, whom, from ſaid ſquare book, I repre- 
ſented as maſter of the horſe at Richard's coronation, was not fo till ſome days 
afterwards, his younger brother occupying that place firſt, 


I am very thankful to our worthy preſident for delivering me from any 
alarm I might have conceived at his interpoſing to condemn my work. I am 
thankful for the arguments of mine that he choſe to anſwer, and for thoſe. 
he did not chooſe to anſwer; and if it were not unbecoming the ſeriouſneſs of 
an antiquary, and of one who in that light has the honour of being his ſub- 
ject, to 2 quibble, I would rt in the words of the poet, 


Bleſt be the gods for choſe they took away, 
And thoſe they left mes for they left me gay.” 


Yes, I confeſs I did ile at ſo droll a delivery of the mountain; and micht, 
I think, without impeaching, or breaking a link of the chain of my argu- 
ment, compliment the preſident with a conceſſion of all he is ſo modeſt as to 
demand. Nothing prevents my offering this voluntary ſacrifice, but the ſilly 


fear of having it thought that, being an antiquary, I ara incapable of rea- 
ſoning. 


I Will * a few curſory remarks on ſome introductory paſſages, and chen | 
proceed to examine Mr, Preſident's two fulminating arguments, 111 
* F f 2 | | The 
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that they were ſmothered. May I aſk whether, if their heads had been cut 


whether they were ſmothered or aſſaſſinated in any other way. If the doc: 
tor chooſes to perſiſt in believing they were murdered, he has my free conſent 


rant as I was, and not know who this pathetic hiſtorian was, we are informed 


Edward the fourth, or Richard the third, but—an account of the cuſtoms 
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ſo valuable an author, who knew much better than he who wrote the Chroni- 
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plicity of antique eloquence with which we are told in a note to page 5 of 
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The preſident, whale W confeſs. is, as it . to be, much deeper 
than mine, has diſcovered a new author, who corroborates the murder of the 
two children. This is the great Arnold, who, lays the doctor, expreſſes in 
very deſcriptive words the manner of the young princes' death. Let us hear 
this very expreſſive. deſcription. This year deceſſyd the kynge (Edward 
Ach.) in Aprell, entring into the 23d. year of his reign, and the two ſons of 
kynge Edward. were put to ſilence, and the duke of Glouceſter tooke upon 
him the crowne in July, &c.“ I will not obſerve that the duke of Glou- 
ceſter is not charged with the murder, but will reſtrain myſelf to the pic- 
tureſque deſeription that ſo ſtrikes the good preſident. I ſuppoſe he means 
that the children being put to ſilence implies, according to the vulgar notion, 


off, they would not equally have been put 10 ſilence? The Romans had a ſu- 
perſtition of not naming death, and uſed various circumlocutions to avoid 
faying any perſon was dead. Did ſuch circumlocutions imply any particular 
kind of death? But as the preſident is ſmitten with Arnold's painting, I will 
ſay. no more in derogation of his charming eloquence, eſpecially as it is no- 
thing to the purpoſe. I doubted whether the children were murdered, not 


to make his option of the mode. But as ſome of my readers may be as igno- 


in a note, that he lived in 1519, and publiſhed, not the lives or reigns of 


of London, with a chronicle of the magiſtrates of that city. The thanks of 
the learned are due to Mr. Prefident for thus bringing them acquainted with 


cle of Croyland (an author whom doctor Milles, p. 363, allows to have been 
a writer of much conſideration) by what kind of violent death the princes 
eame to their end. When ſuch an evidence as Arnold is produced to teſtify 
to a great and ſecret act of ſtate, is it not evident that there is ſome opini3- 
treté in adhering to a belief, that wants ſuch props? As an antiquary, the 
dean is undoubtedly well founded in quoting our ancient claſſics. All my 
fear is, that the profane ſhould ſneer at our labours. I can admire that ſim- 


the introduction to the Archzologia, that * Whirgift was ſucceſſor 
I 1 
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to Matthew Parker, his predeceſſor ; but the laughers of modern times may 


ſee no beauty in that accuracy of truth, which ſpecifies that a man ſucceeded 


his predeceſſor. Let us reſerve ſuch flowers as this, and the expreſſive figure 
of putting 10 ſilence for ſmothering, within our own penetralia for the comfort 
of us lovers of goodly antiquity : and perhaps it were as wiſe if we adhered to 
our own venerable lore, and to our proper province, conjectures from ſcraps 
and fragments of unintereſting matters of fa& long ſince conſigned to ob- 
livion, inſtead of launching out into the bold and dangerous ocean of reaſon- 
ing. IJ, it ſeems, have been ſhipwrecked there; and in charity, therefore, 
venture to warn even Mr. Preſident himſelf to guide his pinnace near the 
coaſt, and only to diſembark when a barrow, a tumulus, or the twinkling 

veſtiges of a Roman camp, invite him to land and dig. Me votiva paries 
indicat uvida ſuſpendiſſe potenti veſtimenta maris Deo. 


The ſecrecy of the murder, ſays the doctor, to which only the few perpe- 


trators and accomplices were privy, muſt have left the public under great un- 
certainty as to the manner, though they had no . as to the reality of the 


tact. Page 363. 


Methinks this is an n extraordinary ooficlon to fall from a profeſſed advocate 
for the murder. Secret as it was, Arnold knew the very manner of it. The 


doctor muſt believe Arnold knew it, or he would not have quoted him for his 


_ expreſſive deſcription, for the doctor cannot be abſurd. But how, according 


to the aſſertors of the murder, could the public remain under great uncer- : 


tainty, when thoſe very aſſertors believe that Tirrel and Dighton confeſſed it? 


Do murderers confeſs a murder, and conceal the manner of it? May I beg to 
know what the doctor and his adherents do and do not believe? I proteſt I 


cannot diſcover. Again, in the ſame paragraph we are told, that the public 
had no doubt as to the reality of the fact. Strange again! Sir Thomas More 
and lord Bacon, the pillars. that ſupport the ſtory, affirm. over and over 
that there were great doubts whether one or both of the. children had not 
eſcaped. Good Mr. Preſident, aſcertain your own creed, before you attempt 
to remove my doubts. Or is it allowable to you to reject your own autho- 
rities, and is it fair in you to inſiſt that I ſhould ſubmit to them? For 


your own ſake do not contradict yourſelf, only for the pleaſure of contra- 


dicting me, 


— 
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Lou proceed: In fuch rem anckk, abſurd and even contradictory re- 
ports would arife concerning the farvival and eſcape of theſe princes. Had 
they prevailed during the life-time of their uncle, would it not have been pre- 


ſumed that they were raiſed and propagated by 12 27 as the od * for 
removiug the ſuſpicion of the murder as 


In ſuch eircumſtances, that is, according to the Preeeting words, when 

mankind had no doubt of the reality of the fact, abſurd and even contradic- 
tory reports of the ſurvival and eſcape of the princes would ariſe. Very ſtrange 
reaſoning, indeed, Mr. Preſident'!' Did the certainty of the murder cauſe men 
to believe that the princes were not murdered ?—But let us try to fathom 
what the preſident thinks he means. In the firſt place, he is of opinion that 
the ſecrecy of the murder produced various reports concerning it. Then, re- 
fining on and contradicting himſelf, he ſuppoſes that the certainty of the mur- 

der oecalioned' a belief that the princes were alive; and at laſt he had rather 
that abſurd and contradictory reports of their eſthipe and ſurvival ſhould have 
been propagated by Richard himſelf, though he, does not think ſuch reports 
prevailed during Richard's life. Give me leave to aſk the doctor, whether he 
is of all theſe opinions, whether he is of none,,or which of them is his 
opinion? Let me aſk him how he knows that fuch reports did not prevail 

before Richard's death? What are his authorities for dating and affixing to a 
ſubſequent period fir Thomas More's and lord Bacon's aſſertions, that many 
erſons believed the children were not murdered ? It is totally improbable that 
this ſhould have been believed after Richard's death, unleſs there had been 
ſuch an opinion before—tor this plain reaſon, that it is not eommon to believe 
in the reſurrections of princes. But ſo great is the doctor's propenſity to 
charge Richard, that, if what he deems a falſehood had been publiſhed in 
Richard's time, he owns he ſhould have accuſed Richard as the author of it, 
prepaſterous as it would have been for Richard to have ſpread fuch tales, — 
Can there be ſtronger brook | of prejudice and obſtinacy ? | 


Happy indeed would it be for the world, were tyrants and aſſaſſins no abler 
politicians than the good preſident, who thinks mankind is moſt eaſily im- 
poſed upon by abſurdities and contradictions. In ſome caſes perhaps they 
are; but I doubt Richard had a little more ſenſe than to defeat his own ends 
by ſuch clumſy artifices, Nor are uſurpers wont to encourage a belief of the 

2 ſurvival 
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' ſurvival of their competitors, when they have thought it neceſſary to put 
' thoſe rivals to death. Henry the fourth had been diſturbed by a falſe Ri- 
chard the ſecond; and Edward the fourth, our Richard's own brother, had 
choſen to expoſe the dead body of Henry the fixth at Paul's croſs, rather than 
have it believed he was till living. Thus, ſuppoſing Richard had been the 


murderer he is repreſented, it is moſt improbable that he would have acted ſo 


fillity, = it ſeems, the — would have done in his ſituation. 


So fond is the doctor of the policy of contfalliftions ed abſurdities, that, 


not being able to charge them on Richard, he is determined ſomebody or 
other ſhall employ their machinery, and in the next ſentence beſtows them on 
the enemies of Henry the ſeventh, as a foundation for their pretended impoſ- 
tures. Here again J am ſorry to be forced to aſk Mr. Preſident what he be- 
lieves ? Does he believe that the ſecrecy produced the contradictions? or that 


they were ſpread by Henry's enemies? He accounts for them one way, 18 


willing to account for them another, and then aſks with a but, whether it is 
not more probable, that they happened another way, that is not probable at 
all. He ſeems to think that in that age all men acted in a manner to defeat 
their own ends. According to him, Richard murders his nephews, and tells 
different ſtories of their being alive; aſſertions which, if falſe, could only 


operate to his prejudice, not to his ſerviee ; and Henry's enemies ſpread as 


different reports of the ſurvival of the children, which could only weaken the 


2 impoſition the reporters wiſhed to eſtabliſh. Is not the murder very clear, 


when reduced to ſuch ſhifts to fate itſelf from being exploded ? 


In the next RPE ANY Mr. Buck and I are confuted, by being told that the 


two authors we produce to invalidate the poſitive account of the murder, con- 
tradict one another, S reporting only common hearſay.— I beg to know 


what Arnold did more than report common hearſay? Polidore Virgil ſays, 


it was reported that the children of Edward had eſcaped and were hving— 
The continuator of the Chronicle of Croyland, that it was reported Edward's 


ſons were dead, though it was uncertain by what kind of violent death. The 


misfortune is, that this very contradiction, ſo far from weakening my ſup- 
poſition, was the very ſcope of it. It was from that identical diſcordance 
among the authors who mention the fate of the children, that I attempted to 
ſhow the glaring uncertainty of it. The dean perhaps thinks that the 
want of harmony eng the evidences proves their conſent, —I have known 

| ſuch 
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but give me. ame to winds that Lan Wann do more hurt chan ſervice to 


I ought to have been in collating the paſſage with the original. I will, how- 8 
ever, take any ſhame to myſelf for the omiſſion. I had much rather zankels 
_ myſelf in the wrong, if Jam ſo, than be obſtinate in defence. of an'hypo- 


book, and not have it diſcovered, Could I ſuppoſe that no man living 


| dren were reported to be ftill living after the time of their ſappoſed deaths; 
the other, that they were ſaid to be dead, though it was not known by what 


may be drawn from an argument than I do. He proceeds yet another ſtep; 


vulgatum eſt; and diſcovering that vulgatum eſt is good authority, and that 
in vulgus fama valuit is no authority at all, he adds, © the word violenti is 


murder. My omiſſion of the word violenti changes the nature of a vulgar 


ſuch arguments made uſe of on other occaſions which I will not mention; 


a Lane ; 3% 217 0 el $07 Df: 
4 4 og 11 | 

But Mr. Buck nh 1 are 80 with wn che ws i Whether 
Mr. Buck omitted the word violent by deſign. or not, it is impoſſible for me 
to aſcertain, - For myſelf, probably copied him, and was not ſo careful as 


theſis. | Truth is too ſacred to be. made the victim of controverſy ; and 1 | 
had much rather ſpeak truth, than argue well. Indeed I muſt have been 
weaker even than I am, to have expected that I could falſify. a common printed 


would turn to the Chronicle of Croyland ?. In fact, my argument does not 
ſuffer by the introduction of the word violent. One author ſays, the chil- 


kind of violence. What is the reſult, but that it was very uncertain what 
was become of them? If the preſident from two contradictory and uncertain 
mob-ſtories can ſtrike out that certain reality of the fact, of which he af- 
firms the public had no doubt, I own he ſees further into what deduction 


and now admitting the depoſition of the Chronicle, which he had before al- 
lowed was only hearſay, as indeed the Chronicle itſelf confeſſes, by the words 


a moſt expreſſive and material fart of the Chronicle s teftimony (1 do not know 
whether he does not perceive ſmothering 1 in it), and gives a very different 


complexion to it.” That is, it converts vulgatum eſt into certain know- 
ledge — and at laſt finds Richard guilty of the murder; * for if, ſays he, 


they died a violent death, there Fant remain no doubt * whoſe order it was | 
inflited, HRS 1 5 


- 


Thus are we ed” at.c one of 9 LES of the doctor 8 Ein in \ the 


tale 1 into ? 500g. and poſitive authority. ; and Richard, whoſe alt I thought I 
| | had 
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had in ſome meaſure rendered doubtful, is convicted by my ſeemingly too 
great zeal for his character. Thus has my aw kwardneſs dealt its blows with 

a two-edged ſword.— I have hurt my client, and led my adverſary into the 
intemperance of pinning his belief on what he had allowed a mob-ſtory, for 
the mere ſatisfaction of contradicting poor me! Indeed, indeed, I am aſhamed 
of diſputing, when I am ſuſpected of wilful omiſſion, and ſee fo worthy a 
perſon as the reverend divine betrayed into a perverſion of reaſon by the idle 
ambition of n in a cauſe of no pr, "ana to eher of us. 


The" learned dend ſays, the impartial reader of Eneliſh hiſtory will 
judge how far the account of the murder is invalidated by the relation of 
Perkin Warbeck, and whether that ſtrange tale did not gain more converts, 
and receive more credibility, from the natural jealouſy and the affected 


| myſterious ſecrecy of Henry the Wer than from the OR. of its own | 
evidence.” = Fe” 


As there are two propoſitions in this paſſage, I muſt take leave to examine 
each ſeparately. I was not the firſt reader of Engliſh hiſtory who was ſtartled 
by the ſtory of Perkin. Buck, Carte, Guthrie, the lord treaſurer Oxford, 
lord Bolinbroke, and many others, had; ſome doubted of the murder, others 
been perſuaded that Warbeck was the true duke of York. Even fir Thomas 
More and lord Bacon, the doQor's beſt authorities, except Arnold, had ex- 
preſſed the uncertainty of the murder. It was more awful teſtimony given 
by knights of the garter and privy-counſellors who had known the duke of 
York, who laid down their lives for that belief, and not one of whom it is 
even pretended by Henry's apologiſts recanted. Lord Bacon himſelf was ſo 

ſtaggered by Henry's narrative of Perkin's confeſſion, that he was reduced to. 
forge a new one for him. A reader of Engliſh hiſtory muſt have a good 
digeſtion, and methinks not be very impartial neither, who can ſwallow all 
this without entertaining a doubt whether Perkin might not be the true duke 
of York. But when the readers of Engliſh hiſtory come to peruſe, as I do 
not doubt but they will, that elaborate and ingenious treatife of Mr. Dean 
Milles, when they find that he believed the murder becauſe I called a ſquare 
volume a round one, and becauſe fir James Tirrel was not maſter of the horſe 
till a month after Richard's coronation, but that his brother Thomas occupied 
that poſt. at the coronation ; and when A find farther that ſo able and 
Vor. II. Sg learned 
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learned a man could not anſwer one argument that L had brought for Perkin 


being the true duke of Vork; will impartial readers of Engliſh hiſtory think 


the ſtory perfectly clear and. well aſcertained ? It is pretended that Perkin 
acknowledged himſelf an impoſtor, and that two perſons confeſſed the mur- 
der ; and yet from lord Bacon to Dr. Milles no man has been able to recon- 

cile deja accounts. The firſt boldly plunged into a forgery ; the latter has 
dragged one Arnold, a writer on the cuſtoms of London, out of obſcurity, to 
throw his mite of vulgar report into the treaſury of mob-ſtories, and has diſ- 
covered expreſſive and material authority 1 in the vulgatum eſt of the Chronicle 


| we Croyland! . 


The ſecond eropobton is of another nature; it is of the family of that kind 


of evidence which the doctor uſed, when he ſuppoſed Richard ſpread different 


accounts of the exiſtence of his nephews after he had murdered them. The 
dean aſks, whether Perkin's tale might not gain credit from the natural jealouſy 
and affected myſterious ſecrecy of Henry the ſeventh ? What can he mean 


by the natural jealouſy of Henry ? Was it natural to be jealous of the world's 
believing that his enemy was an impoſtor? Did he force Perkin to read a 
confeſſion. of being an impoſtor, to prevent the public from thinking him 


one? Becauſe Henry's charaQer was that of a dark myſterious tyrant, was 
he therefore ſo when it muſt have been deſtructive of his intereſt? Did he 
act in the caſe of Perkin as if he wanted to perſuade mankind that he was 


not an impoſtor ? I do not honour the abilities of Henry, but was. he really 
10 egregious a fool as the doctor paints him? For what poſſible reaſon fhould 


he endeavour to have it thought that Perkin was not an impoſtor ? I beſeech 
the dean, from his ſtores of refined policy, to tell us why Henry ſhould have 


been ſuch a blunderer? I will tell him why he thinks Henry was ſo abſurd ; 
though I cannot tell him why he ought to think ſo. Lord Bacon, who could 


not make the ſtory of Perkin being an impoſtor hold together, was reduced 


to colour it over with the beautiful though tranſpicuous tints of his impoſing 
eloquence, and accordingly tells us, that the king's nature and cuſtoms were 


not greatly fit to diſperſe theſe miſts, but contrariwiſe he had a faſhion rather to 


create doubts, than aſſurence, The charms of this vague figurative ſtyle im- 
poſed on the good preſident; he quotes theſe very words as the foundation 


of his opinion. The deſcription was true with regard to Henry's conduct 
about his no title; but r not in the leaſt ſo about Perkin. The ſolemn phraſe- 


ology 
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ology however dazzled Mr. Preſident, and he did not perceive that it con- 
tained matter contrary to fact and common ſenſe. Read lord Bacon's own 
account of Henry's ſolicitude to detect Perkin, of the infinite pains he took 
to prove and publiſh. him for an impoſtor, and then ſee if the words the doc- 
tor and I have quoted can poſhbly be applied to Henry's conduct on that oc- 
caſion. I would wiſh the doctor to remember too, that when the greateſt 
writer aſſerts a fact in oppoſition to truth and ſenſe, he is no better authority 
than the loweſt. If the doctor had applied his critical {kill to the text he has 
quoted, before he beſtowed it on ſo unworthy an object as my book, he would 


probably have avoided ſplitting on that rock. AI now come to confider his 
two great. I GEE le - 


The preſident opens his cauſe with informing his readers and me, that 
what I had too careleſsly called the coronation-roll of Richard the third, © is 
not a coronation-roll, but a wardrobe-aecount, of which the deliveries for 
the coronation make a conſiderable part. It will be neceſſary, he adds, to 
quote ſeveral paſſages of this rerord, in order to explain the nature of it, and 
to Judge of the evidence it contains.“ 


With ſhame I confeſs the truth of this es” and with leave will relate 
by what means I fell into this grievous miſtake, ſo unworthy a true anti- 
quary. Our late learned preſident the biſhop of Carliſle, predeceſſor to his 
preſcnt ſucceſſor doctor Milles, was the firſt perſon who told me of the cu- 
rious diſcovery made of Edward' the fifth walking at his uncle's coronation, 
and it is with ſorrow I diſturb his aſhes by declaring that he called this fatal 
wardrobe-account a coronation- roll. Another ingenious member of our ſo- 
ciety lent me an extract of the ſame record, and he too, I doubt, ikewiſe 
called it the coronation- roll. Their curſory errors indeed do not excuſe my 
negligence. I ought to have known that the account of the wardrobe-keeper, 
in which almoſt the whole contains deliveries for the coronation, was not 
the coronation- account, but the wardrobe-keeper's account for the corona- 
tion, with ſome other deliveries. The diſtinction“ is nice, and perhaps 


* As in the ſame volume are bound Weroubls that the office has gone on in verbal! inaccuracy 
-of the coronations of Henry the ſeventh and -for above two centuries. 

Henry the eighth, it is plain all ghree were 
reckoned in the office coronation-rolls. It was 


Words are man's province; Ang we teach alone. 
feſervod to doctor Milles 8 s ſagacky to diſcover 


Duxciavp. 
* 68 without 
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without a difference ; but as I am an antiquary, and as an antiquary is often 
a kind of verbal critic, hight a word - catcher, I ought to have ſtuck to words; 
the meaning of words is not enough. A roll implies a round volume, and lo! 


tke volume in queſtion i is ſquare! How culpable am I in the eyes of literal 


accuracy! But it is time to examine the preſident's W which I take 
to be this... 


The 1 is an account of the deliveries from the dh "Wo the 1 
5 of Edward the fourth to ſome time in the following year, including the time 
of the intended coronation of Edward the fifth, and the actual coronation of 
| Richard the third. As there are other deliveries previous and ſubſequent to 
the coronation of Richard, the robes ordered for Edward, under the appellation 
of lord Edward, ſon of late king Edward, were probably what had been or- 
dered for his own coronation; and the number and ſimilitude of the robes 
delivered for each king, corroborate that aſſertion; eſpecially as there were 
half coats ordered for the henchmen of the young Beg and whole eoats for 
thoſe of his uncle; the preſident having examined the account with ſuch 
| avidity e of detecting my errors, that in the heat of the chaſe he ſtumbled on 
this piece of W in Richard or his othcers. 


I think 1 have ſtated the whole of this firſt great argument with as much 
fairneſs as is poſſible, and it is from want of diſcernment if I have omitted to 
do juſtice to it. Indeed there is a very Pindaric tranſition from the argument 
to the inference ; videlicet, that the Prince was dead, if his uncle did not 
intend he ſhould walk at his coronation, Was it certain Edward the fifth 
did walk at his uncle's coronation, it would be evident that he was not dead 
at the time; but would it be a proof that he was dead, if he did not walk 


there ? Good Mr. Dean, this alacrity in confuting me hurries you, I ears: be- 
rend what logic will warrant. 


I on ; not ſmile at your half coats and whole coats - you concluded, to be 
ſure, that, as Edward was a child, his henchmen muſt be children too, and 
that half the quantity would ſuffice them: but, to be more ſerious, I will as 
briefly as poſſible take to pieces your argument, after obſerving, that what 


you charge on me 1s far ſhort of the expreſs declaration of the oracle of your 


belief. You ay that © I e Richard had no ſuch evil intentions againſt 
4 | his 
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his nephews on his acceſſion to the crown, and that, inſtead of putting them to 
death, he meant to do honour to the eldeſt, by aſſigning him a reſpectable 


place, and robes of dignity at the ceremony of his coronation,” 


Unfortunately, inſtead of this being any exaggeration on my part, it as 


much leſs than your own fir Thomas More aſſerts to have been the intention 
of Richard. The chancellor tells us, on the authority of archbiſhop Mor- 


ton, one of Richard's capital enemies, that the latter's firſt plan was to reſign 
the crown to his nephew, when Edward ſhould attain the age of 25, Surely 


aſſigning him a place at the coronation is ſomething leſs than reſigning the 
crown to him. Had 7 ſuggeſted that Richard had formed any ſuch ſcheme, 
with how much ſcorn ſhould I have been treated! Sir Thomas More may 
give this account with impunity, and with impunity doctor Milles may chooſe 
to forget it - with impunity he may tax me with ſuppoſing leſs than ſir 
Thomas More afferts—and with candour he may impute to me wilful omiſ- 
ſions — but it ſhall ſuffice me to juſtify myſelf, and to ſupport my arguments, 


with decency, and with that {mall | Parner of underſtanding which has fallen 
to oY ſhare. = 


La 


» The reaſon a ſuppoſed i it was intended Edward ſhould walk at his un- 
ele's coronation was ſimply this: Becauſe the order for the delivery of robes 
to him, ſtands in and is mixed with the other orders for deliveries on the ſame 


occaſion; and becauſe he | 18 there Runen * Edward, ſon to late ROD Edward 
the fourth. | 


That it is mixed with thoſe other orders appears from the preſident's own 


account ; for, having ſpecified the other orders, and thoſe for lord Edward, 


he tells us of other orders, page 373, to the duke of Buckingham, &c. for 


the queen's and king's coronation ; and then in page 374 he ſays, This para- 
graph ſeems to conclude the account: of deliveries for the firſt coronation— 


A ſuppoſe he means in oppoſition to the ſecond coronation at York. 


Thus ths I ben eſtabliſhed, by. the dean' s own 3 that the ac- 
count of deliveries to lord Edward is mixed with the other deliveries for the 
coronation; and by being ſo mixed, and being warranted by fir Thomas 
More to believe, that, whatever were Richard's ſecret intentions in futurity, he 

| | had 
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had talked of a deſign of delivering up the crown to his nephew on the lat 
ter's full age, was it very abſurd in me to ſuppoſe, that he might carry on 
(to humour the doctor I will ſay) his hypocriſy ſo far as to treat his nephew 
with honour and reſpe&? I wiſh, when we come to ſee the reaſons aſſigned 
for Mr. Peter Curteys's inſerting the deliveries to Edward amidſt thoſe for his 
uncle's coronation, it may not be found that wiſer men have wreſted the palm 
of ng from me. ä | 


But firſt 1: muſt dee a very waterial entry in this identical account, 


which the preſident. has quoted without perceiving or _ underſtanding. the 
force of 1 it, Wen | 


y | Antecedent to the order of deliveries to lord Edward, we find theſe words: 
To many divers perſons for to have in haſte, by my lorde of Bukking- 
| 4 ham's commandement, whoſe names were not remembered, delivered in 
1 . grete, c. LITTON 00950 poten 


I aſk if any man can believe that this ſudden order, entered among the 
deliveries for the coronation of Richard, and ſpecifying the recollection of 
ſome perſons who had been omitted, was the recollection of Peter Curteys, 
who: had forgotten to begin his account with the moſt obvious delivery, robes. 
for the young king before he was ſet aſide? or whether it was not the recol- 
lection of Richard and Buckingham, who ſuddenly agreed that the depoſed 
prince ſhould walk at his uncle's coronation? An unlucky circumſtance cor- 
roborates the latter opinion. When Edward the fourth died, the duke of 
Buckingham was not in London, but in Wales; conſequently could not di- 


rect robes for the young ſucceſſor ; though he was in London, and might 
order San 1 che coronation of ice 6246 . 


| But what and ds, y ob entries, arguments? The preſident ſhall wave 

his wand, and raiſe a conjecture that ſhall put their hoſt to flight. In his 
note to page 378, this able magician owns “that many of the . which 
relate to lord Edward and his hengemen are charged in the wardrobe's gene- 
ral account of receipts and deliveries, undiſtinguiſhed from thoſe which were 
iſſued for Richard's coronation.” The confeſſion is fair and candid, and 
ſeems almoſt to excuſe wy: ſuppoſition of the nephew attending the uncle's 


triumph— 
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triumph—but all ſhall be deſtroyed again, The preſident has a gueſs in ſtore 


that will recover the ground he had conceded. I muſt beg leave to give it in 
his own words, for no other could do ep to:3k | 


e diliveries made on this account, although prior to thoſe iſſued for 
the coronation, yet (conſidering the circumſtances of that time) could not 
ſtand in any other place. The maſter of the wardrobe's account was en- 
groſſed and cloſed in the ee of the following year, when the act of 
baſtardy had paſſed. In what order then, or under what name or title, could 
theſe liveries be charged? They could not precede the articles for Richard's 
coronation, for then they muſt have been charged as robes for the king. Piers 
Courteys, no doubt, underſtood the duty of his office too well, to make ſo un- 
courtly an entry ; and it would have been a dangerous experiment, at that 
critical period, to have excited the leni or reſentment of his maſter.” 


© It was not for Richard's intereſt, nor agreeable to his inclinations, that 
the time or the uſes for which theſe garments were iſſued, ſhould be particu- = — i 
larly ſpecified. They are placed, therefore, after the articles relative to the | 
coronation, amongſt thoſe iſſued by the king's high commandment, which in _- 
ſome reſpects was literally true. It is needleſs to obſerve, that, when this Fe 1 j 
account was cloſed, no other title but that of lord Edward could be given to 1 
this prince.” 5 : Es 1 | 


And now I believe I may defy the wit of man, or its oppoſite, to produce 
two parugraphs, that ſhall pretend to argu ment, and be more void of common. 
ſenſe. 


It is plain from the two paſſages, that the dean felt how prepoſterous it. 
would be to ſuppoſe that deliveries for Edward's coronation could be crowded. 
1ato the midſt of that of Richard. He had owned the deliveries were ſo 
mixed as to be undiſtinguiſhable ; ao yet by a chicane, not quite conſonant. 
to the character of a man who accuſes others of wilful omiſſions, and yet ex- 
cuſable, as it is himſelf he contradicts, he here aſſerts that they are placed 
after the articles relative to the coronation. If he forgives himſelf, I aſſure 
him I do. Glaring, however, as this ſtate of the queſtion was, any evaſion, 
any conjecture how ſtrained foever, was preferable to owning that deliveries 
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for Richard's coronation were deliveries for Richard s coronation, How ſhall 
he avoid this dilemma ? He ſhall begin with begging the queſtion i in diſpute. 
He ſhall pronounce ex cathedrà and of his own plenary knowledge, that they 
were prior to thoſe iſſued for the coronation. Aſk him how he knows this ? 


He does not deign to tell you. But though in a pulpit or a preſident's chair 
a man may aſſert what he liſts, without being expoſed to impertinent queſ- 
tions, he forgot that a printed book, beſtowed on the public, is liable to 


= troubleſome interrogatories, and that a man who affirms when he EIS argue, 


is beer to be Jef r Rt * yy 


"His next arbhrarp deciſion i is, that the deliveries for lids: Fdward the fifth 


iſs ftand in no place, but amidſt the deliveries for the coronation of Ri- 


_ chard the third. Yes, indeed, courteous reader, wonderful and extravagant as' 
this propoſition ſeems, if you will turn to page 379 of the Archzologia, 


you will find this declaration totidem verbis. How! what! you will cry— 
could the deliveries for Edward's coronation ſtand nowhere but in the ac- 


count of Richard's coronation ?—lIs the man in his ſenſes? Is he But no, [ 
hope you will not uſe any irreverent expreſſions z the dean, I aſſure you, is a 


worthy ſober man, a man of good learning, I believe, and one for whom [I 
have a very great reſpect; and, if you will have a moment's patience, he 
will tell you why this matter could happen no otherwiſe. The wardrobe - 
keeper's account was cloſed the next year, when king Edward had been de- 
clared a baſtard by act of parliament ; and therefore in what order, under 


what name or title, could the deli veries be charged? They could not precede 
the articles for Richard's coronation, for then they muſt have been charged 5 


as robes for the king, and therefore — Ay, you will cry, and therefore what? 
Becauſe Edward was no longer king, did it make his intended coronation be- 
come part of Richard's coronation ? Does the depoſition of a king make the 
paſt acts of his reign become the acts of his ſucceſſor's reign ?—And you tell 
me this man is in his ſenſes! Yes, indeed, kind reader, he is as much ſo as 

ever he was; and though he may not ſhine 1 in argument, he is a deep anti- 

quary, and Joes great honour to our ſociety, Well, well ! ſays the reader, 

all this may be ſo ; but ſtill, why was Richard's coronation-account the only 
place upon earth in which Piers Curteys could inſert matters that had not 
only nothing to do with it, but were as oppoſite to it as two things could 


wel be? and could not the deliveries to Edward be. charged after the. 


articles 5 
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articles relating to Richard? And above all, why could not Curteys charge 
them in their proper place, that is, previous to Richard's reign? He 
might have ſtyled Edward 7he lord Edward there as well as in Richard's 
account: what obliged him in one page of the ſame book to call a man 
king, whom in hother page of the very ſame book he calls lord? A 
child of ten years old would reaſon better. Gentle reader, all this is 
very true ; and yet we are not arrived at the moſt entertaining part of the 
argument. The dean, who has all along argued as if Richard the third and 
Henry the feventh had been two drivellers, has not more mercy on poor 
Peter Curteys, though meaning him very well, and lending him all his own 


| ſhare of policy. Piers Curteys, ſays he, no doubt underſtood the duty of his 


office too well to make ſo wncourtly an entry ; that is, before Richard's coro- 


nation. Whatever Curteys underſtood, it is plain the dean thinks he did not 


uhderſtand keeping his accounts, when he blended and confounded matters: 


foreign to one another in ſuch a manner, that to this day the dean cannot 


unravel them. I am indeed more ſurpriſed to hear a reverend divine call it 
the duty of office to make a falſe entry: and this arch diſlocation of the ward- 
robe-keeper's accounts, the dean aſcribes to Curteys's adroitneſs in paying his 


court. Clergymen, I fay it to their honour, have ever been obſerved to be 


woful courtiers, and to have often blundered into affronting princes, from 
their over officiouſneſs in flattering them. What an expedient has the dean 
lighted on to prevent Curteys from offending Richard, by reminding him that 


he had diſpoſſeſſed the king his nephew ! Thus muſt the courtly Curteys have 


argued, according to the dean's notions of kings and courtiers, and cunning : 
HI charge my deliveries to Edward, ſays Curteys to himſelf, in their due 
time and place, it will imply that Edward has been king, and that his uncle- 


has dethroned him. Richard is a jealous, ſuſpicious, ſhrewd'and'cruel prince, 


and may put me to death for my veracity, Well! but is there no private 
place, no obſcure corner, not likely to be noticed, into which I can flide my 


account for Edward, and which will eſcape the piercing eye of Richard ?: 


Oh! yes, there is one, and indeed the only one where it can ſtand properly, 
from the exceſs of the impropriety, and where from that very impropriety it 
will never be obſerved. I will place Edward's account in the midſt of Ri- 
chard's coronation-account, and then the devil is in it if he will diſcover i— 
nay, and to conceal my artifice ſill better, I will call. Edward, not king, 
Var, II. Hh. „ ek 
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but the lord Edward, ſon of the late king—atitle ſo deſcriptive of his ſituation, 


and diſpoſſeſſion by Richard, that it will be — Richard ſhould ever 
fecollect he e SOREN him. 


2 be has the dean removed all difficulties, {bus has he confuted my frange 
| ſappciſition, that an article in the midſt of an account for a particular ſervice 
relates to that particular ſervice, and to that ſervice only. Were I fond of 
diſputation, could I defire better fortune than to have always ſuch adverſarics ? 
Abilities muſt be Poor indeed, to which opponents, of that force would not 
prove a foil, and give ſeeming brightneſs. - Yet I venture to foretell that there 
will not be wanting men whoſe heads are ſo adapted to falſe reaſoning, that 
the doctor's arguments will /inſtantly ſtrike them with the moſt luminous 
conviction: for abſurdities, when they light on a proper ſoil, reſemble ſome 
of the ſeeds in the parable, which falling upon flony places, forthwith ſprung 
up, becauſe they bad no deepneſs of earth. But I ſhall ſay no more on this 
head, and ſhall be far more brief on the ſecond great article of the dean's 
obſervations. As his mode of argumentation was arrived at its perfection in 
the famous paſſages above quoted, he could not ſoar any higher ; and indeed 
the ſecond article, in compariſon of the firſt, is very flat, and taſtes more of 
the ae than the ae 

I have ſaid, that | in the account of Richard's coronation it appeared that fir 
James Tirrel ed as maſter of the horſe, and thence inferred that he was 
a conſiderable officer of the. crown at that time, and conſequently of too great 
rank to be named as an obſcure perſon, and recommended by a ſtill more 
' obſcure perſon, a nameleſs page, as a proper inſtrument. for a ſecret murder: 
and I ſhowed that ſir Thomag More, who tells this abſurd ſtory on nameleſs 
authority, had added another falſity, which was in ſaying that Ticrel was not 
Enighted till after the pale aſſaſſination. 


The dean is fo 1 as to give up fir T homas's falſification or blunder 
in regard to the knighthood—ſo in one reſpect at leaſt I am allowed to have 
diſcovered that fir Thomas ſpoke with little knowledge of the perſon he de- 
ſcribed—but the dean, who has ſtudied and pondered over, and tortured the 
wardrobe- account to make it depoſe againſt me, has diſcovered, that it was 
not fir James Tirrel who walked at Richard's coronation as maſter of the 
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zorſe, but his younger brother ſir Thomas; and that the latter was not maſter 
of the horſe, but only occupied the office of maſter of the horſe at that time ; 
though both the preſident and the book are forced to confeſs that fir James 
was actually maſter of the horſe before the ſecond coronation at York, which 
n but two months afterwards. 


This important point gained, ha preſident concludes, that what he calls this 
promotion coinciding. exactly i in point of time with ſir Thomas More's ac- 
count of the murder, it is moſt probable that the maſterſhip of the horſe was · 
beſtowed on. fir James T irrel, as a reward for the black ſervice that he had juſt: 


committed; and that his own brother was-ſet aſide, or, in his words, ſuper- 


ſeded, to woke way: for him. 


Not Citisfied.. however, with this wonderful diſcovery; the preſident mo- 


deſtly beſtows collateral helps, as buttreſſes to his argument. The firſt is an 
aſſertion by implication. The delivery of the ſtable furniture to him, ſays he, 


implies. his having then ir? taken. poſſeſſion of his office. Methinks this 


painful accuracy implies: a. little ſuſpicion: that fir James Tirrel- had been 
named maſter of the horſe a little earlier. Is not a man maſter of the horſe 
from the moment of the king's nomination, though he may not have taken- 
poſſeſſion of the ſtables and ſaddles? If the dean will ſend to the oflice, he. 
will ſoon. lee how futile. this n ne! 1 


The ſecond buttreſs is more in e though, if poſſible, {till leſs to the- 
purpoſe. It is an ample pedigree of the Tirrels for five deſcents, and is ſet 
forth and guarantied by all the pomps of impertinent heraldry and only to 
prove what no mortal diſputes, and what aſcertains no part of the argument, 


namely, that ſir James and ſir Thomas Tirrel were brothers. 


But though I veil my bonnet with alt due Sefarence to the preſident's ge- 


nealogic abilities, he will excuſe me, if I have not quite the ſame deference 
for his arguments, which, with. ſubmiſſion, I ſhall. now. ſhow to be as ill 


wants as his eonjeckures. 3 


The very 8 that che younger: brother occupied the office of maler 
of the Bart, and chat the elder ar maſter of the horſe in leſs than two 
| = > H h 2 months, 
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monthe, would have truck any other man but the preſident, I believe, that 


. the younger brother officiated for the elder. But this is nothing to the infer- 


ence the prefident draws from this imaginary diſgrace of the junior. It im- 


_ mediately makes him ſee, that while the younger was executing this high 


employment, the elder was an obſcure fellow, of little note, and therefore 
proper to be recommended by one does not know whom, as a ready villain, 
proper for an aſſaſſination. He was, indeed, maſter of the king's hengetiien 
or pages; conſequently: it was his duty to be attendant on the king, and 


probably to ſleep in his antichamber, whilſt the pages themſelves were em- 


ployed in menial offices nearer the royal perſon.” Theſe are the dean's words; | 
and he adds, it is in no reſpect improbable that he ſhould be ſeen in the king's 


antichamber, where Richard firſt propoſed. to him the murder of his two 
_—_ 


Now muſt I aſk the dean ſeriouſly, whether it was from not underſtanding 
his own language, or from wilful perverſion of my words, that he pretends 
1 argued as if I thought it not likely that fir James Tirrel might be ſeen in 


Richard's antichamber. I never ſaid any ſuch thing: whoever will read my 


book will fee I never uſed ſo filly an argument; and I muſt repeat, the dean 
wilfully or OY miſtakes 857 words when he aſeribes ſuch a meaning 


to them. 


1 ſaid, and I repeat it, chat fe wo Tirrel was an officer of too high mak 
to be deſcribed in the abſurd manner by which he is painted by fir Thomas 


More. I ſaid, and I repeat it, that there is not common ſenſe in the tale 


there told ; that an uſurper would not go to Warwick to diſpatch orders for 


a murder to be committed in London, which he had juſt left, without taking 


any ſteps towards the murder, I ſaid, that it was not likely that a page 


ſhould recommend a great officer of the crown to the king for an aſſaſſin ; 
and it was ſtill leſs likely, as fir James was- already in great favour with his 


maſter. I aſk the dean, who is ſo able a courtier and politician, whether he 
thinks a menial ſervant would recommend for a murder one of the principal 
officers of the court? And I am fo hardy as ſtill to call fir James Tirrel ſo, 


though he did not occupy the office of maſter of the horſe till two months 
after the time | had aſſigned. Maſter of the hengemen was a place of great 


-n maſter of the hengemen was brother to the * who at leaſt 
then 
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then officiated as maſter of the horſe : and what is worſe, Mr. Preſident, 
who unfortunately does not perceive the importance of the materials he han- 


dles, owns that fir: James, in the reign of Edward the fourth, had been a 
commiſſioner for executing—what ?—the office of kigh-conflable of Eng- 


land, the firſt office in the kingdom, an office ſuppreſſed by Henry the eighth 


on account of its .dangerous .and almoſt unbounded power; and he owns 


likewiſe that ſir James had been made a knight banneret by Richard in Scot- 
land that very year—and be it noticed, that bannerets were created only by 


the king or commander in chief, when they themſelves were preſent in the 
field; and that nothing but ſignal bravery entitled any man 1n thoſe martial 
ages to ſo diſtinguiſhed an honour, After this, the dean or any man elſe is 


welcome to believe, that when Richard bemoaned himſelf to one of his pages 


that he could not find an aſſaſſin, the ſaid nameleſs page replied, © Sir, there 
lieth one in the palet-chamber without that I dare lay will do your grace 
pleaſure ; ; the thing were right hard that he would refuſe,” 


But I have not done with Mr. Prefident yet ; 1 muſt aſk him a little far- 


ther. Though he owned that I detected ſir Thomas More in one falſifica- 


tion, how comes he himſelf to quote him for another, in which I had de- 


tected him likewiſe ? Sir Thomas More had ſaid that Tirrel © had a high 


heart, and ſore longed upwards, not riſing ſo faſt as he hoped, being VA oct 
and kept under by fir Richard Ratcliffe: and fir William Cateſby.” I had 
ſhowed the impoſſibility of this being true, and alſo that Ratcliffe was abſent 
at Pontefract. Where is the dean's candour in ſuppreſſing that detection? 
Does he think he avoids it by quoting Hall, inſtead of ir Thomas More, 
though Hall uſes More's own won! Et 


But before the orefident « can wind up my complete confutation, he is ſo 
kind as to furniſh me with another inſtance of his Judgment, which I cannot 
paſs by. In pinning down fir James Tirrel's promotion to the preciſe mo- 
ment eſtabliſhed by More, he drops theſe words: It happened. % 1mme- 
diately before the creation of Richard's ſon, prince of Wales, an event to 
which the lives of the two princes ſeemed to be the only obſtacle,” Mr. 
Preſident, your readers and I muſt again aſk whether you know what you 


fay? Do you commonly argue in this manner? What! were they an obſta- 


cle to the father's making has ſon prince of Wales, when they had not been 
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an obſtacle to his making himſelf king? For what . ? How, why were 
they an obſtacle? Deign to inform us—or, if you cannot, as I firmly believe 

you cannot, T will inform you how they might be an obſtacle, thongh you 
will not like the reaſon—and yet you ought to like it, for it is again drawn 
from your oracle fir Thomas More. If Richard, as fir Thomas aſſerts, had 


inſinuated that he intended to reſtore the crown to his eldeſt nephew, it 


would have been a moſt haſty and indecent contradiction to have ereated his. 


ſon prince of Wales. Thus you ſee how you ought to have argued ; ; and 


you may ſee too, that when you get hold of a good argument, it is. without 
knowing it. In the mean time you have reduced yourſelf to this alternative: 
if Richard did not pretend, or had not pretended to intend to reſtore his. 
HAY there is no ſenſe in ſaying that there was more reafon for not mak- 

ing his own ſon prince of Wales, than there had been for making himſelf 


king, If he did pretend ſuch a deſign, then treating his nephew with ho- 


nour, and exhibiting him at his-own coronation as king in futuro, was but 
part of the ſame policy, and is confirmed by the entry of deliveries for: 


Edward in the account of Richard's coronation. You have allowed that. 


Richard deferred creating his ſon prince of Wales, as is certain; but you 


avoid the ng obvious reaſon for it, n have recourſe to one that ia no 


reaſon at all. 


1 uin go a ep farther, fir, and Taft | you a  Vtle'i in your conflitation—— 


may, if you provoke me, I will anſwer my book myſelf, to ſhow you how | 


you ſhould have anſwered it. Do not you then perceive; fir, that my hypo- 


| theſis of Edward's walking at his uncle's coronation by no means deſtroys the 


ſuppoſed murder? You have been ſo raſh as to pin it down to the preciſe | 
moment aſhgned by fir Thomas More, which is incredible : but had you 


admitted, according to the wardrobe-account, that Edward walked," or it 
was intended ſhould walk, at his uncle's inveſtiture, you would une exhi- 


bited Richard as an artful uſurper, inſtead of making him the clumſy fool he 
appears in yours aud ſir Thomas's narrative. When he treated his nephew 
with honour, produced him in robes like bis own, talked of reſtoring the 
crown to him, and refrained from declaring his own ſon his ſucceſſor, he 
acted like an attful politician, and might hope to blind the people by this 
hypocriſy, and give a better colour to his nephew's death, if he intended - 


| afterwards to take him oft, and give out that he died a natural death. Which 


Was 
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was the caſe I have never pretended to ſay. That he murdered the younger 
brother, is another queſtion; and | fear, fir, you muſt confute all I have ſaid 
on Perkin Warbeck, before you will be able to eſtabliſh the affirmative. At 


preſent you will en me if I do not alliſt you in that taſk too, till I find 
you a more ſcholar. 7 8 N 


And now to conclude Db you really expect that your readers win beliere 
the murder, becauſe I called a (quare book a roll, becauſe Piers' Curteys 
charged his deliveries in the moſt improper place i in which he could place N 
them, and becauſe you have produced a pedigree of the Tirrels? J ſay no- 
thing of your arguments, becauſe I think you will adhere to any thing rather 
than to them. Or ſhall I be perſuaded that it was not intended Edward the 
fifth ſhould walk at Richard's coronation, though you have corroborated all 
my reaſons for believing ſo? And ſhall I give up a long chain of argument, 
founded on the abſurdities, falſehoods and contradictions of your authorities, 5 
and ſupported by facts and dates? No, fir, I am ſure you are too modeſt to 
make ſuch a requeſt; and though out of deference to you I have done what 
I had declared I would not do, that is, anſwer two or three immaterial and 
detached cavils, picked and culled out of at leaſt a dozen pages of argu- 
ments, as I have drawn them up at the end of my work; and though you 
have uſed all your endeavours in lifting and torturing the coronation-roll 
{for I again dare to call it ſo), to make it refute me, yet I cannot pay you 
the compliment of ſaying that you have ſatisfied one of my doubts. If the 
book deſerved the honour of being anſwered by you, it deſerved to be an- 
ſwered like a man. Take it, ſhow the weakneſs of it, pull the arguments 
to pieces from beginning to end: make ſenſe of the tale of Perkin—it is a 
ſtale ſhift in controverſy to beſtow names inſtead of arguments, eſpecially 
when we cannot anſwer. Prove that Perkin was an impoſtor ; it is below 
you to avoid the challenge by calling it a ſtrange tale. For your own ſake, 
and for the honour of the ſociety, I wiſh to ſee a better anſwer to my work 
ſtand in our Memoirs than that you have tacked to the firſt volume. I ſhall 
rejoice at it, though you have acted ſo differently from what you yourſelf 
have pronounced a merit in your predeceſſor ; in whole panegyric, page Ixii, 
you ſay, © His literary merit with the ſociety received an additional luſtre 
from the affahility of his temper, the gentleneſs of his manners, and the 
benevolence of his heart, which united every member of the ſociety in eftetm to 
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their bead, ard in harmony and friendſhip to each other. The late biſhop 
of Carliſle, I am apt to think, would not have deemed controverſy the nurſ- 
ing mother of concord. Indeed, fir, had I feen your Obſervations previouſly 
to their publication, I ſhould have been ſtrangely divided in my inclina- 
tions—for my own ſake, I ſhould have wiſhed you to publiſh them; for 
yours, to ſuppreſs them. You have ſaved me from a difficulty, and I thank 
you; and, as 4 proof of my gratitude, I wiſh to ſee a mitre adorn your 


brow. The moſt TI I — of the church bare not N been tha 
beſt * [1 
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ON 


The Mears of the Rev. Mr. Maſters, 


ON 
The HISTORIC DOUBTS, 


Publiſhed in the ſecond Voliine of the AxCH&0LOGIAs 

NEW knight having entered the liſts in the controverly concerning 
| Richard III. I ſhall beſtow a few words on his notes, though with 
much circumſpection; for, although he profeſſes to condemn me, he has con- 
tributed ſo much to the diſcomfit of my adverſaries, that I cannot but be 
obliged to him for having furniſhed me with new weapons, which though he 


. brought into the field againſt me, he has, by miſtake, directed againſt them., 


Why he oppoſes me, though thinking as I do, I cannot tell ; perhaps he can. 
It ſhall be my buſineſs notwithſtanding to ſet him right, and to ſhow him that 


his arguments, as far as they have any meaning, ſupport mine, and tend to 
confirm my doubts. 


8 
sf e N. 
* 


He fri I aſſert facts « on the Dighteſt evidence againſt the common current 
* almoſt all the eee wer" 1008 „ 


Auſthar There were but two eotemporary hiſte rians, Fabian, and the 
author of the Chronicle of Croyland. I haye ub the ſirſt to ſhow that 


Richard Gd not murder Edward prince, of Wnwy's fon of Henry vl. „ and to 
beers II. | M e 4 the 
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the ſecond I have appealed for the ſame cauſe and many other facts. I have 
5 | laid the ſame ſtreſs on the continuator of the Chronicle as Mr. Maſters does 
| | _ {vide p. 16 of Hiſt, Doubts). Is this the proof of my rejeQing ny tas ? 


& | Fabian ys prince Edward was flain by the king 8 —— Maſters 

1. N coneludes ſervants mean great men; but they muſt mean the king's brothers 

. too, r Richard, even from Fabian's words, cannot be included in the charge. 
Mr. Maſters, to prove ſervanti mean what the term cannot mean, the king's 
con brothers, produces the phraſe 1 had quoted from the Chronicle, altricibus 

N quorundam manibus ; and in that very phraſe too finds the guorundam to mean 

_ — king” s brothers : that is, he finds that the loweſt term implies the higheſt. 
; Was in the wrong to ſay that he is on my fide without knowing | it ? Or 
| | 3 . 0 he be ſo god as to quote a paſſage 1 in any tolerable author, 1 in which ſuch 

— à4ã term as /omebody or other is uſed to ſignify the firſt men in a nation? If an 
8 hiſtorian, deſcribing the death of Hotſpur at the battle of Shrewſbury, had 


Ch . ſaid, he was ſlain by one, knows not whom, ſhould we have ever * gueſſed that he 
wi „ was killed q Flenrypprince of Wales ? 


2 


As in the next article, the murder of : her VI; Mr. Maſters ſeems not to 
6. know his own ee L ſhall np it over without a remark. 


n the 3 of 3 bei 18 ; uncertain. But he thinks! my: ar- 
gument drawn from Edwatd's complaint of no man's interceding for Clarence, 
confutes the authorities I have quoted for Richard's openly reſiſting Clarence's 
death. If interceſſion and open reſiſtance are ſynonimous terms, I own 1 have = 
ne W: if ny are not, Mr. Makers does not argue was 4 well. 96 an _— 


_—_ 2 But I have. called i W the authority of. ſir Thomas More 's ; Hiſtory, 
N True, I have; and daſtell? 8 Chronicle, written many years after by ſir Tho- 
mas More's own brother-in. law, ſhows that I had ſome reaſon for ſo doing. 
If fir Thomas's accaunt received from archbiſhop Morton was authentic, could 
it be doubtful ſo many years afterwards ?*Is it credible that Raſtell ſhould 


never have ſeen fir Thomas's Hiſtory'? And if it was genuine, could Raſtell, 
brother and printer tos 


#9 author, give two other different accounts of the 


5 of ma v. and his brorher? Were More and Raſtell ſo nearly al- 
ie and o intimate, and n 1 neither communicate his work to the other! e 


When 
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W. hen Raſtell wrote his Chronicle, would not ſir Thomas have aſked, why 


he reported vague, abſurd and improbable tales of their deaths, when he 
himſelf had given the only certain account from the beſt authority ? When 
Raſtell did not believe the narrative of his own brother-in-law, am I ſo very 


culpable for queſtioning it? If Mr. Maſters was good at reconciling contra- 


ditions, I would entreat him to ſolve. theſe. Till he has, I muſt beg leave 


to rank him on my tide ; as he muſt either doubt with me, or believe con- 


tradictions. | | 5 | Fo 


| — N 


I am again warranted t to claim this gentleman as the ſupporter of my opi- 


nion, by his owning in p. 204 that the parliament-roll (which I have quoted, 
but, with leave, never plumed myſelf on having diſcovered) aſſerts the pre- 


contract of Edward IV. with the lady Eleanor Butler. But Mr. Maſters goes 
much farther; and, to the confuſion of our antagoniſts, ſhows that ſhe proba- 
bly, broke her heart on the king's marriage. I ſhould not have been Bold 


enough to go ſo far, but am obliged to him for taking tfiat taſk on himſelf. : 
Why he ſays a few lines higher, that it might as well have been Lucy as 
Butler, when he has proved it was Butler, I cannot conceive. But as he 


aſſiſts 'me with new proofs, I will not quarrel with him oy a on ma to 
contradiq * | 


Tam 1 his arguments againſt me are weaker than the facts he furniſhes 


me with but what can I ſay to ſuch reaſoning as this? JF lady Eleanor But- 


ler was dead, as ſbe certainly was, long before: the birth of Edward V. this 


ſurely could not be a proper foundation of his illegitimacy, p. 205. I will not 


| dwell on the context of this argument, which is, that if ſhe was not dead 


when Edward V. was born, it would have been a foundation for baſtardizin 


him; which implies that ſhe had been married to Edward IV.— But can a 
divine really know ſo little of the canon law, as to think that the death of a 


lawful wife legitimates ipſo facto the iſſue of children born of an illegal wife ? 


If lady Eleanor Butler was Edward's: lawful wife, lady Gray could not be- 


come his lawful wife by a marriage performed during lady Eleanor's life. 
To make her his lawful wife, he muſt have married her again on Eleanor's 


death, or the pope muſt at leaſt have legitimated her children. Even in 
theſe times an illegal marriage does not become a valid ont, uitfely, as lady 


3 


* 
F 
+; 


Wigkos t ſays, by an iteration of nuptials. A very recent and celebrated 
ache; Ae VVV cauſe 
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cauſe confirms this doctrine. Did not the laſt _ of Eng _ his: 
ſecond wife _ after the death of the firſt EN 


What the ſcöpe or even the meaning of the next paragraph is, I proteſt 1 
cannot comprehend. What is the meaning of lady Catherine Stafford mar- 

rying her father's grandſon? In Engliſh, it would imply that ſhe married her 

nephew. Did ſhe? In Edmondſon's Peerage, I find that lady Catherine 


Stafford had by John Talbot earl of Shrewſbury a daughter named Anne, wife 


firſt earl of Shrewſhi 


of the lord Boteler or Butler of Sudley. As there appears no other female 
Talbot who married a lord Butler, it was natural to ſuppoſe that the chriſtian 
name of Anne was 40 for Catherine; a miſtake ſo common in voluminous 
genealogies, that no of ſenſe can wonder at it. Dugdale fays. the ſame, 
and makes the lady Butler grand-daughter of the duke of Buckingham— — 
Thus, if Buck miſled me, Dugdale mifled him. But Raphe Brooke, p. 196, 
makes Eleanor lady Butler, as Mr. Maſters. does, daughter of John Talbot 
ry by his ſecond wife Margaret Beauchamp. Indeed 
Brooke, nor any mamelſe, I believe, but Mr. Maſters ever faid that a wo- 
man was deſcended from her own father. Mr. Maſters, taking half of my 
argument for the whole, by a hcence frequent in controverſy, ſays, that to 
magnify her deſcent I make her of the royal family: I have ſaid /be was /ifter 
of the earl of Shrewfbury, one of the greateſt peers in the kingdom, and grand: 
| daughter of the duke: of Buckingham, a prince of the blood; an alliance in that 
age never reckoned. unſuitable, I could not be abſurd enough to ſay a princeſs 
of the blood was in that age not reckoned a match unſuitable to the crown, 
I muſt have meant that a fiſter of one great peer and grand-daughter of ano- 


ther deſcended from Edward III. muſt have ſtruck the nation as a properer 


match for the king than the widow Gray—and Mr. Maſters, with his uſual 
kindneſs in aſſiſting me, affirms that lady Eleanor was. grand-daughter of the 
great Beauchamp earl of Warwick, and niece of the ducheſs of Norfolk, be- 
| tides being daughter of the firſt hero of the age. Are not 2 men 
If IG invalidated by. ſuch contradiction t | 


Jon the bee ne I will refer the pied to my iſ to Dr. 
Milles. For the reſt of Mr. Maſters's: opinions, containing neither new facts 
nor arguments, I ſhall leave them to make for or againſt me as they may. 
One inſtance of his eandour I will mention. I have aſked why the evidence 
_ © ob the queen-mother, of her daughters, ans of a thouſand others who had 

5 * cen. 
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feen Richard duke of Vork in his childhood, was not demanded to prove 
that Perkin Warbeck was an impoſtor. Mr. Maſters has diſcovered that the 
queen-dowager was dead : and one of a legion being dead, he thinks it very 
fair to ſet aſide all the reſt, It is juſt what has been done by all my anſwer- 
ers. They have picked and culled disjointed paſſages here and there, jumped 
at a trifling anachroniſm or two, ſhunned, carefully ſhünned the thread of 
the argument, dreaded and fled from the repeated queſtion. on Tirrel's evi- 
dence, on which I offered to reſt the whole, and taken care to make no re- 
ply to the table of arguments that I have recapitulated at the end Inſtead 
of this manly mode of logical argumentation, they have recourſe to clamours 
on great names, and aſk me how I dare diſpute the authorities of ſuch men 
as More and Bacon? Mr. Maſters, the laſt of my anſwerers, i is even offended. 
that I laugh at three chancellors.. I vans. a daun wil reward oo * 
then I ſhall laugh at four. 1 5 
But 1 bow not Lend this e 8 diſplealugs for making free wh 
chancellors alone : he feels even for popiſt- biſhops, and in p. 214 reproves 


the very cenſures that I paſs on holy perſons, are decent, commendable, in 
| ſound divines. A holy perſon may call downright names; with impunity - 
he may, in very coarſe terms, abuſe a prelate, who was both biſhop and chan- 
cellor. In ſhort, Mr. Maſters, in p. 206, ſays of doctor Stillington biſhop : 
of Bath and: chancellor, that he was a time-ſ{erving, revengeful prelate, and 
ated the part of a pimp to king Edward. That I deſpiſe monk/b. hiſtorians. . 
is moſt certain, (v. p. 200-of the Archzol.). and for theſe reaſons, becauſe: 
they are partial, bigoted to authority, inaccurate, and generally incapable - 
ef reaſoning,: becauſe they illiberally vilify thoſe who are not of their opi- 
nion, and yet deny the ſmalleſt liberty of cenſure to others: and, above all, 
| becauſe they prefer abſurd traditions to the inveſtigation of truth, and cannot 
ſee a ſun-beam break into their cell, without being ready to cry Fire! 80 
much do they apprehend the detection of error, ſo much do they think faith 
and darknefs involved in one common cauſe. Sir Thomas More and lord 
Bacon repeat over and over that the murders of the children were uncertain... 
The true believers, that is the eredulous, inſiſt: on believing that More and: 
Bacon believed what they ſay they did not believe, for could they believe 
whh ; thay declare was uncertain ?. Was it * for two. men, of ſuch acute 
„ | and 


my reflections on the catholic clergy who condemned Jane Shore. Yet 


— 22 
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and nenetniting genius as More and Back! to believe that a e! his bro- : 
ther were - murdered; that the crime. was confeſſed by the perpetrators, and 
yet that the fact remained uncertain? A monkiſh hiſtorian may relate ſuch a 
Ns but e be a monk © Or an ee to give him credit. 


ales therefore a my leave of Al who think e in ancient 1 
- bles a couſin-german of faith, and that great names can legitimate baſtard 
tales by having ſtood Sofiferhers to them, even though the ſponſors have re- 
giſlered their ng on n e of the n e GIVE . into 
the world. enges 


Whilſt I had the bomber of b tuelsber of the Society of nende I 
uſed. my weak endeavours to promote the ſtudy of antiquities by publiſhing 
ancient pieces really valuable or intrinſically curious; at the ſame time tak- 
ing the liberty of blending criticiſm and free difcuffivn with the paſſion I had 
for the remains of paſt ages; not having quite ſo much ſuperſtition or bi- 
gotry as to think that time can ſtamp value on every thing it has ſpared, 
merely by not baving deſtroyed it. I went ſo far as to hold, that popular 
lies do not acquire the force of truth ſolely by having been banded: down to 
us — an opinion, which I confeſs does not a little claſh with the dignity of 
oral tradition. I have found my error: the preſident of our learned ſociety, 
and the reverend Mr. Maſters, diſapproved of my making common ſenſe the 
touchſtone of legends which two great men had adopted, and three centuries 
had conſecrated. The immortal volumes of our ſociety, the Archeologia, 
which I was once ſo irreverent as to interpret od women's logic, will for ever 
record my condemnation. The tales, which the acute ſceptic Hume thought 
himſelf called upon in honour to uphold, only becauſe he had from idleneſs 
adopted them, are now irrefragably eſtabliſhed in the annals of the ſociety, 
amidft ſo many profound reſearches and conjectures on Daniſh inſcriptions, 
and Saxon epitaphs in Latin on obſcure Romiſh prieſts, thoſe relics of igno- 
rant and barbarous ages, of late become the darling occupation of the learned. 
Richard the Third and I are left to the mercy of that futile poſterity, who 
ſhall be content with the trifling amuſement of reaſoning and argumentation ; 
while the more enlightened ſhall be ſuſtained in their faith by the authority 
8 ſuch pon names as thoſe of warns Kara Milles, and Mafters. 


* 4 — 


Convinced 
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Convinced of my unworthineſs to fill a ſeat in ſo ſolid an aſſembly, I re- 
ſigned my place: and though I ſhall no more diſturb the repoſe of their 
rule and recondite volumes, I ſhall wait with impatience for the moment 
when the venerable academy ſhall oblige the public with their lucubrations 
on the — of 1 and his cat *. 


POSTSCRIPT TO MY | HISTORIC DOUBTS, 


Written Ht Frnnuasy 1793. 


JTi 18 aflidive to 1 lived. to fd in an age alla not only civilized nt. 

= enlightened, in this eighteenth century, that ſuch horrors, ſuch unpa- 
ralleled crimes have been diſplayed on the moſt conſpicuous theatre in Eu- ; 
rope, in Paris the rival of Athens and Rome, that I am forced to allow that 

a multiplicity of crimes, which I had weakly ſuppoſed were too manifold and 
too abſurd to have been perpetrated even in a very dark age, and in a north- 

ern iſland not only not commencing to be poliſhed, but enured to barbarous 
manners, and hardened by long and. barbarous civil wars amongſt princes and 

3 nobility ſtrictly related Ves, I muſt now believe that any atrocity may have 

—_ been attempted or practiſed by an ambitious prince of the blood aiming at 

the crown in the fifteenth. century. I can believe (I do not fay I do) that 

HM Richard duke of Glouceſter dipped his hand in the blood of 4 ſaint-like 

—_ Henry the ſixth, though fo revolting and injudicious an act as to excite the 

| 1 | indignation of maſſkind againſt him. I can now. believe that he contrived | 
—_ the death of his own brother Clarence—and I can think it poſſible, ; incon- 

—_ ceivable as it was, that he aſperſed the chaſtity of his own mother, in order 

4 E to baſtardize the offspring of his eldeſt brother ; for all theſe extravagant 

b I have been b exhibited 3 in the, p of five Year by a monſter, by a 


Feb 


M + Though the author pays the 8 the : cat t hall been 33 on the tage W 8880. 8. | 
compliment of having left them on a ſenſe of had made them ridiculbous; as the author of 
his own unworthineſs, he did not really with- theſe pages intimated in a letter to their ſeere · 

draw his name from their regiſter, till their con- tary; not thinking he was obliged to ſhare in the 
ſultation on the ſtory of Whittington 2nd oF ridicule of r in which he had no part. H. W. 


Vor. II. POT 7 ; royal 


% 


whe bloody ſpeck 
knowledge that Philip of Orleans has ſullied my varniſh, and at leaſt has 
weakened all the arguments that I drew from the im probability of your 
| having waded ſo deeply into wickedneſs and impudence that recoiled on 
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royal duke, who has actually ſurpaſſed all the guilt imputed to Richard the 
"third; and who, devoid of Richard's courage, has ated his enormities openly, 


and will leave it impoſſible to any future writer, however diſpoſed to candour, 
. to entertain one. tuftoric doubt om the ee actions ol a duke of 


3 8 . 


After ** plotting the death of his 8 a aim as 1055 as, ahd 3 in- 
finitely ſuperior in ſenſe and many virtues to, Henry VI. Orleans has dragged 
that ſovereign to the block, and Serre his execution 1 in ern as in pub- 
lie „ OOH vu or LT AI iT 


; If to the aſſaſſination of a brother (like the ſuppoſed complicity of Glou- 


'  ceſter to that of Clarence) Orleans has not yet concurred; ſtill, when early 
in the revolution he was plotting the murder of the king, being warned by 


an aſſociate that he would be detected, he ſaid, No; for I will have my 
(natural) brother the abbẽ de St. Far ſtabbed too, and then nobody will ſuſ- 
pect me of being concerned in the murder of my own brother.” So ably 


can the adafßus of an enlightened age refine on and fare the atrocious 
deeds Now Goths Sud AS? att 


Shade of Richard of Glouceſter! if my weak pen Hig Peli, able to waſh 
one incredible charge from your character, can I but ac- 


yourſelf, as to calumniate your own mother with adultery.” If you did, it was 


to injure the children of your brother —ftill you had not the ſenſeleſs, ſhame- 


3 leſs effrontery to ſhake your own legitimacy. —Philip of Orleans mocks your 


_ pitiful felf-partiality—He in perfon, and not by proxy, has declared his own 
mother a ſtrumpet; has baſtardized himſelf, a for ever degraded his chil- 
dren as progeny deſcended from a coackman !——For what glory, for what 
object, far be it from me to conjecture Who would have a mind e 
. et 0 Hat of ſuch A IG as to be able to Wa at is! motives 50 
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| Artiſts and Plans reliev'd my ſolemn Hours; 
1 W Palaces, and planted Bowers. 
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SIR, 


OU will eably y perceive how different this addreſs is from 
other e They are generally calculated, by 
vraifing the noble; the powerful,” the rich, to engage protection 
and favour to the work : and when the timidity or obſcurity of 
the author may be prejudicial to his book, he borrows virtue 


from other men to patronize and ſhelter his own blemiſhes. 


This i is not the coals of what I life; it is a wack of your | 
own; a plain deſcription of the effects of your own taſte, If I 


find to compliment you, the book itſelf would ſupply me 
with topics. If I mentioned the ornaments of the houſe, your 


ſtar, your coronet are panegyrics on your nobility ; ; the true no- 


bility, as you are the fountain of it in our family; and, however 
the ſenſe of the world may differ from me, I own I had rather 
be the firſt _ of my race than the hundredth. 


Your power and your wealth ſpeak 8 in Pu gran 
deur of the whole building. And give me leave to ſay, fir, 
your enjoying the latter, after loſing the former, is the . 8 

0 wy . were the foundations of both. 
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HE following account of lord or. collection of N! is oder 


cabinets in which they have formerly been, with the addition of the meaſures, 


will contribute to akertain their . and be : a kind * pedigree to 
| tem, 6 


In Italy, the native foil of almoſt all virtd, deſcriptions. of great collections 
are much more common and much more ample. The princes and noblemen 
there, who loved and countenanced the Ax rs, were fond of letting the 


world know the curioſities in their poſſeſſion. There is ſcarce a large col- 
lection of medals but is in print. Their gems, their ſtatues, and antiquities, 


are all publiſhed. But the moſt pompous works of this ſort are the Z#des 


Barbarinæ and Giuſtinianz, the latter of RICH: Are now ene, ſcarce 
and —_ | i 


Commerce, which carries along wick it the (niiofities and arts of cons 
tries, as well as 'the riches, daily brings us ſomething from Italy. How 
many valuable collections of pictures are there eſtabliſhed in England on the 


frequent ruins and diſperſion ef the fineſt galleries in Rome and other cities! 
Moſt of the famous Pallavicini collection have been brought over ; many 
of them are actually at Houghton. When I was in Italy, there were to be 
ſold the Sa gredo collection at Venice, thoſe of the Zambeccari and ſan Pieri 


palaces at Peg; and at Rome, thoſe of the“ Sacchetti and cardinal 


Ottoboni F; ; and of that capital c one it; mentioned, the Barbarini n the 


” * The Sacchetti collection has been ſince pur- bought the famous buſt of vin in 
chaſed by pape Beneditt XIV. 4 Ae in bates, at this ina ſale. 5 


the capitol. 


Vol. II. 6 C e 


intended as a catalogue than a deſcription of them. The mention of 


ar. 
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extravagant prices affixed had hindered the latter from being broken. Statues: 
are not ſo numerous, and conſequently come ſeldomer, beſides that the chief 
are prohibited from being ſold out of Rome: a filent proof that the ſums ſent 
thither for purchaſes are not thrown away, ſince the prohibition aroſe from 
the profits flowing into the city by the concourſe of ſtrangers who travel to 
viſt the pictures and ſtatues there. For however common and more reafon- 
able the pretext, believe, ten travel to ſee the curioſities of a country, for one 


who makes a- journey to acquaint himſelf with the manners, cuſtoms, and 
Tum * the „ 


n 


. 


Alot e e 7; 


— 1 en in red r WERE 3 eee 
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There are > not a a great many ie left in Italy in more worth ſeeing g ahn 
this at Houghton: in the preſervation. of the pictures, it certainly excells moſt 
of them. That noble one in the Borgheſe palace at Rome is almoſt de- 
frayed by the re of the e where it is 9 
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R -The. Italian, colleRions are far more numerous and x more general. Lord 
here for any man pa + ſtudies 2 10 form. very rue ideas. of 8 of the 
chief ſchools, and to; acquaint himſelf with moſt of the chief hands. Know- 
ledge. « of. this. ſort ; 1s only. to be learnt from pictures themſelves. The nume- 
rous volumes wrote on this art have only ſerved to perplex it. No ſcience 
bas had ſo much Jargon. introduced i into it as. painting: the bombaſt exprel- 
ſion of the Italians, and the prejudices and affectation of the French, Joined to 
the vanity: of the profeſſors, and the intereſted myſteriouſneſs of picture-mer- 
chants, have altogether compiled a new language. "Tis almoſt caſter to diſtin- 
- guiſh the. hands of the maſters, than to decypher the cant of the virtuoſi. Nor 
is there any ſcience whoſe, productions are of ſo capricious and uncertain a. 
value. As great as are the prices of fine pictures, there is no Judging from 
„„ them of the ſeveral 1 merits of the painters; there does, not ſeem: to be any ſtan- 
, . dard of eſtimation. You: hear a virtuoſo talk! in raptures of Raphael, of Co- 
| reggio's. grace, and Titian' 8 colouring : and yet the ſame man, in the ſame 
breath, will talk as enthuſiaſtically of any of the firſt maſters, who wanted all. 
the excellencies of all the three. Lou will perhaps ſee-more Paid for a picture 
of Andrea del Sarto, whoſe colouring was a mixture of miſt and tawdry, 
whoſe drawing hard and forced, than for the moſt graceful air of a Madonna 
that ever flowed from the pencil of Guido. And as for the Dutch painters, 
thoſe 2 1 mimicks of nature 8 moſt uncomely coarſcneſles, do not their 
ec FE ; | earthen. 
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carthen pots and braſs kettles carry away prices only due to the ſweet neatneſs 
of Albano, and to the attractive delicacy of Carlo Maratti? The gentleſt fault 
that can be found with them, is what Apelles ſaid of Protogenes: Dixit 


enim omnia ſibi cum io paria eſſe, aut illi meliora, ſed uno ſe præſtare, quod 
manum ille de tabula neſciret tollere.” Plin. lib. 35, cap. 10. Their beſt 


commendation was the ſource of their faults ; their application to their art 
prevented their being happy i in it. Artis ſumma intentio, et ideo minor 


fertilitas.” Nicolo Pouſfin had 'the greateſt averſion . for Michael Angelo 


Caravaggio, for debaſing the art by imitations of vulgar and unrefined nature. 


His lights and ſhades are as diftin& and ſtrongly oppoſed as on objects ſeen. 
by candle-light. It was not ſo much want of genius in the Flemiſh maſters, 


as want: of having ſearched for ſomething better. Their only idleneſs ſeems 
to have been in the choice of their ſubjects. Rottenhamer and Paul Brill, 
who travelled into Italy, contracted as pleaſing a ſtyle as any of the Italian 


maſters. Lord Orford's landſcapes of the latter are Very near as. free, as pure, 
and as genteel ; as Claude s and Titian 8. 


There was foniethiag 1 in the Venetian ſchool, eſpecially i in Paul Veroneſe, 
which touches extremely upon the ſervile imitation of the Dutch: I mean 
their ornaments of dreſs, and gaudy embroidered garments. It puts me in 
mind of a ſtory of Apelles, who, looking on a picture juſt finiſhed by one of 


his ſcholars, which was mightily decked out with gold and jewels, *© At 


leaſt, my lad, ſaid 985 if you: could not make her handſome, you have made 
her rich.” N | 


11 ever Senecloss could be e perle, the preſent ie ls to be the palich 


for making'them ſo. Another century may ſee half the works of the great 


maſters deſtroyed or decaying :, and Iam ſorry to ſay, that there ſeems to be 


a ſtop to any farther i improvements, or continuation of the perfection, of the 


art. We ſeen to be at Pliny” 8 period, Hactenus dictum fit de dignitate 
artis morientis.“ I know none of the profeſſors who merit the name (for if 
ever Solimeni aid, which I ſcarce thiok, he is now paſt the ule of | his pencil), 


except Roſalba and Zink —two artiſts whoſe manners are the moſt oppoſite 
hers“, as periſhable as it is admirable ; his , almoſt as laſting as it der 


(ves. to be. Though there are no remains of an kind of painting MM the 
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ancients, yet they certainly knew i it; for Pliny, in the fourth chapter of his 
thirty-ffth book, abſolutely mentions a kind of enamel, where he ſays Au- 
guſtus, bought a picture which Nicias ſeripſit ſe inuſſiſſe. They, called 
it the encauſtic manner of painting, and 1 had three different ſorts of it x. It 
is not at all improbable that time ſhould diſcover ſomething of this ſort too. 


I believe, till within theſe ſix years, it was agreed among the virtuoſi that 


the ancients knew little or nothing of perſpective; but among the very fine 


pieces of painting dug out from the neu- diſcovered underground town at 


Portici near Naples, which is ſuppaſed the ancient Herculaneum, deſtroyed 


by an earthquake with ſeveral other towns in the reign. of Titus, there was 
found an excellent and perfect piece of perſpective, conſiſting of a view of 


E fireet with ſeveral edifices c on each 16, wry; is now. een in the 6 bug | 


& ig ah 8 eloſet. + 


"Ta one part of painting, indeed, Wer ignorance v was very extraordinary 5 
wp they were amazed at a picture of Minerva, whieh ſeemed to look at Fau 


wherever you ſtood. Pliny, in the above cited book, ſays, © Amulii erat Mi- , 


nerva ſpectantem aſpeclans quacunque aſpiceretur. One is aſtoniſhed how 
they could ever paint portraits and not perceive this common effect. I don't 


imagine they drew all portraits in profile, as they did the heads on their me- 


dals, till about Juſtinian's. time. Some of their buſts. and ſtatues have * 
N marked, and confequenty- hare the effects of other. pern. 85 

In . e . For Tens had a W very e common among che 
moderns, which was, to make their miſtreſfes fit for the ideal goddeſſes they 


were to draw. One example Pliny mentions. of Arellius, © ſemper alicujus 


foeminæ amore flagrans, et ob id deas pingens, ſed dilectarum imagine: 


Haque i in pictura ejus ſcorta numerabantur. Among the moderns Baroccio 
always drew his Madonnas from his fiſter ; Rubens, all his principal women 


from his three wives. In the Luxembourg gallery at Paris he has painted 
them for the three graces. In lord Orford's picture of Chriſt at the houſe of 
Simon the leper, he has taken the idea of the laſt for the Magdalene. Lord 
SOtfard has a head of the ſame woman by him, and her portrait. at length 1 in 


that celebrated picture of her by Vandyke. The firſt is with him in his 


fawily-piece by. hong ſcholar Jordans of e 1 the, ſecond. Was a dark 
woman. 
1 Sor Pliny, 3 xz. any, 11. 


Sir 
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Sir Peter Lely was » etifloyed by the tucheſs of Cleveland to draw her and 
her ſon the duke of Grafton for a Madonna and little Jeſus, which ſhe ſent 
| for an altar-piece to a cotvent of nuns in France. It ftaid there two years; 
when the nuns, diſcovering whoſe Portrait it was, returned it, 


I cannot eonclude this topic of the ancient painters without taking 1 notice 
of an extreme pretty inſtanee of Prior's taſte, and which may make an exam- 
ple on that, frequent ſubject the reſemblance between poetry and painting, 
and prove that taſte in the one will influence i in the other. Every body has 


read his tale of Protogenes and Apelles. If they have read the ſtory in Pliny 
they will recollect, tbat b 5 the latter” $ account-.it ſeemed to have been a trial 


between two Dutch per ormers. The Roman author tells you, that when 


Apdlis was to write his name en a board, to let 9 know who had 


a RR E447. 


be 8 e e e the ingenious 1 of the Rhodian maſ⸗- 


ter, took a third colour, and laid on a fill finer, and indiviſible line, _ But 


the Engliſh poet, who could diſtinguiſh the emulation of genius from nice 
experiments about ſplitting hairs, took the ſtory into his own hands, and in 


a leſs number of trials, and with bolder execution, comprehended the whole 


force of painting, and flung drawing, colouring, and the doctrine of light 
and ſhade into the noble contention of thoſe two, che walter. ; ü : 


the brit wrote hag nm in a perfect debgn,and- 


- with one judicious "ILL 
On the plain oops nl de 
Werle ce cee, 
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| * Ir. 8 thi 1 3 a —_ e | Pare drew a, mere 2 e vicin | 
nious conjeAure on this ſtory: he ſuppoſes that his; but that ſtill not being perſect, Apelles 


Apelles did not draw a ſtraight line, but the out- drew a ſmaller and exactiy proportioned one 
ine of a human figure, which not being correcr; "wickin both the former, 
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Fig | That Paris* apple ſtood confeſt, 

Has 133 46 o bd» Leda s Hegg, or? Cliloe's breaſt” 3 

zs! a) ks A 201 dini bas combs! s 200 25 

Apees acknowledged His rival's merit, idee jouſoatdy- „elne to refine 
on the maſtetly reply :. Pugnavere pares; "Aicruhtere «qo | 


1 mall not enter info the hiſto of eicher ancient or modern painting; ; it 18 
ſiticient to tay that the Fottiet expired abdut the 5 year 580, and revived 


again in the Petfon of Cimabu e, who Was born if 1148. | Some of his works 
are remaining at Plorende; bak at Rome and in other cities are to be ſeen the 
performances of his immediate ſücceſfors: but a8 their Works are only cu- 
nous for their anti, lt, "not for theilt excellence; and as they are not to be 

FN L | 
met with in collect ns, 1 Shall all als Over thoſe fathers of painting to come to 
the year” 14 ,00,, ſoon "after W la the chief ſchools' began to form themſelves. 
Andrea Manihils » was born in the year 1437, „and of himſelf formed that 
admirable ſt) yle, which is to bK ſeen in his triumplis of Julius Cæſar at Hamp- 


toh⸗ court; 4 15 e which Raphael, Julio, and Polidore, ſeem rather to have 


börkowed kön im, as he bad drawn it — . the r than to have dif- 
covered it theiylelves, rms e ns. een Ne et 

£34 "33018 99 H IE. 9 8 44. OE nn 1 * V4 BYE niken . 2 Hi, | | 

- "Thi filft and gerne ngen 0 i6pat” ſchobl was "the Komim + it was par- 


ticularly admired for drawing, taſte; and great ideas; all flowing from thoſe 
models of improved nature, which they 


had before tlleir eyes in the antique 
ſtatues and bas-reliefs. Their faults were; minute and perplexed draperies, 
and a hardneſs of colouring; faults ariſing from the ſame ſource as their per- 
fections, they copied too exactly the Wet draperies which the ancient ſtatua- 
ries uſed to cling round their figures very judiciouly, to ſhow the formation 
of the limbs, and to give a lightneſs to the marble, which would not endure 


to be:encumbered with large folds and flowing garments, but which are the 


great aue of painting. Raphael towards the end of his life grew ſenſi- 
ble of this, and ſtruck out a greater ſtyle in his draperies. Their hard co- 


ouring too was owing to:their cloſe application to the ſtudy of the antique, 
and to their negleck of nature. "Raphael's. ſuperior genius made him alone 


comprehend both. The many volumes written on his ſubject make it need- 
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Roman ſchool fell into the contrary extreme : he followed nature too cloſely, 
0 enamoured with that ancient piece of anatomical {kill, the Torſo, that he 
neglected all the purer and more delicately-proportioned bodies, He was as 
much too fond of muſcles, as Rubens afterwards was of fleſh ; each over- 
loaded all their compoſitions with their favourite ſtudy, This great ſchool, fr i 1 
after the death of the diſciples of Raphael and Michael Angelo, languiſhed N WH: 
for ſeveral years, but revived 1 in almoſt all its glory i in the perſon of * Andrea | 
Sacchi, who carried one part of the art to greater perfection than any before =. 
him or ſince, the harmony of colours. His countryman and competitor | | 
Pietro Cortona was a great ornament to Rome. He had rather a rich- ot 
neſs than a fruitfulneſs of fancy. There is too remarkable a ſameneſs i in his | i 
ideas, particularly i in the heads of his women; and too great a compoſure i in 
his expreſſion of the paſſtons. No coNleich' can be complete without one | 
picture of his hand, and none wants more than one, except of his greater 1 8 Wl. 
and leſs ſort; for his ſmall pieces are his beſt. Lord Orford has one in his 
cabinet, which is very capital. He had an extreme good ſcholar, Ciro Ferri. I 
Andrea Sacchi bred up a moſt admired ſcholar, the famous Carlo Maratti. | = 
This latter and his ſcholars formed a new Roman ſchool, and added grace, fo 
| beauty, and lightneſs, to the majeſty, dignity, and Wleminity, of their pre- 
deceſſors. Indeed Carlo Maratti has unluckily been one of the deſtroyers of 
Y painting, by introducing that very light ſtyle of colouring, which in leſs 
1 {kilful hands has degenerated into glare and tawdry. The drawing-room if 
_ in this collection, called the Carlo Marat room, is a perfect ſchool of the _ 
works of him, Nicoto Beretoni, and Cioſeppe Ont his Abele | . = 
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\Cotemarithy wh the elder Nudes ſchool was. the Venetian, as is 
4 for their colouring, as the other for their drawing. Titian, Giorgione, 
=—_ Pordenone, Paul Veroneſe, Tintoret, the Baſſans, Paris Bourdon, Andrea 
1 | Schiavoni, and the Palmas, were the chief maſters of it; Titian and'Pauk = | 
—_ Veroneſe by far the beſt. The landſcapes of the former, ad the architeCt= 4 
3 ure of the latter, were equal to their carnations. Giorgione had great ideas. | 
Pordenone and Tintoret were dark and ungraceful. The Palmas were Riff, = 
and the + PG . N Waben Tua is -reatuskablle tor: ere | . 


* He 6h 2383 under Albano. | | = W 3 Wen at St. . 83 bad ſo any 


5½ % 414111 1.9068; and dripping- pans, blue coats and dogs, that 
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hands and arms, of Which he was ſo. ſenſible, that he ſeldom. has ſhown 
| above; one of each ſigure. The Baſſans have always ſtooping figures, and 
delighted- i in drawing the backs of them. Their landſcapes are dark, and 
their greateſt lights conſiſt in the red alen which FO inge 


- n to n hand figure, 


"The "as ry, produced tht Cs genius, yy Bebe: da Vinci, 
; whoſe colouring of fleſh does not 7775 ield in roundneſs to Titian's; nor his {kill 
in anatomy to his cotemporary ichael Angelo's ; his ee in it was 
greater. 'Thqugh he was not bora at Milan, yet his reſidence there eſta- 
bliſhed a. kind of Milaneſe ſchool; It was the fate of that city not to; have 
its greateſt ornaments born its natives. The [Procacini, who were of Bo- 
logoa, retired: thither on ſome diſputes. with the Caracei. Camillo, who 
was moſt known of the three, was. very particular in his colouring. The 
variety of tints in his fleſh; the odd diſpoſition of his lights on the verges of 
the limbs, and his . ” e groupes. e bis Sat; . 
. * calg.9 be e, mb fot 8” ; £ E 
There f is Jittle to. by cad of the: Flamarine - ſchool, 70 Sur was «Idan Vas 
nety in the maſters z and, except Andrea del Sarto, .and the two Zuecheros, 
their, names are ſcarce, known. qut of rene In e was Z 
dent coleuring udp wa pthc. OE bonn 2 


The 1 nl wks as i little univerſal, | 10. py more W bs pro- 
ducing thoſe two great men Coreggio and Parmegiano : the firſt, for grace 
and ſweetneſs confeft the firſt of painters; and the latter as celebrated for the 

jeſty of his airs” His works are eaſily known by long necks and fingers, 
and by à certain greenneſe in his colouring. To Coreggio- ſeems applicable 
what Pliny tells us of Apelles ; cum aliorum opera admiraretur, collauda- 
tis omnibus, deeſſe iis unam illam venerem dicebat, quam Græei charita 
grace) vocant: cætera omnia contigiſſe, ſed hac ſoli ſibi neminem parem. 
Lib. 35, cap. 10. Frederico Baroccio was à great imitatof of Coreggio, 
but ſeems rather to hade ſtudied what Coreggio did, chan what he did well j 
uy Aras wore Fo _ 10 5 W e are 9 ks pts, ah Su 
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ſchool of the Caracci. His manner was wild, glaring, and extravagant. What 
Luca Jordano did well, he owed to his maſter Pietro Cortona. His careleſs 
and haſty, manner almoſt always prevented his pictures from being excellent. 
His hand is ofcen difficult to be known, as it was the moſt various and uncer- 
tain, There cannot be three manners more unlike, than in the Cyclops, the 
judgment of Paris, and the two ſmall ones in the Carlo Marat room, all by 

him. Generally indeed his pictures are to be diſtinguiſhed by deep blue ſkies, 
blue and white draperies, and vaſt confuſion of unaccountable lights, particu- 


larly on the extremities of his figures. His genius was like Ovid's, flowing, 
abu Ant Os and. incorrect, 


The Seen genius Naples e ever produced reſided generally at Rome; "FA 
genius equal to any that city itſelf ever bore. This was the great Sees 
Roſa. His thoughts, his expreſſion, his landſcapes, his knowledge of the force 
of ſhade, and his maſterly management of horror and diſtreſs, have placed him 
in the firſt claſs of painters. In lord Townſhend's * Beliſarius, one ſees a 
majeſty of thought equal to Raphael, an expreſſion great as Pouſſin's. In lord 
Orford's prodigal is repreſented the extremity of miſery and low nature; not 

foul and burleſque like Michael Angelo Caravaggio; nor minute, circum- 
ſtantial and laborious, like the Dutch painters. One of them would have 
painted him eating broth with a wooden ſpoon, and have employed three 
days in finiſhing up the bowl that held it. In the ſtory of the old man and 
his ſons, one ſees drawing and a taſte of draperies equal to the beſt collected 
from the antique. Salvator was a poet and an excellent ſatiriſt. Here again 
was a union of thoſe arts. His pictures contain the true genius and end of 
ſatire. Though heightened and expreſſive as his figures are, they ſtill mean 
more than they ſpeak. . Pliny deſcribed Salvator i in the perſon of Timanthes : 
ew omnibus ejus operibus intelligitur plus ſemper quam pingitur.” Does: 
not the very pity and indignation which the figure of Beliſarius excites, 
filently, carry with it the ſevereſt ſatire on Juſtinian ? This great maſter had 
a good cotemporary, who imitated his manner very happily : it was Bour- 
gognon, the battle- painter. There was a ſort of genius ſame time before like 
Salvator 65 but which, for want of his ſtren gth of mind, ſoon degenerated 
into capricious wildneſſes, and romantie monſtrouſneſs: this was Pietro Teſta. 
The compariſon of theſe two leads me to another between Salvator, and that 
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* This we has * engraved i in the nioſt exquiſite manner 13 Strange, 1757. OT. 
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great Engliſh genius Shakeſpeare, of whom it is faid, that he nor e i 


vented new, characters, but made a new language for thoſe characters. His 
Caliban, and Salvator's monſter at the duke of Rutland's 1 Se A attri- 


bute which ſeems * to thoſe 1 Wy" ſpecies, | 


ee was the aka: reſidence too of Spagrioliy, one of the foo «eos 


| painters produced by: Spain. His pictures breathe the ſpirit. of his. country; 


freree and dark colouring; barbarous and bloody ſubjects. Velaſco and Mu- 
rillio were the only two other Spaniſh painters who have made any figure. 
Velaſco's manner was bold and ſtrong; his colours daſhed on in thick relief. 


Murillio's taſte was much ſweeter than that of his countrymen. He imitated 


Vandyck's n in hiftory-pieees ſo nearly, that at n red wy be miſtaken, 
for them. | 7 7 46 

The French ſchool has flouriſhed with feveral ae ern matters One 
character runs through all their works, a cloſe imitation of the antique, unaſ- 


ſiſted by colouring.” | Almoſt all of them made the voyage of Nome. Nicolo 


Pouſſin was a perfect maſter of expreſſion and drawing, though the proportion 


of his figures is rather too long. Le Sceur, his diſciple, to the ſtyle, of his 


maſter, and the ſtudy of the antique, joined an imitation of Raphael, which, 


had his life been longer, would have raiſed him high above Pouſſin. The 


man kneeling on the fore- ground in lord Orford's faint Stephen, might be 


taken for the hand of Raphael. And in the Mofes in the bull-ruſhes, the 
diſtant woman is quite in that great maſter's taſte. The cloifter, painted by 


him at the Chartreuſe at Paris, is, in my opinion, equal to any compoſition | 
extant for the'paſſons and fine thoughts, His fault was in his draperies ;, 
the folds are mean and unnatural. Sebaſtian Bourdon was likerPouffin, only 
that, as Pouſſin's figures are apt to be too long, his are generally too ſhort, 


and conſequently want the grace which often conſiſts in over-lengthened pro- 
; portions. | Le Brun's colouring was better than any. of the French, but his: 


compoſitions are generally confuſed and crowded. Lord Orford's Tearus | Is- 


much beyond and very unlike his ufual manner. It is liker to. Guercino, 
without having the fault of his too black ſhadows. France and Lorrain have 
produced two more painters, who in their way were the greateſt ornaments 
to their profeſſion; Gaſpar Pouſſin, and Claude Lorrain: the W _ 


1 
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1 mall not enter into any detail of the Flemiſh painters, who are better 


known by their different varniſhes, and the different kind of utenſils they 
painted, than by any ſtyle of colouring and drawing. One great, man they 


had, who ſtruck out of the littleneſſes of his countrymen, though he never 
fell into a character of graceful beauty: but Rubens is too well known in 
England to want any account of him. His ſcholar Vandyck contracted a 


much genteeler taſte in his portraits. But what ſerved other painters for mo- 
dels of beauty, was to him a ſtandard of miſcarrying : all his portraits of 
women are graceful; but his Madonnas, which he probably drew from ſome 
miſtreſs, are moſt remarkable for want of Os 


We will V be obſerved that 1 wot et omitted one of the level 


ſchools, the 9 ; but, as I began with the Roman, I reſerved this to 
conclude with. This, which was as little inferior to the Roman as it was 


| ſuperior to all the reſt; this was the ſchool, that to the dignity of the an- 


tique joined all the beauty of living nature. There was no perfection i in 
the others, which was not aſſembled here. In Annibal Caracci one ſees the 
ancient ſtrength of drawing. In his Farneſe gallery, the naked figures ſup- 
porting the ceiling are equal to the exerted ſkill, of Michael Angelo, fupe- 
riorly coloured. They talk of his faults in drawing, but thoſe es and 
lord Orford's little Venus are ſtandards of proportion for men and women. 
In Guido were the grace and delicacy of Coreggio, and colouring as natural 
as Titian's. I cannot imagine what they mean, who ſay he wanted know- 
ledge in the chiaro oſcuro: it was never more happily applied and diffuſed 


than in lord Orford's Adoration of the ſhepherds. In Albano was finiſhing as 


high as in the exacteſt Flemiſh maſters. His ſcholar Mola formed compo- 
| ſitions as rich as the famed Barbarini ceiling by Pietro da Cortona; lord Or- 
ford's Curtius is an inſtance. There are numbers of figures leſs crowded, 


more neceſſary,” and with far more variety of expreſſion. If nature and life 


can pleaſe, the ſweet Dominichini muſt be admired. Theſe two never met 


in one picture in a higher degree than in lord Orford's Madonna and child, 
by him. One cannot conceive more expreſſion i in two figures ſo oompoled, 


and which give ſo little room for ſhowing any paſſion or emotion. Ludovico 
| Caracci, the founder of this great ſchool, was more famous for his diſciples 


than his works: though in Bologna they prefer him to Annibal : but his 


| 8 was incorrect, and his hands and feet almoſt always too long. In 
| 4 | Hh 2 one 
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one point J think the Bologneſe painters excelled every other maſter ; their 
raperies are in a greater taſte than even Raphael's. The largeneſs * ſim- 
22 he Luer ir en Diſpute: of the doctots & a pattern and ſtandard 

painting-. b | „ N li 
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* a 1 rarity ee with theſe few recapitulations. I oan- admire Coreggio's 5 2 


—= grace and exquiſite finiſhing ;' but I cannot overlook his wretched drawing and 
diſtortions, '-' I admire Parmegiano's more-majeſtic grace, and wiſh the length 
„ of limbs and necks, which forms thoſe graceful airs, were natural. Titian 


* 


* 


- 


; $6, | wanted to have ſeen the antique; Pouſſin to have ſeen Titian. Le Sceur, | 9 
—— whom I think in drawing and expreſſion equal to Pouflin, and in the dem = 
8 ideas of his heads and attitudes ſecond to Raphael, like the firſt wanted co- 4 
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„ . borting and had not the fine draperies of the latter. Albano never painted _. ' 
5 5gures were ſtiff, and wanted grace; and then his 4 
VX Iroe eee b in unge ſu jects will throw him out of the liſt of per- 1 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF 


HOUGHTON-HALL®. . 


W 66.6. 4 OY 


\HE common approach to the houſe is by the ſouth-end door, over 
which is nen, this inſcription, 


ROBERTUS WALPOLE . - 
_ Mar Ao „ i 

Anno S. MDCCXXII N 1 il 
Incuoavir, e | no * 

Anno MDCCXXXV. „ 9 


PERTRNCIr. 


On the Right- Hand you enter a ſmall Breakfaſt-Room. 
Over the chimney i a very good F of hounds, by Wootton, 


5 Sir Robert Walpole uſes to ſay that he had taken the idea of the towers from Okerly-parks 
1 near Brentford. 


A concert 


8 DESCRIPTION or Tur 


A concert of birds, by Mario di Nori; a very uncommon pigure, for he 
ſeldom painted any thing but flowers; it belonged to Gibbons the carver, and 
is four feet ſeven inches high, by ſeven feet nine and a quarter wide. 


The prodigal ſon returning to his father; a very dark picture by Pordenone, 

the architecture and landſcape very good. It is five feet five inches high, 
by eight feet eleven and half wide. This ks belonged to wor Villiers, 
the great duke of 9 | 


A horſe's head, a fine ſketch, by IOTgTns 
A greyhound's head, by old bt bom ks was Wootton? 8 maſter, 


Sir Edward Walpole, grandfather of fir Robert Walpole. He was — 
5 knight of of the bath at the coronation of king Charles the ſecond, and made a 
great figure in parliament. Once on a very warm diſpute in the houſe, he 

propoſed an expedient, to which both parties immediately concurred : Waller 
the poet moved that he might be ſent to the Tower, for not having compoſed 
the heats ſooner, when he had it in his power. He married Suſan, daughter 


ol ſir Robert Crane, on whoſe death he wrote. theſe _— in his bible, which 


is now in the church here; 


m0 She lives, reigns, n in a Pate of bliſs : 
My life no life, a daily dying i 
If ſaints for pilgrims here concern n'd can be 
I'm confident ſhe now remembers me. 
My love for her, not leſſened by her death, 
I'm fure will laſt unto my lateſt breath. 8 


Thus med! into Latin by doctor Bland * , dean of Durham: 5 


6 Vivit adhuc, regnat, cacleſli! in ſede triumphat: 
At vita, heu! mors eſt quotidiana mihi. 
Tangere ſi qua poteſt miſerorum cura beatos, 
Sat ſcio non curas negligit illa meas. 


- ®Ne alſo drew up the Latin inſcription engraved on the foundation- ſtone. | 4 
e „„ eadt- 
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Oceidit illa mihi, ſed amor non occidit una z 
Nec niſi cum pereat vita, peribit amor.“ 


; He is buried at Houghton church, with this plain epitaph : © Here lies ſir 
Edward Walpole : Cætera ſi quæras, narrabit fama d - 


Robert Walpole, ſon of ſir Edward, and father of ſir Robert Walpole: 10 


was member for Caſtle-Riſeing, from the firſt of William and Mary till his 


death in 1700. His wife was Mary, only daughter of ſir Jeffery Burwell, 


by whom he had nineteen children. | 
Horatio lord Townſhend, father of Charles lord viſcount Townſhend. 


Mr. Harold, gardener to fir Robert Walpole, a head, by Ellis. 


The Supping Parlour. 


The battle of Conſtantine and Maxentius, a copy, by Julio Romano, of 


the famous picture in the Vatican, which he executed after a deſign of Ra- 
phael. It is four feet eight inches and a half high, by nine feet ſeven and a 
quarter wide :. The ſtory is thus told by Zoſimus, hift. lib. 2. Tantis 
cum ambo copiis inſtruQi eſſent, Maxentius pontem ſupra Tiburim flumen 
faciebat, non connexum prorſus 3 a ripa, qua urbem ſpectat, ad alteram uſque 
ripam; fed duas in partes ita diviſum, ut in medio flumine ea, quz partem 
utramque pontis explebant, inter ſe quodam modo concurrentem fibulis fer- 
reis, quo revellebantur, quoties pontem quis junctum nollet, ſimul impera- 


bat fabris, quamprimum viderent exercitum Conſtantini juncturæ pontis in- 
fiſtere, fibulas revellerent ac pontem ſolverent, ut quotquot huic inſiſterent, 
in fluvium dilaberentur. Ac Maxentius quidem hæc ſtruebat. Conſtan- 


tinus autem cum exercitu Romam uſque progreſſus, ante urbem caſtra me- 


tabatur in campo, qui et late patet et equitatui eſt opportunus. Maxentius 
intra muros incluſus, Diis victimas offerebat, et extifpices de belli eventu 


conſulebat, 105 quoque Sybillinis oraculis perveſtigatis. Quumg; reperiſ- 


picture) in the collection of king James che p. 22, No. 248. 
6 


by * There was one of theſe (probably this very ſecond. See his Clones 2 iſhed” by Bathor, 


ſet 


- 
* 
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8d +A DESCRIPTION or TRR 
ſet oraculum, quo ſignificaretur in fatis eſſe, ut qui ad perniciem P. R. ſpec- 
tantia deſignaret, miſerabili morte periret : de ſemetipſo id accipiebat, quaſi 
qui Romam adortos eamque capere cogitantes, propulſaret. Eventus autem 
comprobavit 1d, quod verum erat. Nam cum Maxentius copias ex urbe 
produxiſſet, jamque pontem, quem ipſe junxerat, tranſiifſet ; infinita quæ- 
dam multitudo noctuarum devolans, muros complebat. Quo conſpecto, ſuis 
Conſtantinus, ut aciem ſtruerent imnerabat, Quum exercitus utrimque cor- 
nibus adverſis ſtarent, equitatum Conſtantinus immiſit. Is equitatum hoſti- 
lem adortus, fudit. Peditibus quoque ſigno ſublato, rite compoſiteque in 
hoſtem illi 4 7705 Acri conſerto prælio, Romani quidem ipfi et Itali 
ſocii ſegniores ad obeunda pericula ſe præbebant, quod acerba tyrannide ſe 
liberari optarent. Reliquorum vero militum innumerabilis quædam multi- 
tudo cecidit, tum ab equitibus proculcata, tum A peditibus interempta. Enim- 
vero quum did reſiſtebat Equitatus, aliqua Maxentio ſpes eſſe reliqua videba- 
tur: ſed equitibus jam ſuccumbentibus, fuga cum reliquis abrepta, per pon- 
tem fluminis ad urbem contendebat. Tignis autem minime ſuſtinentibus 


eam vim oneris, adeoq; ruptis, cum cætera mulcitudine Maxentius etiam 
fluminis | impetu abripiebatur. 


Over the chimney, Horace Walpole, brother of fir Robert Walpole. He 
was ambaſſador in France and Holland, cofferer of the houſehold, and laſtly 
one of the tellers of the exchequer ; and created a baron a little before his 
death, Three quarters length, by Richardſon. | 


Sir Robert Walpole, when ſecretary at war to queen Anne. Three quar- 
ters, by Jervaſe, | 


Catherine lady Walpole, his firſt wife; ditto, _ 


Sir Charles Turner, one of the lads of the treaſury, He married to his 
firſt wife, Mary, eldeſt ſiſter of ſir Robert Walpole. Three quarters, by 
: Richardſon. NC 


Charles lord viſcount Townſhend, ſecretary of ſtate to king George the 
firſt and ſecond. Three quarters, by fir Godfrey Kneller. 


Dorothy, his ſecond wife, and ſecond ſiſter of fir Robert Walpole. Three 


1 quarters, by Jer vaſe, | * | 
| Anne 
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Anne Walpole, aunt of fir Robert Walpole (a head). She was o wife of 
— ä of N 2 in Norfolk. 


Dorothy Walpole, ditto (died unmarried). 


* Mary „ ditto, married to John Wilſon, elq. of debe ire | 


Elizabeth Walpole, dito, ſecond wife of Janke Hoſt, eſq. of Sandring- 
ham in Norfolk. 


"THe ; Hunting-Hall 


Suſannah and the two elders, by Rubens ; ; five feet eleven inches and half A 
high, by leven feet eight inches and a quarter wide. 


A hunting piece. Sir 1 Walpole is in green “; colonel Charles 


Churchill 3 in the middle; and Mr. Thomas Turner on one ſide. By Woot- 


ton, fix feet ten inches high, by eight feet five wide. There are Prien of 
this picture. 


The Coffee. Room. 


"On the ae: a landſcape with figures dancing, by Swabivelt, two 
feet three inches high, by res feet three Wie. 


1 and 8 after Guide, by Pietro da Pietris; ; - Oe feet ten inches 
high, by. ſix feet two wide. 


8 by Zimeni four feet ten inch high, by fix feet t two wide, 


Hake Walpole, uncle of fir Robert Walpole. He hed lady Anne 
Oſborn, daughter of Thomas the firſt duke of Leeds, and widow of Robert 


Coke, eſq. of Holkham in Norfolk, grantor of the preſent earl of Lei- 
ceſter. Three quarters. 


* He is upon a white horſe called the Chevalier, which was taken i in Scotland 1 in the year 171 57 
| and was the only horſe the Pretender mounted there. 
Vol. II. ” ml | Galfridus 
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| Galfridus Walpole; younger brother: of fir Robert, and one of the general 
3 He was captain of the Lion in queen Anne's wars, and was 
attacked by five French ſhips on the coaſt of Italy againſt three Engliſh, two 
of which deſerted him, but his. own he brought off, "_ fighting OP 
and having his arm a ſhot off. 

Returning 8 the arcade, you aſcend the great ſtaircaſe, which is 
painted in chiaro oſcuro by Kent. In the middle four Doric pillars riſe and 
ſupport a fine caſt in bronze of the “ gladiator, by John of Boulogne, which 
was a preſent to fir Robert from TERRY an of f Pembroke, , 


The Common Parlour. 


This room 1s thirty feet Wag, by twenty- one broad. Over the chimney i is 
ſome fine pear- tree carving, by Gibbons, and in the middle of it hangs a 
portrait of him by fir Godfrey Kneller. It is a 7 gs: and equal to 
any of Vandyck Tree quarters t? 


King William, an 8 fine ſketch 1 fir Godfrey, for the large 
equeſtrian picture which he afterwards exeeuted very ill at Hampton-court, 


and with ſeveral alterations, Fo our eek three inches high, by three feet 
fix wide f. | 


King FATE the firſt, a companion to the former, but finiſhed. The 
figure is by fir Godfrey, which he took from the king at Guilford horſe-race, 
The horſe is new painted by Wootton. I ſuppoſe this is the very. — 
which gave riſe to Mr. Addiſon 8 beautiful . to Kneller. | 


A ſtud of bevſes by Worermans; ; two hot | one inch and three quarters 
high, by two feet nine args 5 10 ne. 


I ſhould . that this is the ſtatue men · not by bm himſelf: it ſtood in the lids at ſaint 
tioned i in the catalogue of king Charles the firſt, James's palace. 
and which was ſold for 300l. It was poſſibly + Mrs. Barry and another aAreſs ſat for the 
caſt by Hubert le Sueur, who lived in ſaint Bar- two emblematic figures on the fore- ground, in 
tholomew' 8 9 a ſcholar of John of * the great picture. 


Venus 
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Venus bathing, and Cupids with a car, in a landſcape, by Andrea Sac- 


chi; one foot ten inches and half high, by two feet ſix inches wide. It was 


lord Halifax 8. 


A holy family, by Raphael. da 8 a ſcholar of Zucchero; two feet 
two inches and chree quarters high, by one foot and a quarter wide. 


A Sine picture of architecture in perſpeQive, by Steenwyck ; one foot nine 
inches high, by two feet eight wide. 


A cook's ſhop * Teniers, 1t is in his very beſt manner. There are ſeve- 


al figures; in particular his own, in a hawking habit, with ſpaniels ; and 


in the middle an old blind fiſherman, finely painted, Five feet ſix inches 


and three quarters high, by ſeven feet ſeven and three quarters wide, 


Another cook's ſhop, by Martin de Vos, who was ; Bnyder s maſter, and in 
this picture has excelled any thing done by his ſcholar. It is as large as na- 


ture. There is a greyhound ſnarling at a cat, in a moſt maſterly manner. 
Five feet eight inches high, by ſeven feet ten and half wide. 


A Bacchanalian, by Rubens. It 3 is not a very pleaſant picture, but the 
fleſh of the Silenus and the female ſatyrs are highly coloured. There is a 
ſmall deſign for this picture reverſed, in the great duke's tribune at Florence. 
Two feet eleven inches and three quarters high, by three feet ſix wide. 


The nativity, by Carlo Cignani. The thought of this picture is borrowed 
(as it has often been by other painters) from the famous Notte of Coreggio 
at Modena, where all the. light of the picture flows from the child. Three 


feet ſeven inches and half high, by two feet ten and half wide. 


Sir Thomas Chaloner, an admirable portrait; ; three quarters, by Vandyck, 
Sir Thomas was governor to Henry prince of Wales“ vide Strafford Papers, 


* He had been 1 to the bende duke of ſchocl at ſaint Begt's, and 40 loads of coal yearly 
Northumberland, the baſtardized ſon of the earl to it out of his mines there, reſerving a right of 
of Leiceſter. Vide Wood's Athene, vol. ii. p. 126. placing two ſcholars, by the name of Chaloner's 


This fir Thomas gave a piece of ground to arch- ſcholars. Bix. Brit. page 2439 er 
biſhop Grindal's executors for that prelate's free | 


1 2 


vol. 
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vol. i. page 490] and in 1610 was appointed his lord chamberlain, [ Vide 
Satidford's aged _ Pages $2 $29)" He died * 15 15. and was bilfied 


at Chiſwick *, 


Sir Thomas Greſham, the founder of ene, by Antonio More. 


— 


6 He wrote a - on RM virtue 4 NI TRE, 


printed at London 1584, ſome other philoſdphic 


works, and a paſtoral. He diſcovered the alum- 
mines at Giſburg in Yorkſhire (where he had an 


eſtate) towards the latter end of queen Elizabeth's 
reign; but they being adjudged to be mines royal, 


little benefit accrued; to the family, though the 
long parliament afterwards reſtored them to his 


ſons, who were from theſe cauſes engaged on the 
| parliament fide;/and Thomas and James, two of 


them, fat as judges on king Charles the firſt, 


James, who wrote a breatiſe on the iſle of Man 1 


and made ſeveral collections of antiquities, poi- 


| Toned himfelf with a Potion prepared by his miſ 


treſs, 1660, on an order for taking him into cuf- 


| tody. Thomas, who was one of the Yorkſhire 


members, had been a witneſs againſt archbiſhop 
Laud, and one of the council of ſtate, and died 


in exile at Middleburg in Zeland, 1661. He 


wrote An anſwer to the Scotch papers concerning 
the diſpoſal of the perſon of the king; A juſtifica- 
tion of that anſwer; A true and exact relation of 


finding the tomb of Moſes near mount Nebo; 


and A ſpeech containing a plea for monarchy in 
1659. Thomas, his grandfather, was a cele- 
brated wit, poet, and warrior, having ferved in 
the expedition againſt Algier under Charles the 


fifth; where being ſhipwrecked, and having ſwam 


+ I: Was dedicated to T. ted Fairfax, the part. 


general, bbom he celebrates for his taſte and patron- 
age of * Vide” * s Leeds, p. 525. 


W The dub ot the ſame time ſent his ye _ 


Engliſh Nane, p. 855. 


oF He wrote this 2505 in don, 10 * Was no 
. houjed, as he himſelf fo t in his preface, than 


o 2 
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0 feet Toe Wakes agd a er e by es t beer and half wide. 


"a ds arms s failed * bo als hold on a cable 
with kis teeth and ſaved himſelf. He was knight- 
ed by the + duke of Somerſet, for his valour, after 
the battle of Mulfelborough; and by queen Eli- 


_ Zabeth ſent embaſſador to the emperor Ferdinand 
and toking Philip the ſecond, where he reſided 


four years, and died ſoon after his return in 150g, 
and. was buried with a ſumptuous. funeral in ſaint 


Payf's. He wrote Alittle dictionary for children; 


A poem in ten books in Latin verſe $; De repub- 
tici Anglorum inſtauranda, printed 1579, with 
an appendix, De illuſtrium quorundam encomiis, 
cum epigrammatibus & epitaphiis nonnullis; His. 
voyage to Algier, 1541 ||; and tranſlated from the 

Latin, The office of ſervants, written by Gilbert 
Cognatus ; and Erafmus's Praife of folly, 1549, 

and re-printed 1577. Vide Wood's Athene Oxon. 

- His'epitaph in Latin and Engliſh was written by 

doctor Walter Haddon, maſter of requeſts to 

queen Elizabeth. Vide Hackett's Collect. of Epitaphs, 
vol. ii. p. 184. His portrait was engraved by 
Hollar. In the year 1616 an earthen pot full of 
braſs money of the emperors Carauſius and Allec- 
tus was found under the root of a tree in Steeple 
Claydon pariſh near the pond, in the woods of fir 
Thomas Chaloner. Vi de Kennet 's Parochial duty. 


page 21, 


hieme in furno, baue in Borreo. He took for his 
motto, Frugality is the left hand of fortune, and dili- 
gence the rigbt. Eng. Worthies, p. 535. Putten 
ham names maſter Chaloner with fir Ph. Sidney, as 


excellent for PO and Pera 6% | 


4 7 n non, an - atone adventurers 
wirate an account f the ſame expedition, in Latin. 
Vide Gen. Dict. vol. x. p. 1. 9 
| Eraſmus, 
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Eraſmus, by Holbein, a half length, ſmaller than the life, 
A friar's head, by Rubens, 
Francis Halls, a head, 1 himſelf. 


The ſchool of Athens; a copy (by Le Brun) of Raphael's fine picture in 
the Vatican. Three feet two inches high, by four feet two and three quar- 
ters wide. x = | 


| Joſeph Carreras, a Spaniſh poet, writing ; he was chaplain to Catharine 
of Braganza, queen of Charles II. Half . by ſir Godfrey Kneller. 
There is a mezzotinto from this picture. 


Rembrandt 8 OY balf length, * Rembrandt. 

Rubens's wi. a head, by Rubens, 

A man's head, by Salenjer Roſa, 

Mr. Locke, a head, by fir Godfrey Kneller, 
Inigo Jones, a head, by Vandyck, 


Goes the door, Anne, Anger: of fir 8 Lee; three quarters, by fir 
Peter Lely. She was married to Mr. Wharton, afterwards created a mar- 
quis; and was herſelf a celebrated poeteſs. Waller has addreſſed a copy of 
verſes to her on the death of lord Rocheſter, whoſe great friend and relation 
ſhe was. See her article in the General Dictionary, vol. x. where are two 
letters of hers in a very amiable ſtyle, and ſome of doctor Burnet's in a very 
vretched one. 


* 


Over another door, Mrs. Jenny Deering, miſtreſs to the marquis of 
Wharton. Theſe two came out of the Wharton collection. 


Over the two other doors, two pieces of ruins, by Viviano. LEE 
| : | „ 
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The Library. 


This room is twenty-one feet and half, by twenty-two and half. Over 
the chimney is a whole length, by ſir Godfrey Kneller, of king George I. 
in his coronation-robet, the only picture for which he ever ſat in — 


The Little Bed- Chamber. 


This little room is al wainſcoted with mahogany ; and the bed, which is of 
painted taffety, ſtands in an alcove of the ſame wood. Over the chimney is 
a half length, by Dahl, of Catharine Shorter, firſt wife of fir Robert Wal- 
pole, and eldeſt daughter of John Shorter, eſq. of Bybrook in Kent, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of ſir Eraſmus Philips, of Picton-caſtle in Pembroke- 
ſhire, This is an exceedingly good rad! 


N on the ocker gde, a portrait of Maria Skerret, ſecond wife of fir Robert 
ane three _— by Vanloo, 


The Little Dreſſing Room. 
| Ar * Wootton, i in the ſtyle of Claude Lorrain, over the chimney. 


2 The Blue Damaſk Bed- Chamber 
Is of tbe 8 AmenGons with the library, and is hung with rapeſiry, 


Over the chimney, ſir Robert Walpole, afterwards earl of Orford, prime _ 


miniſter to king George I. and to king George IL 


Quem neque Tydides, nec Lariſfæus Achilles, 
Non * Anni domuere Decem, 


He built this hauls. * made all the plantations and waters s here. A whos 
length, in the Garter-robes, b y Vanloo. 


8 After his reſignation, a ſecret committee was appointed to inquire into the laſt ten years of 
his adminiſtration. 


The 
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The Drawing-Room : 


and garter, from one that was in the dining-room of the old houſe, built by 
fir Edward Walpole, k of ſir Robert. 


Over the. chimney 1 is a genteel buſt of a Madonna i in | marble, by Camillo 


Ruſconi. 


Above, is carving by Gibbons, gilt, and within it a fine pickure by Van- 
dyck, of two daughters of lord Wharton, out of whoſe collection theſe came, 
with all the other Vandycks in this room, and ſome others at lord Walpole” 8 
at the Exchequer. Five feet four inches high, by four feet three wide. 


The judgment of Paris, by Luca Jordano. There is an odd diffuſion of 


light all over this picture: the Pallas is a remarkably fine figure. Eight feet 
high, by ten feet eight and a quarter wide. | 


= ſleeping Bacchus, with nymphs, boys and animals ; its companion, 


King charles I. a whole length, in armour, by Vandyck.  Bya miſtake, 
| both the gauntlets are drawn for the one hand m 


Henrietta Maria of France, his \ by ditto. 


"Archbiſhop Land, the original portrait of him; three quarters, by Van- 


dyck. The antverfity of Oxford once . the Wharton _ four hun- 
dred pounds for this picture. F 


Philip lord Wharton, three quarters, by Va rel This lord in his youth 
was handſome and a beau ; in the civil war he ſided with the parliament, 


When this picture was in the Wharton col- lets. Lady Wharton faid, Mr. Tonſon, why 
lection, old Jacob Tonſon, who had remarkably might not 01.2 man have two right hands, as well 
ugly lege, was finding fault with the two gaunt- as another two leit legs? 


and 


Is thirty feet by twenty-one, and hung with yellow caffoy. The ceiling 
is exactly taken, except with the alteration of the paternal coat for the ſtar 


— 
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|  outwitted his partner and gave in a falſe majority; and by moving for an 
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and had a regiment of horſe, but his courage was called in queſtion. He left 
the houſe when the laſt violences were determined againſt the king, but was 
one of Oliver's peers and privy- council, and narrowly eſcaped being excepted 
in the general a& of indemnity, though he expended ſome thouſand pounds 
to make a figure in the cavalcade at the king's reſtoration, in particular hav- 
ing diamond buttons to the mourning which he was then wearing for his ſe- 
cond wife, He was committed to the Tower with the duke of Buckingham 
and lord Shaftſbury, on their aſſerting the diſſolution of the long parliament ; 
but his chief merits were a patriot fraud, by which he procured the paſſing the 
habeas corpus act, being one of the tellers in the houſe of lords, when he 


abrogation of the old oaths of allegiance, and ſubſtituting the preſent plain 

oath in their ſtead. He was one of the firſt that appeared for the revolution ; 

and died in 1694. He laid out a large ſum at Woburn in Buckinghamſhire, 

and made the fine collection of Vandyck's and Lely's, which were removed 

to Winchendon by his ſon the marquis of Wharton, and ſold to fir Robert 

Walpole by the late duke his b Vide Memoirs Y the li af * 7. — . of 
0 Barton. 


Sir Chriſtopher Wandesford, head of the G family lord deputy 
of Ireland in 1640; in Which year he died. Three n ſitting, by 
Vandyck, | 


Lady Wharton, three a by ditto. 


5 4 daughter of lord Wenman ; ditto. The hands, in which Vandyck 
excelled, are remarkably fine in this picture. my 


Robert lord Walpole, eldeſt ſon of ſir Robert Walpole, by Catherine his 
firſt wife; a head in crayons, by Roſalba. He ſucceeded his father in the 
earldom, and died in 1751, being knight of the Bath, audicor of the Ex- 

_ and maſter of the fox-hounds to the king. 


| Edward Walpole +, ſecond ſon of ſir Robert Walpole, ditto. 
Horace Walpole, third ſon of fir Robert Walpole, ditto. 
1 Philadelphia, daughter of Robert Carey earl + He was created knight of the Bath 1 in Au- 


of Monmouth, wife of fir Thomas Wharton. guſt 1753. 
—— —— : 1 
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Mary lady viſcounteſs Malpas, ſecond daughter of fir Robert Walpole by 
his firſt wife, and married to George lord Malpas, maſter of the horſe to 
Frederic prince of Wales, and knight of the Bath ; afterwards earl of Chol- 
mondeley, and chancellor of the duchy of Liancaſter, and lord privy-ſeal. 


She died of a conſumption at Aix, in Provence, ætatis ſuæ 29. A profile 
etch, by Jervas. 


N. B. There is no portrait. here of Catharine Walpole, eldeſt 3 of fir 
"Robert Walpole, ho * at Bath of a * ætatis ſuæ 19. 


Lady Maria Walpole, only child of fir Robert Walpole earl oy 988 by 
Maria! his ſecond ieee to Charles Churchill, eſq. in crayons, by Fend. 


The Salon 


* "Is feet long, forty kick, and thirty, wide; the 3 18 * 
flowered velvet; the ceiling painted by Kent, Ind deſigned all the orna- 


ments throughout the houſe. The ae piece 18 of black and Sold mar- 
ble, of which, too are the tables. 


* 


a A * 


In te . pediment of the chimney | ſtands a ſmall antique buſt of a 
Venus; : and over the garden-door i is a a larger antique buſt,” 


On the great t table i is an exceeding fide bronze of a man and woman, by John 


of Boulogne. When he had made the fine marble groupe of the rape of the 
Sabines in the loggia of the piazza del gran duca at Florence, he was found 


fault with for not having expreſſed enough of the ſoftneſs of the woman's 
fleſh ; on which he modelled this, which differs in its atfitudes from the other, 
and 5 but two figures ; but theſe two are maſter-pieces for drawing, for 
the firength of the man, and the tender delicacy of the woman. This bronze 


Was a preſent to lord Orford from Horace Mann, 555 the King's e at 


Florence. 


On the other tables are two vaſes of orlental alabaſter. Diga 
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Over the MMfidivey, Chriſt baptized by ſaint John, a moſt capital picture 

of Albano. His large pieces are ſeldom good, but this is equal both fer 

- colouring and drawing to any of his maſter Caracci, or his fellow-ſcholar 

Guido. It is eight feet eight inches high, by fix feet four and a half wide. 

There is one of the fame defign in the church of ſan Giorgio at Bologna, 

with an oval top, and God the father in the clouds, with different angels; 

two are kneeling, and ſupporting Chriſt's garments. This picture belonged 
to Mr. Law, firſt tet to the regent „ N 


The ſtoning of faint genden; a capital picture of Le Saar, It contains 
nineteen figures, and is remarkable for expreſſing a-moſt maſterly variety of 
grief. The faint, by a conſiderable anachroniſm, but a very common one 
=. among the Roman catholics, is dreſt in the rich habit of a modern prieſt at 
| high maſs. Nine feet eight inches and a balf high, by eleven feet three and 
| plan a wide. c 


= | The holy family ; 3 Aa \ a celebrated ih of Vandyck. The chief part 

| [* 1 of it is a dance of boy-angels, which are painted in the higheſt manner. The 

| virgin ſeems to have been a portrait, and is not handſome; ; and the piece is too 
} A | much crowded with fruits and flowers. and birds. In the air are two partridges. 
| ” Fe finely painted. This picture was twice ſold for fourteen hundred pounds: 
= fince that, it belonged to the houſe of Orange. The princeſs of Frieſland, 
mother of the preſent prince of Orange, ſold it during his minority, when fie 
1 5 Robert bought it. It is ſeven feet and half an inch high, by nine feet one and 
= 5 three quarters wide. It belonged originally to king Charles the firſt, and is men- 

5 ae in the Catalogue of his pictures, Pe. 171. There is a fine print of it. 


| Mary Magdalen e Chriſt's feet; a capital cure of Rubens, Gniſh- 
ed in the higheſt manner, and finely preferved. There are fourteen figures. 
large as life. The Magdalen is particularly well coloured. Six feet and 
chree quarters of an inch high, by eight feet wo wide. It was monſieur de 
Morville's, and had belonged to monſieur Bourvalais, a financier, who bought 


it from the collection of monſieur Cormery, a fermier general“. It is 
engraved. | 


— — Pan Aon n= — — 
. — 


See Defeript. ae . 1. p. 226, edit. of 176. | 
Re) The 
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The holy family, in a round, by Cantatini The child is learning to read. 
Three feet ſix inches every way. 


The holy family, by Titian, It belonged to monſieur de Morville, ſecre- t 


tary of ſtate in France. Four feet ſeven inches and a half high, by three feet : 
four and a half wide. Fes 


Simeon and the child; a very fine picture by Guido. The defign is taken 
from a ſtatue of a Silenus with a young Bacchus, in the villa Borgheſe at 
Rome. This was in monfieur de Morville's collection. Three feet two 
inches and a half high, by two feet ſeven and a half wide. There is another 


of theſe, but much leſs nice in the palace of the marquis Gerini at 
Florence. 


The virgin with che child aſleep in her arms, by Auguſtine Caracci. Fe 
feet ſix inches high, by two feet nine and three quarters wide. 


_— EE oo SPS 


—yy— — 


An old woman giving te to a boy, by Titian. It is his own ſon and 
nurſe: four feet ten inches high, by three feet fix and three N wide. 
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The holy family, by Andrea del Sarto. This and the laſt were from the 
collection of the marquis Mari at Genoa, Three feet one inch and a quarter 


high, by two feet ſeven and a quarter wide, Lorg Egremont has another of 
theſe, and lord Exeter another. | 


— — = - ——k ͤ — — 
— w 


The aſſumption of the virgin ; a beautiful figure ſupported by boy-angels, 
in a very bright manner, by Murillio. Six feet four inches and three quar- 
ters high, by four feet nine and a half wide“. 
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The adoration of the hepherds, its companlon: all tlie light comes from 
the ond 


ad The 3 of Bedford has a large picture like ther, in which the virgin is much older than this 

this, except that it wants the virgin, by the ſame at. Houghton, but finely painted: the boys are 
hand, brought out of Spain by Mr. Bagnols, fewer, and far inferior; and one corner is too 
from whoſe collection the prince of Wales bought deſtitute of objects. There is a half. moon re- 

ſome fine Pictures. Sir Sampſon Gideon has ano- verſed under the feet of the virgin. 
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The Cyclops at their forge, by Luca Jordano. There is a copy of this at 


faint James's by Walton. This 1 2 to Gibbons. Six feet four inches 
high, by four feet eleven wide. | 


Dedalus and Icarus, by Le Brun. In a A manner frem what he 
generally painted. Six feet four inches high, by four feet three wide. For 


the ſtory, ſee it twice told in Ovid's Metamorphoſis, lib, viii; and lib, ii. De 
arte amandi. INS 967 72 15 


The Carlo Marat Room e 


Ts thirty feet by twenty-one. The hanging are green velvet, the table | 
of lapis lazuli: at each end are two ſconces of maſſive ſilver. 


Over the chimney | 1s Clement dle ninth, of the Roſpiglioſi family; three 
quarters ſitting, a moſt admirable portrait, by Carlo Maratti. It was bought 
by Jervas the. painter out. of. the Arnaldi palace .at Florence, where are the 
remains of the great Pallavicini collection, from whence ſir Robert bought 
ſeveral of his pictures. Nothing can be fifler than this: the boldneſs of the 
penciling is as remarkable as his delicacy. in his general pictures, and it was 


ſo much admired that he did ſeveral of them: one is at lord N s at 
_ Chiſwick, 


The judgment of Paris, drawn by Carlo Marat when he was eighty-three 
years. old, yet has none of the rawneſs of his latter pieces: the drawing of 
the Juno is very faulty, it being impoſlible to give ſo great a turn to the per- 
ſon as he has given to this figure: it came out of the Pallavicini collection. 

The earl of Strafford has a very good copy of it, by Gioſeppe Chiari. Five 


feet nine inches and three quarters high, by ſeven feet ſeven and a quarter 
wide. It was engraved by Giacomo Freii. 


being re-delivered, which he prevailed on the bi- 
goted king to order. Five of them, catholics, 
were ſuffered to eſcape ; the 'fixth, a proteſtant, 


.* He was a poet. See an account of + him in the 
Sidney Papers publiſhed by Collins, vol. ii. p. 7143 
"and Fir mani's Seminar. Roman. p. 189. He was 


nuntio at Madrid, when the fix royaliſts, who 


had murdered Aſcham, the parliament's reſident, | 


were taken out of ſanCtuary, and inſiſted on their 


3 : 


was ſo watched, that he was retaken on his flight 
and put to death. Fide PecÞ's . "_ lib. Xt. 


p. 2. 
Galatea 
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Galatea ſitting with Aeis, Tritons and Cupids ; its companion. Five feet 
eight inches and three quarters high, by ſeven feet ſeven and a half wide. 


The holy family, an unhniſhed picture, large as life, by Carlo Maratti 


in his laſt manner. Three feet two inches and three quarters high, by two 
feet eight and a quarter * 


The virgin teaching Tefus to read, by Carlo Maratti. Two feet tliree- 
inches and a quarter high, by one foot ten and a quarter wide. Gioſeppe 
Chiari has executed this thought in the Barberini palace at Rome, but with 
alterations. In this the virgin is in red. Gioſeppe's is in white; and inſtead of 
faint John, ſaint Elizabeth, and the 8 8 has drawn a cardinal reading. 


Saint Cæcilia with four angels paying on muſical inſtruments, companion 
to the former. | 1 
Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cæcilia, ſhine | 
With ſimp'ring angels, yrs and. —_ divine. PorE. 


Theſe two laſt are moſt perfect and beautiful W in his beſt and moſt 
finiſhed manner, and were in the Pallavicini collection. It has been engraved 
by Sean, but he has not nen the extreme beauty of the faces. 


The aſſumption of the virgin, by Carlo FRY She has a deep blue wall" 


all over her. Two feet three inches and three quariars high, by one foot 
ten and a quarter wide. | 


The virgin and Joſeph. with a. young . a fine. eines. by Carlo 
Maratti, in the manner of his maſter Andrea Sacchi. Two feet five inches : 
and a quarter high, by two feet wide, 


The marriage of ſaint Catharine, by Carlo Maratti, two feet "ea inches 
igh, by one foot ten and a half wide. 


Two faints worſhiping the wirgin in the clouds, by Carlo Marattl.. Two 
feet three inches and a half high, LS one C0060 nine and a half wide, 


N 


8. John the evangeliſt its companion, 


* * — 
* - ' wr 


A naked 


Three feet one inch and a half bigti, by four feet four and a half wide. 


the beauty and drawing of the young Jeſus, are incomparable. . Three feet 
one inch and a half high, by four feet. four and a half wide, 


High, by one foot. eight and a half wide. 


are four pictures about the ſize of theſe in the Spada palace at Rome, by the 


wiſe ſtories out of the Metamorphoſis, 


one foot and a quarter of an inch wide. 
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A naked Venus and Cupid, by Carls Mar ul, in a very perde ſtyle. 


The holy family, by Nicholo Beretoni, Carlo's beft ſcholar: this picture 
is equal to any of his maſter's. The grate and ſweetneſs of the virgin, and 


The aſſumption of the virgin, by ditto. Two fect two e and a half 


The pool of Betheſda, by Oieſeppe Chiati, another of Carlo 8 ſcholars, 
Three feet three inches high, by four feet five wide, 


Chrif 8 — on the mount, ditto. _ 
A pollo and Daphne, ditto. 


Bacchus ahd Ariadne, ditto, the beſt of the 1 the Bacchus ſeems to he 
taken from the Apollo Belvedere, as the ideas of the Ariadne, and the Venus, 
evidently are from the figures of Liberality and Modeſty in the famous pic- 
ture of Guido, in the collection of marquis del Monte at Bologna. There 


Fame hand; two, juſt the ſame with theſe two laſt; the other two are like- 


| Apollo, in x crayons, by Roſalba. Two feet two lache high, by one foot 


Diana, its companion. 


A profile head of a man, a cept drawing, in a great ſtyle, by 0 


A profile head of int Catharine, by Guido, 
The birth of the virgin, by Luca Jordano. Two feet one inch high, by 


2 The 
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The preſentation of the virgin in the temple ; its companion. Theſe two 


are finiſhed deſigns for two large pictures, which he painted for the fine 


church of the Madonna della Salute at Venice. 


The flight into Egypt, by Murillio, in the manner of Vandyck. Three 
feet two inches and a quarter high, by one foot eleven and a quarter wide, 


The crucifixion ; ; its Companion. 


Hercules and Omphale, by Romanelli : three feet one inch and a half 
high, by four feet three inches wide. 1 


The Velvet Bed- Chamber 


Is twenty-one feet 1 a half, by twenty-two feet and a half : the bed 1 is - 
of green velvet, richly embroidered and laced with gold, the ornaments de- 


ſigned by Kent: the hangings are tapeſtry, repreſenting the loves of Venus- 


and Adonis, after Albano. 


Alexander al the tomb of Achilles by Le Mer. The ſubject is 
taken from the fourth chapter of the ſecond book of Quintus Curtius. Achil- 
lem, cujus origine (Alexander) gloriabatur, imprimis mirari ſolitus, etiam 


circum cippum ejus cum amicis nudus decucurrit, unctoque coronam impo- 


ſuit. The head of Alexander is taken from his medals; the figures are in 
the true antique taſte, and the buildings fine. Eight feet two inches and 


rhree quarters high, by five feet two and a half wide. 


Over one of the doors, a ſea-port, by old Griffier. Three feet two inches- 


and a half high, by four feet one inch wide. 


A landſcape over the other door, by ditto. 


The Dreſſing-Room 
1 hung with very fine gold tapeſtry after pictures of n There are 


Whole- length portraits of James the firſt, queen Anne his wife, daughter of 
Frederick. 


1 1 15 8 2 Fl &S. 4 — * — 


Of THERE 
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> rroderick hs ſecond king of Denmark, Charles the firſt and his queen, 
and Chriſtian the fourth king of Denmark, brother of queen Anne; they 
have fine borders of boys with feſtoons, . and oval pictures of the kin of 
the royal family. At the upper end of this room is a glaſs caſe filled with a 
large guangity: ol flyer Philegree, which belonged to Catharine lady Walpole. 


wn Ws A 


Over the chimney, the confulting he Sibylline REY a fine picture, by 
Le Mer ; companion to that in the bed-chamber : the architeQure of this is 
rather the better. The painter has miſtaken, and repreſented a large num- 
Per. of books.; whereas the hiſtories ſay, that when the Sibyl offered them at 
firſt to Tarquinius Superbus, there were but nine; and on his twice refuſing 
them, ſhe burnt fix, and then made him pay the firſt demanded price for the 
remaining three, which were kept in a ſtone vault with the greateſt care; 
and only conſulted on extraordinay occaſions, by two of the nobility who. 
had the charge of them. This number in the time of the commonwealth 
Was inereaſed to ten, and i in Sylla's time, the laſt time they were confulted, 

to fifteen: the year before his dictatorſhip the capitol was burnt, and they 
With it. There were ſome diſperſed Sibylline oracles afterwards collected, 
but never much credited, which remained to the reign of Honorius, when 
Stilicho burnt them *. There is an anachroniſm 1 in this, piQure, which, may 
be Pardoned } in. 4 Painter : he has thrown in among the buildings the ſepti- 
Zzonium Severi; 3 1 now 8y Ua's didatorſhip began in the year 672 U. 0. . 
Severus did not begin bis bs. a till 945 U. C. or 193 A. D. 


| Over the a6or dog an id Rill re, IT rad 


Over the other door, Shs caphaibns 92 103} vil 7d tai ary] 


. » q 


22 In the reign of Tiberius, an act paſſed, in 


the ſenate at the motion of one-of the tribunes, 
to add a book to the Sibylline oracles, at the re- 
queſt of Caninius Gallus, one of the Quindecim 
Viri. The emperor reprimanded the fathers, and 
told them, that Auguſtus, quia multa vana ſub 


nomine celebri vulgabantur, ſanxiſſe, quem intra 
diem ad prætorem Urbanum/'deterrentur, neque 


habere privatim liceret. He added, à majoribus 


guoque decretum erat, poſt exuſtum ſociali bello 
.capitolium, quzſitis Samo, Ilio, Erythris, per 
Niieam etiam ac Siciliam, et [talicas colonias, 


, 
PF. * 


potuiſſent, vera difcefnere. Tacit. Ann. 6, 12. It 
ject proceeded from his apprehenſions of the peo- 
ral perſons: to death for publiſhing a prediction 

that he had left Rome in ſuch a conjunction of 


Ann. 5 3 8. 


carnioibun Sibyllæ (una, ſeu plures fuere) da- 
toqueſacerdotibus negotio, quantum humana ope 


is probable that Tiberius's ſtrictneſs on this ſub- 


ple being excited by prophecies to rebel againſt 
him; he having but a little time before put ſeve- 


the papers, x as for ever to fie his return. 


3 The 
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The Embroidered Bed. Chamber. 


The bed is of the fineſt Indian needle-work. His royal highneſs Francis 
duke of Lorrain, afterwards grand duke of Tuſcany, and ſince emperor, lay 
in this bed, which ſtood then where the velvet one is now, when he came 
to viſit fir Robert Walpole at Houghton. The hangings are tapeſtry. 


Over the chimney, the holy family, large as life, by Nicolo Pouſſin. It 
is one of the moſt capital pictures in this collection; the airs of the heads 
and the draperies are in the fine taſte of Raphael and the antique ; Eliza- 
beth's head is taken from a ſtatue of an old woman in the villa Borgheſe at 
Rome: the colouring is much higher than his uſual manner ; the Virgin's 
head and the young Jeſus are particularly delicate. Five. feet ſeven inches 
high, oy four feet three and three Ne wide. There is a print of it, 


Over the doors, fwo pieces of cattle, by Roſa di Tivoli, 


The Cabinet 


1s twenty-one feet and a half, by twenty-two and a half, hung with green 
velvet. Over the chimney is a celebrated picture of Rubens's wife; by Van- 
dyck 3 ; it was fitted for a pannel in her own cloſet in Rubens's houſe, She is 


nn black fatin, with a hat on, a whole length ; the hands and the drapery are 
remarkably good. | es 


Rubens family, by Jordans of Antwerp; Rubens is playing on a lute, 
his firſt wife is ſitting with one of their children on her lap, and two others 
before her. There are ſeveral other figures, and genii in the air. Five feet 


nine inches high, by four feet five inches and a half wide. This F be- 
longed t to the duke of Portland. 


A winter- piece, by 8 Baſſan. Three feet eight inches and a half 
bigh, by five feet eleven and three quarters wide. 


A 3 by Leonardo Baſſan. Three feet eight inches and a half 
vor. . LI high, 
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Theſe two were in the 
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high, by five feet eleven and three quarters, wide. 
collection of moniſieur de la Vrilliere. 


Boors af cards, by Teniers Site foot four inches high, by one foot ten wide. 


Chriſt appearing to Mary in the garden; an exceedingly fine picture, by 
Pietro da Cortona, One foot nine inches and a half high, by one foot eight 


inches wide, 


The judgment of Paris by Aiidida Schiavone. 


Kate, That al the pictures | in this room, except the 3 chat have 1 not 
| the ſizes ſet down, are very ſmall, TY 


Midas judging b between Pan and abel, by ditto. 


Chriſt laid in the Sale 5 of tlie fineſt pictures that Parmegiano ever 
painted, and for which there is a tradition that he was knighted by the duke 
of Parma : there are eleven figures ;. the expreſſion, the drawing and colour- 
ing, the perſpective, and chiaro ſcuro, are as fine as poſſible. The figure of 
1 of Arimathea is Parmegiano's owti portrait: there are two drawings 
in the grand duke s collection for this picture, but with variations from what 
he executed: in one of theſe, Joſeph has his hands extended like Paul 
preaching at Athens, in the cartoon of Raphael: there have been three dif- 


ferent prints made of this picture and the e for it. 


The Adrien of hs magi, by Velvet Brueghel: there are a mültitule of | 

Kite figures, 'all finiſhed with the greateſt Dutch exactneſs: the ideas too are 

a little Dutch; for the Ethiopian king is dreſt in a ſurplice with boots and 
ſpurs, and brings for a * a gold model of a modern ſhip. 


The virgin and child; a 2 Piaf picture, by Baroccio ; but the dar- 
ing Is full of faults, - | 


Naked Venus ſleeping; a moſt 1 nfo 1 by 4 Annibal Caracei; the 
eontours and the colouring vey * 
: Head 


I 
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* Head of Dobſon's father, by Dobſon. 


Saint John, a head, by Carlo Dolci. There is another of theſe at Burleigh. 


Head of Innocent the tenth, by Velaſco. He was ſent by the king of Spain 


to draw this pope's picture. When the pope ſent his chamberlain to pay him, 


he would not receive the money, ſaying the king his maſter always paid him 
with his own hand: the pope humoured him. This pope was of the Pam- 
Philii family, was reckoned the uglieſt man of his time, and was raiſed to 
the papacy by the intrigues of his fifter-in-law donna Olympia, a moſt beau- 
tiful woman and his miſtreſs f. There is a half-length at Chiſwick of the 


ſame pope, by Andrea Sacchi. 


A boy” 8 bead with a lute, by Cavalier Luti. 


Friars giving meat to the poor, by Jokn Miel. One foot ſeven inches and 
a half high, by two feet two inches wide, | . 


Its companion, 


A dying officer at confeſſion, by 1 very bright „ and 


fine expreſſion. One foot fix inches and a half high, by two feet one inch 


and three quarters wide. 


2 n four different MSS. of Vertue, I find that 
this picture belonged to Richardſon, and is cer- 
tainly the portrait of Vanderdort, keeper of king 


Charles's pictures, and who, on having miſlaid 
a fine ſmall picture, and not being able to find it 
when aſked for it by the king, hangee himſelf. 


Vide ae: on 1 Graphics. 


+ Amelot de la Houflaie relates the following | 
remarkable ſtory as the foundation of this pope's 


Hatred to the French, and of his perſecution of 


the family of his predeceſſor Urban the eighth. 


While cardinal Barberini, Urban's nephew, was 
legate in France, he went to ſee the curious lis 
brary and collection of the ſieur Du Mouſtier. 
Monſignor Pamphilio, who attended him, flipped 
a mall and ſcarce book i into his pocket. As they 


were going away, the legate ſhut the door, and 
deſired Du Mouſtier to examine whether he had 


loſt any book. He immediately miſſed the ſtolen 


one. The cardinal bid him ſearch all his train: 
but Pamphilio refuling to be examined, they came 
to blows; and Du Mouſtier, getting the better by 


the prelate's being encumbered in his long habit, 


beat him ſeverely, and found the book in his poc- 


kets Mem. Hift. vol. i. p. 362. In Howes Letters 


are the following particulars relatin g to this] pope: 
Among other paſquils this was one, Papa magis 


amat Olympiam quam Olympum.“ Leit. 48, book 
4th. And afterwards, **Tis true he is one of the 
hardeſt favoured popes that ſat in the chair a 
great while, ſo that ſome call him I'vomo di tre 


pelle, the man with three hairs; for he barh no 
more beard on his chin.“ 
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Its companion. 
Boors at cards ; by Teniers. 
Boors drinking, its. e W by Oſtade. 


Chriſt laid in the fopulclire, by Giacomo Baſſan; a very 1 picture; "Hy 


the lights are laid on ſo thick, that it ſeems quite baſſo-relievo. It is a fine 


deſign for a great altar-piece which he has painted at Padua. This picture 


was a preſent to lord Orford, from James earl of OY n of the 
garter, and embaſſador at Paris. 


Holy family, with ſaint John on a lamb, by Windes, a feviolar of Ru- 
bens, who has made a large picture, from whence this is taken, now in the 


palace pitti, at Florence: this is finely finiſhed, and the cen neater 


than Rubens'. 


% 


"” family, by Rottenhamer, 
The virgin and child, by Alexander Veroneſe ; painted: on black marble. 


Three ſoldiers ; 3 a fine little picture, by Salvator Roſa, i in his brighteſt 


manner. 


The virgin wh the child in ker arms; by Murillio, on black marble, A 
preſent from fir Mon Keene, embaſſador at Madrid. 


The virgin with the child i in her arms aſlep by Sebaſtian Concha. 


Edward the Garth, an original ſmall wht length, by Holbein: it was in 


the royal collection, and, upon the diſperſion of king Charles's pictures in the 
rebellion, ſold into Portugal. where it was bought by lord Tyrawley, em- 
baſſador to the court of Liſbon, and by him ſent as a preſent to lord Orford. 
Within the frame is written in golden letters, Edvardus Dei gratia ſextus rex 


Anglia, & * & Hibernia. 


6 | 3 
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Laban ſearching for his images, by Sebaſtian Bourdon. When Jacob 
withdrew privately from Laban, Rachael ſtole her father's idols, which he 
purſued them to demand. Gen. xxxi. 33. Three feet one inch _ three 
quarters high, by four feet four inches and a half wide. 


The banqueting-houſe ceiling. 111 is the original deſign of Rubens for the 
middle compartment of that ceiling, and repreſents the aſſumption of king 
James the firſt into heaven; it belonged to ſir Godfrey Kneller, who ſtudied 
it much, as is plain from bis ſketch for king William's picture in the parlour, 
Two feet eleven inches high, by one foot nine inches and a half wide. 


E ſketches. of Rubens for ——_ 2 8c. on the entry of the 
infant Ferdinand of Auftria into Antwerp; they are printed with a deſcription 


of that feſtival. They are about two feet and a half ſquare. They were 
Mir. Norton's, and colt him 180l, at ic Peter Lely's ſale, 


Bathſheba bringing Abiſhag to David; an eee ugly high-finiſhed picture 


in varniſh, by Vanderwerffe; a preſent to lord Orford from the duke of 
Chandos, Two feet ten inches high, by two feet three wide. 


Two flower- pieces, moſt highly finiſhed, by Van Huyſum. His brother 
lived with lord Orford, and painted moſt of the pictures in the attic ſtory 
here. Two feet ſeven inches high, by two feet two wide. 
Chriſt and Mary 3 in the garden, by Philippo Laura. 

: The holy family, by John Bellino. It belonged to Mr. Law. 


A landſcape with figures, K Bourgognone, in the manner of Salvator Roſa. 


Its companion, with ſoldiers. 
| Two ſmall lundſeapes by Gafpar Pouſſin. 


Over the door into the bed-chamber, che holy ah by Matteo mt 
a a moſt uncommon hand, and a very fine picture. Three feet ſeven inches 


and 
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and a half high, by five feet two and a half wide. It belonged to count 
Plattemberg, the. emperor's. miniſter- at Rome, ho had carried all his pic- 
tures thither and died there. They were ſent to Amfter dam to be ſold, 
where Mr. Trevor bought this for fir Rgbert Walpole. Lord Burliogton has 
a head by the ſame maſter, who was a Venetian: there are no others 1 in Eng- 
| m of We hand. 


W 1 


2 th . the ne of the i ingocents, 121 Sebaſtian Roundon. 
| Four feet had half an inch bich, by five feet eight wide. 


Dow the ather ug the. death of 28 by Velaſco. Fhree feet three 
n high, by four ert ten Wages 


Saint ale 4 a yery | Coal 1 by Elſheimer : a preſent from fir 


Ef 4 .£ DS 


| Henry Bedingfield. Here is a very co men error among the Roman catho- 


%% Get © AS Bit d 


lic painters ; in the diſtant landſkip is a bermit, with an oratory « of the vir 
gin Mary, at the time that faint Chriſtopher is carrying Jeſus yet a child, 

At Bologna there is an old picture of. the ſalutation, where the angel finds the 
virgin Mary praying before a crucifix, with the Officium beatz yirginis in her 
hand. 'In Evelyn's Preface to his tranſlation of * The idea of the perfection of 
painting, he mentions a picture of Moſes in the bullruſhes, by Paul Veroneſe, 


in 2 which \ Fharnalt my rat ee by; 2 1 0 11 Swils. 


The Marble Pee: 


Ohe entire ſide of this - room is 1 with Rane for "> Re TR ſup- 
ported with columns. of Plymouth marble. - Over. the chimney-1s a fine piece 
of alto relievo in ſtatuary-marble, after the antique, by 5 and before 


Hne . of We itables,;a large glanite ciſtern. 


Kees e earl of Danby, a fine whole length in the garter. rohes, by 
Vandyck. This lord was ſon of ſir John Danvers, by Elizabeth daughter of 
John Nevil lord Latimer ſon- in a gf queen Catharine Parr, and was firſt 
. diſtinguiſhed by his behaviour in the war in the Low Countries, where be 


ſſerved under prince Mautice, and afterwards in France under Idenry IV. 
e che Was knighted for his,valgur. * the zh Wars he Was ligutenant- 


* 


{en 
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general of the horſe, and ſerjeant- major of the whole army, under Retert 
carl of Effex and Charles lord Movintjoy, In the firſt of king James I. he 
was made baron of Daunteſey, and afterwards lord preſident of Munſter and 
governor of Icky, By king Charles I. he was created earl of Danby, 


made a privy-counſellor and knight of the garter. He founded the phy ſic- 
garden at Oxford, and died aged 71, 1643, at Cornbury, and is buried at 
Daunteſey in Wiltſhire, where he built an alms-houſe and free-ſchool. His 
elder brother fir Charles loſt his life in the earl of Fſſex's inſurrection, temp. 
Eliz. This picture was given to lord Orford by fir Joſeph Danvers. Lord 
Danby built the houſe at Cirenceſter, now-lord Bathurſt's. 


Sir Thomas Wharton, brother of Philip lord Wharton, and knight of the 
Bath; Who length, by 1 From the Wharton collection. 


Two a over the door, by Michael Angelo Campidoglio From 


Mr. Scawen 8 collection. 
The aſcenſion, by Paul Veroinle, over a door. 


The apoſiles after the aſcenſion, dino. 


The Hall 


Is a cube of forty; - with à ſtone gallery rownd. three ſides, © ö The ceiling 


and the frieze of boys are by Altan. The has-teliefs over the chimney and 
doors are from the antique. ied = | 


The 6 over the great door; and the boys over the leſſer doors, are by 
Ryſbrach. In the frieze are bas-reliefs of fir Robert Walpole and Catharine 
lis firſt lady, "and of lofd Walpole theif eldeſt fon and Margaret Rolle his 
Wilke. From the ceiling a * latitefn wor eiten kandkes, of copper gilt. 


* Ben Jonfon, 3 in his Foreſt, Poem 2d, bes x; imagine thereras —.— old de or ballad 
theſe lines on Penibprſt x Lg Ly written on a lantern of ſome” great man at that 
time, from whence was taken the. Craftſman; 

Thou art not; Penſhurſt, built to envious e, v. hich made fo much noiſe about this lantern at 
Of touch or marble; nor canſt boaſt a row | Houg ghton. "This lantern has fince been ſold to 

Of poliſhed pillars, or a roof of gold; a the 635 of Cheſterſield, and Is replaced by a 


> 


Thou haſt no lantern whereof tales are told. French luſtre. 8 
| EO. | | | Over | 
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Marcus Aurelius, antique. 
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Over the chimney is is a buſt of ſir Robert Walpole, earl of Orford, by 


Ryibrach, 


Before a niche, over againſt the chimney, is the Laocoon, a fine caſt i in 


bronze, by Girardon, bought by lord Walpole at Paris, 


On the tables, the Tiber and the Nile | in bronze, from the antiques in the 


capitol at Rome, 


Two vaſes in bronze, from the antiques in the villas of Medici and Borg- 


heſe at Rome. 


The buſt of a woman, a moſt beautiful antique, 


The buſ of a Roman empreſs, antique *, 


Ul 


On Terms and Conſoles round the Hall are the following Buſts 


Traja an, ditto, - 


and Heads ; "ES 


cardinal Alexander Albani, and by him to 


Septimius Severus, ditto, = two were given to general Churchill by 


Commodus, ditto; 


A young Hercules, ditto, 


* This and the laſt were Wan * Mrs. 
Vernon's at Twickenham park, which belonged 
to Robert earl of Eſſex, the celebrated favourite 


of queen Elizabeth, who having promiſed fir 


Francis Bacon to get him made ſolicitor-general, 


juſt before his own diſgrace, and not being able 


to perform it, gave fir Francis this villa to make 


him amends. Sir Francis entertained the queen 
here, and preſented her with a ſonnet of his own 


compoſing, to intercede for the earl's pardon. He 


ſir Robert Walpole. 


foon after fold Twickenham-park for eighteen 
hundred pounds. From thence it came into the 
ear] of Cardigan's family ; they ſold it to king 


William: he gave it to his favourite, lord Albe- 


marle, who ſold it to Mr. Vernon, after whoſe 
widow's death lord Montrath bought it for fiſteen 


thouſand pounds. Bacon, in a letter to his bro- 


ther Antony, calls it © that wholeſome pleaſant 
lodge and finely defigned endl Bacon Papers, 
vol. i. 486. 


Baceio 
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1 Baccio Bandinelli, by himſelf. 
Fauſtina ſenior, antique. 

A a Comin, antique, 
Homer, modern. : 
Heſiod, ditto, | 
Jupiter, antique. 

| A philoſopher, ditto, | 


5 3 | | Heads. | 
Hadrian, ditto. 


Pollux, ditto, . | 
Going from the Salon, down the great Steps through the 

Gaarden, you enter a Porch adorned with Buſts of 
Minerva. 1 
25 (By Camillo Ruſconi. 


Antinous. | 


Apollo Belvedere. 
A philoſopher s head, antique. : 


Juli Pia Seven, ditto 


Out of this you g0 into a Veſtibule * kao in the Niches 
are {1x Vaſes of Volterra Alabaſter, This leads into 


Vor. It. e 1 Mm — — The 
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The Gallery, 


OF THE 


Which is ſeventy-three feet long, by twenty-one feet high: the middle 
riſes eight feet higher, with windows all round ; the ceiling is a deſign of 
Serlio's in the inner library of ſaint Mark at Venice, and was brought from 
thence by Mr. Horace Walpole, junior; the frieze is taken from the Sibyl's 


temple at Tivoli. 
with Norwich damaſk. 


There are two chimneys, and the whole room is hung 
c. It was intended originally for a green-houſe; but 
on fir Robert Walpole's reſigning his employments February 9, 1742, it was 


fitted up for his pictures, which had hung in his houſe in Downing: ſtreet. 
That houſe belonged to the crown: king George the firſt gave it to baron 


Bothmar, the Hanoverian miniſter, for life. 
ſecond offered it to fir Robert Walpole; but he would only accept it for his 


On his death king George the 


office of firſt lord of the treaſury, to which poſt he got it annexed for ever. 


Over the fartheſt chimney is that capital picture, and the firſt in this cob. 


teftion, The doctors of the church : 
neſs of the virgin, who is above in the clouds. 


they are conſulting on the immaculate- 
This has been a moſt con- 


troverted point in che Romiſh church. Bonoſus, 'biſhop of Naiſſus in Dacia, 


was one of the firſt who held that the virgin Mary had other children after 


Chriſt ; which was reckoned a great hereſy. He was condemned for it by 
pope Dematus, ſuſpended by the council of Capua, cenſured by the biſhops 
of Macedon, who declared their abhorrence of this deteſtable error as they 
called it, and wrote againſt by pope Syricius. His followers were ſtyled 


Bonoſiacs, or Bonoſians. 
anno 383, and before him by Tertullian. 
virginity of the virgin Mary were ſtyled Antidicomarianites. 


and ſaint Ambroſe were two of the principal champions for the virginity, and 


1 probably the chief figures in this picture. Vide Bower's Hiſtory of the Popes, 
vol. i. 263, This pretended hereſy is founded on the 25th verſe of the firſt 


chapter of ſaint Matthew, where it is faid, that Joſeph knew not his wife 


till ſhe had brought forth her firſt-born ; and from James and John being 
frequently called the brethren of Chriſt. 


In anſwer to this laſt evidence the 


orthodox ſay, that among the Jews all near relations are called brothers, and 


that James and John were only firſt couſins to Chriſt, 


It is obſervable, that 


Raphael has followed the opinion of the virgin Mary having had other chil- 
Grid, in many of his pictures, particularly in The laſt ſupper, | in this collec- 


tion, 


— 


This doctrine had been taught before by Helvidius 
Thoſe who oppoſed the perpetual 
Saint Jerom 
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tion, he having drawn faint James extremely like Jeſus Chriſt. There has 
been another controverſy in the Romiſh church, which is more properly 

called the queſtion of the immaculate conception : viz, Whether the virgin 
was conceived in original ſin, though ſanctified in her mother's womb, or 
was preſerved from that ſtain of general infection by a ſpecial privilege, on 
the foreſight of the merits of Chriſt, whom ſhe was to bear. Albertus 
Magnus and his followers maintained the firſt againſt many learned doctors, 
who defended her exemption from original ſin; and the debate grew ſo 
warm, that it was judged neceſſary to put an end to it by a public diſputa- 
tion. It was in defence of the immaculate conception that the famous Duns 
Scotus obtained the name of the Subtile Doctor. Vide Antiquities of the Eng- 
io Franciſcans, page 129. I cannot help obſerving, that the celebrated 
picture at Windſor of this doctor muſt be ideal; for he died in the year 1308, 
when there was no ſuch thing as a tolerable painter: beſides, that portrait 
repreſents him as an elderly man, whereas he was not thirty-four when he 
died. In the year 1387 the Dominicans were expelled the univerſity of Pa- 
ris, for oppoſing the immaculate conception, and many of them were killed, 
In 1438, the council of Baſil declared it immaculate; and laſtly, in 1655, 
Alexander VII. peremptorily determined it to be ſo. . Paul V. had been 
preſſed to make it an article of faith; but he had been ſo mortified with the 
event of his rupture with and interdi& of the Venetians, that he would not 
venture occaſioning a new ſchiſm. He contented himſelf to forbid the con- 
trary to be taught publicly. Vide Yoltaire's Univ. Hiſt. vol. iv. 222. 


About the year 1670, the Spaniſh Jeſuits prevailed on Charles II. * to re- 
queſt from the court of Rome that a definition might be made of the imma- 
culate conception; and the famous cardinal Nidhard, who had been prime 
miniſter to the queen regent, and was then in honourable baniſhment as em- 

baſſador to Clement IX. was ordered to write for the queſtion; which he did, 
and pretended to prove that the immaculate conception was morally, phyſi- 
cally, metaphyſically, and infallibly certain. The court of Rome gave a 
bull that was rather favourable to the Dominicans. Yide Bayle i in artic. Nid- 
hard; and for a more particular account, the article of Mill in the General Dic- 
 tionary, vol. vii. page 5 59, and Geddes's Tratts, vol. iii. page 113, 189, Mont- 
faucon relates, that when he viſited Italy, ſignor Belcreddi of Pavia had a li- 


* Biſhop Burnet ſays that, when that prince, ed, that * ſucceſſor ſhould forfeit the. crown if 
Charles II. called the duke of Anjou to the Spa- he did not maintain the immaculate conception of 
niſn ſucceſſion, among other penalties he enjoin- the virgin. Vol. ii. 251. | 


Mm 2 | „ © 
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brary full of becks! in behalf of the immaculate conception, moſt of them 

written by Franeiſcans. Diar. Ital. qu. p. 26. In the year 1678, Inno- 
cent XI. ſuppreſſed the miſſal or office of the immaculate conception of the 
virgin, In Spain, they write under all her Pictures, concebida ſin peccado 
originate. In Luffan's Hiſt. of Charles VI. it is ſaid, page 173, vol. ii. that 
the Dominicans, in the year 1388, made a fund of 120,000 crowns (a vaſt 

ſum at that time) to tt on. their cauſe againſt the immaculate con- 
W | 


In this ho which is | by. Guido i in his o büghteſt manner, and perfeclly 
preſerved, there are ſix old men as large as life. The expreſſion, drawing, 
deſign, and colouring, wonderfully fine. In the clouds is a beautiful virgin 
(1 | all in white, and before her a ſweet little angel flying. Eight feet eleven 
ww - inches high, by ſix feet wide. After fir Robert had bought this picture, 
i and it was gone to Civita Vecchia to be ſhipped for England, Innocent XIII. 
then pope, remanded. it back, as being too fine to be let go out of Rome; 
but on hearing who had bought it, he gave permiſſion for its being ſent away 
again. It was in the colleQion of the marquis Angeli, and was e 
by" Giacomo Freii. 15 ä 


Ober the other chimney, The predigal ſon, by Salvator Roſa. This fine 
pickure was brought out of Italy by fir Robert Geare f, and carried back by 
him when he went to live there. On his death it was ſent back to England 
to be ſold. Eight feet three inches high, by ſix feet five and a half wide. 


2 Meleager and Atalanta, a cartoon, by Rubens, larger than life; broughs 
out of Flanders by general Wade: it being deſigned for eipeſtry; all the 
weapons are in the left hand of the figures. Ten feet ſeven inches high; 
by twenty feet nine and a half wide. For the ſtory ſee Ovid's Metamorphoſes, 
lib. 3˙ When en Wade built his tale | in Burlington. garden, lord Bur- 


IS There is a paſſage in Rabelais "RY 1ſt, ms e Cordelier's maintaining that 8 the 
chap. 7, which evidently alludes to this con- three days of Chriſt's interment the hypoſtatic 
troverſy, where he ſays that Scotus's opinion union was diiſolved: this drew great odium on 
was reckoned heretical, who affirmed that Gar- the Cordeliere. Vide Hume Gelee on religion, 
gantua's own mother gave him ſuck, and could page 48. 

draw out of her breaſts at one time 1402 pipes + This 8 I ſuppoſe, had a collection 5 
and nine pails of milk. The Jacobins, who a picture of Michael Angelo delle battaglie at 
were always unpopular for denying the immacu- Wilton is ſaid to have coſt 300 piſtoles. See 
late conception, got a triumph in the 15th cen- Kennedy's Account of Wilton, p. 70. 


cf lington 


1 » © 4 * * 2 * * 
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lington gave the deſign for 1 it. The only direction the general gave was, that 
there might be a particular place for this picture; but when the great room 


was finiſhed, there were ſo many ornaments and correſponding doors, that 


there was no room for the picture; and the general, not knowing what to do 
with it, fold it to fir Robert Walpole. 


Ko markets, by Snyders ; one of fowl, and another of 6h, another of 
fruit, and the fourth of herbs. There are two more of them at Munich, 


a horſe and a fleſh market; each ſix feet nine inches and a half high, by 
eleven feet one and a half wide, Mr. Pelham bas four markets by Sny- 
ders like theſe, hi he bought at marſhal Wade's ſale, the figures. by Long 


1 Cartiva leaping into the OY. an exceeding fine picture, by 
Mola. There are multitudes of figures, fine attitudes, and great expreſſions 

of paſſion, To ornament the diſtant proſpect, he has committed ſome ana- 
chroniſms, by placing among the buildings an amphitheatre, which were of 
far later invention, and the Pantheon with the portico of Agrippa. Now 
Pompey was the firſt that made a laſting theatre; befare him they were tem- 
porary, and often deſtroyed by public unde Statilius Taurus built the 
firſt amphitheatre | in the fourth conſulſhip of Auguſtus, This action of Cur- 
tius happened in the year 391 U. C. and the portico was built by Agrippa 
(who died 741 U. C.) in his third conſulſhip, as appears by the inſcription 
ſtill remaining: M. Agrippa. L. F. Cos. III. fecit. The ſtory of this ex- 
ploit is thus told by Livy : © Eodem anno (ſeil. U. C. 391.) ſeu. motu terræ, 

ſeu qui vi alia, forum medium fermè ſpecu vaſto collapſum in immenſam 
altitudinem dicitur : neque eam voraginem conjectu terræ, quam pro ſe quiſ- 
que gereret, expleri potuiſſe, prius quam deum monitu quæri cœptum, quo 
plurimam P. R. poſſet. Id enim illi loco dicandum vates canebant, fi rem- 
publicam Romanam perpetuam eſſe vellent. Cum Marcum Curtium juvenem 

bello egregium, caſtigaſſe ferunt dubitantes, an ullum magis Romanum bonum, 
quam arma virtuſque eſſet. Silentio facto, templa deorum immortalium, 
| quz foro imminent, capitoliumque intuentem, et manus nunc in cœlum, 

nunc in patentes terræ hiatus, ad Deos Manes porrigentem ſe devoviſſe: equo 
deinde quam poterat maxime exornato inſidentem, armatum ſe in ſpecum 
immiſiſſe, donaque ac fruges ſuper eum à multitudine virorum ac mulierum 
congeſtas: lacumque Curtium non ab antiquo illo T. Tatii milite Curtio 
Metio, ſed ab hoe appellatuin.” lib. vii. cap. 6, This picture is ſix feet four 


inches 
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inches and a half high, by eleven feet four inches and a quarter wide and, 
with the next, belonged to Gibbons the carver. ' 


* 


"erate Cocles defending the — Its companion. Thus deſcribed 
by Livy, lib. it. cap. X. Quum hoſtes adeſſent, pro ſe quiſque in urbem 
ex agris demigrant: urbem ipſam ſepiunt præſidiis: alia muris, alia. Tiberi 
objecto videbantur tuta: pons ſublicius iter pæne hoſtibus dedit; ni unus vir 
fuiſſet, Horatius Cocles (id munimentum illo die fortuna urbis Romanæ 
habuit), qui poſitus forte in ſtatione pontis, quum captum repentino impetu 
janiculum, atq; inde citatos decurrere hoſtes vidiſſet; trepidamque turbam 
ſuorum arma ordineſq; relinquere, reprehenſans ſingulos, obſiſtens, obteſ- 
'tanſq; deüm & hominum fidem, teſtabatur: nequicguam deſerto præſidio cos 
fugere, fi tranſitum pontem d tergo reliquiſſent: jam plns hoſtium in palatio Ca- 
Pitoliogue, quam in Faniculo fore. Itaque monere, præcipere, ut pontem ferro, 
igni, quacunque vi poſſent, interrumpant : ſe impetum hoſtium, quantum corpore 
uno poſſet obſitt, excepturum. Vadit inde in primum aditum pontis : inſig- 
niſq; inter conſpecta cedentium pugnæ terga, obverſis cominus ad ineundum 
prælium armis, ipſo miraculo audaciæ obſtupefecit hoſtes: duos tamen cum 
eo pudor tenuit, Sp. Larcium ac T. Herminium, ambos claros genere factiſ- 

que: cum his primam periculi procellam, & quod tumultuoſiſſimum pugnæ 
erat, parumper ſuſtinuit, deinde eos quoque ipſos exigua parte pontis relicta, 
revocantibus qui reſcindebant, cedere in tutum coegit. Circumferens inde 
truces minaciter oculos ad proceres Etruſcorum : nunc ſingulos provocare : 
nunc increpare omnes : ſervitia regum ſuperborum, ſue libertatis immemores, 
alienam oppugnatum venire. Cunctati aliquamdiu ſunt, dum alius alium, ut 
prælium incipiant, circumſpectant: pudor deinde commovit aciem, & cla- 
more ſublato undiq; in unum hoſtem tela conjiciunt: quæ quum in objecto 
cuncta ſcuto hæſiſſent, neque ille minus obſtinatus ingenti pontem obtineret 
gradu: jam impetu conabantur detrudere virum, quum ſimul fragor rupti 
pontis, ſimul clamor Romanoruni alacritate perfecti operis ſublatus, pavore 
ſubito impetum ſuſtinuit. Tum Cocles, Tiberine Vater, inquit, te ſantic 
precor, hac arma & hunc militem propitio flumine accipias : ita ſic armatus in 
Tiberim deſiluit: multiſque ſuper incidentibus telis incolumis ad ſuos tra- 
navit, rem auſus plus famæ habituram ad pofteros, quam fidei, Grata erga 
tantam virtutem civitas fuit : ſtatua i in comitio poſita: agri quantum uno die 
circumaravir, datum, privata quoque inter publicos honores ſtudia emine- 
bant: nam in magna inopia pro domeſticis copüs unuſquiſque | ei aliquid, 
fraudans ſe * victu fas, contulit,” e 


ü LE 1 lioneſs 
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greater ſtyle, than the attitude of the lioneſs, Five feet fix inches high, by 
eight boot wow 


Architecture. It is a kind of a ſtreet with various marble palaces in per- 
ſpective, like the Strada Nuova at Genoa: the buildings and bas-reliefs are 
extremely fine; the latter eſpecially are fo like the hand of Polydore, that I 
ſhould rather think that this picture is by this maſter, than by Julio Romano, 
whole it is called. There are ſome figures, but very poor ones, and un- 
doubtedly not by the ſame hand as the reſt of the picture: there is an officer 
kneeling by a woman, who ſhows the virgin and child in the clouds lifting 
under a rainbow. | 


About the year 1525, Julio Romano made deſigns for Aretine's Putana 

errante, which were engraved by Marc Antonio, for which the latter was 
put in priſon, and Julio fled to Mantua. 'Two years after Rome was ſacked 
the pope [Clement VII.] whom he kept in priſon : it is ſuppoſed the figure 
the figure fitting on the ſteps 1s certainly Aretine, and the man in priſon in 
the corner Marc Antonio. Vide Bayle in artic. Aretine. This picture was a 


preſent” to lord Orford, from general Charles Churchill, 
three quarters high, by fix feet eleven wide. ET : 


bought at Mr. wad 8 * em . * 


dube of . 0h when he went governor to Jamaica. 


A lioneſs and two lions, by Rubens . Nothing can be livelier, or in a 


by Charles V. who made public proceſſions and prayers for the delivery of 
kneeling in this picture is Charles V. who is prompted by Religion to aſk 
pardon of the virgin (above in the clouds) for having ſo ill treated the pope : 
Five feet fix inches 


An old woman ſitting | in a chair, a Portrait three quarters, by Rubens, 


An old woman RE z an extremely fine portrait, he Boll, bought at the- 


* When Tomo Chick, the Indian king; and 
his company were in England, about the year 


in the Tower, animals they had never ſeen: it 
was faid in the public papers that they were 


replied, that He who had ventured himſelf into 


1736, they were extremely ſurpriſed at the lions 


frightened; which being told to Tomo Chachi, he 


ſo ſtrange and diſtant a country at his great age,. 
could not eaſily be afraid of any thing. After- 
wards ſeeing this picture at fir Robert Walpole's 
in Downing-ſtreet, he ſaid he was ſtill more ſur- 
priſed that any man could draw thoſe beaſts ſo 
well ; and begged a copy, which was painted for 


him by Varelit. | 
_ Cupid 


m ee 
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1 Cupia burning armour, by Ehllabetta Strand, Guido's favourite ſcholar, 
Two feet one inch and a half high, by two feet ſeven and a half wide. , 


The holy family, - a groupe of heads, by Camillo Procaceino. One foot. 
nine inches high, by two feet three and three quarters wide. 8 


An uſurer and his wife, by Quintin Matſis, the blackſmith of Aatwers: 
This picture is finiſhed with the greateſt labour and exactneſs imaginable, and 
was painted for a family in France; it differs very little from one at Windſor, 
which he did for Charles the firſt. Two feet eight inches and a half high, 
by one foot ten and three quarters wide. There is a oy of this Fon at 
Hinchinbrook, and another at Boughton, _ Ws 


| Job's friends bringing him preſents ; ; a fine picture by Guido, which he 
Ky executed in large, and in his brighteſt | manner, in the church of the 
Mendicants at Bologna: this is dark, but there is moſt maſterly ſkill in the 
naked, and in the diſpoſition of the 6 rar Ie ig one TR high, by 
two feet four and a half wide, | 


 Ruropky a fine Lids; by Paul Brill; the . by Domiaichinl. Two 
feet five nn high, bY: three feet hve and three N wide. 3 


2 Africa ; its companion. Theſe. two came out of che numerous s colleRtion 
- of the counteſs de la Verrue at Paris. 


Dives and Lazarus, by Paul Veroneſe. | There are few of him kite than 
this; the building is particularly good. Two feet ſeven and a half high, by 
three feet ive wide. It belonged to monſieur de Morville, ſecretary of ſtate 

in F rance. 1 5 


The pe nen of Cyrus, by Caltiglione; 3 a very capital picture of this 
maſter. The ſubject is taken from Juſtin, lib. i. cap. 4. « Paſtori regii 
pecoris puerum exponendum tradit. Ejus uxor audita regli infantis expoſi- 
tione, ſummis precibus rogat ſibi afferri oſtendique puerum. Cujus precibus 
fatigatus paſtor, reverſus in ſilvam. invenit juxta infantem canem fœminam, 
parvulo ubera præſtantem, & a feris alitibuſque defendentem. Two feet 
four inches and a half high, by three feet fix and a quarter wide. 


Its 
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Its companion. The ſubject, which ſeems at firſt to be the tory of Or- 
pheus, but certainly is not, from the principal figure being thrown into the 


diſtant landſcape, was gueſſed by lord Orford to be taken from this ſtanza of 


the I on ode, lib. ii. of Horace : 4 


Bacchnw 1 in remotis carmina rupibus 

Vidi docentem (credite poſteri); 

Nymphaſque diſcentes, & aures 
Capripedum Satyrorum acutas. 


The adoration of the ſhepherds, by old Palma, from the collection of 


monſieur de la Vrilliere, ſecretary of ſtate 1 in France. Two feet ſix inches 


high, by three feet ten wide. 


5 The holy family, by ditto. Two feet ſeven inches we” a half high, by 
four feet five wide: from Mr. Flinck s collection. 


A fine moon-light N with a cart overturning, by Rubens. Two 


feet ten inches high, by four feet one wide. It was lord Cadogan 8, and has 
been engraved. | 


"0 nymph and ſhepherd, by Carlo „et Three feet four inches high, 
by four feet one and a half wide. Mr. en Stanhope had another of the 
| fame deſign, but much darker. 


Two women, an emblematical pickure, by paris Bourdon. Three feet ſix 


inches high, by four feet two wide: from Mr, Flinck's collection. 


Abraham, Sarah, and Hagar, by Pietro Cortona. The Ciren Duke has : A 
mall ſketeh of this, but reverſed, and with the Sarah and other figures at a 


diſtance. The Hagar is much fairer thami in this. Six feet ten inches high, 
by ſix tix beet one wide, 


Abraham 8  acrifice, by Rs Abraham $ head, and the naked 
body of Iſaac, are very fine; the painter has avoided much of the horror of 
the ſtory, by making Aha cover the boy s face, to hide the horror from 


himſelf. Six feet three inches high, by four feet three and three quarters wide. 
Vor.. II. Nn | The 


8 DESCRIPTION OF THE 


The old man and his ſons with the bundle of flicks, by Salvator Roſa, | in 
his fine taſte. Six feet high, by four feet two and a half wide, 


The adoration of the FI LEY octagon, a moſt perfect and capital pic- 
ture of Guido, not inferior to The doctors: the beauty of the virgin, the de- 
licacy of her and the child (which is the ſame as in the Simeon's arms in 
the ſalon), the awe of the ſhepherds, and the chiaro- oſcuro of the whole pic- 
ture, which is in the fineſt preſervation, are all incomparable ; - you ſee the 
ſhepherds ready to cry out to one another, Deus! Deus ille, Menalca | There 
is one of this ſame deſign in the church of the Chartreuſe at Naples, large as 
life, oblong, with many more figures, but unfiniſhed. - This belonged to 


monſieur de la Vrilliere. Three feet three inches and a half "Oe way. 
There is a fine print of it. 


The continence of Scipio, by Nicolo Pouſſin; painted with all the purity 
and propriety of an ancient bas- relief. The ſtory is told by Livy, lib. xxvi. 
cap. Fo. Captiva deinde à militibus adducitur ad eum adulta virgo, adeo 
eximia forma, ut, quacunque incedebat, converteret omnium oculus. Scipio, 
percunctatus patriam parenteſque, inter cætera accepit, de eſponſatam eam 
principi Celtiberorum adoleſcenti, cui Allucio nomen erat. Extemplo igitur 
parentibus ſponſoque ab domo accitis, quum interim audiret deperire eum 
ſponſæ amore; ubi primum venit, accuratiore eum ſermone quam parentes 
alloquitur. Juvenis, inquit, juvenem appello : 2 minus fit inter nos hujus 
ſermonis verecundia. Ego, quum ſponſa tua capta d militibus noftris ad me de- 
ducta efſet, audiremque eam tibi cordi efſe, & forma faceret fidem ; quia iþſe, [i 
frut liceret ludo etatis ( præſertim recto & legitimo amore) & non Reſpublica 
animum nofirum occupaſſet, veniam mihi dari ſponſum impenſius amanti vellem : 
tuo, cujus poſſum, amori faveo. Fuit ſponſa tua apud me eddem gud apud 
 foceros tuos parenteſque ſuos werecundid : ſervata tibi eſt, ut inviolatum & dig- 
num me teque dari tibi donum poſſet. Hanc mercedem unam pro eo munere pa- 
ciſcor, amicus populo Romano fis : & ſi me virum bonum credis efſe, quales pa- 
trem patruumque meum jam ante he gentes norant, ſcias multos noſtri ſimiles in 
civitate Romana eſſe : ner ullum in terris populum bodie dici poſſe, quem minus 
tibi hoflem tuiſque eſſe velis, aut amicum malis. Quum adoleſcens, ſimul pu- 
dore gaudioque perfuſus, dextram Scipionis tenens, Deos omnes invecaret ad 


4 gratiam 
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gratiam illi pro ſe referendam : quoniam ſibi nequaquam ſatis facultatis pro ſuo 
animo, atque illius erga | ſe merito, efſet. Parentes inde cognatique virginis 
appellati. Qui, quoniam gratis ſibi redderetur virgo, ad quam redimendam 
ſatis magnum attuliſſent auri pondus, orare Scipionem, . id ab ſe donum ac- 
ciperet, cœperunt: haud minorem ejus rei apud ſe gratiam futuram efſe af- 
firmantes, quam redditæ inviolatæ foret virginis. Scipio, quando tanto opere 
peterent, accepturum ſe pollicitus, poni ante pedes juſſit: vocatoque ad ſe 
Allucio : Super dotem, inquit, quam accepturus q ſocero es, hac tibi a me do- 
talia dona accedent—aurumque tollere, ac ſibi habere juſſit. His lætus donis 
honoribuſque dimiſſus domum, implevit populares laudibus & meritis Sci- 
pionis: Veniſſe Dis ſi emillimum Juvenem, vincentem omnia um armis tum 
benignitate ac beneficiis,” e 


When thus the virtuous conſul had decreed, 

A captive virgin to his tent they lead: 

In her each motion ſhin'd attractive grace, 

And beauty's faireſt features form'd her face. 

A Celtiberian prince her deſtin'd ſpouſe; 

But, more than int'reſt, love had bound their vows— 
Allucius was his name. When Scipio heard 
Ho fond the youth, how for his bride he fear'd ; 

He ſummons to his tribune all her friends : 
Allucius in that number chief attends. 
To him the conſul moſt addreſs'd his word, 
To him, her anxious lover and her lord. 
« A youth myſelf, to thee a youth I call, 

Leſt diſtant awe thy freer ſpeech appall. 

When to my tent this beauteous maid was brought, 

When of your mutual paſſion, I was taught, 

And ſoon her charms confirm'd the ſtory true, 

(For Scipio's ſelf could idolize like you) 

Durſt I indulge the character of age, 

And in a youthful, lawful love engage; 

Did not the commonwealth enjoy me whole, 

And all majeſtic Rome poſleſs my ſoul ; 
Oh! I could love like thee ; like thee could pine; 
Like thee could — but, 8 ſhe is thine! 


Nnz2 — — 
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Inviolate have I preſery” d the maid ; 
Not purer in her native courts ſhe ſtay'd: 
Pure, as becomes a Roman chief to give; 
Pure, as becomes thy paſſion to receive. 
The ſole return for this fair boon I aſk ; 
To live a friend to Rome be all thy taſk : 
And if in me ſome virtue you have known, 
As other Scipios in this realm have ſhown ; | 
Think many ſuch ſpring from her glorious womb, 
And learn to love the virtuous ſons of Rome.“ 


; This Raume belonged to monſeur & Morville, and is three fret eight 
inches and three 5 high, by five feet two wide. 


Moſes ſtriking the rock, by Nicolo Pouſſin. There is a great fault! in it; 


Moſes is by no means the principal figure, nor is he ſtriking the rock an- 
grily, and with a great air, but ſeems rather ſcraping out the water. The 
thirſt in all the figures, the piety in the young man lifting his father to the 
ſtream, and the devotion in others, are extremely fine. It was painted for 


Stella, and bought in the beginning of the laſt war between France and the 


' emperor Charles VI. of a French nobleman, who declared he ſold it to pay 
for his campaign equipage. Three feet eleven inches and a half high, by 


ſix feet three and a half wide. It has been engraved. 


The placing Chriſt in che ſepulehre, over the door, by Ludovico Caracci. 
Six feet three inches high, oy five feet one wide. | 


Moſes in the + kitties; by Le Save 2 aden! to lord Orford hom the 


duke of Montagu. Seven feet one inch high, by four feet _ and a half 
wade, There! is a print of it. ; 


"The 3 of che Magi, by Carlo Maratti. He has painted another 
of them in the church of the Venetian St. Mark at To. — feet eleven 
inches high, 1 four feet four wide. 


Cows and ſheep, by Teniers, in his beſt manner 3 one foot eleven inches 
| high, by two ach nine wide, | BEES 


A landſcape 
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A landſcape with a caſcade and ſheep a very fine picture, by Gaſpar 


Pouſſin. It was bought at the late earl of. Halifax's ſale. One foot eleven 
inches high, by two feet nine wide. Pond publiſhed a print of it. 


The laſt ſupper, by Raphael. It was in the Arundel collection, and is men- 


tioned in the catalogue of thoſe pictures; from thence it came into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the earl of Yarmouth, and from him to ſir John Holland, of whom 


lord Orford bought it. It is in fine preſervation. One foot eight inches 


high, by two feet eight and a half wide. There are various prints from it. 


Solomon's idolatry, by Stella. It is painted on black and gold marble, 
which 1s left untouched in many places for the ground, There are many 
figures finely finiſhed, and ſeveral beautiful airs of women's heads. One foot 
ten inches TO by two feet five and a quarter wide. | 


& hom; a fine picture of Claude Lorrain. There is a bright ſun 8 
ing on the water, and the whole ſhine of the picture is in his very beſt man- 


ner. It belonged to monſieur Morville. Three feet one inch and a * 
high, by four feet two and a half wide. 


A S fas, ditto. A moſt Nad and agreeable picture. There are 
two figures on the fore- ground. Apollo and the Sibyl; ſhe is taking up a 
handful of ſand, for every grain of which ſhe was to live a year. Apollo 


granted her this boon as the price of her perſon, which afterwards ſhe re- 
fuſed him. The promontory is deſigned. for Cumz, the refidence of the 


Sibyl. Among the buildings are the ruins of the caſtellum aquæ Martiæ, 


with the trophies of Marius, which are now placed in the capitol ; the re- 


mains of the building itſelf ſtand near the Colifeum. Three feet two inches 
and three quarters high, by four feet one wide. yk 


Two landſcapes, by Gaſpar Poufin, in his dark manner. That at the upper 


end of the gallery is fine. Theſe two and the latter Claude were in the 


collection of the marquis of Mari. Mr. Edwin, of whom theſe were pur- 
chaſed, had two more; the prince of Wales bought the ſine one of Jonah 
in the ſtorm, the l ſea-piece, I believe, of that hand. Three feet three 
inches and a quarter high, by four feet five and a quarter wide each. 5 
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The Joconda, a fmith's * wife, reckoned the handſomeſt woman of her 
time; ſhe was miſtreſs to Francis I. king of France. By Leonardo da Vinci. 
She would often ſit half-naked, with muſic, for ſeveral hours together, to be 

drawn by him. Mr. Richardſon had another of them. This was monſieur 
de Morville's. Two feet nine inches high, by two feet and a Os No 


Apollo, by Centarinl, A emp of Guido, W manner he imitated. 
Two feet ſeven inches high, by two feet and a quoreer wide, 


The holy family, with angels, by Valerio Caſtelli who tudied Vandyck. 
Two feet five inches high, by one foot eleven and a half wide, ; 


K eagle and Ganymede, by Michael Angelo Buonarotti D 2 ſubject he 
has often repeated, but with alterations. The king has one larger, and the 
queen of Hungary another, printed in Teniers's gallery : there is another 


in the Altieri palace at Rome. Two feet eleven inches high, oy one foot 
85 eleven wide. F . is a _— of 1 It.- - 


"Fiherias hike puerum portante per auras, 
Illæſum timidis Weg hæſit onus. e ub. i. ep. 7. 


The . and child, i ml beautiful, bright, an capital picture, by 
Dominichino. Bought out of the: Zambeccari palace at Bologna, by Horace 


Walpole, junior. Two feet four inches high, by one > foot eleven and a 
half wide. 


The a a fine Gniſhed viſture, by Aan The angels ave ben 0 


che ſame with thoſe in the great picture by this maſter in the ſalon. Two 
feet high, * one foot ſix inches and a half wide. 


* Mezeray calls her La Ferroniere, 2 ſays, who never recovered it. The ſame ſtory is told 


her huſband being enraged at the king's taking of lord Southeſk and king James II. when duke 
her, caught on purpoſe a very violent diſtemper, of Tork. 5 


which be communicated 1 her to the king, 


A SERMON 


PP STRH TING, 


PREACHED BEFORE 


The EARL of ORFORD, at Houghton, 1742. 


PSALM CXV. VERSE 5. 


5 be have Mouths, but they real not Eyes have they, but they 2 not: 
neither 15 thrre 92 Breath in their Naſtrils. | 


| TPHESE words, with which the royal crophet laſhes the inſenſibility of 
the gods of Paganiſm, are ſo deſeriptive of modern idolatry, that, though 
ſo frequently applied, they ſtill retain all the force of their firſt ſeverity. I 
do not deſign to run into the parallel of ancient and modern ſuperſtition, but 
ſhall only obſerve with. concern, that the ſame arguments which at laſt ex- 
ploded and defeated the heatheniſm of the Gentiles, have not yet been able „ 
to conquer the more obſtinate idolatry of Chriſtians. The blind, the miſ- 


led Pagans bowed and adored the firſt ray of truth that broke in upon them: 
but we have eyes, and will not ſee ! | 


I muſi 
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I muſt remark to you, that the words in the text, though ſpoken of 
images, which were more particularly the gods of the ancients, are equally 
referable to the pictures of the Romiſh church, and to them I ſhall _ 
confine this diſcourſe. 


Indeed, ſo oroſs 1 is the error of adoring the works of the creature, that 
the folly ſeems almoſt greater than the ſin; ſeems rather to demand pity, 
than provoke indignation !_ They would worlkip | they bow to a ſhadow !— 
8 would adore the incomprehenſible God! but they revere the faint pro- 
duce of their own idea! Inſtead of him who is the eye of the univerſal world; 
who ſpeaks through all nature, who breathes" life into every being ; inſtead 
of him, they adore ſhadows, that have eyes, but ſee not; mouths, but 
ſpeak not; neither is there nw breath in their noſtrils. Theſe are thy gods, 


O Rome! 


| 
It has dick obſerved, that the evil principle has with the moſt refined po- 
TD licy always choſen to ſpread his law under the covert of the true one; and has 
an never more ſucceſsfully propagated fin, than when introduced 8 the veil 
5 < of piety. In the preſent caſe, has he not deluded men into idolatry by paſſ- 
ing it on the world for religion ? He preached up adoration of the godhead, 
but taught them to worſhip the copy for the original. Nay, what might 
have tended to heighten their devotion he perverted to the means of their 
deſtruction. Painting in itſelf is innocent; no art, no ſcience can be crimi- 
nal; it is the miſapplication that muſt conſtitute the fin. Can it be wrong, 
to imitate or work after the works of the divinity, as far as man can copy 
the touches of the great artificer? It is when with impious eyes we look on 
the human performance as divine; ; when we call our own trifling imitations 
of the deity, inimitable gods : it is then we fin: this is vanity! this is ido- 
latry! Would we with other eyes regard theſe efforts of art, how conducive 
1 NE to religion! What ſubjects for devout meditation! How great that Being, 
| that Ooty give to his productions the power even to work after his almighty 
hand, to draw after his heavenly deſigns! Could we ſo inform our labours, 
our creations, then were idolatry more excufable ; then uu" the veſſel lay 
to the W 55 Hiw ha * thou made me thus ? 


And 
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And here I cannot but refle& on that infinite goodneſs, whoſe thought for 


our amuſement and employment is ſcarce leſs admirable than his care for our 


being and preſervation, Not to mention the various arts which he has plant- 


ed in the heart of man, to be elaborated by ſtudy, and ſtruck out by appli- 


cation; I will only mention this one of Painting. Himſelf from the duſt 


could call forth this glorious ſcene of worlds ; this expanſe of azure heavens 
and golden ſuns; theſe beautiful Iandſcapes of hill and dale, of foreſt and 
of mountain, of river and of ocean ! From nothing he could build this 


goodly frame of man, and animate his univerſal picture with images of him- 


ſelf, —To us, not endowed with omnipotence, nor maſters of creation, he 
has taught with formleſs maſſes of colours and diverſifications of light and 


ſhade to call forth little worlds from the blank canvaſs, and to people our 


mimic landſcapes with almoſt living inhabitants; figures, who, though they 
ſee not, yet have eyes; and have mouths that ſcarce want ſpeech. Indeed, 


ſo great is the perfection to which he hath permitted us to arrive, that one is 
leſs amazed at the poor vulgar who adore what ſeems to ſurpaſs the genius 
of human nature ; and almoſt excuſe the credulity of the. populace, who ſee. 
miracles made obvious to their ſenſes by the hand of a Raphael or a Guido. 
Can we wonder at a poor illiterate creature's giving faith to any legend in. 
the life of the Romiſh virgin, who ſees even the doQors of the * church diſ- 
puting with ſuch energy on the marvellous circumſtances aſcribed - to her by. 
the catholics? He muſt be endowed with a courage, a ſtrength of reaſoning 
above the common ſtandard, who can reject fables when the ſword enforces, 
and the pencil. almoſt authenticates, the belief of them. Not- only birds have 


pecked at painted fruit, and horſes neighed. at the coloured. female :. Apelles 


| himſelf, the prince of the art, was deceived by one of its performances.— 
No wonder then the ignorant ſhould adore, when even the matter, himſelf 


could be cheated. by a reſemblance. 


. Wks I thus ſoften. the crime of: the 1 I would be underſtood to 


double the charge on the: real criminal; on thoſe miniſters of idolatry, who, 
calling themſelves ſervants of the living God, transfer his ſervice to inanimate 
images. Inſtead of pointing out his attributes in thoſe objects that might 


* See the picture by Guido, in the gallery. 
Vol. II. 8 5 Oo 


make 
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make religion more familiar to the common conceptions, they enſhrine the 
frail works of Portality, and burn incenſe to canvaſs and oil. 


W here is the good prieſt, where the true Sau Levis to point out the 
creator in the works of the creature? to aid the doubting, to ſtrengthen the 
weak, to imprint the eternal idea on the frail underſtanding ? Let him lead the 
poor unpractiſed ſoul through the paths of religion, and by familiar images 
mould his ductile imagination to a knowledge of his maker. Then were 
painting united with devotion, and ranſomed from idolatry; and the blended 
labours of the preacher and the painter might tend to the glory of God: then 
were each picture a ſermon, each pencil the pen of a heavenly writer, 


Let him ſay, Thus humble, thus reſigned, looked the * ſon of God, 
when he deigned to receive baptiſm from the hand of man ; while miniſtering 
angels with holy awe bekeld the wondrous office. 


Tus chaſtely belwteon in ſuch meek majeſty, ſhone the ＋ mother of 
God! Thus highly favoured among women was the handmaid of the Lord! 
Here behold the heavenly love of the holy family! the tender care, the in- 
nocent ſmiles, the devout contemplation! Behold inſpired I ſhepherds bow- 
ing before the heavenly babe, and the holy mother keffetf adoring the fruit 
of her womb ! whilſt good 9 Simeon in raptures of devotion pronounces the 
bleſſings of that miraculous birth ! 


Then let him turn bis eyes to ſadder | ſcenes! to affliction! to death! 
Let him behold what his God endured for his fake ! behold the pale, the 
wounded body of his ſaviour ; waſted with faſting ; livid from the croſs ! 

See the ſuffering parent ſwooning ; and all the paſſions expreſſed which ſhe 
muſt have felt at that melancholy inſtant ! Each touch of the pencil is a leſ- 
ſon of contrition, each figure an apoſtle to call you to repentance. 


J% 


= See the picture by Aloe, in the falon. Guido, in the gallery, 


+ 8 pictures of Madonnas, particularly | $ Simeon and the child, ” Guido, in the 
in the Carly Marat room, and holy families. 


See the picture of Chriſt laid i in the ſepul- 
I The oQtagon picture of The enden, by chre, by Parmegiano, in the cabinet. 


This 
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This leads me to conſider the advantages of Painting over a ſiſter art, which 
has rather been allotted the preference, I mean Poetry. The power of words, 
the harmony of numbers, the expreſſion of thoughts, have raiſed poetry to 
a higher ſation than the mute picture can ſeem to aſpire to. But yet the 
poem is almoſt confined to the nation where it was written: however ſtrong. 
its images, or bold its invention, they loſe their force when they pafs their 
own confines ; or not underſtood, they are of no value ; or if tranſlated, grow 
flat and antaſted, But belnting | is a language every 1 read: the pic- 
tured paſſions {peak the tongue of every country. 


The continence of Scipio ſhines with all its luſtre, when told by the 
hand of a Pouſſin; while all the imagination of the poet, or eloquence of 
the hiſtorian, can caſt no beauty on the, virtuous act, in che * of an illiterate 
reader. | 


When ſuch benefits flow from this glorious art, how impious is it to cor- 
rupt its uſes, and to employ the nobleſt ſcience to the mercenary purpoſes of 
prieſtly ambition! to lend all the brightneſs with which the maſter's hand 
could adorn virtue, to deck the perſecuting, the barbarous, the wicked head 
of a ſainted inquiſitor, a gloomy viſionary, or an imaginary hermit! Yet 
ſuch are deified, ſuch are ſhrouded in clouds of glory, and expoſed for ado- 
ration, with all the force of ſtudy and colours! How often has a conſecrated 
glutton, or noted concubine, been dreſt in all the attributes of divinity, as 
the lewdneſs or impiety of the painter or pontiff has influenced the picture! 
The pontiffs! thoſe gods on earth! thoſe vicegerents of heaven! whoſe 
riches, whoſe vices, nay, whoſe infirmities and near approach to the grave 
have perhaps raiſed them to the Þ ſeat of infallibility ; ſoon proved how frail, 
how mortal, when the only immortality they can hope, is from the maſterly 
ew of ſome ineſtimable painter! | 


This i 18 indeed not one of the leaſt merits of this, I may ſay, heavenly art — 
its power to preſerve the form of a departed friend, or dear relation dead y 
to ſhow how SY juſt looked the good legiſlator ! how awfully ſerene 


* See the picture on this fabjeR 3 in the gallery. | 
+ See the picture of pope Clement IX. in the Carlo Marat room. 
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the humane, the true patriot! It ſhows us with what fire, what love of 
mankind, WILLIAM flew to fave religion and liberty! It expreſſes how | 
honeſt, how benign the line of Hanover*! It helps our gratitude to conſe- 


crate their memory.; and ſhould aid our devotion to praiſe the almighty 
goodneſs, who by thoſe his inſtruments has preſerved his people Iſrael! 


When we can draw ſuch advantages from the productions of this art, and 
can collect ſuch ſubjects for meditation from the furniture of palaces, need 
we fly to deſerts for contemplation, or to foreſts to avoid ſin? Here are 
ſtronger lectures of piety, more admonitions to repentance. Nor is he vir- 
tuous who ſhuns the f danger, but who conquers in the conteſt. He is the 
true philoſopher, who can turn from three the brighteſt forms that paganiſm 
or painting could aſeribe to ideal goddeſſes; and can Prefer the penitent, the 
eontrite ſoul of the Magdalene, whoſe big-ſwoln eye and diſheveled hair 
ſpeak the anguiſh of her conſcience ; her coſtly offering and humble em- 
braces of her ſaviour's feet, the fervency of her love and devotion, Who can 
ſee this without repentance ? who view the haughty 1 world! 7 Phariſee, with- 
out abhorrence and indignation? 


Sights like theſe muſt move, where the preacher fails; for each picture is 
bat ſeripture realized; and each piece a comment on the hiſtory ; they are 
explications of parables, that ſeeing ye may ſee and underſtand. The painter 
but executes pictures which the ſaviour himſelf deſigned. He drew in all 
the colours of divine oratory the rich, the pampered nobleman, ſwelling! in 
purple and ſine linen, and ſumptuouſly banqueting his riotous companions: 
he drew poor anguiſhed $ Lazarus, ſighing without the proud portal for the 
very crumbs that fell from the rich man's table, while the dogs came and 
licked his ſores! Who can hear this deſcription without Tentiments of com- 
paſſion, or emotions of anger? Who can ſee it repreſented, without blaming 
the one, or ſhedding a charitable tear for the other? Who can—is as 
the idol that has 4 mouth but / ſpeaks not, and eyes that cannot ſee. 


See che portraits &f king William III. and 4 See the picture of Chriſt at the houſe of Si- 
king Georgel. by ſir . Kneller, in the mon the phariſee, by Rubens, in the ſalon. 
parlour. 


* 


+ See The judgment of Paris, by Carlo Marat 8 See the picture of Dives and Lazarus, by 


and by Luca Jordano, in the yellow draw! gy Paul ae in the gallery. 
TOOM. 


Again, 
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Again, behold the divine maſter ſketching out new groupes of Gguren, 
which every day compoſe pictures of ſin, of folly and repentance ! Hear him 
paint the luxurious“ prodigal, given up to riot and debauchery ; hear him 
draw the conſequential ills, the miſeries, the want, that tread hard upon his 
profuſion and excels. See that prodigal, half naked, half in rags, unòouth 
and foul, kneeling among ſwine, and curſing the vices that drew on him 
ſuch extremity of diſtreſs. With him let us ariſe and ſay, I will go to my 


father, and ſay unto him, Father, I have ſinned againſt heaven and thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy ſon : / That father will hear, will not turn 


from the cry of the penitent: he is not like thoſe idols that have ears and 


hear not Will the Romiſh ſaints do thus? Can their hallowed Madonnas 
thus incline to their ſupplications? Can thoſe gaudy miſſionaries, whoſe 


conſecrated portraits elbow the altars of the living God, can they caſt their 


unſeeing eyes on their proſtrate votaries? Can their foeechleſs mouths ſay, / 
will, be thou clean ?——Alas ! thoſe ſaints which thoſe worſhipped pictures 

repreſent, may een want the very pardon which their deluded adorers 

ſo idolatrouſly demand of them. Thus, be it, as we affirm, that they 
worſhip them and their images; or, as they pretend, that they only pray to 


them to pray to God, how. lamentable is their option! Either to adore _ 


| idols inſtead of the divinity ; or to beg their interceſſion who themſelves want 
all the interceſſion of the Son of Gop. 


One really knows not how to account for the prevalence of this fin. Men 
fly from God into all the various crimes which human nature is capable of 
committing ; and when apprehenſions of futurity, or decay of appetite, over- 
take them, inſtead of throwing themſelves into the arms of eternal mercy or 
infinite goodneſs, they barter for pardon with impotent images, or periſhed 


mortals, who died with the repute of a few leſs ſins than the reſt of man- 


kind !- 


But could theſe ſuppoſititious deities attend to their prayers 


-why 


ſhould canvaſs or ſtone, why men who when living were ſubject to all the 


obduracy, ill-nature, and paſſions of humanity, why be ſuppoſed more ca- 
| Pable of pity, more ſenſible of our ſorrows, than the fountain of tenderneſs 
and compaſſion, who ſacrificed his beſt-beloved for the ſake of mankind ? 
Or why prefer the purchaſe of pardon from intereſted mercenary ſaints, to 


* See the picture on this ſtory by Salvator Roſa, in the gallery. 
I : 33 
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the free ede of him who delighteth not in burnt-offerings ; who 


| hath no pleaſure in the death of a ſinner, but rather that he ſhould turn from 
his wickedneſs and live ? 


Yet ill this orodigatity of devotion is the favourite, the faſhionable reli- 
gion! This builds thoſe hoſpitals for droning monks ; this raiſes thoſe ſump- 
tuous temples, and decks. their gorgeous altars. Miſers “, who count far- 
things with ſuch labour and exactneſs, with ſuch careful minuteneſs, who 
would deny a mite to the fatherleſs and widow, here ſquander their precious 

' treaſures and darling exactions. View but the tabernacle of a ſaint in vogue 
How offerings pour in! What riches are ſhowered upon their altars ! Not 
happy f Job, when relieved from his misfortunes, and replaced on the ſeat of 


felicity, ſaw ſuch treaſures, ſuch oblations mg ro on him win the bounty and 
munitficence of his returning friends. 


Ho great is one's ſurpriſe, on coming to enquire into the merits that are 
the foundation of this univerſal eſteem ! Perhaps a churliſh recluſeneſs ; a 
bold oppoſition of lawful magiſtrates ; a dogmatical defence of church- pre- 
rogatives; a ſelf-tormenting ſpirit; or, worſe, a ſpirit that has tormented 
others, wt colour of eradicating hereſies or propagating the faith, is the 
only certificate they can ſhow for their titles to beatitude. No love of ſo- 
ciety; no public ſpirit ; no heroic actions; are in the catalogue of their vir- 
tues. A moroſe Carthuſian, or bloody Dominican, is inveſted with robes 
of glory, by authority of councils and conſiſtories ; while a I Curtius or a 
Cocles 1s left to the chance of fame which a private pencil ch beſtow on 
him. | 


But it is not a to dive into profane hiſtory for examples of unre- 
garded merit: the ſcriptures themſelves contain inſtances of the greateſt pa- 
triots, who lie neglected, while ' new-faſhioned bigots or noiſy incendiaries 
are the reigning objects of public veneration F. See the great Moſes himſelf! 
the W the n the preſerver of Iſrael!. Peeviſh orators are 


* 805 the picture of The afvrers, by Quint. + See the two pictures on their 0 by 
Matſis, in the gallery. Mala, in the gallery. 


+ See the picture on this ſubject, by Guido, 5 The alluſion to lord Orford's life is ** 
in che gallery. on through this whole character. 
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more run after, and artful Jeſuits more popular. Examine but the life of 


that ſlighted patriot : how boldly in his youth he undertook the cauſe of li- 


berty ! Unknown, without intereſt, he ſtood againſt the face of Pharaoh ! 
He ſaved his countrymen from the hand of tyranny, and from the dominion 
of an idolatrous king: how patiently did he bear for a ſeries of years the 
clamours and cabals of a factious people, wandering after ſtrange luſts, and 
exaſperated by ambitious ringleaders! How oft did he intercede for their 
pardon, when injured himſelf! How tenderly deny them ſpecious favours, 


which he knew muſt turn to their own deſtruction! See him lead them through 


oppoſition, through plots, through enemies, to the enjoyment of peace, and 


to the poſſeſſion of a land flowing with milk and honey ! Or with more ſur- 


priſe ſee him in the * barren deſert, where ſands and wilds overſptead the 
dreary ſcene, where no hopes of moiſture, no proſpect of undiſcovered ſprings 
could pings their parching thirſt ; ſee how with a miraculous hand 


3 ſtruck the rock, and ſtraight the waters flow'd f. 


Whoever denies his praiſe to ſuch evidence of merit, or with jealous loox 
can ſcowl on ſuch benefits, is * the ſenſeleſs idol, that has a mouth that 


ſeals 1 not, and eyes that cannot ſee. 


N ow to God the father, Kc. 


* Alludes to the waters made at Houghton, and to the picture of Moſes . the rock 


by Pouſlin, in the gallery. 
+ A line of Cowley. 
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MEN WOMEN. 


CURRENT ALMADINE, a Fairy. 


PADLOGCK. FINET TE, a Country Girl. 


NATURE WILL PREVAIL: 


Moral Entertainment, in one Act. 


SCENE, a Deſert Nand. 


Enter G URRENT. 


HAT an unfortunate mortal am 1! to have ſo many virtues and not 


a ſoul to communicate them to! I love to know, I love to impart 


alt I know ! Not the leaſt myſtery in my whole: compoſition. Then my 


memory is as good as my heart ; and though I remember every thing I hear, 
ſtill I have no peace till I have made ſomebody elſe as wiſe as myſelf, Yet 


in. this curſed. deſolate iſland all my curioſity; all my frankneſs are thrown 


away. I cannot find a creature but that moroſe animal Padlock, who, 
though I have told him all the ſecrets J ever heard in my life, has never im- 
parted a tittle to me but which way the wind was; and that with as much 


eircumſpection as if he was afraid the wind ſhould overhear him. We have 


no chance of eſcaping hence, and yet he will not own even what party he is 
of, I abuſed the Tories. He anſwered, they were very loyal gentlemen, I 


changed my battery, and railed at the Whigs. The Whigs, replied he, have 
the merit of bringing in the preſent royal family. Other people praiſe and 


abuſe; Padlock: has an excuſe for every body; yet with ſo little. warmth, 


that I can often perceive he is glad when ] rail at them, but will not join in 


it, for fear we ſhould ever return and I ſhould betray. him. We are ſhut up 
in a deſert, and he is as cautious as if he were in the drawing- room. I long 
to tell him how frightened I was by a tiger this morning, but I know he 


would aſſure me he has known many a tiger with very ſociable qualities 


Well, I muſt acquaint him, pos for I Pye nobel elſe to tell it to. 
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202 NATURE WILL PREVAIL: 
Enter ALMADINE. 


CURRENT. 
| Bleſs me, a woman! Well, now [I ſhall have converſation enough—pray 
heaven ſhe be no relation of Padlock ! 4 Ts 


AL MA D INE. 
Stranger, lay aſide your fears in me you behold— _ 


CURREN T. 
A woman, and a charming one. —My lovely madam, do you think I fear 
a handſome woman, with whom I am alone in a deſert iſland, where there 
is no one human creature, but a fellow called Padlock—and who, between 
you and 125 is the dulleſt fellow on this ſide of the Atlantic? 2 


5 AL MAD INE. EY 
I know it; but I ſhould be ſorry he knew any thing of me. You will 
never behold me more, if Jou mention having ſeen me. 


ut UN. REN T. | 
Dear made, I give you my honour it ſhall never - go out of wy lips but 


to Padlock, He is my friend, and I am bound i in honour to keep no ſecrets 
from him. 


A L M A DINE. 
Your Þfe depends on your taciturnity: | 


CURREN 3&4 7 

[4 45 What ſignifies whether I burſt, or die any other way? Pardon 
my curioſity; as my being it ſeems is at ſtake. How can my life depend on 
keeping your ſecret? How can you avoid Padlock's ſeeing you? Nay, has 
not he ſeen you? Perhaps you are a private friend that he keeps concealed in 
ſome cave — Tou may truſt me, he ſhall never know I have found out his 
ſecret. 

WT: MADINE. 

I cannot be ſure of that. You ſeem ſo communicative, that, having no 

other confident, I ſhould not be ſurpriſed if you told him even that. 


CURRENT. 


— ˙ —˙ A.. ²˙*uwü ² -n ¼T—— — 


A MORAL ENTERTAINMENT. 


CURRENT. 


What then, you own I have gueſſed right? How kind to prefer me to 


him! Where 1s your retreat? I will come to you the moment he is gone to 
"__ One kiſs firſt— 


A LMADINE. 
Raſh mortal, forbear ! ! Know, I am nat of your | 


CURRENT. 


ſnowy boſom, and I flatter myſelf you are not ſorry that we are of different 
ſpecies. Lord! what Peealure: it will be to hear our children prattle ! 


ALMADINE. 


Offend not the purity of ſupernatural organs by your licentious ideas—T 
tell you I am— 


CURRENT. 


A Apart beauty, I allow; but your organs, [ truſt, are not over- 
natural. 


ALMADINE. | 
Be dumb for a moment, if poſſible. Jam a fairy. 


CURRENT. 
that fairies were not a thought taller than Lalliputians, | 


ALMADINE. 


| reign of the weſtern ocean. You and Padlock were both ſhipwrecked on 
this coaſt by my order. Your deſtiny is in my hands. You can never de- 


part hence but by my permiſſion : and I repeat it to you, your life will end 
the moment you reveal the inviolable ſecret of having ſeen me. 


CURREN T. 
What, not even to Padlock? * 


I >... ALMADINE 


293 


My dear lady, you have lived in this damned iſland till you have forgot 
your own language—You mean, you are not of my ſex.—l1 ſee it by that 


The devil you are! You are monſtrouſly grown. I have always heard 5 


1 am af a ſuperior order. This iſland is under my patronage. I am ſove- 
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. ALMADINE. 
Above all men, not. to vi - 


CUR R ENT. 
Bring any other man hither, and I will not deſire to tell Padlock ; ſe, 
between you and me, he is | the OS perſon upon earth for a confident. 


A L M ADINE. 
What, 18 he as communicative as Fa 2 


CURRENT: 


Oh, lord! for a fairy xou are a woful gueſſer! He communicative! Why, 
he would not tell if I bid nope Wing $ [ don't think he would, even if I ſwore 


him to 3 


e A DIN E. 
1 find the truſt ! place in you, is in good hands—but you know the 
5 penalty. 1 825 i bes.] 
> CURRENT; . | 
Stay, dr where the devil is ſhe? Madam fairy, lady patroneſs, what' g 
your name, queen of the ocean —Zounds, ſhe is gone.—Supernatural in- 
deed ! Not ſay I have ſeen you? Faith, I don't know whether I have or not. 
I had fifty queſtions to aſk her—Seen her; ſeen whom? Whom can I ſay 
T have ſeen? A gentlewoman ftalks in from behind a rock, acquaints a body 
| with her fupernaturality, which was not at all the thing I wanted with her, 
tells me I am a dead man if I mention having ſeen her, and whiſk ! ſhe is 
out of ſight, without even leaving me a card with her direction. Who the 
devil will believe me? Aye, and moreover ſhe ſays ſhe ordered me to be 
ſhipwrecked Very kind, truly! I am certainly bound in honour to keep ſo 
obliging a ſecret. —And Padlock, too—ſhe ſhipwrecked bim likewiſe— 
| Well, ſhe did not bid me not to tell that. I may certainly acquaint him 
with what relates to himſelf —I will do it, thus: A certain fairy, that 
ſhall be nameleſs Don't, Padlock, don't preſs me—a lady's name, you 
know, muſt not be imparted to the neareſt friend—nay, nor don't aſk me 
how I came to know it; but be affured a certain fairy not that I have ſeen 
her, I don't ſay I * I cannot help what you may conjecture Ay, 


that will do; I can never be ſtruck dead for what he may gueſs—I hope he 
* will 
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will gueſs. —Gueſs! what can he gueſs? If I was to tell him ever ſo plainly, 
he would not believe me.—Padlock, with all his religion, I am convinced 
is an unbeliever—and. therefore where can be the harm of telling him what 
be will think a lie — Well, but ſuppoſe I tell him upon my honour I have 
not ſeen a woman theſe twelve hours—his ſuſpicious nature will conclude 
by the abruptneſs of the aſſertion that I have ſeen one, and thus he will find 
out my ſecret while I endeavour to keep it from him. It ſhall be fo, 


Echo. It ſhall be ſo. 


CURE ENT: 

Ha! who was that? Faith, I believe it was an echo—What a fortunate 
diſcovery !—Egad, I'll tell Echo the ſecret; and if ſhe tells Padlock, it is no 
fault of mine—lIf he is within a mile he ſhall know it—[ bawls very loud) 
Padlock, Padlock, I have ſeen a— [ALMADINE appears.) —a tiger. 
| 5 5 | . [She aiſappears.] 

GURAKENT. Fea 

A fairy, quotha! Why, ſhe is an errant hocus pocus—It is good, how- 
ever, to have preſence of mind—] ſee I muſt be upon my guard—Now for 
telling my ſecret, without telling it—bawls] Padlock, Padlock, don't be- 
lieve I have juſt ſeen a fairy— | | 


ECHO. Believe I have Juſt ſeen a fairy. 


CURREN 1 [ALMADINE appears] 
Oh! oh! J am a dead man 


ES ALMADINE. 95 | 
What were thoſe ſounds I heard? Is this your ſecrecy ? Do you inſult my 
power ? Do you proclaim to the echos what I charged you never to utter "a; 


om CUR TEND © e 
As I hope to be ſaved, your majeſty, that Echo is a damned liar. She 
blunders like an Iriſh footman. I was but dictating a card to her to carry a 


one's throw, and the forgot the firſt word of it. 


ALMADINE. 


| faules that are very dear to you. ; 


| facultics, may I not at leaſt chooſe which ? 


ties, which of you muſt I give up? My eyes, . my cars, my tongue, my 
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ALMAD N E. 
As you have not totally diſobeyed me, for the preſent your life is reſpited 
but as you are in ſome degree guilty, you will ere long be deprived of 


CURR K N T. 
Yoni, madam, which ? which? If I muſt be deprived of dome of my 


LANA bixE diſappears. 
Ec Ho. Chooſe which. 


CUR R E N T. . 
| Alack! ' ek] what ſhall I do ? How. can I chooſe ? My poor dear facul- 


hands, my—Oh, it is impoſlible to refolve—Yes, yes, yes, I have it—I 
have an averſion to lorrow—Echo, take notice, I have made my option; I 
will give up my tears— | : oy 

| Ecno. Ears. 


: 0 U R R EN T. 
Ha! my ears! ! No, no, thou abominable Jeſuitical quidbling prot! L 
did not ſay my cars— | 
bene Ears. 


CUR R E N I. 
No, no; 1 tel you [as loud as be can baw!| my tears, my t, e, a, r, 8 


Exter FINE T T E. 
Methought I heard a man's voice—1 have not ſeen a human creature ſince 

I was in this diſmal place.—There he is—Sure he will not hurt me—I have 
been told I am pretty, and that no man will hurt a pretty woman; I'll ven- 
tures—{caryþ bes] Good ſir, have compaſſion on an innocent virgin 


CURRENT. 
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0 UR R E N T. 
She is a ſweet creature but why does not ſhe ſpeak? Her lips m ove. tu. 


no ſound comes from them. Who are you, pretty maiden ? Can you ſpeak 
Engliſh 2 


FIN E T T E. 
Tes, an' pleaſe you. 


CVRRENT 
Do you mock me, child? Are you a ry too? Can't you articulate? * 


FIN E T TE. 
I don't underſtand your honour. 


CURRE N To 
Child, 1 am not deaf; I don't comprehend the motion of the lips without 


founds. Speak aloud, if you have a mind I ſhould know what Ow mean. 
I am not uſed to talk in dumb ſhow. 


64 N * T E. 8 
What can he mean? Perhaps he is a little deafiſh—T'll ſpeak Touder. My 
name is Finette, your honour ; my parents are poor, but very honeſt, 1 
aſſure ye. 
CURRENT. 
This is certainly ſome trick of the fairy. e woman, I'l kif you. ll 
you find your voice— 


F NET T E. 
8 dear, I hope your honour won't be rude — Indeed I will cry out. 


CURREN T. 
Very well; I have no objections to the alone, if you have not—ſince- 
Eiſſes muſt do the buſineſs offers to kiſs wr] 
[FI NETTE Frank} 
1 p AD L O CK. 
What have we here? Current and a Pretty wench! 4 Very well, very well, i 
Mr. Current, I with you much h joy! 2 7 


Vol., II. by CURRENT. 
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% 


1 U R R E N T. : 
Oh, Padlock, I was. trying to open this girl's. lips; ſhe does nothing, but 
make mouths at me. Try if you can make her ſpeak. 


P A D LO CK. 
85 en. if 4 may make uſe of your method. 


| CU RRE N T. 
What the devil, are you dumb too? Have you learnt the ſilent language 
of this country ? You was taciturn enough before. 


PADLOCK. 


country. 
CURRENT. 


Ha, what, ha! Gaines come, have done fooling, You don? t want to dhe 


kiſſed t too, 1 hope? e 
FINETTE, 10 PADLOCK. 


Alas, fir, the poor gentleman i is either deaf or mas. 1 have ſcreamed ” 


loud as I could. 
PAD LO C K. 
Les, in a good truth, 10 1 heard you: to the bottom of the hill. 


CURRENT. 


They talk to one anether—ſoem to ee one 8 yet! 


don't hear a word "uy 80 Lord, lord, lord, ſure I am not deaf! Padlock, 
am I deaf? ED 85 


PAD LOCK. 


I ou are not dumb, at leaſt; r tongue rum as faſt as ever. 


CURRE Ne Ts 
Now, for heaven's ſake, Padlock, tell me, I conjure you have you u Tpoken 
aloud to me? Am I deaf? Or are 85. in a Pu 'v with N imp of the fairies 
to torment mer - 


pA DIL O Gk. 


The oP 1 in the 05 he is certainly gone mad he has | talked Himſek _— 
| FINETTE 


hy nt of, his ſenſes. 


I thought the W I found you prin was the tongue of every 


N * K " 5 K N 9 4 
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FINE T T E. 


Indeed, your ir honour, Lam afraid the poor gentleman's head is a little aſkew, 


as it were — pardon my boldneſs. 


C UR R E N 1 2 
What ſhall 105 to know whether I am 8 deaf or not ? Dear Padlock, 
ſweet laſs, bawl as loud as you can, 


0 PADLOCK and FINETTE. 
5 you Love me 


nN. 
Pho ! you onlpgape. 1 | : 
NF PADLOCK. 
I tell you, we roared. © + 5-3 
oy ad FINE ＋ 3 
| Yes, indeed did us. 
CURR E N T. 


O lord, I don't hear a word they ſay.—I will go let off a \piſtol at my own 


ear. [Raw out.] 
PADLOCK, IN ET TE. 


P AD L O (K. 


Well, pretty —_ don't look after that tool—my friend, 1 mean. He 155 


is a little 11 to BE thick of hearing—he 1 is quick at times. 


FINETT E. 


Indeed, your honour, his worſhip. ſeems to be a very civil gentleman-1 in. 


the main. 


PAD LOG k. i 


Oh, he does, does he? And pray how r long have his Venter and you been 


acquainted ? 


9 FI N ET OTE: | 
Oh, not the time of drawing, a drap of ſmall beer, indeed and indeed! * 


ADL oO K. 
But n 9515 you ſcream out ſo luſtily? 


Qq.2 7 FINETTE. 
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F IN. 
Oh ay, yes, he trod upon my beſt gown. 


P AD L O GEK. 
80 4 2 did not cry © out becauſe he kiſſed you? 


Fi N E. T 1 
Fes; no—yes, I might ſcream, but indeed I believe the gentleman meant 
matrimony. Don't all ernflomen that kiſs poor girls, mean to make them 
their wives ? 
PADLO Cc K. 
Obs yes, yes, ſome time or other. But are you poor; very Poor ? 


| F I N 3 
Yes, an' pleaſe your honour; and it would be an act of charity, if you 
would be 1 good as to give me away. 


| PADL 0 c k.- 
Give you away ! ' To whom ? Oh 


BL N «TT 
To yon fine gentleman 1 in the Say clothes chat was here awhile agon. 


„ L 0 c 3 
Why, ſure you don' t like that ſot ?!—my friend, I mean. He is a very worthy 
man ; but he will never marry you without a portion. You ſhall marry me 
—and as there is no clergyman in the iſland, we may live as man and 
wite in the mean time ; and if ever we get back to England, or Scotland— 


Enter CURRENT. 

O lord! Padlock, I am certainly deaf, ſtone-deaf ! I fired a piſtol, and did 
not hear it I bawled to the echo, I banged great ſtones againſt the anchor, 
and all in vain: nay, I don't heat my own voice Do [ 3 I hope lam 
not dumb too. | 
> ͤ O C = 

[Ali ae] I with you were, Egad, I will make him believe he is; and then 
the double misfortune may make him drown himſelf [Shakes his Bead. 


CURRENT. 
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CU R R E. N T. 

No, you don't ſay ſo! What, don't you hear me? [PaDLock ſhakes his 
head.) Upon your honour ! Oh, I ſhall go diſtrafted—{bawls very loud.) 
Don't you hear me yet? [PApLock ales his head.) Oh, undone, un- 
done, undone !—To have but three people in this world, and not be able to 
hear them, nor make them hear me !—And you, my angel don't you hear 
me neither? 

FINE T TE 


Yes, indeed, your honour ; and : never heard ſo fine a ſpoken gentleman 
in all wy born days. 
FADLOCK, 


| [fJfde. The girl's a fool, and in love with him ; but at leaſt he does not 
hear her: I'll make him believe ſhe does not diſtinguiſh a word he ſays. 


[ Puſhes her aſide, points to her, and * bis _ as if FINETTE did not 
Hear CURRENT. ] 
CURREN T. 
Don't ſhe, upon your ſoul ?—Oh ! what will become of me? I cannot even 
have the fatisfaction of a dialogue with the echo. 


F INETT E, angrily, 10 PADLOCK. 


Don't impoſe upon the poor gentleman; you may be aſhamed of a 
[To CURRENT. ] Sir, I do hear you: ſpeak to me. El [Very loud.] 


PADLOCK. 


O nature, nature, didſt thou form fools only to baffle the cunning of wiſe 
men? Now will love teach this imple girl to defeat all my art 


[FINETTE points 10 C RRENT' 8 ai, then to her own ear, and ſen ah 
to him. ] 


P AD x OCK. | © 
Ay, ay; fee, I faid it would be ſo. Damn her, but I mut have her— 


CURREN T. 


Faith, I believe /he does hear me. My life, my angel, nod again if you 
hear me. {FINETTE nods, and ſmiles upon him. ] Oh! tranſport ! ! You have 


4 | | _ a deviliſh 
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a deviliſh pretty mouth, when you ſmile; but the quickneſs of your ears is 
ten times better ſtill——And' does Padlock hear me too? [FiNETTE nods.] 
"0 thought ſo. Now do I long to tell them both the ſecret—but if that curſed 
fairy is within reach, ſhe may make them deaf to. Oh, but now I remember, 

ſhe did not forbid my telling it to this girl Lord, it is quite reviving to have 


ſomebody to tell a ſecret to. —Heark you, hears you, my os; 3 a word in. 
ur car. 


PAD LO C * EEK | 

[.46 41 He is going to tell her Eng to wy prejudice. I muſt pre- 
vent him. | 

[Pulls FiNETTE away, and makes profe 72 ons- 10 Cubanut,; by laying 


his hand to his heart; and expreſſing concern for his 1 * 
Pointing 0 CURRENT 'S ears, and looking t! 


ö F I. N E T T. E. | 
It is very unhandſome in you, Mr. Padlock, to interrupt lovyers. The g Sen- 
tleman might be going to propoſe matrimony, for aught you know. 


CURRENT. 
"Good Padlock, let us alone; I was going to tell her a ſecret, and I dare 
ſwear ſhe will tell it you the moment my back is turned—1 muſt go abdut a 
little buſineſs the moment I have whiſpered her, and will leave- To alone. 


"PTADELOCK | | 
2 Good One fool at leaſt counteracts another. We cunning LADY 
always ſucceed ſooner or later. [To FiveTTE.] Go, go and hear what the 
' gentleman has to ſay to vou. I.! is no bulineſs of mine. 


FINETTE. 3 
80 J will, without your leave. One may whiſper with one's ſweetheart 


without offence, I hope. [CURRENT wh1/þers ber. J A fairy! Have you. ſeen 
a fairy ? Lord, you make me trimble all over. 


FA D L 0 C K. . 
146] What nonſenſe | is the blockhead talking to her 1 


Fah EEE 


CURRENT. 


; TAfide.) J hope ſhe has told him. [To Ber.] Why, ſure you have not di- 


vulged my fecret? Padlock, you muſt not believe her. Where ſhould I 


have feen a fairy? I do not ſay there are no ſuch beings—nay, I know there 


are Not that I ſay I ever ſaw one—1 may, or I y not— 


EA I. O C * 
His brain 1 18 certainly er cracked 


5 1 N E T T. K. 


For 2 it is for love And yet, Mr. Padlock, you will bear me wit- 
vola I have not been cruel, Would it not be better, think you, if I made 
him ſigns that J will WATT him? | 


| | PADLOC K. 
Pray, my dear, what = will you make him? [LAV 4.1 As 10 is mad 
already, [ don t know but gs hay may bring him to his lenſes. | 


FED FINE T T + 
Oh, you | ſhall ſee in a trice. | 5 
. takes a ring from Conrent 5 . gives it him, and bolds out 
- ther own finger; then pulls PADLOCK betzoren them, takes out a 


Prayer-book and turns to © Matrimony,” ſhows it to CURRENT, 


85 and then Lives the book. to PADLOCK, 2 


CURRENT. 


What the devil is all this ? Matrimony ? What, child, Have you a mind 1 
ſhould marry you? Nay, with all my heart—ſ ß.) It is the beſt way of - 


ſecuring the' 4 woman in the Wand to 6 = angel, who is to 
give you away? 

| ALMADINE "io, 

That ſhall be * office. 


1 V R R E N T. 
Oh! a at heat I can 2 hear fairies ſpeak. 


ALMADINE, 
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A L MAD INE. 

And every body elſe: your hearing is. reſtored. Know, Cufrent; and 
thou, Padloek, that a vain endeavour to correct nature has cured me of pre- 
ſumption; though I have not been able to amend the reſpective faults in each 
of you. I cauſed you all three to be tranſported hither to make the experi- 
ment. What has been the reſult? You, Padlock, in an uninhabited iſland, 

have not been able to diveſt yourſelf of caution, reſerve, ſuſpicion, cunning, 
 felf-intereſt and treachery, One man alone was your companion; it was out 
of his power to betray you ; and yet you could not bring yourſelf to truſt 
him : the firſt woman you ſaw, tempted you to betray him. Of what uſe 
has good ſenfe been to you? It has only given edge to the badneſs of your 
heart. Go back to men; you are fit to live amongſt them. You, Current, 
are more fool than wes: : but you too are incorrigible.” 'The threats of 
death, the loſs of hearing, could not cure you of your loquacity, It would 
be hard to puniſh you for what you cannot help. This innocent pretty crea- 
ture loves you ſincerely, loves you honeſtly, I will fee you married ; you 
ſhall remain here with her for ever, and ſhall be as happy as your nature 
will ſuffer you to be. It is no more in. my power to make you happier, than 
it was to make you better. 


F IN E T TE 
Dear gracious, ſhall 1 live alone with this fine gentleman for ever? 2 


CURRENT. 58 3 


No, no; I hope her majeſty will now and then have a fit of making ex- 
periments, and ſend us more company. Adieu! Padlock; be ſure you put 
all that has happFned to. us into the newſpapers. 


VVV 
That he will not. He does not like 9 meddling with ande 
like his. 


I 
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' THOUGHTS o TRAGEDY. 
Mm THREE LETTERS 
drab. Dos 


ROBERT JEPHSON, Es0. 


TILTING 1. 


A* r ER the very great and 3 . given to Braganza, my _ 
. miration of it, fir, can be of little value, though very precious to me, 


as it has procured me ſo very obliging, and, forgive my ſaying, far too flatter- 


ing, a mark of attention from you. The pleaſure I once had of being ac- 


quainted with you naturally attracted my expectation from your play. It is 
but true to ſay that it far exceeded it. I did not expect that a firſt production 
in 2 way in which I did not know you, would prove the work of a maſter- 
poet. Even on hearing the three firſt acts, I was ſtruck, not only with the 
language, metaphors and ſimilies, which are as new as noble and beautiful, 
but with the modulation of the numbers. Tour ear, fir; is as perfect as your 
images, and no poet we have excels you in harmony. It enchanted me ſo 
much, that it had juſt the contrary effect from what it ought to have had; 


for, forgetting how bad a figure I ſhould make by appearing in company with 


ſuch verſes, I could not refuſe Mr. Tighe's requeſt of writing an epilogue, 


though I never was a poet, and have done writing but in excuſe, I muſt ſay 


I eomplied, only becauſe an epilogue was immediately wanted. You have by 


this time, ] fear, ſir, ſeen it in the newſpapers: it was written in one even- 


| ing; I knew it was not only hag but moſt poworthy: of ſuch a play; and 


Vor. * r when 
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when I heard it ſpoken, though pronounced better than it deſerved, thought 
I never heard, to any play, a flatter epilogue. I beg your pardon, ir; I am 
aſham it>+theprologue't is really a very fine one but you wanted np aſſiſt- 
ance, ops4 the immenſe-applatile” Which you drew from the audicace was 

owing to yourſelf alone, Mrs. Yates and Mr, Smith played well, not quite 
_ equally to their parts Two other principal parts were ſo indifferently per- 
formed, that your own! metit appeared.the greater; and I will venture to ſay, 
that Braganza will always charm more when read, than when ſeen ; for I 
doubt there never will be found a whole ſet of actors together, who can do 
it full Juſtice, For my own part, though ſo diſcontent with my epilogue, I 
ſhall always be proud of having facilitated and haſtened Braganza's appearance 
on the ſtage; by the zeal with which J ſolicited the licence, and which I hope 
atones for my miſcarriage in the other. I am indifferent to fame on my 
own account, but ad in having ſerved yours, - — 


My ſelf-condemnation c oucht to deter me from obeying your further com- 
mands, however graciobli) lad en me. Can you want counſel, fir, who 


my produced Braganza? Or am] fit to give counſel, who have writte 
that never can appear o ay tage rand whoam fat 6nly ſetfible Shoe 


Pon ic Fauſt! in the choice of ral ſubject, bur of 5 others that” 2 1 
will not t come, info queſtion? © as). bbs ao g aria nals 


, | Hi "> * 4 5 1 8 4 0 9 — 
2 4 «43 4 * 


K is true, T Have thought Chen on the cabjeA, Wann not of Hare un 1 fave 
: your tragedy. was very attentive to that, and obſerved what parts made 
impreſſion on the audienee, and which did net; for every part even of fo 
beautiful a compoſition; and ſo faultlefs in che poetry, could not have equal 
effect on a vaſt audience; where the greater part could not be judges but from 
the operation on their paſſions. ' My letter, fir, is already too long, nor can 1 
delay thanking you till I have time to recotle& my thoughts. 1 ſhall cer- 
tainly never pretend to give you inſtruction; but if either i in the futule choice - 
of a ſubject, or in any obfervations which 1 have madd onthe conſtru&ion of 
tragedies, I can furniſh you with any hints (for I certainly do not mean to 
write a' treatiſe, or even methodize my thoughts), I will ſo far obey you as 
to lay them before you—though I own I wiſh rather to fee you perform 
what I am ſure I can give no advice upon. As I hold a good comedy the 
pov gan of human Senius, I wiſh, J lay, vou would try . 


you 
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you will be unpardonable too if you negle@ tragedy, for which you have ſo 
marked a a vocation, 


I have the honour to be, $18, 
With the greateſt reſpect, 


eſteem and admiration, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
Laing Belt, 


Fed. 2607 + e 2 1 ,.. OR, WALIOLR. 


. L E 7 * E R II. 
SIR, 1 | 
8 IN conſequence of your orders and of my own promiſe, I will venture to clay 
before you, not advice, but ſome indigeſted thoughts on ſubjects for tragedy, 

and on the compoſition of Een for the ſake of talking with you on a 
matter agreeable to us both, than to dictate on what I have but once attempt- 


ed, and never ſufficiently dudied; indeed not at all till 1 had executed * 
pare. of my 192857 525 


I am ill ling ſir, to reedb a ſubject to you; lines, ho I 96 
I thought I had found ſome talent in myſelf for tragedy (after having vainly 
tried at comedy, to which I was more inclined), I have never been able to find 
a ſecond ſtory that pleaſed me—at leaſt, that touched me enough to purſue it. 
| My wiſh was to work on that of fir Thomas More—but the difficulties were 
various and too great. [In the firſt place, it would not be painting him, to 
omit his characteriſtic pleaſantry. Yet who but Shakeſpeare could render 
mirth pathetic ? His · exquiſite ſcene of the grave-diggers is an inſtance of that 
magic and creative power—now ſo overwhelmed by-the ignorance of French 
criticiſm, that it is acted no more !—And would not ſuch barbarous blunders 
ſtifſe genius itſelf ? Not to miſcarry in an imitation of Shakeſpeare, would 
de to be Shakeſpeare—it would be till meritorious to aim at it. But there 
are other difficulties : one muſt paſs cenſure on fir Thomas's bigotry; or draw 
him as a martyr to a ridiculous worſhip,. without weeding that worſhip far 
Rr2 even 
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even an odlique cenſure on it. out of the mouth of one of his r perſe- 
cutors would flatten the glory of his martyrdom. —Theſe two difficulties com- 


bined made me drop all i thoughts:of that ſtory, though ſo fertile of great 
and bold ſituations, Anne Boleyn would pleaſe me; but Henry VIII. is 
too perfectly drawn by Shakeſpeare to admit a ſecond and much weaker 


| edition. 


There is one e ſubject, a very vowels one with me, and yet which I fond 
was accidentally prevented from meddling with—Don Carlos. Otway, the 
next to Shakeſpeare in boldneſs, though only next but one in ſtrokes of na- 
ture, in my opinion, as I prefer the tragic ſcenes in The Fatal Marriage and 
Oroonoko to Venice Preferved and The Orphan, has miſcarried wofully in 
Don Carlos. Sir Charles Williams, who had long intended to write a tragedy 
on that ſubject, and who I believe had no tragic powers, never ſet about it 
till he was mad—and madneſs did not aſſiſt him as it did Lee; nor allowed 
him to-figiſh it; Yet how many capital ingredients in that tory ! Tender- 
' neſs, cruelty, heroiſm, policy, pity, terror! The impetuous paſſions of 
oa: prince, the corrected and cooler fondneſs and virtue of the queen, 
the king's dark and cruel vengeance, different ſhades of policy in Rui 
Gomez, policy and art with franker paſſions in the ducheſs of Ebol—how 
many contraſts And what helps from the religion and hiſtory of the times, 
or even of the preceding reign ! In ſhort, ſir, I ſee nothing againſt 1 it but the 
| notoriety of the ſtory, which I think always diſadvantageous, as it prevents 
ſurpriſe—though a known ftory faves the author ſome details—which if ex- 
hibited, as the French practice, by telling you all the preceding circumſtances 
in the firſt ſcene, appear to me a greater crime than any of the i improprieties 
that Shakeſpeare has crowded into The Winter Evening's Tale; for novelty, 
however badly introduced, can never be ſo inſipid or more improbable than 
two courtiers telling one another what each muſt know more or leſs, though 
one of them. may have been abſent. two or three years. Shakeſpeare's Pro- 
n are far more endurable. 


Why 1 gave up this fruitful canvas, was merely becauſe the paſſion is in- 
—_— as. is moſt unfortunately that of my Myſterious Mother, though at 
different points of time, and that of Carlos a pardonable and not diſguſting 
one. 1 fhall rejoice at having left it, if you will adopt it. 5 

r 
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For all other ſabjeQs, I have ſaid not: one pleaſed me exactly. I think it 
would not be unad viſable to take any you like, changing the names and the 
country of the perſons; which would prevent the audience being foreſtalled 
-—though'this is leſs an inducement to you, fir, who have rendered the laſt act 
of Braganza the moſt intereſting, though half the audience expected the ca- 
taſtrophe not indeed ſo ſtrikingly as you have made it touch them. Still, as 
the denouement is your own, and one of the fineſt coups de theatre I ever met 
with, it proves that a known ſtory wants ſome novelty ; and I confeſs that, in 


your moſt tender ſcenes, I felt leſs than I ſhould have done had I not fore- 
_— the proſperous. event. 


* 


Changing che perſons and country 1s juſt the reverſe of the bungling con- 


trivance in Le Comte de Warvic, where the author has groſsly perverted a 
known ſtory without amending 1 „ 


* 


One art I think might be uſed, chotgh a very difficult one; and yet I 
would not recommend it to you, fir. if I did not think you capable of em- 
ploying it ; and that is, @ very new and peculiar flyle. By fixing on ſome re- 
gion of whole language we have little or no idea, as of the Peruvians in the 
ſtory of Atabalipa, you might frame a new diction, even out of Engliſh, that 
_— have amazing effect, and ſeem the only one the actors eguld properly 
” It is much eaſier to conceive this, than to give rules for it—but Milton 

3 made a new Engliſh N and Shakeſpeare, always greater than 

any man, has actually formed a ſtyle for Caliban that could ſuit no other 
kind of being Dryden, vaſt as his genius was, tried the fame thing more 
than once, but failed. He wanted to conceive how the Mexicans . have 
felt the miracles of ſhips, and gunpowder, &c. imported by the Europeans 

he wrote moſt harmoniouſly for them; and it might be poetry, but was not 
nature. He miſcarried ſtill more, when he wanted to forget all he had learned 
by eyeſight, and to think for blind Emmeline ; be makes her talk non- 
ſenſe ;—when ſhe ſuppoſes her loyer's face is of foft black gold, it conveys 
no idea at all. When blind profeſſor Sanderſon ſaid, he ſuppoſed ſcarlet 
was like the ſound. of a trumpet ; ; it proved he had 55 told that ſcarlet Was 
the moſt vivid of caloprs, buy, ſhowed he had. no otberwiſe an idea of it. 


- The religion of he 8 their demons, which I would allow to be 
real 
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Teal exiſtencled; orictes and'prophecies foretelling their ruin and the arrival of 

ſtrangers, Would add great decoration. I love decorations whenever they pro- 
duce unexpeed coups de theatre. In thort, we want new channels for 
tragedy, and till mots for poetry. You have the ſeeds; fir; ſow them where 
you will; they will grow. Tad I your genius, I Would hazard a future Ame- 
rican ſtory—ſuppoſe empites to be founded there —give them new cuſtoms, 
"new manners But I grow viſionary—and this letter is too long! will try 
to have more common ſenſe in the next, not having left room enough in this 
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would probably excuſe my not performing the reſt of my promiſe: but 
though I look upon myſelf as engaged to ſend you my thoughts, you are 
neither bound to anfwer them, nor regard them. They very likely are not 
new, and it is prefuinption in me to ſend. hints to a much abler writer: than 
myſelf. I can only pieall in apology, that I intereſt myſelf in your fame; 
and as you are the only man capable of reſtoring and improving our ſtage, I 
really mean no more than to exhort and lead you on to make uſe of your 


3% Wu 


— 


1 


ae 


I have told you, as is true, that I am no poet. It is as true that you are a 
genuine one; and therefore I ſhall not ſay one word on that head. For the 
1 rs FEC4 £7633 ©; "Is | 2 fk 289 1 wif 2 4 Br * to na. + m 
conſtruction of a drama—it is mechanic, though much depends on it. A 
byſtander may be « good ditedtor ft eat; for meckaniſin certainly is inde- 
pendent of, though eaſily poſſeſſed by, a genius. Banks never wrote fix 
tolerable lines, yet diſpoſed his fable with ſo much addreſs, that I think three 
5 5 31 ** 7 1 8 9 = I Fa N 9 5 888 2 47 . 1 re * Hh 4 n 3 of SH i A 
Plays have been conſtructed on his plot of The Eart of Effex, nôt une of which 
272 f a : 8 OI 
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is much better than the original.” The diſpoſition” is the 'next ſtep to the 
choice of a ſubject, on which I have ſaid enough 1 in a former letter. A genius 
can ſurmount defects in both. If there is art in Othello and Macbeth, it ſeems 
to have been by chance; for Shakeſpeare certainly took no pains to adjuſt:a 
plan, and in his hiſtotic plays ſeems to have turned Hollinſhed and. Stowe 


into verſe and ſcenes as faſt as he could write—though every now and then his 


divine genius flaſhed upon particular ſcenes and made them immortal; as in 
his King John, where' nature itſelf has ſtamped the ſcenes of Conſtance, 


Arthur and Hubert with her own impreſſion, though the reſt is as defective 


as poſſible. He ſeems to recall the Mahometan idea of lunatics, who are 


ſometimes inſpired, oftener changelings. Let what ſignifies all his rubbiſh 


He has ſcenes, and even ſpeeches, that are infinitely ſuperior to all the correct 
elegance of Racine, I had rather have written the two ſpeeches of lady 
Percy, in the ſecond part of Henry IV. than all Voltaire, though I admire 
the latter infinitely, eſpecially i in Alzire, Mahomet and Semiramis. Indeed, 

when I think over all the great authors of the 'Greeks, Romans; Italians; 


French, and Engliſh (and T'know! waa aa languages); I fet as firſt 
and alone, andthe begin: Wiewn Dis oo gut of cnatbur 2, gala 


fd I'D 3 
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Wen, fir}; L Wire up Shakeſpeare's 1 7 KG a kit RFI man. 
Why ? For his exquiſite knowledge of the paſſions and nature; for his ſim- 
plicity too, which he poſſeſſes too when moſt natural. 
is bombaſt whetieyerthe/attempts 4oi.be] ſublime: but this is: never true but 


Ta 


when he- aims ia ſublimityn in the eæpreſſion; the glating fault of Johnſon 
himſelf —But- as: an, ail e 2 , 1 ne it ä 
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in 2 Percy” 5 pes oh le fublime ) nd pathetic” too ? He! has another 
kind of ſublime | which no man 6 po eſſed but he; . aud this i is, his art in 
dignifying a a vulgar or trivial expreſſion, | Voltaire is fo grolsly 1 ignorant, and 
taſteleſs, as to condemn this, as to condemn the bare 0 my. enthy- 
ſiaſm fo Shakeſpeare | runs away with me. 1 th, 
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fault. Lon I do not admire, your choice of Braganza,. becauſe in reality i it 
admits of but two actz, the conſpiracy. and the revolution. You have not 
only filled it out with the moſt beautiful dialogue, but made the intereſt riſe, 
though the revolution has ſuceceded. I can nevex too much admire the ap- 
pearance of the friar, which diſarms Velaſquez: and yet you will be ſhocked 
to hear, that, notwithſtanding all I could ſay at the rehearſal, I could: not pre- 
yail to have Velaſquez drop the dagger inſtantly, the only artful way of getting 
it out of his hands for, as lady ? obſerved, if he kept it two moments, 
he would recolſect that it was the only way of preſerving himſelf. But actors 
dere not always judges. They perſiſted, for ſhow-ſake, againſt my remon- 
ſtranees, to exhibit the duke and ducheſe on a throne in the ſecond act; which 
could not but . the Nm" conelude that the revolution nag even then 

ha IO 0931 L « | 111 37 1941187 5811 i r _ 1175 SN 
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11 Iicould find a fault in wen SLA F Gra: it 3 be a ant of more 
ſhort ſpeeches, of à fort of ſerious repartee, which gives great ſpirit, | But I 
thivk the moſt oß hat I have to ſay may be compriſed in a recommendation 
olf keeping the audience in ſuſpenſe, and gf: stauebisg che paſſions by the 
pathetic familiar. By the latter, I mean the ſtudy of * Shakeſpeare” s ſtrokes of 

nature, which, foberhy-uſed; ey er to Fostrx, and, with: Tour far, 
may aur ve; mana Pim cnn; +6 5 A 35 p e 101 
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e RT e 25 aabrinch ov play: Ethiok 5 1 the ſpeQator's 
Eaboming tbe 2w/o/aifedey-till the laſt, and in making! evary;ſcene:tend to ad- 
vaucei the cataſtropho. Hlibſe arts are mechanic, I confeſu; but at leaſt they 
are as meritorious as the ſcrupulous delicacy of the Erenchean obſerving, not 
only the unities, but a fantaſtic decorum, that does not exiſt in nature, and 
'which conſequently reduce all their tragedies; wikerever the ſcene may lie, to 
the, mannefs 9 of de Paris. , Corneille 11 00 be Roman; Racine never but 
rene . and, can 7 ently . Bough 4 bett poet, leſs natural and leſs various, 
Boch idee on Prod merit. Fhedre! is exquiſite, Britannicus admir- 
able; and both excite pity and terror. Corneille i is ſcarce ever tender, but 
p- et grand; yet never equal! in a whole Play is t6. Racine. Rodogune, w which 
I greatly admire, is very defective; for the two. princes” are- ſo equally goo 
and the two women ſo very bad, that they divide both our eſteem and indig- 
nation. Yet T own, Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire ought to rank before all 
2 our 
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our POO" "Rs but Shakeſpeare. Jane Shore is perhaps our beſt play after 
his. I admire All for Love very much; and ſome ſcenes in Don Sebaſtian, 
and Young's Revenge. The Siege of Damaitus is very pure—and Phzdra 
and Hippolitus ſine poetry, though wanting all the nature of the original. 
We have few other tragedies | of ſignal merit, though the four firſt acts of The 
Fair Penitent are very good. It is ſtrange that Dryden, who ſhowed fuch a 
knowledge of nature in The Cock and Fox, ſhould have ſo very little in his 
plays—he could rather deſcribe it than put it into action. I have ſaid all this, 
ſir, only to point out to you what a field is open for you—and though ſo 
many ſubjects, almoſt all the known, are exhauſted, nature is inexhauſtible, 
and genius can achieve any thing. We have a language far more energie, 
and more ſonorous too, than the French. Shakeſpeare could do what he 
would with it in its unpoliſhed ſtate. Milton gave it pomp from the Greek, 
and ſoftneſs from the Italian; Waller now and then, here and there, gave it 
the elegance of the French. Dryden poured muſic into it; Prior gave it 
eaſe; and Gray uſed it maſterly for either elegy or terror. Fxemine, fir, the 
powers of a language you command, and let me again recommend to you a 
diction of your own *, at leaſt in ſome one play. The majeſty of Paradiſe 
Loſt would have been leſs impoſing, if it had been written in the ſtyle of The 
Eſſay on Man. Pope pleaſes, but never ſurpriſes ; and aſtoniſhment is one of 
the ſprings of tragedy. Coups de theatre, like the ſublime one in Mahomet, 
have infinite effect. The incantations in Macbeth, that almoſt border on the 
burleſque, are ſtill terrible. What French criticiſm can wound the ghoſts of 
Hamlet or Banquo? Scorn rules, fir, that cramp genius, and ſubſtitute delicacy 


to imagination in a barren language, Shall not we ſoar, becauſe the French 
dare not riſe from the ground? 


You ſeem to poſſeſs the tender. The terrible is till more eaſy, at leaſt 1 
know to me. In all my tragedy, Adeliza contents me the leaſt, Contraſts, 
though mechanic too, are very ſtriking; and though Moliere was a comic 
writer, he might give leſſons to a tragic. But I have paſſed all bounds; and 
yet ſhall be glad if you can cull one uſeful hint out of my rhapſodies, I here 
put an end to them and wiſh, out t of all I have ſaid, that you may remember 


* Mr. Jephſon followed this advice in his Law of Lombardy—bue » was not happy in his 
attempt. H. W. 


Vols Hr: Sf nothing, 


' 
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nothing, fir, but my motives in writing, obedience to your commands, and a 
hearty eagerneſs for fixing on our ſtage ſo ſuperior a writer. | 


I am, Sir, 
With great efteem and truth, 


Your moſt obedient bumble ſervant, | 
PE Ie bn thaw HOR. \ WALPOLE. 


bs P. TY 1 ak EP you, fir, not to let theſe letters go out of your hands; for 
they are full of indigeſted thoughts, ſome perhaps capricious, as thoſe on 
novel diftion—but.T wiſh to tempt genius out of the beaten road ; and 
N Is the moſt captivating FRINGE W 1 it. _ | 


THOUGHTS 
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THOUGHTS ov COMEDY; 


Written in 1775 and 1776. 


Ou a ad comedies : are very valuable from their variety of characters, ar 
for preſerving cuſtoms and manners; but they are more defective 
plans and conduct than excellent in particular parts. Some are very pede fc 
the greater part groſs in language and humour, the latter of which is on 
true. Ben Jonſon was more correct, but ſtill more pedantic. Volpone ie 
faulty in the moral, and too elevated in the dialogue: The Alchymiſt is h. 
beſt play: The Silent Woman, formed on an improbable plan, is unnaturally 
loaded with learning. Beaumont and Fletcher are eaſier than Jonſon, but 
leſs happy 1 in e a plan than in conceiving it. 
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The next age dealt in the intricacies wg Spaniſh Fil ed by the moſt 
licentious indecency. Dryden and the fair ſex rivalled each other in violating 
all decorum. Wycherley naturalized French comedy, but proſtituted it too. 
That chaſte ſtage bluſhed at our tranſlations of its beſt pieces. Yet Wycherley 
was not incapable of eaſy dialogue. The ſame age produced almoſt the beſt 
comedy we have, though liable to the ſame reprehenſion: The Man of Mode 
ſmhines as our firſt genteel comedy; the touches are natural and delicate, and 
never overcharged. Unfortunately the tone of the moſt faſhionable people ä 
was extremely indelicate; and when Addiſon, in the Spectator, anathematiſed 
this play, he forgot that it Was Tather a ſatire on the manners of the court, 
than an apology for them. 55 eſs licentious converſation would not have 
5 Painted the age. Vanbrugh, the beſt writer of dialogue we have ſeen, is more. 


8 N „ 5 blameleſs 
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blameleſs in his language, than in his images. His expreſſions are ſterling, 
and yet unſtudied: his wit is not owing to deſcription or caricature; neither 
ſought nor too abundant. We are pleaſed both with the duration of his 
ſcenes and with the reſult of them. We are entertained, not ſurpriſed or 
ſtruck. We are in good company while with him; and have neither adven- 
tures nor bons mots to repeat after wards. It is the proof of conſummate art in 
a comic writer, when you ſeem to have paſſed your time at the theatre as you 
might have done out of it—it proves he has exactly hit the ſtyle, manners, 
and character of his cotemporaries. Plot, the vital principle of Spaniſh and 
female plays, ought to be little laboured ; nor is ſcarcely more neceſſary than 
to put the perſonages into action and to releaſe them. Vanbrugh' s plays, The 
Man of Mode, and The Careleſs Huſband, have no more intrigue than accounts 
for the meeting of the characters, as a paſſion or an intended marriage may 
do. The Double Dealer, the ground- work of which is almoſt ſerious enough 
for tragedy in private life, perplexes the attention; and the wit of the 
ſubordinate characters! is neceſſary to enliven the darkneſs of the back ground. 


* 


Code t is undoubtedly the 1 2 9 witty author that ever exiſted. 'Thouy gh 
ſometimes his wit ſeems the effort of intention, and, though an effort, never 
failed ; it was ſo natural, that, if he ſplit 1 it into ever ſo many characters, it 
Was a polypus that ſoon grew (RE in each individual. We may blame the 

univerſality of wit in all his perſonages, but nobody can ſay which ought to 
have leſs. It aſſimilated with whatever character it was poured into: and, as 
Congreve would certainly have had wit. in whatever ſtation of life he had 
been born; as he would have made as witty : a footman or old lady, as a fine 
gentleman ; his gentlemen, ladies old or young, his footmen, nay his cox- 
combs (for they are not fools but puppies) have as much wit, and wit as much 
their own, as his men of moſt parts and beft underſtandings. No character 
drops a ſentence that would be proper in any other mouth.” Not only Lady 
Wiſhfor't and Ben are charaQeriſticalty marked, but Scandal, Mrs. Frail, and 
every fainter perfonage, are peculiarly diſtin& from each other. Sir Wilful 
Witwoud is unlike Sir Jofeph Wittol. Witwoud is different from Tattle, 

Valentine from Mellefont, and Cynthia from Angelica. That ſtill each play 

is unnatural, is only becauſe four aſſemblages of different perfons could never 
| have ſo much wit as Congreve has beſtowed on them. We want breath or 


attention to follow their repartees; and a are fo charmed with what every body 
lays, 
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ſays, that we have not leiſure to be intereſted in what any body does. We 
are fo pleaſed with each perſon, that we wiſh ſucceſs to all ; and our approba- 
tion is ſo occupied, that our paſſions cannot be engaged. We even do not 
believe that a company who ſeem to meet only to ſhow their wit, can have 
any other object in view. Their very vices ſeem affected, only to furniſn 
ſubject for gaiety: thus the intrigue of Careleſs and Lady Pliant does not 
ſtrike us more than a ſtory that we know is invented to ſet off the talents of 
the relator. For theſe reaſons, though they are ſomething more, I can ſcarce 


allow Congreve' s to be true comedies. No man would be corrected, if ſure 
that his wit would make his vices or ridicules overlooked, 


The delicate and almoſt infentible ronches of The Carelefs Huſband are the 
reverſe of Congreve's ungovernable wit. The affected characters of Lady Betty 
Modiſh and Lord Foppington are marked with the pencil of nature as much as 

Sir Charles, Lady Eaſy, and Lady Graveairs. It is in drawing refined or affefed 
nature that conſiſts the extreme difficulty of painting what is called high life, 
where affectation, politeneſs, faſhion, art, intereſt, and the attentions exacted 
by ſociety, reſtrain the ſallies of paſſion, colour over vice, diſguiſe crimes, and 
confine man to an uniformity of behaviour, that is compoſed to the ſtandard 
of not ſhocking, alarming, or offending thoſe who profeſs the ſame rule of 
exterior condudt. Good breeding conceals their ſenſations, intereſt their 
crimes, and faſhion legitimates their follies. - Good ſenſe forms the plan, edu- 

cation ripens it, converſation gives the varniſh, and wit the excuſe. Yet under 
all theſe diſguiſes nature lets out its ſymptoms. Proteftations are ſo generally 
the marks of falſehood, that the more liberally they are dealt, the more they 
indicate what they mean to conceal. Ceremonious behaviour is the ſubſtitute - 
for pride, and equally demands return of reſpect. A faſhionable man banters 
thoſe whom in a ſtate of nature he would affront. Thus good company have 
the ſame paſſions with low life, and have only changed the terms and mode- 
rated the diſplay. The firſt inſtance of good breeding in the world was com- 
plimenting the fair ſex with ſubſtituting the word /ove for It. Courts and: 
ſociety have changed all the other denominations of our paſſions, and regu- 
lated their appearance, The feuds of great barons are now marked by not 

bowing to each other, or not viſiting. The rancour is not decreaſed, but 
ſociety could not ſubſiſt if they fought whenever they met. In former days 
fields of battle were the only public places ; | but fince wealth and luxury and 
clegance, and unreſtrained converſation with the ather ſex, have ſoftened our 


manners, 
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manners, nature finds its account in leſs turbulent gratification of the paſſions; 
and--good-breeding, which ſeems the current coin of humanity, is no more 


than bank bills real treaſure : but it increaſes the national fund of politeneſs, 

and is taken as current money; though the acceptor knows it is no more 
_ addreſſed to him than the bill to the firſt perſon to whom it was made Pay- 
i able; * he can- pay it away, and knows it will always be en 


The comic writer's art conſiia-i in ſeizing and diflinguifhing theſe ſhades, 
which have rendered man a fictitious animal, without deſtroying his original 
compoſition. The French, who have carried the man of ſociety. farther than 
other nations, no longer exhibit the naked paſſions. Their characters are all 


graduated. The m/anthrope and the avare are exploded perſonages. Lihomme 


du jour ou les debors trompenrs, Le Glorieux, Le Mechant, are the beings of 
artificial habitude, not the entities that would exiſt in a ſtate of nature &. If 
any vice predominates, it acts according to the rules within which it is cir- 
cumſeribed by the laws of ſociety. Ambition circumvents, not invades ; luſt 


„nisi is ſo true, , that * French, obſerving | 


how much general paſſions are exhauſted, have 
of late written pieces on compound characters, 
as the Bourru bienfaiſant, L' Avare faſtueux, &c. 


Such characters muſt ariſe in the advanced ſtate 


of ſociety, and may even be natural; but it re- 
quires great addreſs and delicacy to manage 
them: and though it may not be univerſally 
true that there is a ruling paſſion in every many 
it is ſtill very improbable that two predominant 


paſſions ſhould. be ſo equally balanced as to pro- 


duce ſuch a contraſt or oppoſition as the buſineſs 
of comedy may require : and yet unleſs the two 
contending paſſions are nearly equal in force, 
the ſuperior or predominant one will relapſe 
into the old comedy, which exhibited ſuch a 
ſingle. paſſion or vice. The difficulty will be 
increaſed by theſe reflections; one of the paſ- 


ſions in the compounded character may be, and 
| probably i is, an affected one; eſpecially if the 


latter is at war with the ruling paſſion: for in- 


tance, an oſtentatious miſer can only ae 
i ee for a generous man is not likely 


: tempts, but does not raviſh. Ill-nature whiſpers, rather than accuſes. Huſ⸗ 
dands and wives can hate, without n A duel i is tranſacted as civaly 


to af avarice, becauſe, generoſity being a PRC 
eſteemed, and covetouſneſs held. in averſion, the 
latter may be glad to conceal a vice; but few 
men are ſuch good Chriſtians as to diſguiſe the 
beauty of their minds beneath an ugly maſk. 
The parſimony then of the miſer will certainly 
preponderate ; and the poet's art muſt diſtin- 
guiſh between his natural ſordidneſs and adopted 
liberality, and muſt take care not to make the 
oppoſition farcical. Another difficulty will be, 
that compound characters. cannot be general; 
and, therefore, when an author blends two paſ- 
ſions, he will ſeem to draw a portrait rather than 
2 character. Yet ſuch compound of paſſions 
may open a new field, and enrich the province 
of comedy. The extenſive miſchiefs of ambi- 
tion have appropriated that paſſion to tragedy 3 
but might not very comic ſcenes be produced by 
reprefenting an ambitious miſer perpetually de- 
ſtroying his own views by grudging and ſaving 
the money, which, if expended, * pro- 
mote his ambition? H. W. 


as 


Open War. 


Even the lower ranks of people could not be brought on the ſtage in this 


age, without ſoftening the outline. A ſhopkeeper's daughter is a young lady 


with a: handſome fortune and neceſſary accompliſhments. Her brother ais plays 
for his diverſion, is of a club, and games. Footmen have all the graces of their 
maſters; and even highwaymen die genteelly. 


One reads that in China even carmen make excuſes to. one another for 
ſtopping up the way. Half the time of the Chineſe is paſſed in ceremony. 
I conclude their comedies cannot be very ſtriking. Where one kind of poliſh 
runs through a whole nation, the operation of the paſſions muſt be leſs diſ- 
eernible. All common characters are not only exhauſted, but concealed. In 


this nation we have certainly more characters than are ſeen in any other, : 


owing perhaps to two cauſes, our liberty and the uncertainty of our climate. 
But this does not help the comic writer. Though he may every day meet 


with an original character, he cannot employ it—for, to be taſted, the humour 
muſt be common enough to be underſtood by the generality. Peculiarities in 
character are commonly affectations, and the affectation of a private or ſingle 


perſon is not prey for the ſtage. I take Cimberton in The Conſcious Lovers 
to be a portrait; probably a very reſembling one—but as nobody knows the 


original, nobody can be much ſtruck with the copy. Still, while the liberty 


of our government exiſts, there will be more originality in our manners than 
in thoſe of other nations, though an inundation of politeneſs has ſoftened our 
features as well as weakened our conſtitution. Englifhmen uſed to exert their 
independence by a certain brutality, that was not honeſty, but often produced 


it; for a man that piques himſelf on IHE truth grows.to have a pride in 
not dif gracing himſelf. ws 


As the great outlines of the paſſions are loftentd down by urbanity, faſhion- 
able follies uſurp the place which belonged to criticiſm on characters; and 
when faſhions are the object of ridicule, comedies ſoon grow obſolete and ceaſe 
to be uſeful. Alchymy was the purſuit 1 in vogue in the age of Ben Jonſon; 
but, being a temporary folly, ſatire on it is no longer a leſſon. Faſhions 
puſhed to exceſs produce a like exceſs in the reproof; and comedies dege- 
e into farce and buffoonery, when follies are exaggerated in the repre- 


5 ſentation. 
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as a viſit, Kings, inſtead of challenging, mourn for each other, though in 
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ſentation. The traits in The Miſer that exhibit his extreme avarice are within 
the operation of the paſſions: in The Alchymiſt an epidemic folly, en ab- 
. is food for a 6 not for an audience. 


In fact, 5 5 the fault of the author. . he is aſter chough of 
is talent to ſeize the. preciſe truth of either paſſion or affectation, he will pleaſe 
more, though perhaps not at the firſt repreſentation. _ Falſtaff is a fictitious 
character, and would have been ſo had it exiſted in real life: yet his humour 


and his wit are ſo juſt, that they never have a to charm all who : are — 
of taſting him in bis own * | WO 


Some leſſons of the 3 or at leaſt the ame of! its 1 have re- 
duced even Shakeſpeare to precipitate his cataſtrophe. The reformation of 
the termagant wife in The Taming of the Shrew is too ſudden. Yo are thoſe 
of Margaritta in Rule a Wife and have a Wife, and of Lady Towoly in The 
Provoked Huſband. Time or grace only operates ſuch miracles. 


In my own opinion, a good comedy, by the paſſions being: exhauſted, 3 is at 
preſent the moſt difficult of all compoſitions, if it repreſents either nature or 
fictitious nature; 1 mean mankind i in its preſent ſtate of divikſed (aciety; 


The £nemies 5 . comedy (or, as the F reve, the inventors, called 
| It, comédie larmoyante) ſeem. to think that the great Wine of comedy is to 
make the audience laugh. That may certainly. be effected without nature or 
character. A Scot, an Iriſhman, a Mrs. Slipſlop, can always produce a laugh, 

at leaſt from half the audience. For my part, I confeſs I am more diſpoſed 
to weep. than. to laugh at ſuch poor artifices. The advocates of merry comedy 
appeal to Moliere, I appeal to him too, Which is his better comedy, The 


” N. ;/anthrope, or the Bourgeois Gentilhomme ? The Tarn, or The Flourdi? In 


reality, did not Moliere in The Mi/anthrope give a pattern of ſerious comedy ? 
What is finer than the ſerious ſcenes of Maſkwell and Lady Touchwood in 
The Double Dealer? I do not take the comedic larmoyante to have been fo 
much a deficience of pleaſantry in its authors, as the effect of obſervation and 
reflection. Tragedy had been confined to the diſtreſſes of kings, princeſſes, 
and heroes; and comedy reſtrained to making us laugh at paſſions puſhed to a 
degree of ridicule. In the former, as great perſonages only were concerned, 
language was elevated to uit their rank, rather than their ſentiments ; j rt 
a paſſion 
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paſhow rarely: talks in heroics. Had tragedy deſcended to people of ſubor- 
dinate Ratians, authors found the language would be too pompous. I ſhould 
therefore think that the firſt man who gave a comedie larmoyante, rather meant 
to repreſent a melancholy ſtory in private-life, than merely to produce a co- 
medy without mirth. If he had therefore not married two ſpecies then rec- 
koned incompatible, that is tragedy and comedy, or, in other words, diſtreſs 
with a cheerful concluſion; and, inſtead of calling it comedie larmeyante, had 
named his new-genus' rragidie mitigee, or, as the fame purpoſe has ſince been 
en ee bau geo⸗ cs 0 would have Siren a third ſpecies. to the ſtage, 


| The French, why feel is and their genius is oramped by 8 many im- | 
pertinent ſhackles they have invented for authors, have taught theſe to eſcape, 
in thoſe pieces which ſhake off all fetters, and leave genius and 1 imagination at 
full liberty I mean in their comædie Iialienue, where. under the cannon of Har- 
lequin, and in defiance: of all rules, they indulge their gaiety and invention. 
In ſhort, a man who declares he writes without rules, may ſay what he pleaſes, 
If he invents happily, he ſucceeds, is indulged, and his piece laſts in ſpite of 
| Ariſtotle and Boſſu. If he does not compenſate by originality, fancy, wit, or 


nature, for ſcorning rule, the author is deſervedly damned, at he ſole ef jy 


to the Wann a Ny been tired by Sulneſs for one. Wenig 
21 will finiſh this chapſodicnt afar wid remarking, that comer! 18 ide | 
more difficult to an Engliſh than to a French man. Not only their language, 
ſo inferior in numbers, harmony and copiouſneſs, to ours for poetry and elo- 
quence, is far better adapted to converſation and dialogue ; but all the French, 
eſpecially of the higher ranks *, pique themſelves on ſpeaking their own lan- 
guage correctly and elegantly ; the women eſpecially. It was not till of late 
years with us that the language has been correctly ſpoken even in both houſes 
of parliament. Before Addiſon and Swift, ſtyle was ſcarce aimed at even by 
our beſt authors., Dryden, whoſe proſe was almoſt as harmonious and beau- 
tiful as his poetry, was not always accurate. Lord Shafteſbury proved that 
when a man of quality ſoared above his peers, he wrote bombaſtly, turgidly, 


I include men of learning in the” higher for the term beſt has been raviſhed from the low - 
ranks, becauſe in France they are admitted into eft ranks of men, who I doubt are the moſt vir- 
the beſt company, who certainly give the tone to tuous of the community, and given to,or uſurped 
the elegance of any language, and in that ſenſe by, the richeſt and moſt noble. H. W. 
only the higheſt re gc are the beſt company; MF. N 


Vos, II. Tit poetically. 
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poetleally. Lord Chatham gave the tone to fine language i in oratory. Within- 


theſe very few. years, our young orators are correct in their common con- 
verſation. Our ladies have not yet adopted the patronage of our lan- 
Thence correct language in common converſation ſounds pedantie or 
; affected. Mr. Gray was ſb circumſpect in His uſual language, that it ſeemed 
unnatural, though it was only pure- Engliſh. My inference is, that- attention 
to the ſtyle in comedy runs a riſk of not appearing eaſy. Yet own The 
Careleſs Huſband and Vanbrugh are ſtandards—and The Sehoob for Scandal | 
and.” The Heireſs have ſhewn- that difficulties / are no impediments to genius; 
and that, however paſſions and follies may be civiliſed, refined, or compli- 
cated, ſubjects for comedy are not wanting, and can be exhibited in the pureſt 
aguage of eaſy dialogue, without fwelling to pedantry, or ſinking to incor- 
rectneſs. The authors ef thoſe two comedies have equalled Terence in the 
graces of ſtyle, and excelled him in wit and character: conſequently we have 
| better comedies than Greece or Rome enjoyed. It is even remarkable that 
5 the Grecians, who perfected poetry and eloquence, and invented tragedy and 
comedy, ſhiould have made ſo little progreſs in the laſt, Terence's plays, 
copied from Menander, convey little idea of that author's talent; and when 
fo many of the farees of Ariſtophanes have been preſerved; it is difficult to 
: conceive that only a-few {craps of Menander-would have been tranſmitted to 
5 us, if his merit had been in proportion to the excellence of their tragic writer 
Mokiere will Pry be as: nnn Corneille and Racine. 1 fl 
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Teſtament Politique du Chevalier Robert Walpoole“. 


Ergo age, chare pater, cervici imponere noſtræ: 35 
Ipſe ſubibo humeris, nec me labor ilte gravabit. __Anzw. wt, 


Tnovon golhlüg is 1 en while in en than to refute ſilly 
books and printed lies, both becauſe'they periſh of themſelves, and be- 

cauſe the evil grows faſter than the remedy can follow it; yet there are ſome 
forgeries which it may be neceſſary to expoſe, left malice and ill-deſigning men 
mould treaſure them up, preſerve them from merited oblivion, and conſign 
them to. poſterity, like baſe metals, which become reverenced for the heads 
with which they have been ſtamped, of valued for their antiquity, which be- 
ſtows a kind of authenticity on them, when no other cotemporary memorials 
exiſt. 
1 have juſt tome over a ſpurious produdtion called Teſtament politique du 
chevalier Walpoole, comte d'Orford, coined the Lord knows where, and ſaid 
to be ſtamped in that mint of forgeries, Holland. If the editor has floun- 
dered in the very orthography of my father's name, he has at leaſt improved 
his ſpelling 1 in the title, if he was FAO eros as he ſeems to intimate he Was, 


The Teflament Pol e du ¶ Hcvalier Robert teftion of it needleſs, and never oubliſhed this 
Walpoole meeting with the contempt and ob- anſwer, but left it to appear with the reſt of 
livion it deſerved, and never being tranſlated his poſthumous Yorks. 
into Engliſh, Mr. Walpole ſound all public de- 
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of a wretched rhapſody called A hiſtory of ſir Robert Walpole? 8 ne 
tion, printed three or four years agb. 1 think there were two or three vo- 
lumes of that work, I forget exactly how many: but I know in the title- 
Page of every one he called ir Robert Walpole earl 6f, Oxtord : To compe- 
tent 4 biographer | Was he of a man whoſe vefy title he confounded 1*He'Ts 
more correct now by a whole letter. I ſhall give inſtances hereaft&r that he 
does not improve very faſt, e even in 1 the eaſy and trifling accuracy of titles, 


The author's firſt piece was a a wretched compilation from newſpapers, pam- 
Phlets and magazines, full of blunders and yet void of facts. But pracy be. 
. | with tlie dead 1 maſten to bur) its lucceſſtir along with ie. 


It muſt firgeila every. man who has a grain of ſenſe, that the preſent work 
in queſtion ſhould firſt appear in French. "This illomen, attendant on its 
birth, never belies itſelf. All the ideas are as foreign as the language. No 
account is given how the original, ſuppoſing it had ever been compoſed in 
Engliſh, Which it was not, came into poſſeſſion of the editor. Did the ſup- 
poſed author leave no children, no relations, no friends to whom he com- 


municated or entruſted his work? No child, no relation, no friend ever heard, 


before or ſince dir, Robert. e s death, of ſuch a performance. , Theedi- 
51 will "perhaps, urge chat the ſuppoſed author, (fir. Robert, himſelf * neter 
ee bis work to any perlon connected with him; and, had he 
Written it, he would, have been in the right. _ He yas too tender a parent, 
too naps a friend, t to give is family and friends the” mortification, of hear- 
ing him contradict with his laſt. breath every virtuous, every rational | prin- 
ciple which had ſo uniformly, governed his whole conduct. Their firſt care 
after his death would. have, been to burn a writing, that, while it diſgraced his 
heart, would have proved that his underſtanding was decayed : an event, 
that in the melancholy hours of his deceaſe was never ſuperadded to the 
grief of his family and his friends. The ſtrength of his abilities, the ſound- 
neſs of his judgment, the fortitude of his temper, his calmneſs, his pleaſan- 
tries, bis patience, his humanity, were never more illuſtrious than in the laſt 
ſcene of his life. His patriotiſm, his love of his country, his attachment to. 
the royal family on the chrone, dignified and occupied moſt of the moments 
of his laſt hours. I could give proofs and atteſtations of all—but it is not in 
anſwer to * ehen that 4 Wel deign;' to bediene tack. vegerable mas 
terials, © 1 ny | | 5 


Should the editor allume an air of boneſt roguery, 3 and plea chat he hd 
3 ſtolen 
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ſtolen the original MS., I promiſe him he need not fear any proſecution from 
the family: they will never claim what they know they never had any title 
to poſſeſs, 


No ſatisfaction being given to the TY of the means by which the ſup- 
poſed original came into the hands of the editor, the moſt diſintereſted and in- 
different reader will conclude that no ſuch ſatisfaction could be given. I 
ſhall go farther, and prove inconteſtably that fir Robert Walpole was not the 
author of a ſingle line of this fictitious trumpery. Theſe proofs ſhall be pro- 
duced after a few remarks: but firſt, the editor is hereby called upon to pro- 
duce the original MS. in ſir Robert Walpole's own hand. From the time 
that he retired from buſineſs, he kept no ſecretary. If he had occaſion to 
have even a letter tranſcribed, he made uſe of no hand but that of his two 
youngeſt children, lady Mary Churchill, and the author of theſe ſheets, who _ 
both reſided conſtantly. in the houſe with him from the time of his retirement 
to his death. They, and his other ſurviving ſon ſir Edward Walpole, who 
was with his father almoſt daily in London, and much with him in the coun- 
try, never heard of their father's compoſing a ſingle line after his retreat ; and 
all three declare ſolemnly the preſent work to be a groſs impoſition. 


Prefixed to the work are ſome abſurd letters, as unlike the ſtyle and man- 
ner of ſir Robert Walpole, as they are repugnant to his undeviating principles. 
His family cannot even gueſs to whom by far the greater part of them are 
pretended to be addreſſed. They are ſtuffed with maxims and reflections, or 
common: place obſervations, which whoever knew fir Robert Walpole knows 
he never uſed. He wrote few letters, ſearce any but on neceſſary buſineſs, 
and none like authors and n ai ig: | 


The very firſt paſſage, which ſets out with a prophecy, is ſo ridiculous, 
that, had he written it, the prophecy would never have been accompliſhed, 
nor would he have carreſponded with a man ſilly enough to make it. Von 
foretold, A lays ſir Robert, © that if ever I was choſen for Lynn, I ſhould be- 
come min Her.“ Me beg to know of the editor, what connection there was be- 
tween a ſeat for Lynn, and an appointment to the miniſtry Could fir Robert 
Walpole come into parliament for no other borough in the kingdom? And 
how was this prophecy fulfilled? By his being of the council to prince George 
of Nene as lord high admiral. 1 do not know what are called miniſters 
at 


— 
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at Paris or at Amſterdam, but no Engliſhman « ever called a commiſſioner of 
the n a miniſter. 


The reflections in the next letter are unfortunately out of their RAY 1 
When a queen was on the throne, a queen who at that time had no conteſts 
. with her ſubjects, and a queen to whom Mr, Walpole had then no acceſs (for 
kis poſt gave him none); is it probable, he ſhould have ſaid, What prudence is 
neceſſary to pleaſe a king irritated at the privileges of bis ſubjefts ! At the be- 
ginning of the ſame letter, a vain-glorious lie is put into the mouth of the 
ſame perſon. He ſays he was no ſooner called to the prince's council than 
he attained a ſingular aſcendant there. Nothing was-leſs true. The prince, 
| who was inclined to the Tories, and whoſe confidence was engroſſed by a 
brother of the duke of Marlborough, never had the leaſt partiality to Mr. 
Walpole. The perſon who firſt diſtinguiſhed his abilities and protected him, 
was the lord treaſurer Godolphin, who is not mentioned, though fir Robert 
Walpole ſolely aſcribed to him his promotion. It was his pride to the end 
of his life; he loved lord Godolphin more than any man he ever knew; and 
a gratitude that flouriſhed in its full vigour for forty years afterwards, was not 

likely to be. filent 1 in the firſt er of its ſenſibility. FS 
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The Glly. anecdote. in a ſubſequent lectin of madame Maintenon at Ferbin 
is of a piece with the reſt. I refer to madame Maintenon's ewn letter, to have 
it decided, whether a female pique about a ceremonial between her and king 

James's queen occaſioned the defeat of Forbin's enterpriſe. Thoſe good 
5 ladies, who governed their bigoted hufbands, were not likely to quarrel when 
tte eauſe of enthuſiaſm was in queſtion. _ Queen Mary paid ample homage to 
queen Maintenon : both ruined the affairs of their reſpective monarchs, and 
both hoped to have their ambition pardoned by extending the yoke of popery. 
Mary's ſpirit drove ther weaker huſband on the laſt extremities. The Main- 
tenon, more timid, more patient, more artful, had more difficulties to encoun- 
ter. She had a bigot to make, and the ſelf-ſulfivience of her huſband to ſub- 
due, and his paſſion for glory to lull aſleep. She did ruin his glory, but not 
by defign; and ſhe dreaded him too much to counter-werk his plans inten- 
tionally. Nothing could have raiſed her intereſt with him like reſtoring 
| King James — nothing could have raiſed her own glory ſo high—and I believe 
nobody thinks, that, however inſenſible to his fame, ſhe was indifferent to her 
. Hor Pity: was a {ws and only a ſupplement to her ambition: and 


though, 
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though, if ſhe and Cromwell wore a maſk — it fitted them, certainly neither 
were borw enthuſtaſts, | | 


A following letter undertakes a vain and extravagant attempt to make Mr. 
Walpole paſs for a Jacobite by principle. Thank God that cauſe is reduced 
to piteous extremities, when it flies to fir Robert Walpole's grave for counte- 
nance! Many good proteſtants have been ſaid to declare themſelves papiſts 
on their death-bed. This is the firſt inſtance of a champion of liberty being 


called to depoſe i in the cauſe of W ere hs eras ern years me = 
deceaſe. 


- Hoc Ithacus velit, & magno mercentur Atridz. 


Walpole, whoſe hero was king William, who- ſuffered impriſonment under 
Anne for his devotion to the Hanover ſucceſſion, who rejected with ſcorn 

the offers of Harley, who contributed ſo much to the overthrow of Bolin- 
broke, the exile of Atterbury, and the deſtruction of the arms and councils of 
the Jacobites, is made to doubt, during the whig-miniſtry of queen Anne, 
(p. 24, vol. i.) whether the timid flight and abdication of king James left 
the nation at liberty to chooſe their ſovereign—And did not Hampden doubt 
whether he had a right to oppoſe the arbitrary impoſition of ſhip- money? 
But be it ſo; While living, let us withſtand every encroachment of preroga- 
tive—and when we are dead, let Jeſuits, if they pleaſe, make our wills and re- 
cant for us. I am glad they have ſo little elfe to do: it is more harmleſs. 
than fabbing kings. | 


Amidft all the lies the Gaitious author has Weed he obſerves one cau- 
tion; which is, giving no dates to his letters. My father was, remarkably at- 
N to this circumſtance—but it expoſes an impoſtor to detection. How- 
ever, the ſeeds of falſehood ſeldom produce a crop of truth. Here is an in- 
ſtance, in p. 27: Mr. Walpole, after the death of the queen —he who, when 
only a counſellor of the admiralty, had vaunted himſelf a miniſter, is now 
grown ſo modeſt as to- call himſelf only an apprentice-in-parliament. He had 
fitten there before the death of king William, and through all the reign of 
queen Anne, till driven thence by violence. He was a principal actor there 
in the new reign Land yet pretends to find great difficulty 1 in preventing ſir 
William Wiadham from being chairman of the committee of ways and means: 


fir William Windham, who, ſays the writer, boaſts openly of his . 
4 to 
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to the houſe of Hanover. That this blemiſh in the life of ſo able a man as 
fir W. Windham ſhould here be recalled, is not ſurpriſing, It is well known 
from the conſequences of lord Bolinbroke's letter to that gentleman, how 
thoroughly he renounced his former miſtaken prejudices ; and it does much 
more honour to his memory to havs! * —_—_— 3 it can go hurt to 
have: ontantained then. 10 | TEST 


"Thy the next letter Mr. Walpole ain. the is lord his friend; that 
be is appointed paymaſter of the forces, of guards and garriſons, and of Chelſea- 
hoſpital. His friend muſt have been very ignorant, not to have known that 
the laſt article followed the firſt of courſe. It is juſt what an accurate French- 
man would have detailed, and what an Cs would not. 


has. 


* 


. FI are FL N The next lie i 18 1 "de Walpole i is 
made to ſay, « I] faut que je faſſe les informations neceſſaires pour trouver des 
| coupables. 4 eſpere que J'y parviendrai; car vous ſgavez que dans les revolu- 
| tions il faut en trouver pour alimenter le reſſentiment du peuple, et celui du 
parti qui prend le deſſus. Le ſang du juſte, dit-il couler, ces ſortes Minjuſtices 
_ deviennent legitimes par la conſlitution de notre gouvernement. What! did fir 
| Robert Walpole feel, or dare to write, theſe ſhocking words! tantumque nefas pa- 
trio excidit ore words that neverifluedfromthe mouth of aRayaillac! Wasthere 
ever a political aſſaſſin who did not believe, or atleaſt affect to believe, that con- 
ſcience guided his frantic arm? Was there a murderer in the Ligue, or in the maſ- 
ſacre of Paris, that avowed to ſhed the blood of the 20? Catherine of Medicis, 

Philip II. or Charles IX. who muſqueted his own ſubjects as they ſwam the Seine 
to eſcape his fury, were ſearce capable of dating to breathe ſuch deteſtable max- 
ims. Oh! my father, moſt humane of men, is this the teſtament you be- 
- queathed to your children? What inſtant of your moſt amiable life was ſtained 
with blood? In the height, of their reſentment and rage, what ſingle man of 
your, enemies ever reproached you with eruelty? Did they tax you with 
imaginary crimes, and forget ſo foul a ſtain? How did this. black letter eſeape 
their penetration? Did you not pardon Bolinbroke in ſpite of the remon- 
ſtrances and oppoſition of your friends? Did yeu hunt for cri minals 2 Nay, 
hen did you not pardon your enemies ? the moſt! inveterate; of them! At 
what moment could you not have ſaid with fervent innocence, Forgive us 
dur treſpaſſes as we forgive thoſe that treſpaſs agaiuſt us! What brighter 
teſlimony have 1 of your preſent felicity, than the mildneſ and gentleneſs of 


— 


* 
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your whole life — Go, impoſtor, rake the annals of ſcandal, and produce a 


paſſage that reproaches that honourable name with blood-thirſtineſs. Conſult 
ſurviving Jacobites, whom he diſcovered, and left unpuniſhed—aſk them if he 


had occaſion to hunt for criminals ! 1 could ſay more: but let thoſe periſh in 


oblivion whom. his —— abandoned to it. 


' The duplicity wided, in p. 34, the miniſter 3 is wade to ks of, 1s almoſt a a 
virtue compared to what went before. But falſehood was as diſſonant from 
his nature as cruelty. His frankneſs often hurt himſelf. But this 1 is no place 


for his e it to confute calumnies. i 


The next letter grows comic from i its pes It is addreſſed to my 
lord T. K.; and CEdipus, if he can, may find out who is meant by thoſe letters. 
It deſires the lord to truſt his ſon to Mr. Walpole, who will promote him; 


but his lordſhip is requeſted to adviſe his ſon not to talk jacobitiſm too openly. 


How conſonant to this is the ardour for diſcovering .criminals ! Intemperate 
Jacobites were exactly the ſubjeQs that ſuch a miniſter would have volunta- 
rily recommended to the new prince on the throne! How well the author Is 
e with the man oy the times he repreſents !. E 


Follows a letter to my lord S. D. D. which promiſes atrctiier from wy lord 
M. O. The latter may be my lord Matthew Onſlow, or any other peer that 
never exiſted, The former, we are informed by a curious note, was my lord 
Sunderland, who betrayed king James; and ſo I dare ſwear the author in- 
tended it, Unluckily, the earl of Sunderland who was miniſter to king James 


died Sept. 28, 1702 : and it was his ſon who was miniſter to king George the 


firſt, This blunder I place . to the editor, ; OVER there 1 is no doubt but he 
was the author too. \ 

In the next piece is a 1 which 1 5 not be wa by 65 Robert Wal- 
pole: he calls the earl of Oxford my lord Harley. No Engliſhman could 
have made the miſtake; as lord Harley was the title of the ſon, not oy the 

father, who was <teated earl at the firſt ſtep, and never was lord Harley. 80 
afterwards Bolinbroke i is ſometimes called earl of Bolinbroke and eme 


viſcount. Comte and vicomte are eafily confounded by a foreigner ; but 


what reſemblance 3 in found 3 Is there between! earl and v Viſcount ye 


vor. 11, =_ „„ 
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In p. 46, is ſuch a recapitulation of the crimes of queen Anne's miniſters, 
as ſurely did not reduce the miniſters to bunt for criminals. 


Next comes a droll puniſhment intended to be inflited on the earl of 
Oxford, in caſe he ſhould eſcape the ſentence of the law. The king, ſays his 
ſuppoſed miniſter, will certainly forbid him the court: a dreadful puniſhment 
in the eyes of a foreigner, but not conſidered in England with equal horror. 
Tord Oxford had thruſt himſelf amidſt the crowd on the king's aeceſſion, to 
| Kiſs his hand; but was not noticed. Severe treatment, no doubt, befere his trial. 
9 queſtion if he would have felt it ſo ſenſibly afterwards. However, Mr. Wal- 
pole was certainly not very ſanguinary by nature, if he contented himfelf with 
baniſhing ſo. great a rival from St. James's. At the bottom of p. 50, the edi- 


tor accuſes: himſelf of ſtealing thas letter from himſelf : _— will diſpute 5 
his _ to the property of 1 We 


A letter to my lady: P. T. promiſes favour t to Mr. A. which, ſays: the editor, 
means Mr, Prior. The Jacobites and perſons who dabble in treaſon make 
uſe of falſe names and falſe initials; but what occaſion had a powerful mi- 

niſter for fuch reſerve? When he engaged to ſerve a priſoner, why diſguiſe 
- his name to that priſoner's friend? How fagacious was the editor in perie- 
. trating a needleſs myſtery of his own making! fla the ſame letter is an in- 

ſtance of the author's groſs ignorance of the Engliſh conſtitution ; Mr. Walpole 

is made to call himſelf one of Prior's judges. Is there an Engliſhman who 

does not know that judicature is not of the competence of the houſe of com- 
. mons? Mr. Walpole was chairman of the committee of ſecrecy which exa- 
mined Prior. Was. it poſſible that Mr. Walpole could call himſelf one of 

Prior's judges, and ſay he had pronounced ſentence on him? With equal 

nn might a witneſs at the Old Polley cal Mandel lord 1 


In ſome Cans — is much 1 on Mr. Walpole' s reſi 3 
without a ſingle hint at the open, known, avowed cauſe of it the breach be- 
tween the king and prince a cireumſtance which Mr. Walpole never diſguiſed, 
though it ſeems the editor- author never heard of it; — ſo difficult is it to forge 
a work that can. ſtand the very firſt inſpection !. In-the ſame letter Mr. Edg- 

cumbe is called. Edgcumbe eſquire. Country fellows ſay, ſquire Edgcumbe; 
gazetteers, Edgcumbe eſquire - but what gentleman ever uſed elther The 
2 1 | en 
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Then follows a declaration of the court againſt Mr. Walpole; the mel abſurd 


piece of ſtuff that can be imagined, and too ridiculous for even a newſpaper. 
I ſcarce think it was forged even by the party-writers of the time. 


1 letter, p. 82, begins with this beautiful conceit, 7 acquaint y you that 
am no longer any thing; for what is a miniſter when he is not a min ifter ? It 
_ one in mind of the blunder which the old editions beſtowed on * 1 


Cæſar did never wrong, but with juſt cauſe. 


In the ſame letter is a term, of which [ beg che editor to give us the original 
in Engliſh, It is ex-minzſitre—a galliciſm, to which we have no word that 
correſponds; conſequently the French is the original, — But enough of theſe 
deteQtions ; you can no longer doubt that the work is a clumſy impoſture. 
I will ks notice but of two paſſages more in the letters, and leave them to | 
the Wolde they deſerve. | 


10 the negotiations hk the court c of France, fir Robert 01 his brother 
Horace write ſeveral letters to one another, in which they both mention lord 
Harrington as embaſſador in Spain. Theſe letters, though without date, muſt 
have been written before March 11, 1727, becauſe Mr. Stanhope did not quit 
Madrid till that day, and it was not till Nov. 29, N. 8. that he was created 
lord Harrington. I ſhould be glad to ſee the original letters, | 


The other article is the pinfioh of an hundred thouſand leres granted by 
king George I. to the Pretender. The editor confeſſes that he can diſcover no 
trace of its having been ever granted, but in this letter. If he had not put it 
into that letter himſelf, he would not have found it even there. 


The Ovpolition to ſir Robert Walpole Lic le as being penſioner to the 
Pretender. It ſeems they did not know that the reverſe was true! What humi- 
liation for the houſe of Stuart to be charged with ſtooping to accept between 
four and five thouſand pounds a year from their ſucceſsful antagoniſt ! But I 
believe they were as innocent of it as fir Robert Walpole was of the facts with 
which the forger of his teſtament has endeavoured to load him. The hiſto- 
rians of Amſterdam and the will-makers of Paris are not in much vogue. 
This performance will not raiſe their reputation. There was an age when 
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nobody diſputed whatever forgeries were fabricated in convents, But great 
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changes have happened fince the donation of Conſtantine could paſs uncon- 
troverted: and it required more addrefs than modern monks poſſeſs, and more 


. - Ignorance than the preſent age is bleſſed with, to ſupport aud endure palpable 
| forgeries, Learned men have laid down rules for examining internal and ex- 
' ternal evidence; that is, with much folemnity they have furniſhed common 


ſenſe with terms, and thought they taught it to uſe its own lights, But 


when common ſenfe is not reſtrained by power and prejudice, it can make 
Its way without the aſſiſtance of thoſe grave midwives, the Learned, who de- 
= add at leaſt as many children as Hey! lars... - 


1 will 1 now Ea ba a few rotharks on the work itſelf, 8 they ſhall be but | 


few; for when letters which fir Robert Walpole is ſuppoſed to have written 
in his life, are proved fictitious, the work to which they are an introduction, 


and which now firſt appears {ſo OY after his death, is likely to meet with little 
credit. | 


In page 4, fir Robert Walpole is made to complain of below 3 by 
his lende. This is for once an undeſerved ſatire on mankind. No fallen 


miniſter ever experienced ſuch firm attachment from his friends as he did. 


His firſt tevee after his fall was fo crowded, that thoſe of the new mi- 

niſters became a proverb for their emptineſs, He remained the oracle of 
his party during his three ſurviving years: and for the ſix weeks of his laſt 
illneſs, his houſe and his door were extraordinarily frequented by all ranks of 
men. Both then and before he was conſulted by the king and duke of Cum- 


berland, and different miniſters— But I muſt ſtop ; 3 I am not n his hiſ- 


tory, but * boden 


1 muſt obſerve that the firſt volume tends to decry commerce; the ſecond 
adviſes: the Engliſn to mind little or nothing elſe. Are theſe contradiQions - 
* 0 good ſenſe of fir Robert Walpole, or the nonſenſe of an Rene: 


Wich equal each, and equal abſurdity, the ſuppoſed author, page 10, is made 


| to harangue againſt the adopted royal family, To ſtate fuch paſſages, is to 


refute them. In page 12, is a ſimilar argument in favour of popery. How 
low is each cauſe funk when fr Robert N is borrowed for their 


1 piſs 


_—y 
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J paſs over witticiſms, ſtrained alluſions, jargon of modern philoſophy, 
fophiſticated ſyſtems, and blundering ideas of commerce and government, I 
with they who approve this work may conduct themſelves by * maxims. 


Page 23, the ferocity of the Engliſh is attributed to the uſe of die. 


The author fays, we were not ſo melancholy and ſavage before we adopted that 


uſage. This piece of my and wh ans ho is not the leaſt Gerting folly in 


the book. 


In the next letter but one is an  invedtive againſt fiverty: Eraſe the name 


of fir Robert Walpole from the title-page, and ſubſtitute that of father Peters, 
confeſſor of 88 II. and the work would really have an air of n 


The note to page 33, in which the editor explains the form of paſl ing 


bills, is, like all the reſt, full of miſtakes; but theſe he is ſo good as to take to 


his own account; and therefore I leave him in poſſeſſion. In another note, 
Page 35, he informs us, that if a king of England declares war on a perſonal 


account, he wages it at his own 1 private expence. This is new to us Engliſh, 


Then follows a deduction of the hiſtory of England, the 1 of which 
is to deny Magna Charta. If thoſe worthy labourers the teſtament- maker“ 


of this age had exiſted ſeventeen hundred years ago, I ſuppoſe they would 
have made Julius Cæſar leave behind him an invective againſt uſurpation. 
ſcorn the ln grain of an, and yet expect credit! 


The reign of Henry IV. by whom I am 160 3 23 to helinne the 


author meant Henry V. is faid to have been a continued ſeries of victories 


over France. I do not know whom he means, when he ſays Henry VIII. 
governed his parliaments by maintaining them in all their prerogatives. It 


was a very gentle way of guarding their privileges, by their heads 
if they denied him a E 


Elizabeth* 8 lagkty tone is forgotten, and James I. figures next as a mo- 


| narch of ſpirit, Such hiſtory is worthy of ſuch en 


Cromwell i is called by this vulgar writer a \ brewer” s ſon. The partiſans ar 
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hereditary right are in the wrong to falſify and depreciate his birth. When 
O many royal lines produce ſo many fools, they ſhould not remind the world 
that it ought to ſeek for great princes wherever they can be found. Crom- 
well was not ſo great a tyrant as Henry VIII. or James II. or Louis XIV. 
and he was a much abler prince. The firſt was a bubble abroad, the ſecond 
a fool at home and abroad, the third a deftroyer of mankind. England never 
made a greater figure than under Cromwell ; and though the duke of Marl- 
borough and Mr. Pitt extended farther the glory of our arms, we ſtill enjoy 
Jamaica, which was not raviſhed from us by contemptible treaties, as the 
Has have'been of the ſuccefles obtained by thoſe other great men. 


The .conqueſts 9 by Mr. Pitt are not mentioned by me improperly. 
They were the true ſource of half the blunders before me. The author 
preaches againſt them in every page of his work. Unfortunately he forgot 
that when fir Robert Walpole died, there was no queſtion of conqueſt, He 
Temained in power a very ſhort time after the beginning of the war in 1741. 


Admiral Vernon had taken Porto Bello, and miſcarried before Carthagena. 


— 


The ſucceeding miniſters were no heroes. Lord Granyille talked very big, 
but achieved nothing; and was removed before fir Robert's death. The 


duke of Newcaſtle, Mr. Pelham, and lord Hardwick were of no heroic mould, 
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and accordingly did nothing. An invaſion had been apprehended under 
marſhal Saxe, which, though it miſcarried, left the nation alarmed at the views 
of France and the Jacobites. Sir Robert Walpole, for the laſt year of his 
4ife, had nothing in his thoughts but the dangers to which the crown would 
ſoon be expoſed: often and often did he repeat, © Within a twelvemonth this 
crown will be fought for on Engliſh ground.” His words were prophetic. 
'The- rebellion broke out in three months after his death; yet is he made to 
talk as if he condemned'the meaſures of Mr. Pitt, and bad lived to ſee Mar- 
4inico, Guadaloupe, Quebec, Louiſbourg, the Havannah, conquered, the 
fleets of France and Spain deſtroyed, and both Indies at the mercy. of Great 
Britain. Alas! his laſt hours were gilded with no ſuch pleaſing viſions ! He 
felt all that patriot melancholy which would have caſt a gloom over his faint- 

ing ſoul, if he had lived to ſee the treaty of Utrecht renewed. Turn to pp. 68 
And 72. Les profits de ces grandes conquetes n'equivalent done pas les frais 
- quelles entrainent, ſays the ſuppoſed miniſter, who had been dead 14 or 15 

years before they were made. In the very next page we are aſked, Comment 
Uni nation Angloiſe ole-t-elle publier que la France touche au moment de ſa 
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decadence? Was that the language of FINS 43, 44, and che beginning of 453: 
or of 1758, 59, and 60? — 


: This is an abſolute proof of the forgery. Here is another: In page 144, 
the author ſays, En Angleterre on n'a pas gratis l'air meme qu'on y reſpire. 
This means the tax on windows which was not laid till after fir Robert's 

death. The groſſnefs of theſe blunders made me run through the reſt of the. 
work very curſorily. I did not want to know ſo ally an author's ideas, but: 
to ſhow that they were not my father's. The work is below criticifm ; but 
the author deſerved to be burnt in the hand for an impoſtor, and that I 1 
done for him. It is unneceſſary to ſpecify more of his ignorance, and even 
on points on which it was impoſſible for the moſt trifling Engliſh miniſter to- 
miſtake; as in p. 214, where he thinks the houſe of commons has /olely 
the right of propoſing bills, and the lords of approving and rejecting; not 
knowing that both houſes have both rights in common. In the note to this: 
clumſy blunder, it is ſaid that the king confirms a bill by touching it with 
his ſceptre, an ornament which the king of England never uſes but at his 
coronation. Tonly mention theſe inaccuracies for foreigners. For them too: 
I muſt take notice of another piece of ignorance, of which a miniſter of this. 
country could not be guilty. The author, p. 239, talks of governors of pro- 
 vinces. We have no ſuch thing, except that ſhadow, lords lieutenants. I ſup- 
poſe the author meant the latter, becauſe he is ſpeaking of elections of members 
of parliament, and ſays, to ſecure a parliament, the court appoints ſuch governors 
of provinces as it can confide in. I repeat it to foreigners, we have no go- 
vernors of provinces. Lords lieutenants have no power in elections but by 
their perſonal intereſt, if they happen to have any. Sheriffs, 'mayors, and 
ſuch like, are the returning officers, and are annual; The author may: 
take his choice of what he pretends t to have meant. 


But of all his blunders, none is more Ariking 1 hy the following, Pp: 223- 
La nation Britannique croit-elle avoir ſecous le joug, pour ètre parvenue & 
rendre le parlement triennial ? I call this a moſt ſtriking blunder, though not 
a more capital anachroniſm than what he had ſaid on our conqueſts, but Be- 
caufe ſo immediately relative to fir Robert Walpole. During his whole-admini- 
ſtration, the Oppoſition to him contended for triennial parliaments, which had 
been ſuperſeded ever ſince the year 12200 when ſeptennial parliaments were 
eſtabliſhed... 
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eſtabliſhed. The latter were maintained by fir Robert Walpole, continued to 
exiſt to his death, and do continue to this very moment, February 1767. 


Here is anotlier inſtance of the fame ſtamp. Sir Robert Walpole is made 
to call the number of members in the houſe of commons 5 13— The real 
number is 558, by the addition of the 45 Scotch members, on the Union in 
queen Anne's'reign. I think 518 balloted on the queſtion of examining into 
the conduct ef the earl of Orford, after he had quitted the adminiſtration and 

was created a peer in 1742. Is it very likely that between that æra and his 

death in 1745 he ſhould forget a number ſo memorable to himſelf, and re- 
collect only what had hren the aumber _ en before ?—So much for 

. [97 5 


The ſecond ſhall, give me > and the Nader very little trouble. It is as s dull, as 
uninformed, confuſed, and contradiftory as the firft ; and entirely founded on 
events ſubſequent to the death of fir Robert Walpole 3 though the author, a little 
more upon his guard, takes care to aſcribe a prophetic ſpirit to the miniſter, 
by making him foreſee exactly the defertion of Auſtria to France, the affairs 
af Portugal, and the enterpriſes of the king of Pruſſia, My father had ſaga- 
city and penetration, but certainly did not foreſee the exact hiſtory of twenty 
years. The genuine author was however ſo hurt at our conqueſts, that they 
put him off his guard. In p. 77. he ſays, Il faudra bien du tems pour que 


TPimpreſſion favorable que la nation a donnëe d' elle puiſſe 8'effacer. But of 
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all the improprieties that he has put into the mouth of ſir Robert Walpole, 
nothing exceeds his making him quote Corneille. Sir Robert Wal pole could 
not ſpeak a word of French, did read letters of buſineſs in that language 
with difficulty, was converſant with no French authors, and moſt aſſuredly 
had never read one of their. poets, He had little eſteem for thoſe of his own 
country, and J dare aver had not even ſeen all the pieces of Pope that were 


publiſhed in his own time. He had very little leiſure ; and, when he had, did | 


pj menen 


Thie ſeeend volume is chiefly TORY) of a 1 diſcuſſion of the vari- 
ous intereſts of the European powers, miſunderſtood and miſapplied, and 
teeming with anachroniſms. For inſtance, p. 96, the author ſays, after every 
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nis country. This has undoubtedly been the caſe ſince my father s death, 
but when was it ſo in his lie- time? 


I am weary of tracking ſo miſerable a writer, but I cannot help laughing 
at one particular chapter, which begins p. 179 and continues to the end of 
229. Would one believe that theſe fifty dull pages ſhould be put into the 
mouth of fir Robert Walpole, and be a diſſertation on the conſtitution of Po- 
land? How exaQly the author knew the miniſter ! and how perfectly was 
ſir Robert acquainted | with that country! How important. muſt he have 
thought it to his country, to examine ſo barbarous, ſo confuſed, and ſo. inſig- 
nificant a ſyſtem ! Les. Towavizs, ſays he, forment d'aſſez bonnes. troupes. 
Sir Robert Walpole certainly knew much of the Towavizs; about as much 
as he did of Gentoos, who now compoſe ſo intereſting a part of, our literature. 
In a note. at the end of this wonderful chapter, i it is De that ſir Robert 
borrowed. moſt of his ideas from the Jus. Polonicum. Whether that work was 
publiſhed in my father s time or not, I know not. I never ſaw it myſelf, he, 
have dabbled i in dull books, which he never, did. Had this chapter been aſ- 
cribed to lord Granville, who with all his wit, and fire, and talents, conde- 
ſcended to read, or condeſcended to pretend to read, the bad Latin of German 
civilians, it would not have been out of character. Sir Robert Walpole 
would as ſoon have read The divine legation as the Jus Polonicum. 


I have done with this inpoſture, and. will add but few words. 


Sir Robert Walpole did not leave a ſheet a; paper, 3 his 3 . 
hind him, as all his family know. They had earneſtly wiſhed, and at times 
reſpectfully preſſed him to give ſome account of his awn adminiſtration; but 
neither his health nor inclination permitted it .He reſigned his placediin 
February 1742, and was engaged by the ſecret committee till June of that 
year, when he went into the country for about three months. He was in town 
all the ſucceeding winter, as he was thoſe of 1743 and 44, ſitting at home, 
receiving conſtant viſits from his friends-and party, conſulted by miniſters, 
and ſometimes attending parliament, He paſſed the two ſummers of 1743 
and 44 at Houghton, the only time in which he had any leiſure: in thoſe | 
ſummers I was not two whole months abſent from him, and do declare he 


never attempted to write any thing but neceſſary letters. In one of thoſe 
RG 1 forget which, deſirous of amuſing him, which his ill health re- 
OL, II. 
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quired, I propoſed to read- to him. He ſaid, What will you Ai ? I anſwered, 
as moſt young men would to a ſtateſman, Hiftory, fir. No child, ſaid he, 1 

. know that cannot be true. —Judge if he was likely to write hiſtory, or a teſ- 
| tament Aan 


AI mould have aud, t that 3 in the wines of I ante was much s in iy: 
ing the {heats raiſed by the partiality of the late king to the troops of Ha- 
nover, and was the ſole author of compoſing thoſe animoſities. In the winter 
of 1744. he was ſtill more warmly and zealoufly employed in alarming the 
nation on the intended invaſion under marſhal Saxe; he went to the houſe of 
lords, and exerted his former ſpirit and eloquence with ſuch diſtinction, that 
rhe late prince of Wales, who was pręfent, us ſtruck, and ſignified to him his 
pardon of all that had paſſed between them while my father was miniſter—as 
if he had never been eſſentially ſerviceable to the houſe of Hanover before 
His health at that time declined greatly; and he could no longer go abroad 

from the inconvenience of ſtones in his bladder. In this melancholy ſtate, 
during the ſummer of 1744» he read the works of Dr. Sydenham, whom he 
much eſteemed; and Dr. Jurin? 8 Treatiſe on Mrs. Stephens's medicine for 
diſſolving the ſtone being put into his hands, he found a reſemblance in it to 
the opinions of Sydenham. This determined him to try Jurin's preparation. 
He was brought to town r b great N took Juin 8 OR and was 
Killed by it in March 1745. 


This ſolemn acecunt of the coneluſion of ſo rehiettuble a life was not due 
to ſo grovelling an author as he who wrote The teſtament politique; but it 
vas due to truth, to the public, and to the beſt of fathers. He wants no mo- 
nument that duch weak hands as mine can raiſe; but while they have motion, 
they ſhall defend his memory againſt forgeries. Calumnies I heed not: but 
he ſhall not be nen to Vac himſelf, While there is N in the 

foul df {197 
His affeRtionate ſon 


HORACE WALPOLE, 


1 74 
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February 16, 1767 . 
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LIFE or MR. THOMAS BAKER. 


Tu doen or extenſive learning of: a man of letters is but a barren field for 
biography. His notions are ſpeculation; his adventures, enquiry. If 


his ſtudies fermented or conſolidated into compoſitions, the hiſtory of his life 


commonly proves but a regiſter of the ſquabbles occaſioned by his works, of 


the patrons he flattered, of the preferments he obtained or miſſed. The dates 


of his publications and their editions form the outlines of his ſtory; and 
frequently the plans or projects of works he meditated are taken to aid the 
account; the day of his death is ſcrupuloufly aſcertained :—and thus, to com- 


poſe the life of a man who did very little, his biographer acquaints us with 


what he did not do, and when he ceaſed to do any * 


Nor are authors fach 1 to the world, that the trifling incidents of 
their lives, deferye to be recorded. The moſt ſhining of the claſs have not 
been, the moſt uſeful members of the community. If Newton unravelled ſome 


arcana of nature, and exalted our, ideas, of the Divinity by the inveſtigation of 
his works ; what benefactions has Homer or Virgil conferred on mankind but 
a fund of harmonious. amuſement? Barren literati, who produce. nothing, are 
innocent drones, whom the world has been ſo kind as to agree to reſpect for 


having entertained themſelves gravely in the manner moſt agreeable to their 


taſte. When they have devoured libraries, they are ſuppoſed to be prodigies 


of knowledge, though they are but walking or temporary dictionaries. Yet 


the republic, of letters, confining, its own honours. to its own corporation, 
fondly decrees the diſtinction of biography to ol of its wind and to ſome 


of its mute members. 


comprehenſive as his ſtudies. were, his learning. or his works were not my 
incentives to recording memorials of Mr. Thomas Baker. His publications 
were very few, and his long: protracted life was marked by as few events a6 
6 could 
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could well be ſprinkled through ſo extended a ſpace, and in a period ſo me- 
morable for a revolution that left no- man an unintereſted ſpectator. Yet, 
though his abilities reſcued his name. from oblivion, and though he ſhone as a 
confeſſor for his principles; his ſingular modeſty ſo little ſought the double 
portion of fame he merited, that, though an accurate and indefatigable recorder 


of the actions of others, he ſeems to have — nr * care he regit- 
tering: any memoranda of his own ſtory. 


That modeſty, and that unaflfeted courage of conſcience, with other-virtues, 
_ particulatly one that ſeldom coaleſces with martyrdom for conſcience, I mean, 
impartiality—theſe were themes that I thought deſerved to be tranſmitted to 
poſterity not only for the ſake of the actor; but for the inſtruction and im- 
tation of mankind. The example of a virtuous man reſigning his fortune 
rather than violate his oath, preſerving charity for his antagoniſts, and con- 
tracting neither virulence nor pride from his ſufferings, Was an inſtance too 
ſingular not to merit ſelection. One ſuch action, executed with intrepidity 
yet without oſtentation, could dignify a whole life; and ought to rank the 
ſufferer with his more exalted companions in the mne cauſe, If they ſacri- 
ficed mitres to their integrity, he gave his al; and on the altar of conſcience 
the worn of a ek we d is as N ere as a ener of bulls. 


Simplicity, the grace that flows from and NIP bebthmith good fenfe, and 
which naturally ought to accompany the purſuit of wiſdom and the command 
of our paſſions, has in all ages been forgotten in the ceremonial of philoſophers. 
In fie, their very pretenſions exclude ſo humble an attribute. The Grecian 
ſages announced their own claims: their apes, the moderns, have not relin- 
quiſhed any demands on any part. of the ſucceſſion. Hence the modeſt Mr. 
Baker, who was patient, humble, temperate ; who ſought neither fame nor 
riches; who was content with the poverty he embraced from duty; who 
uche after truth, rather than wiſdom; never attained the title of ahilo/opher : 
the inference whencs'| is not unfair, that it is a title oftener aſſumed by the 
wearers than conferred. Mr. Baker was what his piety-enjoined him to. be, 
and what prohibits all aſſumption of merit—a enen philoſopher.. 


Born with parts and induſtry, glowing with virtue, and fortified with reſo- 
lation to adhere to the dictates of his judgment and conſcience, the earlieſt 
bloſſom of his talents was dedicated to the fame-cauſe which the uniform 

2 | | | tenour 
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tenour of his life maintained. Smitten with the love of improving his mind, 
he waded early into ſcience : yet, though he ſaw its beauties, he diſcerned its 
defects, and haſtened to diſcloſe the deluſions of the ſyren, while he diſcovered 
that he had taſted of her moſt valuable favours. In the ardour of youth, and 
enamoured of knowledge, he anticipated experience; and his firſt production 
proclaimed what maturity of years alone inculcates into others, that all is va- 
nity but religion. To lower learning and diſplay it, has not been a rare effort 

of the love of paradox, which is the love of fame. Mr. Baker deſpiſed the 
dexterity of the former, nor aſpired to the latter : he gave his book without 
his name. It was a tribute to his conviction, and a caution to the proud of 
knowledge, He meant not to check in, to point out its proper goal. 


| With che ſame affection to truth he could turn his mind Gr the enchant- 
ing worlds of inveſtigation to the dry colleQion of little facts. With ſhining 
parts he could condeſcend to be an antiquary. From a companion of New- 
ton he could ſtoop to aſſociate with Antony Wood and Thomas Hearne, 
Gratitude, as well as ſituation, ſeems to have given this 'complexion to his 
ſtudies. Attached to a ſociety that rejected him from its boſom, and yet har- 
boured him in its arms, he dedicated many days and hours to the hiſtory of 
St. John's college. Though a ſincere proteſtant, the tender effuſions of his 
gratitude made him almoſt a devotee of a female ſaint. The pious foundreſs, 
Margaret of Richmond, owes more to this Lutheran ſon than to all that have 

riſen from her alms to epiſcopal thrones in either church—But I am antici- 
pating his charaQer, which will dart more conſpicuouſly from his conduct. 
It was a ſtar that ſeemed to occupy one only little point; but it was a fixed 


ſtar; and when we examine it EO: the glaſs of truth, we find it magnified ” 
without exaggeration. 


I have. warned the reader that | it has been with difficulty that any parti- 
culars of the life of this good man have been recovered. The higheſt quality he 
ever aſſumed himſelf was that of /ocius gjectus, which he ſometimes ſubſcribed. 
The induſtry of a“ gentleman; who reſembles Mr. Baker in his primitive ſim. 
plicity and attachment to the univerſity, has retrieved the few notices that I 
am able to impart—but genealogy and circumſtances are but adventitious orna- 


ments toa character that was nue conſiſtent and heroic. Yet Mr. Baker, 
| \ | 


»The Rev. Mr. William Cole, n of Clare-hall and | King s college and now rector of 
Burgham i in Buckinghamſhire, 


though 


. _ and 1 not believe * was 1 knighted, 
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though he voluntarily deſcended to poverty, did not ſpring from neeeffitons 
or ignoble parents. It was not returning to his natural condition, when he 
abandoned the good things of this world. Sordid natures are more capable of 
reverting to a mean ſtate, than men of gentle birth of embracing the de- 
privation of comforts. His continuance among thoſe who ſtripped him of 
enjoyments was the nobleſt emanation of a mind incapable of envy or reſent- 
ment. He quitted what he proved he loved, by remaining on a ſoil that no 
n Ene bim * 28. but a _ for his ap 


Thomas Bakery a younger ſon of fir Georys Baker of Crooke-hall * A 
1 in the county of Durham, was born September 14, 1656. With his 
elder brother George he was admitted penſioner of St. John's college in Cam- 
bridge June 13, 1674; and Thomas was received as ſcholar of the ſame col- 
lege in November 1676; and as perpetual fellow of the ſame ſociety in 
March 1680. In the books of the college is mention of a Thomas Baker as 
elected librarian in 1699, and Hebrew reader in 1700: but as our Mr. Thomas 
Baker was then fellow only by connivance, and was actually deprived of his 
fellowſhip in 1717; the gentleman who communicated this intelligence rea- 
ſonably concludes that the ſociety did not heap additional favours on one 
whom they only tolerated amongſt them: and he confirms this conjecture by 
obſerving, that, on Mr. eng ooh 255 er le is bo un ſenior Baker for 
inen | 


-- 


At what age Mr. Baker Sedicared himſelf to the church, d6es not elt 
That it was the profeſſion he voluntarily embraced, cannot be doubted For 
the unvaried colour of his life and ſtudies, and from his having adhered to a 
' monaſtic life, when diveſted of the privilege of exerciſing his miniſtry. Born 
under a tempeſt of contending ſects, his reaſon no ſooner began to develop 
itſelf than he heard nothing but the conflict of the like warring elements. 
The jealouſy of popery, that had alarmed the ſtauncheſt proteſtants under a 
devout king, blazed with reaſon under his profligate ſon, who was influenced 
by a brother, whoſe underſtanding he deſpiſed, in the point that moſt demands 
the exerciſe of one's own judgment. The controverſy was managed, at leaſt 
on the ſide of the church of "gw; with the when abilities; yet when 


* By his admiſſion in che College regiſter i it p- The name of the place is Lancheſtr and, it Is 
pears that his father was then only an eſquire, 1 in the * | | 


Mr. | 
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Mr. Baker conſecrated his ſervices to that church, though it was the predo- 
minant, it neither enjoyed the partiality of the crown, nor promiſed a life of eaſe 
and tranquillity, at leaſt to one who fathomed every duty, nor diſpenſed with 
himſelf in the performance of the moſt diflicult. This is not mere conjeQure, 
nor drawn from the tenor of his delicate conſcience, Mr. Baker early and 
boldly bore teſtimony to his religious ſentiments, Here are the proofs: 


In the library of St. John's college is a collection of the London gazettes. 
That of July 5, 1688, contains thoſe emanations of loyalty that attend all 
princes in poſſeſſion (and had not been wanting to Richard Cromwell), and 
an account of the rejoicings made on the birth of king James's ſuppoſed ſon, 
in particular of thoſe celebrated at Durham, under the auſpices of biſhop 
Crewe, to whom Mr. Baker ſeems to have been chaplain, On the margin of 
that gazette Mr. Baker has written theſe words: © This account was drawn 
up by the biſhop, as his ſecretary Mr. Peters told me. I was preſent at the 
ſolemnity. If I did not rejoice as I ought, pardon nie, O God, that fin?” | 
What delicacy of conſcience! The good man trembled for his religion, yet 
doubted whether the Omnipotent did not expect that he ſhould exult in what- 
ever good luck befell his vicegerent—But, of what religion were they who in- 
vented ſuch principles? If the Ruler of the univerſe viſits a ſinful world with 
peſtilence, can he require us to rejoice at the calamity? In other words, can 
Almighty Wäſdom exact our feeling contradictory ſenſations? Though a 
pious perſan ſays he rejoices, does he rejoice? Such doctors enjoin lip- 
worſhip, as if the All-ſeeing could be impoſed on by a formulary of words. 
This is abſurd caſuiſtry, deviſed by bigots, and recommended by knaves. 
Nor could Mr. Baker's good ſenſe have ſwallowed ſuch nonſenſe, if the ten- 
derneſs of his piety had not been alarmed by what he had been told was his 
duty. He thought it ſafer to truſt to his conſcience than his judgment. 
Nor hail paſſive, obedience ever a ſincerer victim, or did good ſenſe ever loſe a 


worthier ſon miſled by authority. Biſhop Crewe proved leſs ſincere, or leſs 


It! the ſame gazette is an account from Whitehall of July 6, of the removal 
ef the Judges, (a clear indication that the king was acting againſt law) and of 
the alteratjon. of thoſe appointed to hold the ſummer aſſizes on the northern 
circuit. There too Mr. Baker has atteſted his own conduct, with the ſame 
Vox. II. „ dläuubitation 
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dubio whether he had not tranſgreſſed his duty i in obeying the dictates of 
his confcience.. It is ſtill more remakable, that he wept his want of devotion 
to his worldly maſter after king James was diveſted of power. There can 


be no doubt but ſuch contrition would not have been felt, -if king James had 


been ſucceſsful. Mr. Baker's ſcruples never led him to factifice his religion 
to his prince, while in poſſeſſion. Had James triumphed, we may juſtly con- 


clude that Mr. Baker would have laid down his life for his faith. The relin- 
quiſhment of fortune is nearer to the ſtake, than to a time - ſerving compliance. 
It was generous to bewail his o-wn want of blind zeal for an unfortunate 

| prince. He would have ſeen James's folly in its true light, if reduced to the 
option of emolument or the croſs. The death of Charles I. has won him 
many hearts, that n have abhorred his odor 11 1 i had been ſucceſsful. 


* At Duihiini, 15 FIR Mr. Baker, 4 preschied bebte the gude (three 


of the eccleſiaſtic commiſſioners being then preſent). I could eaſily obſerve 


the ſermon gave offence (and indeed juſtly) ; and yet it paſſed without cen 
fure. 4 have ince. burnt 1 it, as I did the reſt.” _ 


- Here FR) nature dine to ume thoſe confelſors who reliſted King 


Jill! and thought it their duty to become victims to their oaths. Indignation 


takes their part, and condemns oaths that are not mutual, and that are ſup- 


. poſed to bind but one ſide. What foundation can there be for ſubjects de- 


voting themſelves to their prince, if he is bound by no reciprocal ties? If 
they are. his chattels, his herd, his property, oaths are frivolous. He has 
power to puniſh them if they revolt, whether they are ſworn to him or not. 
To ſwear to a king, without reciproeity from him, is ſabjecting our ſouls to 


him as well as our bodies. We are to be damned to all eternity if he makes 
his tyranny intolerable. Proclaim him God at once. God alone can be 
truſted with power over our minds: God alone- can judge how much we 


ean endure. Shall one of vurſelves be emperor of the mind No, faid Ms. 


Baker — yet repented that he had faid ſo!—And we muſt admire the beauty 


of that integrity, which, inſtead of recurring to the refinements of caſuiſtry to 
diſcover a falvo that would conſole it, bowed to arguments int itſelf, and 


| diſtruſted its own reaſon more than i its ſeruples. 


konten ſo nice __ to make us, who ſtand at a diſtance, view the com- 


| batants with Oy ad who preferred his oath: to his mitre, and 
Tillotſon, 


r ene. ny 1 
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Tillotſon, who, in accepting it, adhered to the principles that he had avowed 
when perſecution, not emolument, was the probable conſequence of his reſiſt- 
ance, deſerve to be eſteemed honeſt men. James, who had violated his coro- 
nation oath, and yet expected that the miniſters of religion ſhould prefer 
their oathis to their religion, was guilty, if either Sancroft or Tillotſon was 
in the wrong. The chief magiſtrate of any country, who is a rock of offence. 
to the conſciences of his ſubjects, deſerves no commiſeration. The profuſion 
of advantages that are ſhowered on kings to enforce the authority of magiſ- 
| tracy, and to reward them for their ſuperintendency of the whole community, 
enhances their guilt when they ſet an example of trampling on the laws 
which it is both their duty and their intereſt to preſerve inviolate—and none 
but womaniſh minds will pity them, when they provoke their ſubjects to 
throw off allegiance, and incur the penalty of their crimes. The blindeſt 
bigot to the memory of Charles I. or James II. cannot deny, that both were. 
the original aggreſſors. Had they both acted conformably to the conſtitution 
and laws, no man living can think that any part of the nation would have re- 
volted. Did not ſhip-money and diſuſe of parliaments precede the rebellion, 
or were the cauſes of it? Did not James in the dawn of his reign hoiſt the. 
banner of popery ? Had not Sancroft and the ſix biſhops been impriſoned for 
withſtanding the diſpenſing power? If Sancroft was a ſincere proteſtant, 
could he believe that his oath bound him to an idolatrous king, who had per- 
Jured himſelf by promoting idolatry? Might not Tillotſon think that the king's 
perjury abſolved his ſubjects from their oaths ? Sancroft, I verily believe, 
was ſo weak as to be of the contrary opinion. He was deluded by the con- 
duct of the primitive Chriſtians, who ſubmitted to the higher powers—But 
how wide was the difference! The pagan emperors of Rome had never ſworn. 
to maintain pure chriſtianity—and the early Chriſtians themſelves (if not the 
| firſt, who had no opportunity of reſiſtance) were not very paſſive, as ſoon as 
their numbers enabled them to uſe temporal weapons for the defence of their 
religion. Mr. Baker, of a more enlightened underſtanding than Sancroft's, 
yet acted the ſame diſintereſted part. But what ſevere reflections does the 
| purity of their conduct call forth on a ſet of men who in the ſame cauſe 
ated and have acted the counterpart to thoſe confeſſors—I mean thoſe 
Jacobites, who did take the oaths to king William and the ſucceeding princes 
down to the preſent reign, and yet conſtantly promoted the intereſts of a 
* they had ſo ſolemnly abjured! Let their conduct be tried by the 
* 7 2 8 * ſtandard 
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ſtandard of their own Sanctoft, and let us hear woo what OY Gap will be 
abſolved from guilt and e A E © | 


The fires eccleſiaftic dic alluded to by Mr. Baker! in his Psd. 
ing note, were, pres Crewe, un of TE . two! "Oe the new 
: Ow 5 


- Thoſe contalidrien ordered an account to be MY to them of the 
names of all ſuch of the clergy as refuſed to read his JUNE Denen of 
. 7. for m of nm | | sk 
n the margin of the Divine tor Nu 6 23. 1688; Mir. Baker bn written 

this note: I was ordered by the biſhop of Durban la commiſſioner] to 
attend the archdeacon, Dr. Granville, for the execution of this order; which 
I readily did, knowing it to be enjoined me as a penance for my former-dif- 
_ obedience, having refuſed to read the Declaration in his chapel, and-forbid my 
curate to read it at my living. The good man's anſwer was, that he would 
obey the king and the biſhop, and the firſt man he returned ſhould be the 
archdeacon, his curates not having read it in his abſence ; but had he been 


| preſent, he would have read it himfelf, Not long after be and I were both of 


us deprived for diſobedience of another kind, and the e biſhop 


: ſaved himſelf by his uſual compliance.” | 


ins Mr. Baker's underſtanding and conſcience appear in their Fall 1 kiive: | 
He ſaw it was not his duty to obey the king againſt his religion. He diſ- 
obeyed. Yet when James had deſervedly loſt his crown, Mr. Baker facrificed 
his fortune rather than take an oath to another. Dr. Denis Granville, dean 
and archdeacon of Durham, ated the ſame part, though with leſs merit, hav- 
ing been ready to humour the king in his injunctions. His biſhopric was 
the religion of biſhop Crewe, and he was ready for the toleration of popery or 
for ſuppreſſion of it, according to the humour of the king on the throne. 
But when biſhops fit fo looſe to both religions, one may be very ſure they 
are not lincere 1 in either, but would be Mahometans if hey GD NOI 


* This ſhows that Mr. Baker loſt a living as will that it was the mid of. ke ene in 
valle, his fellowſhip ; and it appears from his the ne" of N 


4 | 6 . mitre 
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mitre were turned into a turban, They have not been ſo pliable towards any 
reformed church of Chriſtians who do not admit of an opulent clergy. The 
whole tenour and ſpirit of the goſpel inculcate poverty, charity, and ſelf-denial. 
It is not ſo eaſy to prove from the New Teſtament that archbiſhoprics and 
biſhoprics, in the modern ſenſe, are of divine inſtitution. St. Peter and St. 
Paul would have ſtared at being ſaluted by the titles of your grace and your 
lordſhip; and on what text are founded deaneries, prebends, chapters, and 
eccleſiaſtical courts, thoſe popiſh excreſcencies of a ſimple religion, we are yet 
to ſeek, Tranſlations from one ſee to another are no doubt authoriſed by 
the ſame chapter of one of the four evangeliſts, though I know not of which, 

wherein prelates are enjoined to vote always with the prime miniſter for the 
time being; as the Swiſs fight for the een, whatever his religion 1 is, who 
takes tom. into his my 2 


Theſe notes on the gazette b 1 have nech and the kene of his fubſe- 
quent conduct, prove that Mr. Baker was prepared to meet every ſtorm that 
could fall on him in the cauſe of his religion. It was the ſtamp of a mind {till 
more diſintereſted, that he was not equally ready to triumph with his religion, 
when it was victorious. | He had not foreſeen the fall of the tyrant, nor had 
_ conſidered royalty on the great ſcale of the intereſts of the public, and as an 
office only held by the poſſeſſor for the benefit of the people. The ſufferings 
of Charles I. whoſe crimes were not of the magnitude of his ſon's, had raiſed 
a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm in his partiſans, and conjured up irf'their minds a pro- 
fane idolatry of kings, that was inconſiſtent both with true religion and com- 
mon ſenſe ; and had been extended even to genealogic ſucceſſion—as if being 
born of a certain race could entitle any family to a right of violating with 
impunity all laws, both divine and human. Mr. Baker had unhappily imbibed 
thoſe prejudices ; but, as his virtue corrected the errors of his underſtanding, 
himſelf was the only perſon whom he attempted to ſacrifice to his miſtaken 
loyalty. - He was never ſuſpected of caballing againſt the new eſtabliſhed: | 
government; and, while his own order and both univerſities, Oxford in par- 
ticular, eee with factious prieſts, and engendered ſome whoſe zeal dipped 
them even in plots of aſſaſſination againſt the deliverer of the proteſtant religion, 
the meek Mr. Baker was content with the croſs he had embraced, and never 
profaned his piety by rebellious i intrigues. He even lived in charity, i in com- 
munion, in friendſhip with churchmen of the moſt oppoſite principles. He 
11 the ſtudies and d publications of archbiſhop Wake. and biſhop Kennet: 
and 
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and while turbulent incendiaries and Jacobite prieſts, who, had taken the oaths 
to king. William, poured deluges of filth and malevolence on the head of biſhop 
Burnet, for having, like an honeſt man, ventured his life in the cauſe of his 
religion, and for having {his greateſt crime) recorded the crimes of the Stu- 
arts and their miniſters and creatures, Mr. Baker. did juſtice to the character 
of the man, and contributed to his Hiſtory of the | reformation of that church 
to which they both adhered, and-which other proteſtant divines have endea- 
voured to ſubject again to a Roman catholic ſovereign. Mr. Baker s conduct 
is the moſt: . anſwer to all n oth and . | 


's 2 Fifa 


That ins 8 olfiinary were. not this ſole 8 of this good man's 
eee. a. appeared from his being diſpoſed to take the oaths to the new go- 
vernment, as ſoon as his old maſter king James was no more; whoſe tam- 
Pering, in concert with that other royal faint, Louis XIV. in the aſſaſſination- 
plot, and from which their memories will never be waſhed “, had ſhaken the 
allegiance of many of his warmeſt devotees. But the rlapoſition of an oath of 
abjuration diſpelled all thoughts in Mr. Baker of conformity: perhaps not 
from mere tenderneſs. He was too conſcientious to take an oath to king Wil- 


120 wich nen intention * een it, * 10 ny ei on a . en . 


he The marſhal duke of Sake ſon of king 


James, in his own Memoirs written by himſelf, 
has theſe words: Pendant mon ſejour 3 a Lon- 
dres, ayant « etẽ informe qu'il ꝰy tramoit une con- 
ſpiration contre la perſonne du prince Orange, 
je crus que; ma principale miſſion etant finie, je ne 
devois pas perdre le tems a regagner la France 
pour ne point me trouver confondu avec les con- 
juréẽs, dont le deſſein me paroifſoit difficile a 

executer.“ Vol. i. p. 145. Not a word of ab- 
horrence of ſo atrocious a deſign; it was the 
difficulty of the execution that ſtaggered the 
good duke, and made him conſult his ſafety. 
In the next page he is ſtill more explicit; he 
owns that, Louis and James being appriſed 
of. the conſpiracy, James waited on the ſea- 
coaſt for the event of the plot. It is true, the 
duke pretends that the conſpirators aimed only 


at ſeizing king William : but the words guelque' 


* evenement imply that any event of the conſpiracy / 
wii not be unwelcome. * was proved that the 


| they have heſitated at murder if he or his guards 


e actually zutended to. ſhoot ther king; 
and lord Portland remonſtrated to Louis himſelf, 
at Verſailles againſt. the appearance of the duke 
of Berwick there, as privy to the plot of ailaſſina- 
tion. Lord Portland tells king William ſo in his 
letters: and who can doubt it, when he himſelf 
acknowledges ſo much? Had the conſpirators 
been able to ſeize the perſon of William, would 


had reſiſted? William had James in his power, 
and: facilitated his efcipe from Rocheſter. A 
man who had the meanneſs to ſee, and triumph 
over, the duke of Monmouth, and then put him 
to death, would, no doubt, have been tender of 
William's life, if the | conſpirators/ had had ſo 
little zeal, after ſucceeding in carrying off the 
king, as not to have ſaved James the trouble of 
ſigning the warrant for his death! After own- 
ing the plot, it is folly to endeavour to palliate 
it, and 4 dow ed to believe the palliaion | 5 


opportunity ; 
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f opportunity; but having fallen into ſuch difficulties by his religious obſerv- 
. ance of the oath he had taken, he was probably averſe to entangling himſelf 
in more ſnares. And ſince the experience of ſeveral reigns has demonſtrated 
how little binding oaths are but to the moſt virtuous of mankind, it were to 

be wiſhed that they were adminiſtered with great circumſpection. The per- 
juries at the Cuſtom-houſe, and in the caſe of elections, call for the abro- 
gation of a ſacrament that has loſt all ſanctity. 


Mr. Baker retained his fellowſhip to the death of queen Anne, by the con- 
nivance of Dr. Jenkin the maſter, who at firſt had been himſelf a non-juror,, 
but on taking the oaths had been elected head of the college. The acceſſion 
of a new family of foreigners, who were not lineal heirs, and whoſe relation to 
the crown was too remote not to offend the prejudices of the vulgar, incitec 
the vigilance of government to be ſtrict in impoſing the oath of fidelity. Ir 
was tendered to and refuſed by Mr. Baker. In his life in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, it is aſſerted, that he had hoped to continue to be ſcreened by the 
maſter, and was offended at that indulgence being withdrawn; but the proof 
of that aſſertion is very inadequate to the inference. He wrote himſelf in the- 
blank leaves of all the books he afterwards gave to the college Soctus gyectus. 
If, when a conſcientious man ſacrifices his fortune to his integrity, it is de- 
manded that he ſhould have no ſenſe of the ſacrifice ; the demand would not 
only be abſurd, but would deſtroy half the beauty of the action. What merit 
is there in conquering paſſions to which we are inſenſible? Is it not rather a 
contradiction in terms ? How remote too is indignation and a lively ſenſe of | 
our loſs, from patience? Or can any words convey leſs reſentment than focius- 
gjectus? Me, I own, they ſtrike as humble and reſigned; and were I. to ſearch. 
for an invidious interpretation, the utmoſt I could diſcover in the words /ocites- 
cjetus would be a teſtimonial borne by the victim to his own virtuous deed: 
If, after all, Mr. Baker retained a lively ſenſe of his deprivation, the long re- 
mainder of his days was a conſtant triumph over his anger; for he remained: 
in the college, under the juriſdiction of the maſter who had expelled him, in. 
charity with his, late colleagues, and dedicated many of his. hours. to. the illuſ- 
tration of the hiſtory of his college. His meek, modeſt, inoffenſive behaviour 
never varied. Avarice, the prepoſterous paſſion that often increaſes. with. our 
decay, never ſtained Mr. Baker's ſimplicity, He had little, but thoughtlit 


enough; and had the greatneſs of mind to decline offers of what would have: 
been wealth i in his circumſtances. 


W 
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It is indeed aſſerted in the new edition of the Biographia ane that 
Mr. Prior ceded to Mr. Baker the profits of his fellowſhip after his expulſion. 
If he did; the generous act was worthy of ſo honeſt and amiable a man as 
Mr. Prior ; aud it is not to detra@ from the generoſity of one whoſe ſoul 
plowed with frienòdſip and good-nature, and whoſe poetry owed not one of 
its graceful and genteel beauties to aſperity, that I am obliged, on the remarks 
of the gentleman to whom this tract is chiefly. indebted, to doubt of the reality 
of the gift. Though Mr. Baker could have enjoyed the benefit of the ceſſion 
but oy few years, he being ejeted in 1717, and Mr. Prior dying in 1721; 
che generoſity was _— Mr. Prior not being able to cede his fellowſhip 
but while he enjoyed it. But on the authority above mentioned, I muſt 
queſtion the fact; not Ke the want of humanity in Mr. Prior, but from his 
cen (circumftances, which could ill allow him to be ſo munificent. - Mr. 
Prior bequeathed books to the value of 200!. {together with the portraits of 
himſelf arid the earl of Jerſey) to St. John's college, in acknowledgment for 
having held the fellowſhip during his life. It is no proof, though Perhaps a 
preſumption, that he would not have been ſo ſenſible of the obligation, if he 
had ceded it to another; but in fact Mr. Prior's own fortune was ſo far from 
Fplendid, that he was little enabled to be a patron. He had had the intrinſic 
merit of having raiſed humſef by his abilities from obſcurity to ſhining emi- 
nenee both in poetry and in the ſtate and yet there is no trace of his having 
been preedy of wealth. He left a very inconſiderable fortune, and at the 
very moment of Mr, Baker 's ſacrifice Mr. Prior's own friends were fallen 
into ſudden diſgiace, one of his patrons * was in the Tower, and the other 
un exile, and che himſelf under ꝓroſeoution by parliament. It appears from 
this friend Dr. Swift, thut Mir. Prior had prepared no pecuniary ſhelter againſt 
the ſtorm. Our friend Prior, [ſays he, not having had the viciſſitude of 
human chings before his eyes, is likely to end his days in as forlorn a ſtate as 
any other poet has done before him, if his friends do not take more care of 
him than he did of himſelf.” Swift's Letters from 1703 to 1740, publiſhed 
by Dr. Hawkſworth in 1766, in 3 vols. octavo, p, 50. Aecordingly the Dean, 
with Mr. Pope, Dr. Arbuthnot, and Mr. Gay, with a zeal that will for ever 
illuſtrate that friendly ſociety of men of the firſt genius, who never ſuffered 
either jealoufy or evon party to ãnterfere with their eſteem for congenial merit, 
175 bet. on 111 1 eee execution a ſublcthprion for the e 


* Robert Harley $5" of Oxford... 


cation 


cation of Mr. Prior's works. Mr. Prior, with his other virtues, was a man of 


no oſtentation; would he have accepted a ſubſcription for himſelf, while 
ceding an independent, though ſmall, income to another? Yet. the aſſertion is 
tive. It is not decent to contradict a gentleman of unimpeached character 


on what he affirms; yet it may be preſumed, that, being a matter of tradition, 
at the diſtance of near ſixty years the un 2 "uy have been 


miſtaken, 


There is ſtin leſs foundation for believing what is Arte in a . 
note in the firſt edition of the Biographia Britannica, p. 3726, that biſhop 
Burnet allowed Mr. Baker an annuity, That they had literary connections 
is well known, probably commenced by Mr. Baker's ſending the prelate many 
corrections of his Hiſtory of the Reformation, which his lordſhip mentions with 
great gratitude and eſteem, in the introduction to his third volume, where he 
has alſo printed Mr. Baker's obſervations. But the terms employed by the 
biſhop are far from implying either familiarity or patronage; and as that was 


his laſt publication, being dedicated to George I. and as Burnet died in March 


17165, near two years before Mr. Baker loſt his fellowſhip, it is not probable 
that the biſhop would have ſelected a nonjuror for the object of his bounty, 
and leſs probable chat Mr. Baker would have accepted it; he, who, when re- 


duced to much narrower cireumſtances; would not ſtoop to accept emolu- 


ments from the head of the trinmphant church. Having aſſiſted archbiſhop 


the nomination of any friend he would recommend to a Being of 200%. 4 
year, ſince he could not accept it himſelf. This generous gratitude Mr. Baker 


declined, and defired that his grace's favour might be confined to a preſent of 
the book in queſtion. Nor can it eaſily be believed, that a man who never 
boaſted of the diſtinctlons he received, would have been ſilent on obligations: 
Mr. Baker certainly did recerve pecuniary preſets from Edward Harley the 


ſecond earl of Oxford, and it is (aid they were an annuity of 60“/. a yrar. 
Mr. Baker ever gratefully acknowledged the patronage of the noble Mæcenas, 
to whoſe houſe at Wimple he was always a welcome gueſt, More of their 


connection wift appear, when we come to Nane che ET of Mr, 
Baker 8 Forks. - „ 


Exctaded Bom the kei in Ane gelvice * had SEP OR to exert Tail 
activity and pious laboura, he was reduced to the exerciſe of his private 
Vol. II. | 22 virtues, 


Wake in his work on the ſtate of the church, lis grace offered to Mr. Baker 
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virtues, and at liberty, if ever man was, to indulge his paſſion for ſtudy. It 
was the occupation of the reſt of his life; and from the æra of his deprivation 
there is no trace of events in his long r but ſuch as were literary. I 
hall therefore confine what I have farther to ſay of Mr. Baker to the chapter 
of his writings; and even check the pleaſure I have in doing juſtice to his 
virtues, unleſs where they break out indirectly from circumſtances. that at- 

tended his own compoſitions, or the. communications with which he aſſiſted 
other authors. | 


7 1 5 : ” * v 4 
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40 Me. Baker > firſt kar, was His Refletions 0 as, 2 publiſhed in 
octavo, 1699, without his name. | It is a work full of learning, wit, and in- 
genuity, and deſervedly raiſed the author's reputation; yet as much as I ad- 
mire it, it would be the partiality of a biographer to his hero, not to allow 
tlaat it has. conſiderable; defects. The editors of the new Biographia have 
zuſtlycreprehended Mr. Baker's ſtyle, which is far from poſſeſſing modern 
elegance, and from being formed by a good ear. It is not ſo univerſally 
_ replete witli coarſe and vulgar language, as the ſtyles of Dr. Echard, 
Dt. Bentley, and Dr. Wobdtton; men whom however I rather mention with 

Mr. Baker as luminaries of ſcience and wit, than to cenſure the harſhneſs and 

want of purity in their diction. But Mr. Baker's book had a more conſider- 
Able faule than the defect of elegance. It wanted a logical coneluſion. The 
title of Wia work explains his cope. « Reflections upon Learning; wherein 
is ſhewn the inſufficiency-thereof i in its ſeveral e in aner to evince 
the ulefulncls and peceſlity of Revelation. fo slit was 
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be fathers who ane ** Wi in oder. to e the « one N 
3 religion, argued conſequentially, ſuppoſing God implanted a pro- 
penſity to arts and ſciences in the heart of man, and yet did not intend that 
be ſhould make any uſe of the powers;beſtowed. The fathers too, who held 
that abſurd do@arine, - had at leaſt the excuſe of apprehending that the end of 
che world was at band... But ſeventeen hundred years: have Pretty well ex- 


| iogenious 0 man argue like enthuſiaſts of the ſecond or third century, 


That human alter has not perfected, probably cannot 8 every 
ſeience, is. a ſelf-evident truth, but perhaps not a melancholy one. The 


\nyeſtigatipr, 1s delightful; ; and fo e is the goodneſs. of the creator, * 
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| he has taught us to ſrlke out numerous enjoyments even from imperfect 
knowledge. Where he has not given us ſpecifics, he has beſtowed ſuc- 
cedaneums. If the pyramids were raiſed by ſlender {kill in mechanics, 
though by great labour, they might be erected in leſs time now, yet would 
not laſt longer. The natives of Otaheite could carve without iron. A 
Grecian or Roman could execute works in cameo or intaglia without micro- 
ſcopic glaſſes, which we cannot imitate with ſuperior advantages. But how 
does revelation ſupply the defects of knowledge, except in what it was given 
to reveal? Iwill mention a few; of Mr. Baker's topics, to which revelation: 
ſeems a very inadequate ſupplement. In fact, except morality, I ſee not What 
revelation was intended to improve, has improved, or could improve. If it 
even has not improved morality, it is not the fault of revelation, but of thai 
to whom it has den iipenſes... 


But, 10 Mr. Ni 1 grammar, hiſtory, 8 geography, 5 
civil law, canon law, Phyſie, oriental and ſcholaſtic earnings are ſtill ! im- 
Pegs | | 


In his be he 3 bs 4 not mean N to Gteenn 8 uſe of | 
human learning; yet as in one place he apprehends that the thirſt of learning. 
will ſubſtitute natural to revealed. religion, we might infer that he fears know-. 
ledge is no-great friend to revelation—but at leaſt the whole ſcope of his book: 
and the avowed declaration. of the concluſion i is, that no complete ſatisfaction 
is to be had but from revelation, 5 It he meant, that no complete happineſs: 
can flow but from religion, it is an undeniable truth, and the defects of 
knowledge are by no means the greateſt evils againſt which we need that 
conſolatory cordial. But when he runs through the defects of hiſtory, phyſic, 
and canon law, &c. and ſends us to revelation, one ſhould ſuppoſe. that in 
revelation were to be found the diſcoveries. not yet made in any of thoſe 
ſciences, Otherwiſe his difſertation is a nugatory declamation, and a vain 
parade of his own examination of ſo many branches of knowledge. I ſhould 
trifle if I replied, that I cannot ſee how revelation can improve phyſic, or 
ſupply its place, fince the power of curing diſeaſes has not been tranſmitted. 

from the apoſtles to their ſucceſſors. Or if I applied revelation to the canon 
law, which is, or is pretended to be, drawn from the goſpel. Or if, inſtead of 
believing that revelation could amend ſcholaſtic learning, 1 ſhould aſſert that 


„ e Sh nothing 
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nothing can improve nonſenſe and abſurdity; and that the learning of the 
ſehools was fo far from being learning, that it barred all knowledge, and that 
the world never mann its — ut it a eee the (chools. 
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þ Buy en piery win never © ofa: things that ne no eolidabnat. 
"The gofſpeb was intended to correct our paſſions, and preach purer morality 
than had been diſcovered by the force of human reaſon. Ten thouſand 
inventions, fyſtems, and doarines have been built upon it, to which it gave 
ns foundation, The precepts of Chriſt were plain and fimple. He enjoined, 
be forbad, nothing but what he expreſſed, He came not to inſtruct us in chro- 
nology, nor to teach us to write hiftory; His on difciples indeed did not 
always underſtand him, or conjectured more from his werds than they im- 
plied. The more their ſucceſſors have fancied themſelves illuminated, the 
farther they have wandered in the dark ; and good Mr. Baker has not been the 
moſt free from error, if he really thought, as his argument leads us to ſuppoſe, 
that the goſpel could ſupply any other confolation to the imperfeQion of ſei- 
. ence, than reſignation to the divine will. All human knowledge, except mo- 
rality, might have made all the progreſs it has made, had revelation never been 
cfpenſed: and it would puzzle Mr. Baker himſelf to ſhow, that any other 
ſcierice has been improved by Tights drawn from the goſpel : and if in near two 
thoufand years it has contributed nothing to ſcience, it probably never wif. Mr. 
Baker was cautioufly in the right not to refer us to the older teſtament for 
improving the ſciences, as it was remarkably unfortunate in ſome, particularly 
in hiſtory, geography, and Iftrvizolity=—dofolts ſolved by the fuppofition that 
God conformed himlelf to the ideas of men—a very irrefigious folation : but 
the old law being abrogated by the new, we have no bufineſs to uphold the 
former; nor could we without falling into contradictions; the ſpirit of Jewifly 
invaſions and maſſacre, and their want of charity for their neighbours, being 
totally abhorrent from the ſpirit of the meek Jeſus.. 


Mr. Baker's Reflections on dg drew him into a controverſy with 
Le Clere, a diſpute detailed in the Biographia, and which therefore I ſhall not 
repeat. It ſeems to have been the only moment of his life in which he did 
not preſerve his temperate politeneſs,” but exchanged it, yet only to a mode- 
rate degree, for that boiſterous indelicacy of the literati of the preceding age, 


the Scaliger, Scioppiuſes, and N who hurled Latin ordures at the 
heads 
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heads of their foes, and were proud of being able to be as ſcurrilous as the 
coblers ® of old Rome and in the ſame terms. 


May I be allowed to think that a fault which 2 man commits but once in a 
long life, is a beauty in his charaQer ; at leaſt a foil, that heightens the reſt 


deemed by communications even to men of the moſt oppoſite principles. He 
knew to diſtinguiſh between the members of the republic of letters, and the 
adherents to a party in the Rate from which he diſſented. | 


His next, and fole other, publication was a new edition of biſhop Fiſher's 


added. an account of her charities, foundations, &c. 


collections of antique papers, great numbers of which he tranſcribed with his 
_ own hand, relating to our tranſactions both in the church and the ſtate. 


congenial ſtudies in their ſeveral publications; and he was ſuppoſed to have 
been engaged for many years in compiling for his own univerſity a work 
fimilar to Wood's Athenæ Oxonienſes: but there is no ſufficient warrant for 
believing that he ever meditated wag a digeſtion; and he n left ieee 
beyond materials r 


Of his own college . actually . and executed a very valuable 
fingular impartiality. It is the chef - d' cæuvre of temper in a martyr. It is 


from ſuch brute matter; and though too dry to charm without the walls of 
its own college, it is ſo honourable both to the ſociety and the author, that 


preſs: at leaſt it would be a model to writers of that claſs, if the ſcribblers of 
antiquities could be taught to have taſte, and to abandon bigotry and preju- 
Wee, and uſeleſs trifles, which have no value but that of exiſtence. 


bl 


8 * Dr. Bene ſaid of Joſhua Barneys that he hs as 5 much Greek as a Greeian cobler. 
with 


of his virtues, and implies a greater amendment ? In Mr. Baker it was re- 


— 


funeral ſermon on Margaret counteſs of Richmond and Derby; to which he 


The reſt 1 his Rfe was paſſed in the ſtudy of antiquity and in laborious 


From theſe ſtores, and his own indefatigable reading, he aſſiſted many men of 


hiſtory; valuable ſtill leſs for its accuracy and fidelity, than for its author's 


brightened too with rays of judgment and good ſenſe that ſhine unexpeQedly 


it is rather ſurpriſing a few copies at leaſt have not been preſerved by the 


The authors and editors. his cotemporaries, whoſe ſtudies were congenial 
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| ceding age had leaned fo heavily on thoſe collateral crutches, compliments 


made all thoſe leſſer ſtars 


Others he knew thoſe preſent, and recommended Himſelf to their prayers bor 


his time was come, and thanking his friends for their kind offices. In this 


forbore to diſturb him u more ne Was requiſite to mark that there was no 


with Mr. Baker's, were gratefully fond of acknowledging their obligations to 
him, and of bearing teſtimony to his exemplary virtues. Mr. Brown Willis, 
Dr. Knight in his Life of Eraſmus, Dr. Richardſon in his edition of Godwin 
De preſulibus Angliz, Profeſſor Ward in his Hiſtory of Greſham College, 
Dr. Fiddes in his Life of Wolſey, and Hearne in ſeverat of his publications, all 
hold the ſame language on the communicative humanity and other excellcn- 
cies of this primitive confeſſor. 7 

More wight be ſaid on this head; but where genuine virtues ſhine fo con- 
ſpicuouſly by their own light, they want no adventitious rays. The pre- 


from cotemporaries, that panegyrics of that kind ſunk into total diſuſe. Mr. 
Pope's. juvenile works were I think the laſt ſo gilded, and his own effulgence 


ITE 5 Hide their diminido heads. 

: thoſe + indeftigable ne in colleQions, in | benevolent and friendly 
eommunieations, and in the exerciſe of every duty and of every charity within 
the limits of his contracted fortune, Mr. Baker reached the eighty-fourth year 
of his age, when his life terminated as mildly, though ſuddenly, as it had been 
paſſed. * On Saturday the 28th of June, 1740, in the afternoon, he was found 
TOE upon the floor of his chamber; his face ſo much convulſed that his 
eech was almoſt inarticulate ; a per hung on his ſenſes, and one ſide was 
4. At times he ſeemed to diſregard what was paſſing around him; at 


an eaſy death; expreſſing perfect reſignation, as he perceived, he ſaid, that 


eaſy ſtate of tranſition he laſted till the following Wedneſday; and being al- 
moſt incapable of ſwallowing, he took little nouriſhment and leſs of medicine, 
accepting with uneaſineſs any aſſiſtance, but to change his linen, as he deemed 
all remedy impoſſible and but a delay of his departure; ſo that his friends 


2 


* 5 . . e e 


1. was the end he had een wiſhed, pestsdl by a "ſhort illneſs, and 
accompanied by little or no 12 He was interred 3 in the anti-chapel ot St. 
. 2 ho 21 | 5 wn John 8 
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John's college with every fincere mark of reſpe& and ceremony from the 


ſociety, and an oration. in his praiſe was pronounced over his grave by one of 
the fellows. 


The laſt act of his life, his will, was conſonant to the ſeries of his actions, 
and breathes the ſame devotion, humility, charity, friendſhip, and candour, 
that had adorned each period. It ſhall be printed here, as it indicates the 
diſpoſition of his MSS. the contents of which are ſpecified i in the new edition 
of the Biographia, Britannica, and which ſhow how uſeful a virtuous man may 


be even when cut off from ſociety : but one particularity of his laſt teſtament | 


is too memorable not to be ſingled from the reſt of his legacies. One of them 
is to Dr. Conyers Middleton, whoſe principles in church and ſtate were not 


only very different from thoſe of Mr. Baker, but the doctor himſelf had loſt 


the friendſhip of their common patron, the earl of Oxford, by being converted 
from the narrow and bigoted creed of thoſe who adhered to the monkiſh 
notions of royal and ecclefiaſtic deſpotifm, and who did not, like Mr. Baker, 
allow any toleration, nor forgive Middleton for ſeeing with his own eyes. 
Mr. Baker certainly intended no reproach to a ſect, which he never quitted ; 

but the candour of his conduct is the ſevereſt cenfure on every party that is 
intolerant, They alone who abhor toleration deſerve little. They are. ene- 


mies to the freedom of religion, over which God alone can have any right of 
empire. Mr. Baker lived and died in charity with all mankind, and was 


perhaps the ſole inſtance of a man who bequeathed his worldly goods: to. a: 

| ſociety that had ejected him, and to the miniſters of a church in which he had 
| hoſt preferment. The following copy of his will atteſts theſe merits, and hall. 
doſe wa . have to ſay of ſo uncommon and amiable a character. 
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IN the name of God, F 1 Thomas Baker, Getied fellow of St. John's 
© college i in Cambridge, do make my laſt will and teftament as follows: | 


Firft, 1 Sn my ſoul into the band of Almi ghty God (my gracious 

and good God) my faithful creator, and merciful redeemer, and in all my dan- 

gers and difficulties 2 moſt eonſtant ne Bleſſed for ever be his holy 
ET | 


” As _"_ temporal 6d it hath pleaſed the ame good God to besos on 
me (couch as all men might be content with, and are, I bleſs God, neither 
Fed nor nne L diſpoſe of em! in the following manner: 


12 I have made a deed of: gift (or ſale for one guinea) of twenty-one 

vohumesin folio of my own hand writing; to the right honourable Edward earl 
of Oxford, I confirm and ratify that gift by this my laſt will, and I beg his lord- 
- thip's acceptance of them, being ſenſible they are of little uſe or value; with 
two other yoluines in folio, markt vol, 19, 20. fince conveyed to him in like 
manner. FM %% 2 | 


To my dear coulin George Baker, eſq. of Crook, I leave The Life of Car- 
dinal Wolſey, noted with my on hand. lord Clarendon's Hiſtory with cuts 
and prints, and Winwood's Memorials in three volumes, in folio, with a five- 
pound jacobus piece of gold, as a mark of __ and . 1 he does 


not * it. 


To my couſin Ferd. Baker, my ſilver catver, as promiſed. 


* 


To my worthy kinſman and friend, Mr. George Smith, | leave Godwin De 
præſulibus Angliæ, * De præſulibus Hyberniæ, both noted with my own 
band. | | 
| To the reverend, and *, Dr. n maſter of St. John' 8 Sh 

1 a ring of 4 . * two tables of the maſters of 8t. John's s college, 

5 


in 
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in frames, with my founder's picture (Dr. Hugh Aſhton) for himſelf or college: 
and to his excellent lady a ring of one guinea. , 


To my worthy friend Dr. Dickens, regius profeſſor of law, I leave the firſt 


edition of Linwood's Provincial, in a large folio and black letter, with a ring of 
_ a guinea, and Dr. Corbet s picture, for himſelf, or the college. 


To the worthy Mr. Burrough, fellow of Caius college, L leave biſhop Coſin's 
picture for the college; and my worthy friend Dr. Knight, archbiſhop Par- 

ker's picture, together with another picture (near my bed) of Dr. le 

ee dean of Ely (as ſuppoſed, and the date and ou agree exactly). 


All my other pictures and prints andiſpoſed of, [levy to my worthy friend 
Dr. Grey“, LL. D. for the ornament of his houſe, with a ring of a guinea to 


him, Dr. Middleton, Dr. Williams, Mrs. Burton of Ellamore, and my dear 


niece and god-daughter Mrs. Margaret Shepperſon, and the rev. Mr. John 
Bolwell, vicar of Taunton and rer of Wells. 


To St. John's college. library I leave all ſuch books, graced. or MSS. as 1 
have, and are wanting there; excepting thoſe I leave in truſt to my worthy _ 


friend Dr. Middleton, for the Univerſity library : viz. archbiſhop Wake's State 


of the Church, noted and improved under his own hand; biſhop Burnet's 


Hiſtory of the Reformation, in three volumes, noted in my hand ; and-biſhep 
| Kennet's Regiſter and Chronicle (for the memory of which three great pre- 
lates, my honoured friends, I muſt always have a due regard). To theſe I 
add Mr. Anſtis's Hiſtory of the Garter, in 2 vols, folio; Wood's Athena 


Oxonienſes, and (Maunſel's Catalogue) both noted in my own hand, and 


Gunton's and Patrick's Hiſtory of the Church of Peterborough, noted for. 
biſhop Kennet in my own hand; with 15 volumes more or. leſs, in folio, 


in manuſcript, all in my own hand, and 43 Lolumes! in quarto, part in my 
on hand. | 


To the poor of the pariſh of Laine, where (at Crook) I was born; 
and to the poor of the pariſh of Longnewton, where I was ejected; to each 
pariſh I leave ten pounds, and to the college ſervants of St. John. the Evan 


* Dr. Zacary 8 editor or author of Remarks upon Neale 8 Hiſtory of the 6 
and the laſt edition of Hudibras. 
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geliſt ten pounds (among ſuch as ſhall be willing to accept a a and out 
of that I leave ſive pounds to my bedmaker. 


And whereas I have an hundred pounds in the Bank of England, under the 
name of my worthy friend and kinſman Dr. William Bedford, M. D. I leave 
ou the profits of one year, and one year's dividend next after: my deceaſe. 


As to ny funeral, I am not ſo ſolicitous: I deſire nothing more than chi. 
dan burt. Chriſt be merciful to me a {inner © | 


Laſtly, 1 conftirute and appoint my dear nephew, Richard Burton, eſquire, 
my ſole executor; to whom I leave every thing undiſpoſed of, which I hope 


will be enough, to defray his trouble. 


May God Almighty bleſs him, and 


give him all the engaging. qualities of his father, all the virtues of his mother, 
and none of the ſins or failings of his uncle; which (God Enows) are great 
d many, * humbly (O my God) I call for —y 


In retimony of this wy will, I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal this 1 — 
| Jay © of C Otter, 1789. 


THOMAS BAKER. 


Signed, ſealed, ee and declared by the aforefaid Thomas Baker, the 
keftstor as for his laſt will and teſtament, in the prefence of us, 


WILLIAM CLAPHAM, 
CHARLES RICHARDS. 


And now, O my God, into thy hands 1 Testes, reſign myſelf: whether 


| It be to life or death, thy will be done. Long life I have not deſired, and 
yet thou haſt given it me. Give me, if it be thy good pleaſure, an- eaſy and 


3 happy death: or, if it ſhall pleaſe thee to viſit me ſeverely, as my ſins have 


deſerved, give me patience to bear thy correction, and let me always ſay, even 


with PF n breath, Thy will be done. Amen, Amen. 
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ſerved, that, as uſher of the exchequer, who furniſhes the materials of exche- 
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| ACCOUNT oF MY CONDUCT, &c. 


| IN my c my "IEA fir Robert Walpole, then prime miniſter, gave me 
| the two patent little places I ſtill hold, of clerk of the eſtreats and compt- 
roller of the pipe, which together produce about or near 300 l. per annum. 
When I was about eighteen or nineteen he gave me the place of inſpeQor of 
the imports and exports in the cuſtom-houſe, which I reſigned in about a 
year, on his giving me the patent place of uſher of the exchequer, then rec- 
koned worth 900 l. a year. From that time I lived on my own income, and 
travelled at my own expence ; nor did I during my father's life receive from 
him but 2501. at different times; which I ſay not in derogation of his ex- 
treme tenderneſs and goodneſs to me, but to ſhow that I was content with 
what he had given to me, and that from the oy of twenty I was no charge 
to my family. . 


Before my father's quitting his poſt, he, at the inſtance of my eldeſt bro- 
ther, lord Walpole, had altered the delivery of exchequer bills from ten 
pounds to an hundred pounds. My deputy, after that alteration made, ob- 


quer bills, on which, by the table of rates in the exchequer, I had a ſtated 
profit, I ſhould loſe ten per cent. which he repreſented to my father; who, 
having altered them to oblige my brother, would not undo what he had done; 
but to repair the prejudice I had ſuffered, ſir Robert, with his wonted equity 
and tenderneſs, determined to give me 20ool. in lieu of what I loſt, and 
would have added that legacy in a codicil to his will : but this happening 
only two days before his death, when he was little capable of making that 
codicil, my brother lord Walpole engaged, at my father's deſire, to pay me 
400l. a year; which not long after wy brother redeemed for the intended 


20001. 


Kiog G; the firſt had graciouſly belloves on my father the patent 
place of collector of the cuſtoms for his own life, and for the lives of his two 
elder ſons Robert and Edward; but my father reſerved in himſelf a right of 
_ diſpoſing of the income of that place as he ſhould pleaſe during the 4 vl 
of the grant. Accordingly having afterwards obtained for his eldeſt ſon Robert 
the great place of auditor of the exchequer, and for his ſecond ſon Edward that 


of * of the pells, he bequeathed, by an iuſtrument under his hand, 1000l. 
| a year 
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a year to me out of the patent for the remainder of the term, and deviſed the 
remainder, about 8001. a G to * divided between N brother Edward 
and me. 


Haring provided thus largely for my e Edward and me, and leaving 


nothing but an eſtate in land of nominally 8000 l. a year, and a debt of be- 
tween 40 and 50, ooo l. he gave to my brother Edward and me only 5o00l. a 
piece, of which I have never received but 10001. and none of the intereſt. 
He alſo gave to my brother Edward a freehold-houſe in Pall-Mall, and to me 


the remainder of a houſe in Arlington-ſtreet, which went away from me in 


1781, the term being n 


Though ny portion was much inferior to my brother's, ſtill it was a noble 
fortune for a third ſon, and much beyond what 1 expected or deſerved. Yet 
— undoubtedly ſo excellent a parent would not have made fo very ſlender a 

proviſion as 5000 l. for a ſon he loved, if he had not had the opportunity and 
the legal right of giving me a much ampler fortune of what he had obtained 


. 2 his N faithful — OY: n ee to the e We the 


3 boldly t to Fa that my 18 bad a iu _ of 8 the 
proviſion for me he did in the places I hold. Patent places for life 
have exiſted from time immemorial, by law, and under all changes of 
government. He who holds an ancient patent place enjoys it as much 


moſt gentlemen hold theirs, and from the ſame fountain, only of ancienter 
them only by grants from the crown, as I poſſeſs my places, which were not 
wrung from the church, and in violation of the intention of the donors, as a vaſt 
number of eſtates were; nor can I think myſelf as a patent placeman, a more uſe- 
| leſs or a leſs legal engroſſer of part of the wealth of the nation than deans and 
property, not acquired by perſonal merit, but by birth or favour, ſome will be 
more fortunate than others. The poor are moſt entitled to complain; but an 


an equal ſhare of property, with the rag b or loweſt anche 


by law as any gentleman holds his eſtate, and by more ancient tenure than 


date, than many of the nobility and gentry hold their eſtates, who poſſeſs 


prebendaries. While there are diſtinctions of ranks, and unequal diviſions of f 


archdeacon or a country gentleman has very little grace in complaining that any 
other unprofitable claſs is indulged by the laws in the enjoyment of more than 


Haien ſaid this with the coniidhes that does not miſbecome a legal poſe _ 
4 805 ſeſſor, 


. ˙. at __ ; 


o — 
— ——ñ—ä—— 


fect, 1 am far from ** to any a * much leſs to any merit in 


myſelf, A tender parent laviſhed riches on me greatly beyond my deſert; of 
which I am ſo little conſcious in myſelf, that, if the diſtreſſes of the public 
require a revocation of gifts beſtowed by the crown in its ſplendour, I know 
no man who can plead fewer ſervices to his coutitry, or Jes merit in himſelf 
than 1 tan. Ia one light only I can wipe off an aſperſion in which patent 
placemen have been confounded with other placemen. No man who holds a 
place for life, is dependent on the crown farther than his duty or his gratitude 
binds him. I, perhaps, by the nature of my office, which I ſhall exphin here- 
after, am more dependent than almoſt any patent holder and yet I may pre- 
fame to ſay, that having ſuffered by that dependence becauſe I would not 
Ne ay gr” er and hy gone cannot be deemed. a tervite Placeman', . 


Tadamud ſo bountifulhy uy ud pandnt 22 1 Havre ac myſelf to be, 
ould be ridiculous to ſay that I have been content; yet not having unfolded | 


it Wi 
ſome; peculiarities in my ſituation, I may venture to Tay that I have ſhown 
that I could be content with a conſiderable diminution. I have never made 
any merit of that moderation: but when 1 am held out to the public as one 
whom the public are called upon to reduce to an humbler lot, 'which Jam 
ready to admit, if it be but allowed that all my guilt conſiſts in holding what 
-Foinebody elfe ud have held if 1 did not, it may be permitted to me to 
prove, that while 1 aſſumed no claim ef merit, I have decfined every offered 
opportunity of enlarging or ſecuring my fortune, becauſe I would not be bound 
to ſerve any miniſter contrary to my principles, and becauſe I choſe to have 
no obligstions but to one to whom I owed every thing, and ta whom it was 
my duty, and whom it would be 2 mo robert if he were on. earth to 
exact hat obedience! 1 blog 


fs _ ſaid that ER left : me „unh the A there in the i income of 
in m-houſe. I have alſo mentioned that the patent 


was granted to my father during the Hives of him and his two elder ſons: on 

bis death there remained the lives. of my two brothers, and that my ſhare 
would conſequently ceaſe entirely if I ſurvived them. The health of my eldeſt 
brother deckiping,anit my brother Edward beiſig eleven years older than me, 
doro or three of my beſt friends urged me to aſk to have my life added to the 
Patent. 1 refufed but eue I "Was at aſt TANG to ako upplication 


I My ——_ — 5 1 fat i in e ee. 18 Iti is needleſs to obriate what never was s objeted 
molt probably forgotten; but no man can re- to me. | 
"calke© that it Tooked like fervility to miniſters. aides 


x TOI 3 


to 
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to Mr, Pelham how unwillingly will appear by my behaviour on that oc- 
caſion, which did not laſt two minutes. I went to him and made my requeſt. 
He replied civilly, © he could not. aſk the king to add my life to the patent, but 
if I could get my brother Edward to let my life ſtand in lieu of his, he would 
endeavour to ſerve me. Gang anſwered quickly, Sir, I will never alk.my bro- 
ther to ſtand in a precarious, light inſtead of me ;” and hurrying out of his 
' houſe, returned to two of my. friends who waited for me, and ſaid to them, 
e have done what. you deſired me to do, but, thank God! I have been re- 


fuſed.” —This was in the year 1751, and was the firſt and laſt favour I ever 
aſked of ay miniſter for + WS. 


Had I been an atabitivus or an imtereſted man, 1 certainly have bal eminent 
opportunities of indulging either paſſion. At the beginning of the preſent 
reign an overture preſented itſelf to me, which a more ſelfiſh man would have 


thought flattering to his views. How I embraced that occaſion may be ſeen 
: by Letter VIII. in page 378. 


po may be allowed to ſay, that I have waved more Cabſtantial and real offers. 
Twice I have been offered to have my ſhare of the patent, which I now hold 
only during my brother's life, conferred on me for my own. Both times 1 
poſitively refuſed to accept that offer. Having rejected a certainty of 14001. 

per ann. for my own life, inſtead of holding it during the life of one cleven 
years older, I hope 1 ſhall not be We a very intereſted man. | 


I will now explain the nature of my office of aftite of the Lace. Rated 
by the commiſſioners of accounts to render to me clear four thouſand two 
hundred pounds: a year, and which I ſaid was given to me as producing but 
nine hundred a year, andwhich, on an additional tax being laid on places, I 
gave in as producing 18001. a year, and which, had it been adverted to, would 
make me ſeem to have given in a very fraudulent eſtimate ;. but I am ſo con- 
ſcious of my innocence and integrity in that reſpect, that I choſe—perbaps out 
of vanity—to recollect that circumſtance myſelf, as it certainly reflects no diſ- 
honour on me. When I was called on to give in the value of my place, L 
took my book of accounts and receipts for the laſt twelve years, and gave in 
the medium of thoſe twelve years, which was 18001. a year. As mine has 
been an increaſing place by three wars, and other circumſtances, and as for 
the firſt years of my holding that Place it was much leſs, the medium ſum 
would have been leſs than 1800l. a year, if I had taken, my receipts farther WS 1 
back than twelve years; ſo — 1 plainly exaggerated, inſtead of diminiſhing 4 
| ö what 5 1 


h 
{ 
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what I had received annually from my firſt nomination to the office. If 1 


have enjoyed too much, as I confeſs I have, at leaſt I have not Tuner to in- 


| . UN income "y yy inden or N methods,” 


« 


* 


Tue a0 y ot oft my office is is to ſhut the gates of the Seleser, and to furniſh 
paper, pens, ink, wax, ſand, tape, pen-knives, ſciſſars, parchment, and a great 
variety of other articles to the exchequer, treaſury, and their officers, and to 
pay the bills of the workmen and tradeſmen who ſerve thoſe offices. Many 
of the articles ſpecified are ſtated in a very ancient table of rates in the ex- 
chequer (I think of the time of Edward III. ſo that my office is, if a grievance, 
no very novel one), and on thoſe, large profits are allowed to the uſher ; 


' whence my profit ariſes, and. whence, if it is largely augmented of late years, 


a candid examiner will obſerve, that that increaſe proceeds from the prodigious 


additional conſumption of paper, pens, iok, wax, which the exceſſive increaſe 
of buſinefs. at the treaſury muſt occaſion; and therefore ſhould a much leſs 


quantity of thoſe implements be employed, my profits would decreaſe i in pro- 
portion. When therefore I am charged as receiver of 42001. a year, it ſhould 


de remembered, that though I was ſo in the year 1780 (though I ſhall ſhow 
that even that is an arbitrary ſtatement, and not calculated on any medium), 


yet [ cannot equitably be reckoned communibus annis to receive ſo large a 


| ſum. I have-ſhown that 1800 l. a year was the medium on twelve years, aud 


thoſe not of my leaft receipts. _ 


. Itis very difficult to ſtate my oY and not ſeem to defend it. But I am 


7 telling the'truth, and not pleading for favour—at leaſt, my object is to obtain 


a favourable opinion of my character. I am far more indifferent about my 
fortune. But ſurely any impartial man vill reflect how grie vous it muſt be 


to a diſintereſted mind to be held up to the public as a blood- ſucker, under 


the in vidious name of a placeman to be one of thoſe pointed at by county 
aſſociations, as grievances that call for ſpeedy correction and removal; in 
ſhort, to be confounded with contractors and other leeches that have grown 


out of the profuſions: and abuſes of the time, though my office has exiſted from 


the oldeſt times, and has exiſted under the beſt government. Public diſtreſs 


demands cecohomy and correction. Be they exerciſed ; I deſire no exception. 
But being guilty of 1 no ſervile, of no indire& means in obtaining, augmenting, 


or retaining my office, I am ready to reſign that office; but I will prove (and 
defy all mankind to detect me in a ſingle fallchood) that I have held my 
place with honour, and bave nothing to. palliate or conceal i in my execution 
of it. 5 | | 

| The 
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The place is held under many diſagreeable circumſtances, I advance money 
to the tradeſmen and workmen; I contract to pay the principal merchant 
with whom I deal for paper, though. I ſhould never be repaid. There is no 

' ſpecific time appointed for my being paid; it depends on the good pleaſure 
of the firſt lord of the treaſury ;' and yet, though a mere tradeſman in that 
reſpect, I believe no man will accuſe me of having ever paid court or even 

_ attendance on a firſt lord of the treaſury. I was once, forty years ago, at the 

late duke of. Newcaſtle's levee, the only miniſter's levee at which I ever was 
preſent except my own father's. Yer with very few have I had cauſe not to 

be content in my own particular. If I have been proud, they have been juſt”, , 

Yet ſome of my predeceſſors have met with harder fates. Mr. Naylor, m 


immediate predecefſor Br _ loſt B thouſand eee by he n of 
queen Anne. b ; 


* 


Riſks hs orudent men are calculated as drawbacks ; but where advantage 
preponderates, even the terrors of calculation are ſurmounted. More prudent 
men than I am would have combated thoſe riſks, by making the moſt of their 

advantages. I have ever diſdained that pitiful arithmetic. All the goods I 
furniſh have always been purchaſed by me at the higheſt prices—and never 
came a complaint from the treaſury that was not inftantly remedied by my or- 


ders. In more than forty years I. have never received an an be com- 
plaint, nor given. occaſion to one. iy Sao 25 „ 


Having ſaid that there i is no 6 certain time ene for ly benz paid, 228 as 
I haye ſometimes. had large arrears due, and conſequently as one year fre- 
quently runs into another, and thence T may in one year receive four or five 


thouſand pounds, becauſe i in the preceding I did not receive half ſo much, the 
commiſſioners of accounts having examined my deputy but on a ſingle y ear, 
were Juſt in their! report of what I received that year ; but, had they gone far. 
ther back, would certainly not have given in 4200l. as my receipt commu- 
nibus unis. This unintended e 'I bore i in x Hlence, it ED 


T3 £E: #3. * 
3 Wo, * 1 * 


From Tr North I always PARA regular I to he nd Fj ene, 1 tron to 
juſtice and ' civility; though I never paid any recolle& the rancour of the dead. { 
court to him, nor diſguiſed my diſinclination to My deputy received my Wade orders "= | 
his meaſures. This compliment, which now give to the commiſſioners the moſt particular da- 
cannot be miſinterpreted, is due to: him, and is tail of my profits, and to offer them . in my name 
an unſuſpicious evidence of his gnod humour my account - books of all my, receipts; which. theꝝ 
and averſeneſs from all — When I am 8323 and un would have fawn 
* B b b them 
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deen my ftedfaſt purpoſe not to interfere with the public examination of places, 
nor take the ſmalleſt ſtep to mitigate my on fate, which I ſubmit im- 
plictdy to the diſeretion of che legiſſature. What T hold, I hold by law: if the 
law deprites me, I have tos much reverenee for the laws of my country to 
complain. No man ever heard me utter à ſyllable in my own behalf. My 
neareſt friends know that 1 have required them not to interpoſe to ſave me. 
This dread of ſeeming to make intereſt to ſave my place preponderated with 
me to appear ungrateful for a time, leſt it ſhould look like a ſelfiſh. compli- 
ment: I have ndver yet thanked! Mr. Burke for the overflowing. pleaſure he 
85 avi my heart, when, on moving bis Bill, he paid that juſt compliment to the 
virtues of my boneſt excellent father. This acknowledgment I hope he will 
accept 25 a prof, chat, chaugh ſilent, L was not inſenſible to the obligation. Juſt, 
praiſe out of his mouth is an epitaph of ſterling value, and, ſtanding in his 
printed ſpeech on that pops a jaar Ry which. =. oma to- 


- 
. * 12 E n — E 4 , # £ 7 v ; EE OPP TP 
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Thie apology, for. 1 1 own. : ems will 1 25 be accepted tem a man 
whe: nothing to boaſt hut. his difi ntereſtednels, and is grieyaufly.) wounded ; 
by ſtandi n 1 A Ught of One by Who m the public ſuffers: : Were my place 
worth double 4090] wy could relign it cheerfully at the demand. of 1 my coun- 
try; but ha; ing never flattered the. miniſters I diſapproved, 1 nor profited to: 
the 1 of a milling by my deareft friends erhen in power, which they have 
| been twice of This years ere gebe ſo much reaſon to by edn of their: 


given, ae al 9 5 and the mY of my nes will 1 e the e 
nor wi 


TE 19 e would have drawn a vain 0 J x me, . 
it cannot be thought arrogant to endeavour to wipe off Nerd nor imper⸗ 
finent to aim at negative merit with. the public, inftead of ſubſcribing to unde- 
ſerved and wvidious W 


"March 30 1752. nne ff ? i OF IM HORACE WALPOL : 


an a "ROK Ne dene melitincf my a were gentlemen, ap- not abs at 
place. Had they accepted thoſe-books; 1'intends' the fooliſh manner in which 7 wa flop: du 
ad to ſend them word, that they were welcome moſt of what id ag 
—— —— T | 
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ro. aus DUKE or NEWCASTLE. 


MY 7 LORD, | 


Sous time ago Mr. wel, Wy our bee bbb that with me «fot the ale 
af my place in the eden Halde which bringing in to me at the lo weſt 
thirteen. hundred pe r ann. with tlie contingence of too per ang. more on the 
death of Mrs. Leneve, beſides. other advantages Which I thall mention pre- 
ſendy, was thought worth, by thoſe who underſtand, and whom I conſulted 
on, theſe ſort of things, from wütet to fifteen thouſand pounds. The äffalt, 
as I underſtood, went off by my brother, who has the reverſion aſter me, eæ- 
pecting much more for his {mall ſhare and great reverſion, thati was * ; 
#caſooable.....; „„ 


Tus being a bi FRO of " TY I "Op now Webb abt bled; by which | 
I believe ala accommodate Four grace in a much eafier manner, and which 
1 wan here propoſe to be accepted or rejected as your your mall think $74 


FE 3 ® 


A 
4 2 


Tue poſt of Maſter of the mint, had at peelan by Mit. Chetwynd, 1, U 
think, reckoned at 12001. per ann. If it is leſs, even 10col. I will exchange 
mine for i it on the following terms. If your grace will give me the reverſion 
of the maſter of the mint after Mr. Chetwynd, for my life, I will iminedi- 
ately on his death reſign my ſhate and profits of the plate in the cuſtoin- | 

Houſe to whomever your grace pleaſes. That is, 1 will give up fourteen | 

hundred a year, precatioits, for 1200 or 1000 certain; on which your grace 
will pleaſe to Ko theſe obſervations: If my brother will not part with his 
contitgetiey, whoever: mall have my thate will ffill be # great gainer. For 

| B lh b 2 ” inſtance, 
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inſtance, the maſter of the mint muſt be given to ſomebedy—if to me, I give in 
lieu my profits: ( L believe, greater than thoſe), beſides what L hinted at above; and 
in our place there are feyen or eight places in mine and my brother's gift alter- 


I hallgire up my.nominations with 


nately, oß which twoat leafk are very 


my place. If Mr. Chetwynd outlives me, as my profits would go to another, 


not a farthing of money is thrown away, and when Mr. Chetwynd fhall drop, 
his place will be in your „28 it ia at preſent. If my brother 
dies before me and Mr. 'Chetwynd, the whole profit of the cuſtom-houſe 
place will be in your grace's diſpoſal, and I ſhall be to wait for Mr. Chetwynd's 
reverſion, or to die myſelf; neithgr of which; will be of any conſequence but 


to myſelf. In ſhort, my lord, inftead ef paying me a large ſum of money as 
was before propdled, your grace will only have the trouble of aſking the king 


to conſent to my exchange of my place, that your grace may have the very 
fair pretence of aſking at the ſame time for one or two lives in the euſtom- 


1 N on e with me mY grace would enſure. to 


1 ane e bly majeſty would not 5 * your grace 4 pos fo AE 
ous to yon, and which then you would haye ſo 5 foundation for 
4 own. 1 have, one pleaſure in _refle&ing h w, different: from 
th . 55 EE, 2 Ives thas che olfentive.” to 


t 2 3.# 1111 5 


1 5 3 ? f 1 ; 92 4 { 
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There i is one ching more I n to n I don't know the exact 


þ value of Mu. Chetwynd's aj it may be mere than- I have ſtated it, and E 


have no thoughts of making any elandeſtine advantage. : it ſhould exceed. 
13 or 1400l. per ann. { B by no means deſire to be a gainer in income, and 
ſhall readily agree to pay to whomever your grace pleaſt es as mnch as it ſhall 
ſro NG Maid ab on the other band, #% 8 bw content 


| : * ; WW" „ 3 3 1 
* & ” 4 


| 1 1580 . this cxedangs . 20 van carr pri o WN grace ot; it ber- 
ainly would be exceedingly ſo; yet I do not mean either to be artful for my 


on proſit, _or to pretend to make any court by it. It would be below me 


not to deal frankly with your grace: I have neither ambition nor avarice to 
ſatiafy; I have as much from the government as I deſire, or haye any proten- 


Hons 403; Ivan ao ma but I do wiſh to be ſecure for my life, aud to 
3 . ES 71” 5 


keep 
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| hoop! pits what I have. If I can keep it honourably, as I ſhould, by this 
exchange, I ſhould be glad: if I cannot, I ſhall be content with much leſs, for I 
would do nothing unworthy of me, to obtain any advantage. Your grace ſent 
to me in & very handſome manner before; I hope my compliance then, and 
the much better propoſal for your grace that I make now, mark my attention 
and deſire of obliging your grace, in which, without any diſguiſe, I mean, my 
lord, at once to pay a civility to you, and to ſecure myſelf in a way which 
leaves me nothing to be aſhamed of, and gives your grace ſome reaſon to be 


ſatisfied with my plain dealing—in a word, a way as creditable to you as it 


will ah little e + 
1 am, my 8 3 
_ grace 8 Ke. 


333 HOR, WALPOLE. 
Nov. 12, 1758. 


LETTER, II. 


To. THE Rr. Hon. HENRY BILSON LEGGE. 
81 *, | . 
UPON hearing a motion yeſterday i in (ihe kiouſe of commons ofor an account 


of the produce of the tax on places, I ſent for my deputy and aſked'what I 
Had paid: He told me that nothing had been demanded ;- that he had been 


ready to pay whatever ſhould be required; as I had given him poſitive orders, 


and to anſwer to the extent of the value of my place whenever it ſhould be 
enquired into. Tou will excuſe my troubling, you with this now, fince on 
one hand I don't know on what method the treaſury have fixed for taxing the 
|  Plares in the exchequer ; and on the other, if I did, I would not ſend m 


afſefſent g now, leſt it mould look as if I had had any deſign of evading the 
tax, and only paid for fear of the enquiry. I muſt appeal to you, fir, how | 


very groundleſs ſuch a ſuſpicion would be. I can ſcarce. expect that an 
thing I ſay ſhould make an impreſſion on any body, and: yet I believe you 


may recollect, that when ſuch a tax was firſt talked of, I told you how far 1 
was from wiſhing it ſhould not be impoſed; that Tthought perſons who had a 


good. deal from the government ought. to pay towards carrying it on, and 
that we in. employments. could afford it better than many on whom the 


ns weight 
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vight of taxes fell very Heavily. © FF iwaſt 'bexr'my beter de that he 
fitely bete WH rv in Thee Fehtimbiits, | 7 ls) 0110 
| In: 1 * 8 1 4 uh * 8 1 ry 85 Ft de 1 I * $3 } ; . 


When thts tax was 10 be voted, I again pere to 20d. pb it NY ind TH 
"Though I was very feudy-to pay n nyſelf, T hoped it would not be extended te 
Rttle eee, where ſalartes were mant, and che buſineſs great: and I mentioned 
to you a BR. that might, by inadvettetice, be laid upon me, if I was rated 
acchbablie'es my bills, which, including all that T pay to the King? s workmen 
and tradeſmen, would, If valued in that manner, impoſe a greater duty upon 
me than my whole income would amount to. This you told me could never 
be the caſe; and I only mention it now, to ſhow that T no more conceal what 
1 ſaid for myſelf; chan I fought fo avoid any incumbrance to which I ought 
to be ſubject. Jou concluded the converſation with ſaying, that no method 
of ing places was yet ſettled, and that 'i it would be a very difficult matter to 


: adjuſt. eee 


Do excuſe my repeating all this detall, a be To good: as to o keep this letter, 
if it ſhould be neceſſary for my juſtification. There is but one thing f in the 
World that I have any pretence to be proud 5 and that 1 is, my diſintereſted- 
neſs: It would hurt me beyond meaſure to have it for one momenticalled in 

n. My careleſſneſs about money had made me quite forget the tax 
9 laſt year, or E ſhould have again applied to you for directions but 
| 1, do proteſt 1 had rather give up the place than have one mag. in Mere 
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1 my The: r end ik Waigel to Mr. Walp: 
1 * bebe abroad when Mr. — has ice done vita the honour 
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w call. He is going out of town this morning, and will be very glad to re- 


geive _ commands of Mr. as next renn at u time he ſhall pleaſe to 
name. 8 


St. James” ; . 
ov. 17, 1759 · 


LETTER IV. 


10 ru Rr. How, WILLIAM PITT. 
SIR, 


ON my coming to town I did myſelf the 1 of waiting on you and 
lady Heſther Pitt, and though I think myſelf extremely diſtinguiſhed by your 
obliging note, I ſhould be ſorry for having given you the trouble of writing 
it, if it did not /end me a very pardonable opportunity of ſaying what I much: 
withed to expreſs, but thought myſelf too private a perſon, and of tao little- 
conſequence to take the liberty to ſay. In ſhort, ſir, J was eager to con- 
gratulate vou on the luſtre you haye thrown on this country ; f wiked to 
thank you for the ſecurity you have fixed to me of enjoying the happineſs E 
do enjoy. Lou have placed England ina fituation i in which it never law i it⸗ 
felf—a talk the more e difficult, : as s you had | not to improve, dut recoven Tn a 


* world 1 moſt Toeribts! to we), 

years ſince his removal have already written his ot: 97. 1 18 but juice | 
to you, fir,. to add, that that period ended when your adminiſtration began 
Sir, don't take this-for flattery; there is nothing in your power to give that I. 
would accept — nay, there is nothing I could envy, but what F believe you 
would ſcarce offer me, your glory. This may ſound very vain and' inſolent, 
but conſider, fir, 3s, what a monarch 18 a man who wants nothing; conſider 
how he looks. lown on one who. is only the moſt illuſtrious man in Britain. 
But, ſir, freedoms apart, inſignificant as Lain, probably it muſt be ſome ſatife 
faction to a great mind like yours, to receive incenſe when you are ſure there 
is no Hattery blended with it : and what muſt any En Weh be een 
doe you a minute 8 GatisfaQion, : and would hefitate ! N 


Adieu, fie—1 am unambitious, I an dilitereſted—bin 1 am wein. anhane 


* 7 © * 841 


2 nor and Noble Authors account of fe Robert Walpols. 


by- 
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by your riotice, uncanvaſſed; un 1expet d, and at the period when you d 
could have the leaſt: temptation to ſtoop down..to' me, flattered me in the moſt 
agreeable manner, If there could arrive the moment, when you could. be 
nobody and I anybody, you cannot imagine how grateful I would be. In the 
mean time permit me to * as I have been e ever lince I had the hoigyr of 


E you, OO Oey 

| SIR, V1 C: _ 
„ Tour wen obedient humble ſervant, | 
e,, OE ES LDR MOTT: TA © HOR. WALPOLE. 


A 
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: HAVING heard that bis — was curjous 1 1 pictures, Lrecol- 
| 4 5 ſome ge logues of the royal collections Which J had a little ſhare in 
g a few, years ago. ] dare not preſume to offer chem to his majeſty 
mfc ; but I take the liberty of ſending them to Jour lordſhip, that, if 
you ſhould think they may contribute to his majeſty" s information or amuſe- 
ment, they m 14 come *%s bis hand more properly from your lordſhip than 
8 om me. 1 8 added t notes ;tigt WH a few Jar: 


3.3 BS 


eo” 101 FELL Naim f a. Fo 31523 501320 $113. f: 55 N : 8 
1 14 2 5 1 Y 18 Y 1 - 5 ä 
us boos dabbled a good deat in this kind 1 geg, if there is any paint in 


„iich 1. d he. of. uſe to your lordſhip for his majeſty” > fatisfaQtion, I ſhould 


onen ready and happy to employ my little knowledge or pains. And permit 
Wade fay, my lord, your Jerdihip cannot command wy, body \ who will execute 


leſs with any ſalicitations : 25 an explanation which even eſteem and ſincerity are 
forced to make to one in your lordſhip's ſityation, The mere Jove of the arts, 
and the joy of ſeeing on the throne a prince of taſte, are my only inducements 
for offering my ſlender ſervices. I know myſelf 1 too Well to think 1 can ever 
de of any uſe but as n; virtuoſo and antiquarian; a character I ſhould formerly 


have called very e ; _—_ now he's pride, ſince his majeſty vouch- 
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ſafes to patronize the arts, and your lordſhip has the honour to countenance 
genius, a rank of which at molt I can be but an admirer. 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 
HOR. WALPOLE. 


LETTER vi. 


To wa. WALPOLE. 
SIR, 


I HAVE led the 100 ſent me to his majeſty, and menticadl the; very 
polite and reſpectful manner you expreſſed yourſelf in with regard to him. 
The catalogue came very opportunely, for the king had juſt given orders to- 
the duke of Devonſhire to make out exact liſts of all the pictures in the royal 
palaces. His majeſty s great fondneſs for the arts will, I hope, ſoon have a 
ſtriking effect in this country. I with' gratitude acknowledge the aſſiſtance 
they have been of to me during many years of abſolute ſolitude : other mat- 
ters much leſs agreeable now demand my whole attention; depend upon it, 
therefore, I ſhall preſume on your generoſity, and uſe the freedom you give me, 
without remorſe or heſitation ; ; Fully ſatisfied, that whatever you ſhall pleaſe 
to undertake, will be executed in a much aperior manner to any attempts of 


mine, even in the days of liberty and quiet. I am ſorry before 1 finiſh this 


{crawl to be forced to enter my proteſt againſt an expreſſion | in yours. Men 
of your character and ability are by no means confined to any one ſtudy : 
quick parts and ſuperior talents become uſeful in every occupation they are 


applied to; with theſe, e to e Saxe, little W amaze, and : 


great. ones do hot Arp. Wu 
1 244 513. 40169701 34 | " * obedient humble roam 7? 
C A ee bb. 
This. Is 1760. | | 1637772 94362 20} 20 | 
Vol. II. N Cee 
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To Ms. WALPOLE. 


10RD BUTE Preite his compliments to Mr. Walpole, and returns kim 
a thouſand thanks for the very agreeable preſent he has made him In look- 


ing over it, lord Bute obſerves Mr. Walpole has mixed ſeveral curious re- 
marks on the cuſtoms, &c. of the times he treats of; a thing much wanted, 
and that has never yet been executed, except in parts by Peck, &c. Such a 


general work would be not only very agreeable, but inftrutive :—the French 


| have attempted it; the Ruſſians are about it; and lord Bute has been informed, 


Mr. Walpole. Is well nova with materials for m_el a noble work. 


8 * 


Sauen 


LETTER AE 


{B71 70 THE ARE BUTE. 
Ur kern os 5 


fy AM ſenſible how © hte time your r with can have to dt away on: 
reading idle letters or letters of compliment; -. yet as it would be too great 


want of reſpect to your lordſhip not to make ſome fort of reply to the note 


4 


vou "have done me the honour to ſend me, 1 thought I could couch what I 


bave to ſay in fewer words by writing, than in troubling you with a viſit, 


which might come unſeaſonably, and a letter you: may read at any moment 


 . when. you are moſt idle. I have already, my lord, detained you too long by 


ſending you a book, which I could not flatter myſelf you would turn over in 


ſuch a ſeaſon of buſineſs: by the manner in which you have conſidered it; 


you have ſhown me that your very minutes of amuſement you try to turn to 
the advantage of your country. It was this pleaſing proſpe& of patronage 
to the arts that tempted me-to offer you my pebble towards the new ſtruc- 
ture. Lam flattered that you have taken notice of the only ambition I have: 
1 ſhould be more flattered if I could contribute to the to of a lords 


| ſhip s deſigns for Uuhrating Britain, _ 


The hint your add is ſo good as to give me for a work like Montfaw | 
an: 's 
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con's Monuments de la Monarchie Frangoile, has long been a ſubject that I 
have wiſhed to ſee executed, nor in point of materials do I think it would be a 
very difficult one. The chief impediment was the expence, too great for a 
private fortune. The extravagant prices extorted by Engliſh artiſts is a diſ- 
couragement to all public undertakings. Drawings from paintings, tombs, 
&c. would be very dear. To have them engraved as they ought to be, wouid 
exceed the compaſs of a much ampler income than mine, which, though equal 
to my — 9 cannot eee itſelf with the rapacity of our performers, 


But, my lord, if his GEM was pleaſed to command fuck a work, on ſo 
laudable an idea as your lordſhip' s, nobody would be more ready. than myſelf 
to give his aſſiſtance. I own, 1 think I could be of uſe in it, in collecting or 

pointing out materials, and I would readily take any trouble in aiding, ſuper- 
viſing, or directing ſuch a plan. Pardon me, my lord, if I offer no more; 1 
mean, that I do not undertake the part of compoſition. I have already treſpaſſed 
too much upon the indulgence of the public; I wiſh not to diſguſt them with 
hearing of me, and reading me. It is time for me to have done; and when 
I ſhall have completed, as I almoft have, the hiſtory of the Arts on which Iam 
now engaged, I did not purpoſe to tempt again the patience of mankind. 
But the' caſe is very different with regard to my trouble, My whole fortune 
is from the bounty of the crown, and from the public; it would ili become 


me to ſpare any pains for the king's glory, or for the honour and ſatisfaction 
of my country ; and give me leave to add, my lord, it would be an ungrate- 
ful return for the diſtinction with which your lordſhip has condeſcended to 


honour me, if I withheld ſuch trifling aid as mine, when it might in the leaſt 
tend to adorn your lordſhip's adminiſtration. From me, my lord, permit me 
to ſay, theſe are not words of courſe, or of compliment, this is not the lan- 
- guage of flattery ; your lordſhip knows I have no views, perhaps knows that, 


inſignificant as it is, my praiſe is never detached from my eſteem: and when 
you have raiſed, as I truſt you will, real monuments of glory, the moſt con- 


temptible characters in the inſeription dedicated by your Oy may not be 
the 2 of, 


My lord, 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
1 $6665; Tor HOR. WALPOLE. 
eb. 15, 1782. e en 
8 Cc 2 
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| LETTER IX: 
To. THE EARL or BUTE. 


MY LORD, 


As it is now near five months fines your lordſhip ſigned: n my orders, 1 
thould be glad if your lordſhip would 2 85 to direct the n of the 


money. 
l ot Lam, my lord, 
355 Your lordſhip” s obedient bumble ſervant, 
VVV ALPOLE. 
| March 14, 1703+ — — . W 
| | LETTER ® 
| To THE EAR L or B UT E. 
MY LORD, by 


bs. | AM very ſenſible of your lordſhip +obbging civility in immatiaraly 366 hang 
ing my money on my application. It was by no means from want of bud to 
yourlordſhip that that application was not made ſooner ; hut for above twenty. | 
years. that I have held the office, it has. been the conſtant practice to write to 
the firſt ſecretary. to deſire his letter, when the lords have ſigned: the orders; ; 
and the payment has ſeldom been delayed above a fortnight after. 


11 your lordſhip ſhould approve of it, ſhould much rather, as my - bills 3 
come due, apply to your lordſhip, than to any "07 er unleſs 5 your lord- 
thip t to > give any other directions. 


ü Lam, my lord, | 
YouL ah s moſt obedient humble / KS 
| HR. - WALPOLE. 


5 5 + + 4 a 
To Mn. B EDFORD: 
DEAR SIR, F [E657 


_-INQUIRING of your ſon to-day why my new clerk was not more in- 


firuQted, he ſaid, * were cireumſtances which ſome 3 of the treaſury 
. would 
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would not like to have communicated ; which much ſurpriſing me, your ſon 
ſaid Mr. Rowe had had ſome cloth, which: he choſe to have entered as ſome 
other article. This notice did and could not but greatly aſtoniſh me, who 
have always told you in the moſt poſitive manner that 1 never would connive 

at the ſmalleſt colluſion, nor upon any account receive the leaſt profit that was 
not ſtrictly and juſtly my due. You know I have repeatedly declared to you 
that I would not ſuffer the benefits of my office to be raiſed by any indirect 
practices on my part; and you muſt remember how ſtrongly I rejected old 
Palmer's pretenſions, and was firm that I would loſe the perquiſites due on 


what he was entitled to take at the office, rather than enter into any bargain 
with him. 


” 


8 When I talked to you laſt at Silatoweanferny, you defired me not to let any 
body into the ſecrets of my office. I replied with diſſatisfaction that I would 
have no ſecrets in my office, nor would receive a ſhilling from it that I was not 


willing all the world ſhould know—and I appeal to yourſelf if this has not 
been my conſtant rule. | 


J am: ſenſible that you have done nothing but from zeal. for me and regard 
to my intereſt but my honour is infinitely more dear to me, and I moſt per- 
emptorily charge you not to give into the leaſt colluſion with any body of 
the treafury, in order either to ſerve me by increaſing my profits, or by gain- 
ing them to my intereſt. I will go ſhares with no man living in any dirt. I 
am aware that this may make thofe people my enemies, and may turn them 
to prejudice me by poſtponing my accounts, by delaying my paymenta, or, 
as your ſon ſaid, by preventing their taking many articles from the office on 
which I ſhould have a juſt profit. But I ſcorn, ſuch traffic, and. had rather 
loſe the office itſelf, than bluſh to- hold it bps yo. means. In VO Ern 
urs eee, dving wrong 

In the Eb caſe; Mr. Rowe is eme to the day Ty "RY I wilt 1 

pay for it myſelf, and do abſolutely forbid you to charge it in any ſhape to 

the government. Should he ever make fach another application to you, or 
thould any other perſon, you muſt lay that your dare not e e we ae that 
1 have bob faaden ! it. 


[ 


?.1 


My Harris muſt be ingen thoroughly i in ah the duties of hls "ru bur 


— —— 
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at their corruption. 
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1 do not deſire he ſhould know this tranſaction, for fear he ſhould ever be 


tempted to imitate it. I am fully perſuaded of your good intentions to me 
in it, and that your prudence and fear of making me an enemy . induced you 
to comply. But I entreat you to remember, that as I have no worldly wit- 
dom myfelf, I cannot let any man living uſe any for me contrary to right, 


| juſtice, and the duty I owe to the public as a ſervant of the government. I 


bave held the place now above thirty years through many ſtorms, and ſome- 


times under much oppreſſion, but my conduct in it has been untainted; and 


as I haye difdained to ſecure it by voting with miniſters againſt my eonlclence, 
you may depend upon it, [ will not traffic for the favour of clerks by en 


. am, dear ſir, 


Tours moſt ſincerely, 


| Arlington-ftreet, | FTF HOR. WALPOLE, 
5 7 777 . PPC | 


LETTER It. 
. To Ms. WALPOLE. 


* f E 
|S. 14 1 1 4 
* * * BA 4 II 22 
4 4 


YOU: may 2 afured of f my rege obedience to the avid, 1 | received 
yeſterday. 


Wy am i cs you think I I have ſerved you with eg ude ot 


* obliged me to it—affeQtion is too familiar a word from me; and I do 


moſt ſolemnly aſſure you that my poor unfortunate ſon has not been leſs 
| zealous, for he never thought your accounts high enough ; and yet you may 
be quite eaſy and ſatisfied that nothing has been done that could bring the leaſt 
reflection upon your honour. Our deſires have been to oblige every body, 
and we have done it honeſtly; and if 1 knowing a gentleman to have an 
allowed right to a particular perquiſite of office, which he did not always 


Want in that ſhape, have gratified him with another thing in lieu of it of equa/ 


value, I did not perceive. the injury to government, or think you would 


have any objection to it: but if you will not ſuffer ſuch indulgence to be 


continued, and will be pleaſed to inform me ſo by BY ſon, I will ſhow the 
Em. * to vue commands, | Grad Po 


4 


There 
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There has never been any thing charged in your accounts without a voucher 


of its delivery, which would always juſtify you; and the perſon who ordered 
it was to Juftify himſelf if called upon, 


„am; far; 
Your moſt obliged and obedient bumble ſervant, 
 Drixton-cauſeway, ' GROSVENOR BEDFORD. 
, March 1 1721. | - N | f 


I ET TER XII. 


To Mx. WA e 
81 R, 
I AM directed by lord North to ſend you a copy of the Waben 
which the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms have made to the board of treaſury re- 
lative to the difficulty which hath arofe in the management of the office, in 
vhich you are ſo much intereſted, by the death of Mr. Mann. His lordſhip - 
orders me to ſay that he is deſirous of arranging this buſineſs in any way | 


that is practicable and moſt agreeable to you, and to appoint (if it can 2 be) 
Mr, Suckling, or who you chooſe, as e colleQor.. 


E ſhall be at my houſe at Sion-hHl tomorrow morning, and'ſhall be glad to 
receive your anſwer to that place ; or, if it is agreeable to you, IL will wait on. 


you at Strawberry-hill to receive your commands, I have the honour to-be 
with _— op. rand 


SIR, 


FE COLI Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
Trey chan, | | 


December 23, 1775. 1 | * JOHN ROBINSON. 


To the Right Hon, the Lords Commiſſioner of His Majeſty's Treaſury, 


Cuſtom-houſe, London, December 22, 1775. 


Memorial of the commiſſioners for managing and cauſing to be levied and 
f collected his majeſty's ume, &c. 
SHEWETH, 


THAT his late majeſty king George I. by his letters patent "FOE date 
the 28th of June 1 710 did euch unto. "Ripken — eſq. and Robert Mann, 


gentleman, 
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gentleman, the office of collector inwards of the ales in the port of 
London, and the members and creeks thereof, for and during the natural 
lives of Robert Walpole, jun. eſq. and Edward Walpole, eſqi; ſons of the 
right honourable Robert Walpole; eſq. and during the life of the longeſt liver 
of them, with full powers to execute the ſaid office W themſelves, or their 


ſufficient Lg or ke pare 7% 


a 


That Mr. Suckling, the oreſernt ds to the collector «pA acquainted 
us, that Edward Louiſa Mann, eſq. the laſt perſon admitted to that office, is 
now dead, and that the ſame devolves to fir Horace Mann, bart. his majeſty's 

miniſter at Florence, who not 5 in Engiand ©: cannot immediately attend 
to take the oath of office. A ad | 


We beg leave to — the ſame to your ** ; and as * _"y_ is 
unprecedented, we are at a loſs to know how and by whom the collection is 

to be earried on during this interval, and in what manner and i in whoſe name 
the money ſo collected is to be paid into the hands pf: $8: receiver general 


5 in onder-to Us: i the exchequer. 3b Ei off. 3801 


This being 2 matter of very great importance, as well as 1 nicety 
and difficulty in point of law and prudence, we think it neceſſary to give 
Þ a — 2 this e zatimation 0 WR and ener to a your . ps | 


* 
—— 


. BANKES, 
e . ©, MORRIS. 
e 
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LETTER Av. 


To „ JOHN ROBINSON, Ev, 
WR; | 
'T HAVE but this n minute 62 the honour of your moſt obliging letter, 


and do not loſe a minute in FOI. 


Ie impoſbble to be mort fenſible than I am of lord North's 3 and 
I Un Pu you, ſix, to expreſs my gratitude; to his eee I ſhall have 
the 


W 
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the honour of doing in perſon. His lordſhip's condeſcenſion to me is as 
flattering as unmerited ; and the. only way I can at all pretend to deſerve itis 
by doing what I ought; that is, as far as the caſe regards myſelf, prefer the 
public ſervice to myſelf, and ſubmit myſelf in the care of that intereſt to his 
lordſhip's wiſdom: at the ſame time having ſo juſt a ſenſe of the duty of 


gratitude, that I cher nk myſelf _— obliged by a kind offer, whether accepted 
or declined. 


The edlletorthiy of the cuſtoms is an office of ſuch importance, that _ 
family or I, who nave received ſuch favours from the government, ought to 
be the firſt to take care that the public ſuffers no detriment in an office in 
which we are concerned. I, it is true, have a great, though a temporary in- 
tereſt in that office, but it is my brother, ſir Edward, in whom it is veſted for 
his life; and therefore I flatter myſelf that both ad North and you, fir, will 
conſider my anſwer as only regarding myſelf; for though Iam perſuaded 
that my brother has the public ſervice full as much at heart as I have, I muſt- 
not take upon me to anſwer for. him about an office that virtually and ulti- 
mately reſts in him. For myſelf, Lam perſuaded that I cannot ſerve the public 
more eſſentially than by waving my own intereſt entirely, and referring the - 
whole diſpoſition of the preſent difficulty to lord North's diſcretion, and ſub- 
mitting myſelf entirely to what he ſhall direct. The ſituation of the office 
by the abſence of fir Horace Mann is certainly extremely momentous, and 
ought not to remain precarious z. therefore, I beg. very reſpectfully and grate- - 
fully too, that I. may not be conſidered for an inſtant, but that his lordſhip- - 
will give orders for the ſecurity of the office in whatever manner he thinks 
fit, till fir Horace can come. over and accept. it; and whatever his lordſhip - 
ſhall determine will be W e, in by, 


SIR, 
His lordſhip and your moſt grateful 


And moſt obedient humble ſervant, -. 
Arlington-ſtreet, | — | | | 


December 25, 1775: 2. HORACE WALFOLE... 
POSTSCRIPT. 


| 
I was fo „ har my brother ſir Edward prefers the 8 of ne 


TFublic to his own intereſt, at leaſt as much as I do, that I deferred ſending 
Vor. II. „*** i 8 m7” 


STIR, 
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my immediate anſwer till I had communicateg it to my brother ; and he au- 
thorizes me to ſay that he ſubmits himſelf entirely to lord North' s arbitration 
for the ſafety of the office till fir Horace Mann can be admitted to it accord- 


ing to the intention of the patent. 


LLCTER Iv; 


| To JOHN ROBINSON, ont 
SIR, 

MY deputy, Mr. | Bedford, has OY IR me that you are deſirous of 
knowing the prices I pay for the ſeveral articles with which, as uſher of the 
exchequer, I ſupply the treaſury ; and he told me that you added, that lord 
North has a mind to make new regulations that may be œconomic for the 

public. I have accordingly, fir, ordered Mr. Bedford to give you the moſt 
exact information on every particular. He told me too that lord North would 
be fo juſt as, I do not doubt, to make compenſations to any body that ſhould 
ſaffer by ſuch alterations. Give me leave, fir, to ſay that it is not on that 
ground that I now trouble you. On the contrary, it is to beg you will be 
fo good as to acquaint lord North, that he may not only command any infor- 
mation from me on that ſubject, as far as I myſelf am concerned, and which 
it is my duty to give, but that I ſhall cheerfully acquieſce in whatever new 

regulations he ſhall be pleaſed to make for the benefit of the public. No rights 

or intereſt of mine ſhall ſtand in the way of ſo good a purpoſe; and when! 
uſe the word 17ghts, it is not to ſupport, but to wave them for any national 

benefit. I have received too great benefits and too long from the crown and 
the public, not to awe any facility in my power, as far as ſo inconſiderable a 
perſon can do it, to eaſe the burthens of both, and I ſhall with great willing- 

neſs accept whatever ſhall be thought proper for me on any new plan of 

| public economy. I ſhould think myſelf of too little conſequence to ſay this, 
were it not that the example of the moſt private man may be of uſe. on ſuch 
an n occaſion. I am, *; with great regard, 


Your 8 dane ſervant, 


Arlington-ſtrcet, | *- HORACE WALPOLE. 
June 9, 1777. . : | FFF 


mm i Ml _______. 
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LC XVI. 


To the Hon. HORACE Wen Uſher of the Receipt of the Exchequer. 
8 
I AM commanded by the lords commiſſioners of his majeſty's treaſury to 
deſire you will forthwith cauſe to be made out and tranſmitted to me, for 
their lordſhip information, an account of the ordinary allowance of ſtationary 
delivered into this office in the year 1780; together with the prices of each 
article, and the amount of the whole; an account of the extraordinary al- 
lowance of ſtationary, and all other neceſſaries whatſoever, delivered to the 
lords, ſecretaries, clerks, or any other perſon in this office, within the ſame 
time; together with the prices of each article, and the amount of the whole. 


J am, ſir, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


— om | GEORGE ROSE, 
Auguſt 10, 1782. ES | | | » choke 


+ V 


LETTER XVII. 


To Mr. W AL POLE. 
. 

I WAS very much concerned to inderfiand yeſterday, from Mr. Bedford, 
that you had conſidered my letter to him as leading towards an enquiry into 
the conduct of your office; it was merely to know what the conſumption of 
ſtationary at the tenſury has been, which I could not learn with cor- 
rectneſs there. This I begged Mr. Bedford would aſſure you of in the ſtrongeſt 

terms, to prevent a poſſibility of your continuing under a miſtake with reſpect 
to my intention in writing to him; and when I mentioned the miſapprehen- 
ſion to lord Shelburne, he expreſſed the utmoſt anxiety to have it ſet right, 
and, deſired I would write to you myſelf for that purpoſe, with aſſurances 
that it would give him very great pain to have occaſioned the ſmalleſt uneaſi- 
neſs to you, which I hope you will admit as an apology for my having e 
you this trouble. I have the honour to be, 
| SIR, 


Your moſt obedient and very humble ſervant, 


i Dubin Weſtminſter, — 1 GEORGE ROSE. 
Auguſt 16, 1782. os 2 
8 D d d 2 
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LETTER XVI. 
"To GEORGE ROSE, ESG 
"THOUGH:I am very ſorry, fir, that you have had ſo much bis on 


my account, I- cannot entirely lament it, both as it has procured me a moſt 


obliging letter from you, and as it gives me an opportunity of explaining my 
expreſſions by Mr. Bedford, which, if 1 had had the aa of * better 


"known to you, would not have ſurpriſed you. 


As a very ſubordinate officer of the exchequer, I have always Loves | it was 

my duty to receive the commands of my ſuperiors, the lords of the treaſury, 

with reſpe& and obedience, and to give them any information that they pleaſe 
to demand of me. I owe every thing. I have to the crown and the public, 


and certainly by no merit of my own; the ſervants of the crown and the 


püblic are entitled to any lights that can fall to my province to furniſh ;'and 


ſo far from having any ſecrets in my office, I would not keep it an uf, by 


any myſtery, ſubterfuge, or diſguiſe, I once received an enquiry from Mr. 


Robinſon ſomething parallel, ſir, to rere and, as Mr. Bedford can tell you, 
immediately complied with his requeſt. | 


When the commiſſioners of accounts ſent for Mr. Bedford I gave him the 
— poſitive orders to lay before them the moſt minute details of my * 


and n their every quien circumſtantially. 


ene my woodling vou, ſir, with theſe particulars ER myſelf : they 
are only meant to ſhew you that ſo far from entertaining any jealouſy about 


my office, I think myſelf accountable for every part of it, and ſhould bluſh if 


I were not ready and willing to give it: perhaps that 5 made me ex- 
273 em a little more eagerly than the caſe deſerved, 


With re gard to lord Fe $ Or your OWn deſire of information, 7 beg 


both will eee, me or Mr. Bedford on any occaſion without ceremony. 
I feel extremely obliged to you, far, for your readineſs in explaining your 
orders; and I muſt entreat you to preſent my moſt reſpectful thanks to lord 
Shelburne for his lordſhip's condeſcenſion and attention, to which my inſigni- 


 Hicance had no  pretenſions, but which Rug increaſe my gratitude. Twauld 


. — 
* . 


— 
— 
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take the liberty of thanking his lordſhip myſelf, but he cannot have time to 
read complimentary letters. I fear, fir, I have taken up but too much of yours, 
for which 1 beg your pardon, and haye the honour to be with great regard, 


SIR, | 
Your moſt obedient and moſt obliged humble ſervant, 


Strawberry-hill HORACE WALPOLE. 
Auguſt 18, 1782. r CE og 1 


LETTER XE. 


To WILLIAM e E 
DEAR SIR, | | 4 
THE more I reflect on wins you ſaid to me yeſterday, the ſtronger i is my 
opinion that the moſt faithful and exact account ſhould be given of all the 
fees and profits belonging to the office. There can be no right to any thing 
that it 1s neceſſary to conceal from thoſe who have authority to afk an account; 
and as this is my opinion, I muſt beg you will obſerve it as far as I have an 
title to interfere, and to keep it as a record of my ſentiments, if they do not 
prevail in other offices. I do not pretend to judge for others, but I am very 
ſolicitous to preſerve my own conduct uniform with what it has always been. 
I have no notion of holding a. public office and not being my to give an 
account of! it at a minute's warning. | 


1 am, dear fir, 

hs £4 S. | Yours moſt ſincerely, | 
Berkeley- ſquare, * 1 25 1 C H OR. WALPOLE, 
r 9025 at or itabnac £51 1 [oy 


LET TER 3 


To Mn. Wunden. d gn 
DEAR SIR, 11 0 0 36 f 


BE pleaſed t to accept my "moſt humble thanks for your if fpecdx eviiplitinc 
with my requeſt in applying to the commander in chief for purchaſing a - 
commiſſion ; the young man I with to introduce into the ſervice” is my fon, | 
aged twenty, about five feet ten inches high.” Weg tb I ene 


387 259 


Since L had the honour.of waiting upon you, | have 8 a ener from 
£ DF 
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Mr. Adair s office of a cornetey to be fold in lord Southampton's regiment of 


dragoons, which I am in treaty for. If any difficulty ſhould ariſe in the bu- 
ſineſs, your very kind offer of ſpeaking again to the commander in chief ſhall 


be embraced by me. 


It Eren me the Follett Etäsfickion to Hud 4550 mere and more at 


in your opinion as to the propriety of rendering the accounts called for. Sir 


Edward entirely agreed therein, as he alſo did in the new arrangement of the 
warehouſe officers. _ I have the honour to inform you that the duke of 


Mancheſter ſees the neceſſity of a compliance; and has ordered his deputies to 


make ſuitable returns to the accounts called for. 


_ | Aida 


15 I am with great kelpeds, dear fir, 
279 Tour moſt ran and humble fervant, 
WILLIAM SUCKLING. 


x 
* 


5 442 7 1ER * 


my. - LORD, 


NOTHING: but ie 28954 * l would have {a me thaw 
ago from taking the Rep I am now going to take, and which obliges me to 


give your lordſhip this trouble, which I flatter myſelf you will excuſe in pity 


to the feelings of a man who has long ſuffered in ſilence under the painful ſen- 


ſation of being reckoned in any manner a burthen to the public. 


. f * * 1 2 * 127259 : * 8 | Ho : 
From the moment that the neceſſities. of this country made reformation of 


expence called for, I not only approved of ſuch a deſign, but was moſt ready 
to be an object of it. So far from any wiſh of being exempted, I did every 
_ thing that became me as a benefited ſervant of the public to lay open my ſitu- 
— to thoſe delegated to enquire into the tate of offices. I ordered my 
deputy to give the moſt minute account of my advantages, and to offer to the 


commiſſioners every light that it was poſſible for me to give about my own 
office. I can boldly ſay, that every board of treaſury that has been employed 
Knee reformation was ſtarted, * muſt bear me witneſs that publicly or privately 


3 they 
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they never heard my name to any application for fayour or mitigation of my 
lot, I could go farther, if the repugnance I have to ſaying any thing of my⸗ 
ſelf did not enjoin me filence, as it has during a long period of very irkſome 
reflections on my ſtanding i in the light of one chargeable to the public, without 
any merit on wo Pn. 45 


But, my lord, when 1 ey in the p papers on coming to town to-day that 
my office of uſher of the exchequer has not only been alleged i in the houſe 
of commons as an expenſive” one, but as a bar to the correction of great waſte, 
I can no longer be ſilent. I muſt ſacrifice my averſion for parade to my duty 
and muſt beg leave to ſay to your lordſhip, that I entreat that my patent may 

be no obſtacle to any neceflary reformation. I am ready to conſent to any 
thing that parliament ſhall think proper to do. The legiſlature without my 
conſent may do what it pleaſes, but it will have my perfe& and cheerful ac- 
quieſcence in whatever it ſhall pleaſe to ordain about me and my office. I am 
ready to ſurrender my patent, and ſhall be content with whatever ſhall be 
Wag enough for me by a new regulation. I wiſh my age of ſixty- ſix and 
y infirmities did not reduce this tender to a very immeritorious one, for to 
5 up what I have very little time to enjoy is no very heroic effort. 


But though I am little ſolicitous about mylelf, I do feel for my deputy and 
clerk, who have long faithfully executed all the trouble of my office, and have 
wives and families unprovided for, but during my life, I ſhould hope to have 
them conſidered ; and though I have no merit to plead myſelf, I flatter myſelf 

that this teſtimonial to their 1 integrity will have a mn weight, 


The great confidence I have in your lordſhip's goodneſs and honour makes 
me ke: the liberty of addreſſing this letter to you, for two reaſons ; one to 
authorize your lordſhip to take what ſtep you pleaſe with regard to my office, 
and the other, that you would not produce this letter unleſs neceſſary to my 
vindication. I had till rather bear the vexation of what has been ſaid on my 
place in public, than ſeem to affect any vainglorious ſelf-denial, It ſhall 
ſuffice me to have depoſited my juſtification in ſo honourable a boſom as your 
tordſhip s, unleſs I ſhould be called on to clear myſelf more PUT 


1 have the honour to be with the greateſt reſpect, my lord, 
Tour lordſhip' s moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


June 19, 1783,  HOR, WALPOLE. 


— — 
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IKE 


Lon Joun CAveNni8n called on me on 22d; ſaid, if I reſigned, my place 


muſt go to Martin. He ſaid he ſhould, when he had time, bring in a bill for tak- 


ing away exchequer places, but ſhould give poſſeſſors the ſame ſalaries as ſtated 

by the commiſſioners of accounts. I ſaid 1 could not take mine at that rate; 

they had ſtated mine at 4100). a year; which I thought hard: they had taken = 
a very high year when Thad received more than a yearly payment (indeed three 1 
quarters); that I had not complained, becauſe P would not ſeem to lower my 

place; yet, as I had thought myſelf. ill, treated by its being overcharged, 1 

could not in conſcience not tell him the truth; and that ſo far from deſiring 
40⁰⁰. * year, J ſhould be content with half: that had much rather have 
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PREFACE 


TT will look, I fear, a little like arrogance in a private man to give 3 

printed deſcription of his villa and collection, in which almoſt every 
thing is diminutive. It is not, however, intended for public ſale, and origin- 
ally was meant only to aſſiſt thoſe who ſhould viſit the place. A farther 
view ſucceeded ; that of exhibiting ſpecimens of Gothic architecture, as 
collected from ſtandards in cathedrals and chapel-tombs, and ſhowing how 
they may be applied to chimney- pieces, ceilings, windows, baluſtrades, 
loggias, &c. The general diſuſe of Gothic architecture, and the decay and 
alterations ſo frequently made in churches, give * a chance of being the 5 
ſole preſervatives of that ſtyle. « 


Catalogues — of collections are very frequent in F rance 3 
Holland; and it is no high degree of vauity to aſſume for an exiſting col» 
lection an illuſtration that is allowed to. many a temporary auction an ex- 
iſting collection even that phraſe is void of vanity. Having lived, un- 
happily, to ſee the nobleſt ſchool af painting that this kingdom beheld, 
tranſported almoſt out of the ſight of Europe, it would be ſtrange: faſcina- 
tion, nay, a total inſenſibility to the pride of family, and to the moral re- 
flections that wounded pride commonly feels, to expect that a paper fabric 
and an aſſemblage of curious trifles, made by an inſignificant man, ſhould 
laſt or be treated with more veneration and reſpe& than the trophies of a 
palace depoſited in :it * one of the beſt and wiſeſt Da Gs. ar 
country Has _— 5 5 
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Far from ſuch vious of ſelf. love, the nnen account of pictures and 
rarities is given with a view to their future diſperſion. The ſeveral pur- 
chaſers will ſind a CO of their purchaſes ; nor do virtuoſos diſlike to 
refer to ſuch a catalogue for an authentic certificate 2 their curioſities. 
The following colled n was made out of the ſpoils "of many.renowned 
cabinets; as Dr. Meade's, lady Elizabeth Germaine's, lord Oxford's, the 
ducheſs of Portland's, and of about forty more of celebrity. Such well. 

_ atteſted deſcent is the genealogy of: the objects of virtu—not ſo noble as 
- thoſe of the peerage, but on a par with thoſe of race-horſes; In all three, 
eſpecially the pedigrees of peers and rarities 0 A line lis often. continued by 
_— . v eg names. lach C019 Nhe on vino 1065 er 
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; The moſt confiderable part of We ie foltowiig i. confiſts of minia« 
tures, enamels, and portraits of remarkable perſons. The collection of 
miniatures and enamels is, I believe, the largeſt and ſineſt in any country. 
His Majeſty has ſome very fine, the duke of Portland more; in no other is 
to be ſeen, in any good preſervation, any numbex of the works of Iſaac and 
Peter Oliver. The large pieces by the latter, in the royal collection, faded 
long ago by being expoſed to the ſun and air: Monf. Henery at Paris, and 
others, have many fine pieces of Petitot. In the following liſt are ſome 
moſt capital works of that maſter, and of his only rival Zincke. Raphael's 
miſſal is an unique work in miniature of that monaxch of painting; and 
the book of pſalms by Julio Clovio the fineſt ſpecimen extant of illumina- 
tion. The e ee and bas-reliefs. 1 in * by lady Dana: Beauclerc, ars 
as invaluable as rare. 


To an 1 antiquary muſt be 1 8 many biſtoric Bades of our 
his monarchs and royal family ; no fewer than four 'family-pieces of 
Henry V, VI, VII, and VIII. of queen Mary Tudor and Charles Brandon; 
of the ducheſs of Suffolk and her ſecond huſband ; and that curious. and 


well painted picture of Charles 1. and * nene. Nor will ſo many 
"WES | gm works 


works þof Holbein be leſs. precious to him, — Zucchero's drawings 
from his Tro m 5 of Riches 2 „ 


1 1 0457 11 14 


To vittuoſos of more claſſic we the mall butts of. Jo ter Serapis is in 
baſaltes, and of Caligula in bronze, and the ſilver bell of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, will diſplay the art of ancient and modern n 9 8 it was 
carried by Greek een n in the le. fil at 
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To thoſe wh have i more taſts thass conſiſts in mere 1 40 cata- 


ar, itſelf will convey ſatisfaction, by containing a copy of madame du 


Deffand's letter in the name of madame de Sevigné; not written in imi- 


tation of that model of letter- writers, but compoſed of more delicacy of 
thought and more elegance of expreſſion than perhaps madame de Sevigné 
herſelf could have attained. The two ladies ought not to be compared 


one was all natural eaſe and tenderneſs - the other charms by the graces 


of the moſt poliſhed ſtyle, which, however, are leſs e than the * 
of the wit they clothe. 


W the whole, forms tranſient pleafure may even hereafter ariſe to the 
peruſer of this catalogue. To others it may afford another kind of ſatiſ- 
faction, that of criticiſm. In a houſe affecting not only obſolete archi- 
tecture, but pretending to an obſervance of the coſtume even in the fur- 
niture, the mixture of modern portraits, and French porcelaine, and Greek 
and Roman ſculpture, may feem heterogeneous. In truth, 1 did not mean 
to make my houſe ſo Gothic as to exclude convenience, and modern refine- 
ments in luxury. The defigns of the inſide and outfide are ſtrictly ancient, 
but the decorations are modernꝰ. Would our anceſtors, before the reforma- 


And the mixture may be denominated, in ſome words of Pope, 
4 Gothic Vatican of Greece and Rome, 


tion of architecture, not have depoſited in their gloomy caſtles antique ſtatues | 
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eautiful vaſes aud ornamental china, if they had poſ- 
ſeſſed them ?—But I do not mean to defend by argument a ſwall capri- 
eious houſe. It was built to pleaſe my own taſte, and in ſome degree to 
realize my own viſions. I have ſpecified what it contains: could I deſoribe 
the gay but tranquiNcene where it Rand, and add the beauty of the land- 
ſeaps to the romantic caſt of the manſion, it would raiſe more 
fations than a dry liſt of cutioſities.can excite: at leaſt the proſpect would 
recall the good humour of thoſe who might be diſpoſed to condemn the 
_ fantaſtic fabric, and to think it a very proper habitation of, as it was the 
5 ve th the author of the Caſtle of Otranto. 
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ands, was originally a ſmall tene-- | 
1 . a lodging-houſe: Cibber gnce took 
it, and wre 1 a Refuſal, or the Ladys Philoſophy. 
After bim, Abot DUNOP! ON: Hur n\had-it for e ight years f: then, Henry 
Bridges marquis of Carnarvon, fon! 'of James duke of Chandos, and ſince 
.duke himſelf. It was next tamed by: les. Chencvix tp the-notedtoy-woman,, 
who, on oe death of: "Her let it to lerd John Philip Saekville, 


1 : le kept it about two years, and then. 
ole took the. remajad be Mes. Chenevix's leaſe in May 1747,. 
and the: nent Fear bought it hy act of Parliament, itt being the: property Of. | 
three minory'of the name et Morti 8 ere. 5 Klong wath: this houſe and ſome 
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i ws Ae? hence ir takes its name. 1 


A og 0 . | The biſhop kept large table heregwwhichis 
25 . be had conceiyable,as he had no-kitchen ak 
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a WY DESCRIPTION or _ 


other tenements was another ſmall one e, then occupied by Richard Franck- 

8 5 lm, printen of The Craftſman! ho had beerctakewnp' for printing that 
—p g ch — adminiſtration of fir OY Wa role Wie en Mf. . 
bought Stra wberry-hill, there were but five acres belonging to the houſe: 
2 the dest have been purchaſed ſinee. The raſtle now exiſting was not en- 
 —  -  _ tirely built from the ground, but formed at different times, by alterations 
1 „ additions to the old all houſe, The library, ang feftory or great 
- bY parlour, were Wirely new. uilt in k3; . the allery, rqand tower, great 

- _ cloiſter, and cabinet, in 1760 and 17613 the great north bed. chamber! in 
17703. and the Beauclerc tower HAR 9, hexagon cloſet i in #776. 


5 "44 The 22 to the rok is taken . a print of Aſton-bouſ in 
Dy . hiſtory of that cuntʒ 


ils > Leo Nag thi fon is a 


= 8 88 in Techn open W -and 
A Jen Shuts, eld of the Vine in Hape Bagdlis za fall 
1 1 garden called the abbot's garden, parted. off by: an open 2 taken from 
2 of Rog er. Nig Tr _ of Lo x Me, Paſh 
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CHIMNEY IN THE GREAT PARLOUR >» 
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STRAWBERRY- HILL. by - 


' You firſt enter a ſmall oy hall bed with hexagon tiles, ad lighted 
by two narrow windows of painted glaſs, repreſenting St. John and St. Fran- 
cis. This hall is united with the ſtaircaſe, and both are hung with gothic 
paper, painted by one Tudor, from the ſcreen of prince Ar thur's tomb in 
the cathedral of Worceſter. The baluſtrade was deſigned by Mr. Bentley; 
at every corner is an antelope (one of lord Orford's ſupporters) holding a 
© ſhield. In the well of the ſtaircaſe, by a cord of black and yellow,. hangs a 
gothic lanthorn of tin japanned, deſigned by Mr. Bentley, and filled with 


painted g glaſs; the door of it 11 an old pane with the arms of Vere earl of 
Oxford. | 


Turning to che left, dirough a ſmall 8 over the entrance of which : 
is an ancient carving in wood of the arms of queen Elizabeth, 1567, aud! in 
it a window oh painted glaſs, you enter 


„ * 
a %* * * & 


Tow REFECTORY, on. GREAT PARLOUR. 


4 '& 


TT; is thirty Gb n twenty 65 19 e high. 3 Wang W paper in 
imitation of ſtucco. The chimney-piece was deſi gned by Mr. Bentley: 


upon. it ſtands A fie: OP WE een two bottles. of Neck and ng 
porcelaine, LN . Y 


6 Wied 4 tl Es by Kali trial life; : Rieth ſe⸗ 
cond lord Edgeumbe is drawing at a table in the library at Strawberry-hill ; 
George James Williams is locking over him; George Auguſtus Selwyn 
ſtands on the other ſide with a book in his band: Jord Edgenmbe, Mr: 


Selwyn and Mr. Williams uſed to be Frith Mr. FOE. at Sheiltgs and 
Paſte at Seeder mil rg he No | 


% 3 


Dix? one ſide of this TEST a fied =p fir Hdbico © iii tehdenti at t Flo 8 
rence; l there by Aſtley, and Mey coloured; he FO dreſt 1 in ted velvet. 


Oppoſite to it, his brother Galfridus Mann, 3 in brovn; by! the ame. N 


A 


4 "% - 4 : + 


Oren eius the chimney, b of black japap; on it a clicks ſup- 
ported by a bronze figure of a woman reading: beneath, an Etruſcan vaſe, 
between two white old china beakers. 


Vor. II. 1 3 The 
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R DESCRIPTION OF: 
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ho chairs are black, of a gothic pattern, defigned by Mr. Bentley and 
r. Walpole. The fable of Sicilian jaſper on a black frame deſigned by 


Mr. Bentley: upon it, a large punch-bowl and pail. of Seve china; two. 


beakers of old grey porcelaine, veined; two ice-pails of Chelſea china. 
Under it, two Etruſcan vaſes, and a jar of Roman. fayence. Over the table 


hangs : a hunting-horn, finely enamelled on. one fide in colours, on. the other 
in chiaro ſcuro, with the hiſtory of ſaint Hubert. By the table an old. 


white china bottle, ornamented with or moulu, on. a mahogany pedeſtal, for 


water, bought at Mr. Bateman's fale, 1775. 


On each ſide of the wind, the top of which has ſome fine painted glaſs,. 


and one ridiculous * Dutch piece repreſenting the triumph of Fame, who. 
18 accompanied by Cato, Cicero, and ether great men, in ſquare caps and: | 
gowns of maſters of arts, are card-tables of roſe-wood, carved in China; 


and over each a looking-glaſs in a gothic frame of black and gold, deſigned. 
by Mr. Walpole. Incloſed in the tops of the frames, with their arms and. 


cCoronets, are the portraits of ee ul Walpole third earl of Qrford, and of 


George Cholmondeley viſcount Malpas, eldeſt ſon of George earl of Chol- 


1 mondeley and of Mary ſecond daughter of fir Robert Walpole. The for- 
mer is copied by Eckardt, from a miniature by Liotard, in the cabinet above 
ſtairs : the latter 18 original by Eckardt. On one ſide of the windows, 


An old woman letting a boy. light his candle, by Schalken; very fine. 
Oppotite, Two boys, a dog and. a goat, * Baſlan ; 3 from Mr. bee . 


| collection. 8 Os 


At the end of the room, over ROPES the A fir Robert Walpole, 


Laicht of the garter, afterwards car] of. Oxford. On one fide of him, 


Catherine, eldeſt daughter of John Shorter, of Bybrook i in Kent, firſt | 
wife of fir Robert Walpole ; in White: a copx from fir Godfrey Kneller, 


#2 by Jarvis. On the other fide, 


Maria Skerret Gin the of a a bebe. ſecond wife of fir Robert ; ; 
by Jo: | | 


A 


* There is another Dutch emblematic pane, to a | bird in a cage, by Pearſon, ſcholar of | 
on which is Charles II. riding uppermoſt on the Price. This window was an and enlargek 


wheel, of Fortune, and Rebellion thrown down. in 1774. 


Another pane nt with a cobler whiſtling | > 


* 
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On one fide of the chimney, Robert Walpole ſecond earl of Orford, 
auditor of the exchequer, maſter of the. fox-hounds, and knight of the 


bath, eldeſt fon of fir Robert Walpole by his firſt wiſe : in red velvet, with 
a globe by him : by Richardſon. 


Margaret, only child of Samuel Rolle of Rerutun in Dee firſt 


married to Robert ſecond earl of Orford, and mother of George the third 


earl; and ſecondly to Sewallis Shirley, a younger ſon of earl Ferrers; in a 


white riding-habit with a ſtick : by Jarvis. 


On the other fide, fir Edward Walpole, ſecond ſon of fir Robert Walpole 
and Catherine Shorter, knight of the bath, and clerk of the 2 REP. in the 


robes of the bath: by Slaughter. 


Horace Walpole, third ſon of ſir Robert and Catherine Shorter; in blue 
velvet: by Richardſon, 


Over againſt the chimney, a large piece of the Jadics Laura, Maria, ad 
Horatia Waldegrave, daughters of James ſecond earl of Waldegrave and 
Maria Walpole, afterwards ducheſs of Glouceſter ; by fir e Reynolds, 
1781. 


Lady 1 Oſborn &, Aiughtel of the firſt Abe of Leeds; by ſir God- 
frey Kneller. She was firſt married to Thomas Coke of Holkam, by whom 
ſhe was grandmother of Thomas Coke lord Lovel and earl of Leiceſter ; 


and ſecondly to Horatio Walpole, ſecond fon of fir Edward e and 


uncle of fir Robert Walpole, | On the other ſide, 


Dorothy, ſiſter of fir Robert, FEY ſecond wife of Charles lord viſcount 
Townfhend,: might: of the FO and guy of ſtats; ina Turkiſh habit: 


by Jarvis. a 


— bg one - of the FEY Mary lady Malpas, 3 daughter of ſir Robert 


| Walpole and Catherine Shorter; married to George lord Malpas, after- 


wards earl of Cholmondeley : by Eckardt, after Jarvis, Over the other 


a 


Lady Mariä Walpole, only child of fir Robert Walpl and Maria Sker: 


This is a whole length pitture, but is 9 in. | 
Fifa LT © 


Aa DESCRIPTION OF 


ret, and wife of Charles Churchill, only ſon of general Churchill; in a 
veil, with a muſic-book before her: by Eckardt. 


A fire ſereen of admirable needle- work, repreſenting a vaſe of flowers, 


by lady Caroline Campbell, daughter of John duke of Argyll, counteſs of 


Aileſbury; married ſecondly to general Henry Seymour Conway, only bro- 


ther of Francis firſt earl of Hertford of that line, knight of the garter, 
embaſſador in France, and lord chamberlain: K mounted 1 in * | 


carved, and inlaid with 1 ivory. 


A Turkey carpet, and a fire-ſcreen embroidered with knotting, 


A two-leafed fereen, containing part of a map of Surry and Middteſex. 
It is a piece of the firſt tapeſtry woven in England, and came from Weſton 


in Warwickſhire, the ſeat of the Sheldons, who introduced the manufac- 


ture. The complete ſuite of hangings were purchaſed by Mr. Walpole, 


and preſented by him to the earl of Harcourt. hots ſpecimen had never 


been i, up. 


ix jg Tus WAITING- ROOM. 


| | A HEAD i in artificial ſtone of John Dryden che poet, great uncle of 


Catherine Shorter lady Walpole : a large altar candleſtick of metal, 


inlaid with gothic inſcriptions, very ancient: and a pair of ancient bellows. : 


 Infide of King' 8 college chapel, by Canaletti. 


A curious emblematic picture of a man ſtanding, ſmall Whole length, 


with a buſt of Charles 1I. ſeemingly before his reſtoration, for a cupid is 
weighing the broken arms of England (as a commonwealth) againſt crowns 
and ſceptres, (but the ſceptre is a French one, and therefore probably painted 
abroad) fragments of architecture, and the man holds a plan like St. Paul's; 


thence it has been fuppoſed a portrait of fir Chriſtopher Wren, but does 


not. reſemble him, nor are the arms his. 
wy print of lady Mary Coke. 


Buſt of Colley Cibber, poet laureat, in a cap, SP ah coloured from 


the life, and iremeh like. He gave it to Mrs. Clive, the celebrated actreſs; 
and her brother Mr. Raftor | rave it, after her death, to Mr. Walpole. 
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CHIMNEY IN THE CHINA ROOM. 
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ſympathy. 
A ſmall whole length of Dryden, in oil, by Maubert. 


| Taz CHINA-ROOM. 
PAINTED s glaſs in the windows, and creſts of Shorter and Geſtinthorpe: 


the ceiling painted with convolvuluses on poles, by Miintz, from a 


with borders of blue and white. 


In the floor ſome very ancient tiles with arms; from the cathedrak at 
Glouceſter. The upper part of the chimney-piece is taken from a window 
of an ancient farm-houſe, formerly Bradfield-hall, belonging to lord Grim- 


the principal perſons who have inhabited Strayberry-hill x 


In a niche fupported by two columns of oriental' Aabaſter, over the 
chimney, 1s a fine ewer of fayence, deſigned by Julio Romano; and two 


green glaſs tumblers, with golden edges; 1 two FRG faltcellars of old: 
blue and gold Venetian glats,. with flowers. 


a bronze medallion of Pandulfo Malateſta. 


On the fides, George 1 Il, and Frederic p prince. ot Wales, in | Batterſea 
enamel, ate 


In the chimney; a large. jar cof old bh cad, whit china 3. and two tiles: 
from Byſham- abbey. 


42 
— 


On the ſhelves and 3 is a | collation of 8 earthenware, gl, 
and enamel on copper, of various ages and countries, as follow : ET, 


79 2 
«4 


Venice, drawn in red. betone one 8 


A japanned tray with a vaſe for cream, and Sinks — and gu- 
cers with landicapes 1 in brown, of the ſame ware, 10181003 


5 | 4 | | WO 


Tradeſcant junior, with a ſkull covered with moſs for the powder of 


ceiling in the little Borgheſe villa at Freſcati: the — wan — tiles, 


ſton in Eſſex; the lower part from a chimney at Hurſt Monceaux in Suſſex: 
it is adorned with the arms of Talbot, Bridges, Sackville, and den." 


Over the niche, four chocolate: cups f cence, 8 Pietro Cortona; and 


Two dozen plates of Venetian . J each Lge bas a different 1 view V of 


2 — rr . re 
” 
* 
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4 oo DESCRIPTION OF. - 


china. 


Two, bowls of Worceſter porcelaine, the pattern from old china, 

TW muſtard-pots and plates, of Seve china ; given by lord Hertford. 
F. ive trays, in ſhapes of fans; cf old Japan china, 

An. old blue and white plate With a rib in the middle. 

A ane handle cup, faucer and I ſquare 1 5 i la Grecque, of Seve 


T old blue ind whit plates, artichoke pattern, 
"Thirteen ditto, with peacock feathers, 

Sixteen coloured old Japan plates. - 

Four ditto, blue and white, with figures, 

Three ditto, with figures. > FO 

Twelve ditto, of coloured I apa china. 

TFeur ditto, with birds.” We ve! 557. 
Four water plates with We of new cluns. 5 

-T Twelve plates of Chelſea china, with fanall red k birds, 
-'Three-diſhes-ſeolloped.and-ribbed, with coloured flowers. 
ro large coloured diſhes of che fine old chick Japan china. 255 


1 large: deep diſh of Roman earth, with ſtories ei Ovid's Meta- 


morphoſs. ; 


An ern aiſh; ih * Bead of Charles I. and. queen \ Catherine 


; in Joan ond white ; a preſent from Mr. Ibbot. 


old blue and white diſh, with pages, No 
= larger, v with Eeures, 112 W : <P 218 Hir! 1 


als 


Two diſhes of very old French earthen-ware, wh th arms of n | 


Two ſmall diſhes of Snacks wal th groteſques, and the : arms of a biſhop 
Contarini, 9 


* 


: An 


—- 
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An octagon coloured plate of Saxon china; old pattern. | 4 
An octagon ſquare plate, with a cock and hen. 

A diſh and twelve plates enamelled on copper. 8 \ 


Two round plates of Japan. | 1 PE Np Cc — 
Thirteen old white chocolate cups and tea-· cups, with emböfſtd flowers, —— 4 nl 


A tea-pot, milk-pot, five coffee-cups, ave AED 2s and ten faucers, — | _ | 
white quilted china of St, Cloud. PRES frond: 8 e = [| 


A tea-pot and mulk-pot; fix cups-and OY of ackern mk with „ 1 7 | 
landſcapes. 


Five white cups and faucers with gold; borders. 8 TIT 15 + 
Two coloured caudle- cus. | 
An earthen · ware tea-pot, with the head of lord Chatham: 


A ſmall tea-caniſter of Seve china, blue and gold, with figures on white. 

: A pot pourri of Saxon china, with coloured flowers embüfled. 

An old white china « cup, with cupids Painted in _ * 
A cup with a bullfinch, of modern china. | 
Thirteen ſmall. baſkets of Saxon china; for abe laue different pat | 


terns. 


| An urn and ſtand af kennel coal, — from fi William Meredith. 
Six coloured water-cups and plates of Chelfea china 


* 8 
* 1 * . 


A blue and white caudle- cup. nr : 


Two ditto, voloured:. 


ww 4 


An old blue and white honeycomb tea-pot. | 


Two Roman. lacrymatories of Stab, two af earth,” and tro water= 
Wales M. 


* . 


N An ewer enamelled with twochdiit on — 


Two 


185 A' DESCRIPTION OF 


Two soffee · cups and ſaucers of white and gold Bohemian glaſs. 


A cup of Mr. Plaee's chin. Vid n 5 — of Engliſh En- 
| gravers. | | 


A blue and white ſaucer, with a | landſcape, of fine N ankin china. 


A jar, with red and white landſcapes and blue and gold borders, of 
Chelſea china. | 


' — 


Two tene "AK . with Siren 


A ſcollop ed ſaucer of Saxon china, the ſecond fort, 1 rare: in it lies a 
ede of L quinze in Seve china. 


A hand-candleſtick of coloured Seve ching; 


A blue and gold ak of old Venetian Land cover and _ with 
a filver gilt ſpoon, . 


An old blue and white ſave in a the wre, of a this. n: 
Two trays, ditto. | 
| An | ivory drinking-horn, ith the arms of t the carls of Excter, ancient. 


An old earthen mug of Arabian ware. 


: 6; Two vaſes with handles, of red Portugueſe earth. 


Ta plates like add ee of the ſame. 


An earthen Sole; painted c on it, Sack, 1647: it was thus ſold by apo- 
thecaries. From the collection of Mrs, Rennen, the virtuoſa midwife. © 2. 


A blue and white eggſhell cup. 


Michael An gelo' s Bacchus, made in the china of the comte de Lauraga 153 
from the collection of the comte de Caylus. 


Two Roman glaſſes, whe water-glaſſes ; two  herymatorics, ditto; and 
two of earth. e ne a | 


Buſt of Voltaire, i in biſcuit of N Jancy, 
T -w 
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Two blue and gold cups for eggs, of Seve china. 


409 


Seven old coloured octagon cups and ſaucers. 


A tea- pot and baſon, ſix handle cups and ſaucers, with battles i in lick. 


of Vienna china; a preſent to Catherine lady es 8 from count Dehn, 


envoy from the duke of Wolfenbuttle. 


A ſquare brown china cup to meaſure tea. 


An old white china tea- pot with birds and flowers finely painted in Europe. 


A bagpiping boy and a dancing girl, of Seve biſcuit. 


Six ſine old cups, white within; without, japanned black and mother of 
pear! : very rare. 


An ewer enamelled on copper, with naked horſemen fighting. 


Ae and gold —— and ber, with b rds on white cartouches, of 
Seve china. 25 


A cup and ſaucer, all blue and gold, of Atto. BE 


An old glaſs tankard, with a battle of Turks and Chriftians in black, 


Ditto of old Venetian glaſs Gries with white, mounted i in ſilver gilt: on 
the lid, arms of Parr tenamelled, 


Six handle cups and ſaucers with green landfeape on white, of Chelſea 
china. 


An urn and cover of red Portueuahs earth. 

Two large coloured ſaucers with figures. 

Two ſmall ditto baſons with flowers. 

Two large coloured baſons, | 
Two white ſaltcellars with crawfiſh in — of Chelſea china. 


A fine ſquare plate, à la Greene: of Seve china, TA : = 
Vox. II. 683 5 Two 


— e 
N _ . * = 
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Two old blue and white trays. 


Two Saxon coloured ſaucers, cinquefoil, 


Two green and gold ſalts, with flowers on white, of Seve china. 
Two white Chelſea ſalts on feet. 


Two ſmall blue and white baſons.. 
A boy ſupporting a ſhell, finely thodelled 3 in 25 earth; the firſt fort of 


Saxon china before it was glazed or painted, and which was only given as 
preſents by the elector: extremely rare. 


Three pieces of — made. of rice ; ven. by Mr. Raftor, Mrs. Clive 8 
brother. 


Two Chineſe baſons METER FT with coloured flowers on copper. 
A red cup and ſaucer, glazed ; ; the ſecond ſort of Saxon china: , rare. 


Two blue and gold handle cups and faucers, with buds on: white car- 
| touches, of Seve china. 85 


One ditto, green. 
One ditto, blue and gold in zigzags, and garlands on 1 very ee 
-Two white barrels with vines and grapes, of Chelſea china. 


Two ſmall baſons with coloured flowers, of the beſt modern china. 


5 A very fine ſtanding cup and cover, enamelled on copper with the ſtory of 
5 b Sampſon, from the deſigns of Parmegiano. 


A ſmall dejeune of blue and gold weve china; ; very pretty. 


A handle cup, ſaucer, and ſquare plate, of blue and gold Seve china, with 
ſea- pieces admirably copied from Vernet's pictures. 


Ditto of blue, green, and gold, with flowers. on white, 
Two porringers of Portugueſe earth. 


An a een faltcellar enamelled on copper, droll figures on e ſides with 
2 old 
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old French verſes; at top, a head, Je fuis Paris; at bottom, another, Le 
belle Helene. | 


A copper tray, ſcolloped and enamelled with faint John and flowers; a 
preſent from Mr. G. Montagu. 


A very large glaſs urn, damaged, found near London; a preſent from Dr. 


Ch. Lyttelton biſhop of Carliſle. 


Six coloured handle cups and faucers, a tea-pot and ſugar-diſh, in ſhapes 
of leaves, of Chantilli china. 


Four ſmall blue and white eggſhell | cups. 


The preſent queen of France, a large medallion of Seve biſcuit; a preſent 
from the ducheſs dowager P Aiguillon 1 in 17717. 


| Two handle cups and ſaucers, different patterns à la See of lore 
china, 


Two butter-pots and oe: of blue and white Din ware; preſents ou 
lady Aileſbury. 


A red cup and ſaucer, clouded. 
A ſmall ſquare brown tea-pot. | 
A jug of old clouded glaſs, and a bottle of the "TG 


Two Saxon tankards, one with Chineſe figures, the other with European, 
Theſe tankards are extremely remarkable. Sir Robert Walpole drank ale; 
the ducheſs of Kendal, miſtreſs of king George the firſt, gave him the 
former. A dozen or more years afterwards, the counteſs of Yarmouth, 
miſtreſs of king George the ſecond, without having ſeen the other, gave 
him the ſecond ; and they match exactly; in form and ſize. 


Two deſlert-diſhes of coloured Japan china. 


A ſcolloped ſugar-diſh of old china, white without, firped w with 8 
within: rare. 


A baſon and plate of ſcolloped Saxon china. 


A plate with ſmall flowers, ditto. ' 5 
5 A monteith 


4 4A DESCRIPTION er 
A monteith of coloured Seve china: beautiful. 
Two old white china candleſticks, mounted in ſilver. 
A large ſcolloped and coloured bowl of Japan "7 OA 
A pale green and. white flat baſon x very old. 
Two green jars. 
5 mug of earthen ware, with Arabic cit. 
A ſugar-diſh, cover and plate, of Japan china. 
A green ewer with a purple handle. 
; An Etruſcan cup with two. handles, and an. owl on it. 
Two very ſmall brown tea - pots. 5 | 
| Medallion of Henry quatre, in Seve biſcuit... 
Four blue and white chocolate cups, and four ſaucers. 


K triangular faltcellar of fayence, with fine figures on terms. 
An old Venetian glaſs cup and ſaucer, with gold flowers. 
A cup of Matlock pars on a foot. 

An urn, ditto. | | 


Four 3 of "LW" OY with fgures and boys round the vorcken > 
by. Pietro Cortona : very: fine. A fifth ditto, with goats ; a preſent from. 
lady Diana Beauclerc. 


Two light purple handle: cups and . with iden, of Seve china. ; 
A larger cup and ſaucer, à la Greeque, ditto, 
A feolloped j japan tray.. 


A fine glaſs urn with golden hoy : Roman: deſeribed 3 in doctor Middle= 
ton 8 Antiquities. | h 


A tall blue 1 white tea- pot with flat ſices. EY. 
3. GEE ee Around 
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A round brown tea- pot, quite flat. 


A ſine old blue and white box and cover, a preſent from lady Aileſbury. „ 
A vaſe with two handles, of Portugueſe earth. 1] 


A cup, ditto, with fantaſtic forms within it: given by lady Mics Churchill. 


A green and white. mug and ſaucer, with figures on white, of Rove china... 


„ 
—_— —U— —— 
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Ditto with ruſtic implements; very genteel. 


A white old triangular piece of china * cover, for ext. 


An old white beaker, ER ng ; 1 | 


Two large blue and white tea- pots. f . ; la | | 
Twelve old blue and white deſſert- plates with figures. 5 
A ſmall diſh of Chelſea china i in a deſſert Pattern. of 5 T | | | 
A blue and white beaker with a Chineſe proceſſion. 5 


Two blue and white ſoup-diſhes with figures, 


Ten diſhes of old Japan ware.. OI a il 


An ancient tall drinking-glaſs, with- arms. and 8 7 a preſent from fir - „ 
John Hawkins. . i'll 
Two large blue and white beakers, 1 | . 1 | 
Two ditto, of different patterns: . companion to one of N in the | 
creat bedchamber. 3 . | 55 | | 
A blue and white difh of Chelſea china. 4 
A Turkiſh earthen bottle, with leaves caſt in relief ah it. | j 


I o blue and white jars. | | . 1 
Two green, blue, and white beakers,.. . 5 | | 
Two blue and white beakers.... 5 - 8 e FP ” [1 
| A large | 
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414 A DESCRIPTION OF 
A large fayence diſh. : | 
A fine Turkiſh jar and cover, with caſt leaves: curious, 
A large blue and white diſh. | 
A blue and white baſket of Chantilli china. 


out of the collection of lady Elizabeth Germopine, 


1 A diſh and four defſert-plates brown, blue, and white, : 
; A large blue and white diſh, and a ſmall ditto, my 


8 tea-kettle of brown china. 


A white jar. 


Two white handle cups and a favers finely priced with natural towers 
of Seve 3 . 


1 white Seve ſaucepan that bears the fire 17 71. 


Two blue and. white beakers, 


Two ſmall coloured ditto, * 


Two ſquare blue and white bottles, 


An odd green and white tea · pot. 
A tile from the kitchen of William the Conqueror at Caen in N Neil 


| Two baſons of moſt ancient Gombroon china; a preſent from lord Vero, 


A beautiful green baſon, 
Ten coloured pattypans of different bes. 
An old white diſh, 


Four green leaves of Staffordſhire-ware for a deſſert, 


A group 
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A group of the graces ſupporting a baſket, of Seve biſcuit. 


A large old white china tea-pot, that was the duke of Monmouth's ; a 
preſent from Simon ſecond earl of Harcourt. 


A fauce-boat of Roman fayence, with Cupid riding on a dolphin. 


Twelve plates of Wedgwood's ware, with cameos of blue and white, and 
blue feſtoons ; from a deſign of lady Diana Beauclerc, 


A baſon and ewer of Roman fayence, painted with * a a preſent 
from the earl of Exeter. 


A large round vaſe and cover, and a diſh to it, of Roman ende. 
Two diſhes of the ſame. 

A cup and ſaucer, white, with green feſtoons, of Briſtol porcelaine. 

A round picture of white flowers in alto relievo, of the fame manufacture. 
8 ſquare compotier with blue and gold flowers, of Salopian por celaine. 


A blue, gold, and coloured ſugar-diſh and plate, of Worceſter porcelaine. 


Two white glaſs eue, with on feſtoous and rams' . of — 


manufacture. | 
Two deſſert-plates of old china, in law of 1 


A group of two figures and five ſingle cupids, of Heſſe and Brunſwick 
porcelaine ; preſents from lord Beauchamp. 


Sir William Hamilton, envoy at Naples, and Catherine lady Walpole ; ; 
medallions of Wedgwood's ware. | 


Louis quinze, and Dr. Franklin, medallions in biſcuit. 


Two tall chocolate cups and ſaucers, beautifully painted with r. 


of Seve china; preſents from lady Aileſbury. | 
A white and gold mug and ſaucer, with Chineſe pheaſants, of ditto. 


A cup and faucer of ditto, all over ſtrawberries, a preſent from madame 
du Deffand. 


A cup 


ö 


| 
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:porcelaine of Clignancour, a new manufacture eſtabliſhed by the comte de 


two pomatum-pots, and a cann, ; of the Staffordſhire bamboo ware, I 782. 


| Griffith the authoreſs, 


— — . — ¹— 9s att 
* — — —— A 


. 
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Preſent from Mrs. French. 


| William. . 


A cup and ge of ditto, lilac and 8 with the ſtory of Pan and 
Syrinx in crimſon. 


A cup and ſaucer of Wedgwood's ware, finely paintod with Engliſh views. 
A white and gold handle cup and ſaucer with Chineſe figures, of the 


Provence, called porcelaine de Monſieur. 
3 cup to hold an egg, imitating lapis lazuli; porcelaine de Seve. 


A very ſmall cup and auer: white and gold, with imitations of rubies ; 
ditto. 1 | 

A large caudle « cup, Ariped with a and flowers; porcelaine o of Berlin. 
Four ditto, with ſprigs of flowers on white ground; ditto. 


A tea- pot and plate, baſon, ſugar-diſh, milk-pot, two chocolate-cups, 
A Turkiſh earthen- ware plate, brown and gold, a z preſent from Mrs. 


A white glass fugar-diſh, painted with natural flowers. 


A red Portugueſe bowl with a grate at the bottom, for cooling water. 
Three black and red earthen vaſes, with handles, highly poliſhed. 


"_—- more copper enamelled plates, given by lady Aileſbury. OY 
A tumbler, of crackled china within ; e! ae PF "ay rare: a 


A baſon of Turkiſh canthen-ware gilt kia. za prefn from Mr. Fitz- 


A claſs oli — 4 flvergdy given by lord Ooty: 


Portrait of George Simon earl of Harcourt, in Wedgwood” s ware; the 5 
only one executed 1 in that manner. 


A Tuſcan vaſe of Wedgwood's ware. . 
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A white cup and ſaucer with coloured flowers, made for the comte 
d'Artois, and called porcelaine d Angouleme; a RC from the — 
Mount-Edgeumbe. | 


Two cuſtard cups of old tick china, with flowers of plated filver. 


A ſmall jar, | white within and . without; a preſent from Mr. 
Barrett of Lee. 


A Delft beaker, and two blue and white bottles, ditto. 


A large flattiſh drinking glaſs, one of the firſt manufacture at Venice, 


with the initials of an Engliſh lady's name for whom it was made, and the 
date 1580 ; a preſent from lady Georgina Smythe. 


Three pieces of Mooriſh moſaic ; on one a ſhield, with the name or title 
of a Mooriſh king ; bought at the audtion of Mr. Carter, who publiſhed an 
account of Spain. | 


Two vaſes of white 3 41 with blue and gold, a orna- 


mented with red feſtoons; from the ee of marquis Ginori at 


F. lorence: ſent by fr Horace Mann. 7 


Cn IN, THE Warrina-Roo. . 
Two ice-pails with vines, of Saxon china. 


A white butter-pot. and. ply of Chantilli, and two bus and white ſalt- 5 


cellars, ditto. 
Two monteiths of Tolle, a new r Preach wad 1 


Four oblong deſſert-diſhes, four leaves, and twelve plates, with coloured 


fruits and flowers, of Chelſea china. 
Twelve blue and white coffee-cups and faucers of Chantilli, 
Twelve black and white _——_ and ſaucers of Bow china. 
Two red and white handle cups and ſaucers with boys, of Seve. 
A fine coloured ice-pail.and cover, ditto. > 267. e de HT) 
A blue and white Delft butter-pot and plate. : 


Vor. II. n „ 


—— . — — — ” 
”- —— * 4 
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TW O. white and gold ſalts of Seve. 


* 


"Twenty-four white plates with Ba borders and gold olges Gar ks 
leaves, two Tquare Plates, and a cream bowl, of Seve. 


1 « 
3 103 n 


A large white plate, and a white olaſs beaker. 


” % " &.& 4 


A blue fad white baſket, two round cheeſe-pots 55 plate, 1 a 88 for 
liquors, of Chantilli. 8 


> * . — 
/ N ” " 6 * > i F 7 


5 1 welve fine plates coloured, with rich blue edges, of Seve. 
Two ditto, larger. | 


Six ditto, blue and white, ef og Hama avs e 
4 I] + Wo > 1 


T green Stafordſbive flowar-pots 3 maſks, and two o plates. Y 


I LITTLE PARLOUR., "3p 


| Oben the doof i is a thietd of Mr. Walp ole 8 arms and qlliterings on 
painted glaſs, by Price. The room is lighted by a bow window, in 
which, among other pieces of painted glaſs, are the arms of Ayliffe, im- 
paling Clifford of Frampton : given by Mrs George Selwyn. 


The chimney is taken from the 14 0 at of. I Was Ruthall biſhop of 
Durham, in Weſtnynſter-abbey. . The room is hung with gothic paper of 
None colour in moſaic, on which are wooden prints by Jackſon of Venice; 
and furniſhed with a table and eight chairs of ebony, bought at the lady 
Conyers's at Great Stoughton: in Huntingdonſhire, as were others in other 
chambers... On the table! is an ice: pail of Wedgwood" s ware. 


e 


Two fleeping dogs; the. hiding model in terracotta, by the tecemmable 
Mrs. Damer, Which Gig? Mierwards | executed in 0 for the duke of 
Richmond, = e nor Fa - 25 7 


of B13 $4 $4 


lg, vo. 


IN THE, YBLLOW BEDCHAMBER, OR BEAUT ROOM. 


1 


& 2 chimney- piece was deGigned by Mr: Bentley. The room is hung 

with grey ſpotted paper, the hed and chairs of yellow filk and ſtu 
cars wang On the ebony table, two large old blue and white china candle- 
6 flicks, 
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CHIMNEY IN THE YELLOW 1 BED CHAMBER. 
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- Nicks, and a writing-box of ſandal-wood inlaid with i ivory. On the com- 


mode with a ſlab of white marble, bought at Mr. Bateman's ſale, a bronze 
caſt of the Hermaphrodite. A fire-ſcreen worked by lady Oſſory, 178 1. 


Over the chimney, Charles 11, James duke of Vork and Mary princeſs of 
Orange, when children, copied from Vandyck by Charles Beale. 


A fine portrait of fir Peter Lely, after himſelf, by ditto. 


Elizabeth Wr jotheſly counteſs of Southampton, and afterwards firſt wife. 


of Ralph the ſirſt duke of —— by ditto, after ditto. Theſe three are 
in water- colours. 


Nineteen ſmall heads, in oil, of the court of Charles IT. (except Sachariſſa) 
copied by Jarvis for himſelf, and bought with his houſe at Hampton by Mr. 
Lovibonde, at whoſe ſale theſe and the three foregoing were purchaſed, 


Charles the ſecond. * POET OP 1 
Queen Catherine. 


King William, when prince of trans, 
Queen Mary, when princeſs. 
Catharine Sidley, counteſs of Dorcheſter, miſtreſ of James Il 


Frances Stuart (of Grammont' 8 Memoires) ducheſs of Richmond. 5 
Louiſe de Querouaille, ducheſs of Portſmouth, 


Lady Dorothy Sidney, counteſs of Sunderland, Waller 8 . 
Barbara Villiers, ducheſs of Cleveland. 


Arabella Churchill, wife of Mr. Godfrey, miſtreſs of James II. 
Mrs. Philadelphia Saunders. 


Mrs. Trevor, maid of bonour : Ni 4 the duke of Monmouth i in! 
bed with another lady, and divulged it, the duke engaged Mr. Thynne to 
debauch her. Mr. Thynne being killed before he bedded my Ogle, this 
epigram was made on him: F | 


> 4 * 


H h h 2 Here 


A DESCRIPTION OF. 
Here lies Tom Thynne of Longltat-hall, 
Who never would have mifcarried, 


Had he married the woman he lay withal, | 
Or lain with the woman he mar ried. 


Lady Anne Cavendiſh, daughter of William earl of Devonthire and wife 


of Jokn earl of Exeter. 


—— — 


Lady Gertrude Pierpoint, daughter of William earl of 3 and 


8 wife of George Saville marquis of Halifax. 


| Lady Mary Rich, daughter of Robert earl of Warwick, wife of Henry 


viſcount St. John, and mother of the famous lord Bolingbroke. 


Henry carl of Ogle, only ſon of Henry Cavendiſh duke of Newcaſtle. 
Lady Elizabeth Percy, only daughter and heireſs of Joceline laſt earl of 


ee married firſt to Henry lord Ogle, ſecondly to Thomas 


Thynne, eſq. and laſtly to Charles Seymour duke of Somerſet. 


Two other ladies, unknown. 
Over the door, Mary queen of Scots, by Vac. 
Lady Anne Hamilton, daughter of W. duke of ny and wife or 


| Robert Carnegie earl of Southeſk. 


Lady Elizabeth Butler, daughter of a duke of Ormond, and wife of 


- Philip Stanhope earl of Cheſterfield. Theſe two heads are copied in chalks 


| a pee ſent from himſelf. 


by Mr. Farringdon, from the originals by fir Peter Lely, at Mr. Foun- 


taine's at N arford. See an accouni 7 the two ladies i in the : Memoires de 


Grammont. 
Buſt of the lady viſcountel Melbourne ; Aa caft from the - original by Mrs, 
Damer. 


Prince Arthur and Catharine of Arragon, on board, in the * hh; 'Y 
a preſent from colonel Myddeton of Denbighſhire, in which county it had 


nm from the death of the prince at Ludlow. 


2 45, O THE SrAII- CAS. 5 
View of Richmond. il, the en drawing W Mr. Henry Bunbury: 


THE 
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TAI BRE AK FAS T-RO OM, Ons Paix or STAIRS» 
FURNISHED with blue paper, and blue and white linen. Black and 
yellow painted glaſs ſet in plain blue glaſs in the bow window. On the 
writing-table, an inlaid writing-box made by Langlois. The chimney- piece 


and windows are not truly gothic, but were deſigned by Mr. W. Robinſon 


of the Board of Works, before there was any deſign of farther improve- 
ments to the houſe. 


Over the chimney, a glaſs in an ebony frame, a preſent from the 8 
Mr. Hemmings of Twickenham; two blue and white flower - pots of Seve 


china; and two candleſticks with Chineſe ws by Martin, and china 
| flowers. On one ſide of the glaſs, 


Mary Lepelle lady Hervey ; a print. 
A moonlight ; by Bernard Lens. 


A frame with nine miniatures, VIZ. 


A young bride, by Ifaac Oliver. 


gy lady ; behind her a red curtain. Both of the family of Digby, but not 
known. 


Venetia Stanley lady Digby, aged nineteen, very beautiful; + By Peter, 
Oliver. 


Sir Kenelm Digby a lady Digby, a der Vandyck ; by ditto : ſet i in the 
form of a book with covers of gold enamelled. . 


The ſame lady Digby, as ſhe was found dead in her bed; by ditto, alter 
ditto; ſet in gold enamelled black; on which behind is a ſphere: : it ſeems 
to mean, that the world was in mourning for her. Sir Kenelm was paſ- 
ſionately fond of this lady, who, lord Clarendon ſays, was of extraordinary 
beauty and as extraordinary fame. At Windfor is a whole length of her, 
by Vandyck, treading on ferpents, to imply that the ſtories told of her were 
the produce of malice. At Gaathurſt, where they lived, are two buſts of 
her in bronze; on the pedeſtal of one are inſcribed theſe tender words, 
Uæorem vivam amare volufitas, dęfunctan religio. 


sir 


I 


White Amd . 


ene 


5% 


4 DESCRIPTIO N OF: 
Sir Kenelm Digby, when young z by Peter Oliver: 77 fins. : 
Lady Digby, again, moſt beautiful ; by ditto. 6 


172 Lucy Percy, daughter 200 e of Themas carl of Northumbers Z 
land who' was beheaded, wife of fir Edward Stanley, younger ſon of the carl 
of Derby, mother of Venetia lady Digby ; by Iſaac Oliver, She is ſtill 
more beautiful than her daughter, though dreſt very unbecomingly i in a great 


| black hat and large ruff; only ſet off by a lilac ground. This is perhaps 
the fineſt and Holt I rfect miniature in the world. All the ſeven laſt are 
wonderfully preſerved though found in a garret in an old houſe in Wales, 


belonging to a Mr. Watkin Williains, probably deſcended from fir Kenelm, 


one of whoſe ſons Heft only two daughters, that were married into Welch 


families. This ſet of pictures, with a few. more leſs fine, coſt Mr. "TR | 


9 guineas. an a1 25 


On the other ſide of the claſs, another frame, with, keen miniatures, v VIZ. 


Robert earl of * favourite * yur Elizabeth ; ſet in a caſe enamelled 
with flowers. e Pre 


2 * 
* das ac, 


Henry Carey lord Hunfon, 1 knight of the garter. 585 53 by: Hilliard : fot 


| in black enamel. A two from the collection of OY Elizabeth Oer. 
maine. 425136 88 


A lady of the farnily of Digby ; velonging to the ſet above-named; ' in 2 


* 


The duc de Veudome, with a red knot ; by Petit 
Madame la princeſſe Palatine ; by. ditto. 


Madame la ducheſle de Montpenſier, en of Mademoiſelle ; by 


| ditto. Theſe three from the collection of the comte de Caylus. "I 


La ducheſſe de Montzabon, called La Belle des Belles; ; . ditto. | 
Holbein, i in a round, original by bimſelf, | 


An exceed ingly fine watch, given to general Fairfax by the parliament 


* after the battle of N aſeby ; by P. Bordier, brother-in-law: of Petitot. On 
one fide is Fairfax on Lernen Ned e ang 8 Charles; on the 


* 17 555 3 other 0 
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other, the houſe of commons; behind, the battle. It was bought at the ſale 
of Thoreſby's muſeum, who has deſcribed it in his Ducatus Leodienſis. 


Two boys, ſons of ſir Kenelm Digby. 
tioned pictures of the Digbys were the other diviſion of that collection, and 


423 


were en by Mr. W. 


heir. 


of tlie 17 * * eee them with the other 


John duke of 8 8 by lady ao from the original by 


Cooper, in the poſſeſſion of lady Greenwich. 
William Henry duke of Glouceſter, by lady Lucan after Meyer: | 


| Charlotte de la Tremouille counteſs of Derby ; ; in a frame of filver. ih 
grane. | 1 


A lady's head, oe to be the counteſs of b wife of earl 


: William, by Hoſkins ; finely preſerved : a preſent. from the ducheſs dow- 


ager of Portland. 


F ontenelle, a drawing ; ; bequeathed | to Mr. Walpole by lady Hervey. 
A landſcape, a drawing in water- colours, by Vanderneer. 
Inſide of Walpole church | in Lincolnſhire ; : by Vertue. 


View of Mad. du Deffand's room and cats, a print; * with __ by the 
preſident Henault. | . 


— 


A print of count Antoine Hamilton. 


A moſt curious picture of Roſe the royal banlgset, preſenting the firſt 
pine- apple raiſed in England to Charles II. Who is ſtanding in a garden: 
the houſe ſeems to be Dawny-court near. Windſor, the villa of the ducheſs 


of Cleveland, The whole piece is well painted, probably by Danckers. It | 


was a preſent to Mr. W. from the rev. Mr. Pennicott of Ditton, to whom 


it was bequeathed by Mr. 5, Lppdos. Kanon, £ of bin who was partner with 
Wile. | gc Mig +5 


8 


Two prints of Rubens 8 own houſe. a 


Two beautiful bas-reliefs of boys i in wax, by lady Diana Beauelere; fet 
in frames with her n and cameos by Wedgwood and Tafſic. 


Van- 


N abs; theſe and ſome after- men- 


—_ _ — 
a. 


A. DESCRIPTION: OF 


f Nita the painter, by himſelf, ; in water-oatoure; finely done ; in an 
1d ebony frame ſet with — lazuli and K a ny from Richard 
| Bull, efq. | 


Conley by ſir petet Lely; the fine ortgitial of Zincke's Cowley i in ena- 
mel in the cabinet; bought at the fale of Mr. Lovibonde in 1776. 


Two views of Paris, by Raguenet ; given by Henry Fox lord Holland. 


Four-waſhed views of the chateau de Er in eee: 1 preſent 
from George Hardinge, elq- 8 5 


Miſs Temple, maid of honour to 4 Hy de duchefs of York, and ſecond 
wife of fir Charles Lyttelton; by Spenſer, "Nile the unfiniſhed es by 
8 in the poſſeſſion of lord Lyttelton. 


Head of the comte de Grammont; copied from the orginal at the con- 
vent of che Grands Auguſtins at Paris. 


A ſecretaire of inlaid woods. | 


Cupid, i in Seve china. FF. | 
” Two blue and white 1 tubs, 105 ditto. 1 


% 


ha * Deſcription of a young bee IE Britain 8 143, chat almoſt xa aclnens this portrait. 


Amongſt the reſt, that all the reſt excell'd, | 
A daintie boy there wonn'd, whoſe harmleſs yeares 
Now in their freſheſt budding gentlie ſwell'd ; . 
His nymph-like face ne'er felt the nimble ſheeres 3 
- Youth's downie bloſſome thro? his cheeke appeares; 
His lovelie limbs, but love he quite diſcarded, 
Were made for play, but he no play regarded, 
40 * to reward, and be by love rewarded. 


High! was his forehead, arch'd with Glver mould, V l 
_ ere never anger churliſh wrinkle dighted; | | 
His auburn locks hung like dark threads of gold, 
That wanton airs (with their fair length incited) 
To play among their wanton curls delighted. 
His ſmiling eyes with ſimple truth were ſtor d- 
Ah! how ſhould truth in thoſe thief eyes be bord, ä 
" Rm thouſand Loves had ſton, and never once reftar'd. 


K e vu iu, Obfervation as the kurs Queen, a f r. 143. 
4 ä 
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Anne Liddel counteſs of Oſfory ; in crayons, by Hamilton. 


An urn of granite, brought from one of the Greek iſlands, and given to fir 
Robert Walpole by ſir Charles Wager. 


Ditto of oriental Alabaſter 2 to fix Robert Walpole by general Charles 
Churchill. N 


Nuargaret Smith, Vife of fir Charles Binghara lord Lucan); by Hamilton. 
2 11 His lady arrived 1 in five months, by copying in water- colours the enamels 
and rig a 5 in this collection, at great perfection, and in that ſhort time 


1eces, imitating moſt exactly the manners of the ſeveral maſters. 
L wrote the following lines on that lubjedt: 
. 75 * 
F "»* ' DIS * Withow a rival, long vn hainting*s s throze 


5 „ * Urbimo's modeſf artiſt ſat alone. 
„ At laſt a Britiſh fair's unerring eyes . 

Mg Fans In foe ſhort moons conteſt the glorious forts e. 

* d | Raphael by genius, nurs'd by labour, gain'd i. 

Bingham but ſaw fierfettion, and attain'd it, 


Lady Elizabeth Berkeley, wife of lord Craven; by Romney. 


Richard III. and his queen; a drawing from painted glaſs, by Vertue. 
i& ſea- piece; ; by Backhuy ſen: very good. 
- Madame la marquiſe du Deffand, and the ducheſſe de Choiſeul giving her a 


doll, which the former, who was blind, holds out her hands. to receive ; al- 
luding to her calling the ducheſſe Grand . Maman. Every part of the room 
is exactly repreſented, and madame du Deffand moſt exactly like, which the 
ducheſſe is not; by M. Carmontel, a gentleman belonging to the duke of 


Orleans, who has done in the ſame manner moſt of the court of France: 
a waſhed drawing. | 


46 


A print by RBartolozzi of Georgina Spencer ducheb of Devonſhire, from 
the drawing of lady Diana Beauclerc ; in a frame with Wedgwood's cameos, 
and two flies engraved. and painted by Hill. 


* 


A view of the church of Stokepogeys i in Buckinghamſhire ; the moon 1 
ſhining on Mr. Gray's tomb in the Sprayers by Baron: a preſent from | 


fir Edward Walpole. | 
Virgin and child, 2 highly fniſhed tumination : it . belonged 10 Galen | 
duke of Orleans. 
Vox. II. 


„ "is | EL. © 
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N Francis I. receiving the homage of the clergy, law and army; an illumina- 
= 5 tion; cardinal du Prat as chancellor is at the head of the law. Two of the 
officers onthe fore ground are engraved i in Montfaucon's Antiquities of F rance, 


An allegoric waſhed drawing of Chriſtina of Piſa writin g her Cité des 
3 Dames, from an illumination in the library of the king of F rance. | 


View of the hotel de Carnavalet, where madame de Sevigne hved, in tory rue 
Couture St. Catherine, at Paris; built by Du Cerceau; painted by Ragye! o& ef, jy 


A woman reading; ſmall whole figure ; great nature, by Le Duc: „ 


| A flower, in paper moſaic, executed by Mrs. Delany, the er M2 

7 0 between the ſeventieth and eightieth years of her age executed 590*plants in 
EI this manner. She was daughter of Mr. Granville by the daughter of ſir 
John Stanley, and was firſt married to Mr. W and then to Dr. 


Delany. 
Its companion, by Mrs. Delany's anche, mit Jetkinge of Eu 5 


Lady D. Beauclerc's two daughters, engraved from her drawing g by Barto- 
lozzi ; in a blue and gold frame painted in mofaic with hons and flower. de- 
luces, in alluſion to the arms of Beauclere. | 


Sir Kenelm Digby, his wife and two ſons, by peter Oliver, iner Van- 
' dyck ; a large miniature in the higheſt preſervation; in an ebony caſe ſet 
with Wedgwood's cameos. On the inſides of the _ two other optics | 


of the ſame ſet. 


Two other ebony caſes, Jitto: - = one, a lady of 5 Digby farnity, half. 
| leng th, after Vandyck, with a beautiful ey by Peter Obyer. - 


In the other caſe, lady Digby enamelled, in a frame of the fame, with her 
arms, and Latin mottoes, ſupported by two goddeſſes; by G. Toulin, 1637. 


Lady Catherine Howard, daughter of H. Fred. earl of Arundel, and firſt 
wife of John Digby ſon of fir Kenelm. 


= I On the reverſe, in the fame ui lee frame, another LH of the family, 
exquitely painted by Peter Oliver; probably the ſecond wife of John Digby. 


*" | 8 Lady Frances Howard, <counteſs of Eſſex and then of Somerſet; 3 copied 
=—_ -.- by lady Bingham, "now lady Lucan, from the original at Woburn. 


= Catherine ducheſs of Buckingham, daughter of James Il. in enamel by 
Fe N Zincke: a preſent from her niece madame de Bouzols, | A 
| A holy 


- 
%. 
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4 holy family in wax; from Carlo Maratti, by Mrs. Mary Slaughter, ſiſter 
of Stephen Slaughter, painter: : a preſent from miſs Anne Clement. 


The virgin and child, and two angels holding tapers; an ancient carving 
in wory: a preſent from Mr. Watſon the chirurgeon. 


A lady s head, by Hilliard, unfiniſhed ; bought at Mr. Lovibonde's. 
A gir''s head, in oil; very lively: by A. Cuyp. 


| George Hamilton, brother of count Antony Hamilton; ſmall copy in al 
Ne. E. Edwards, from the original in the poſſeſſion of lord Kingſland. | 


Print of Mr. W. Maſon, the poet. - 


T4. EY 


A man's head in a black bonnet, æt. 20, 15 39, by Holbein, i unfiniſhed ; 
. boüglt at Mr. Lovibonde's, | 


4 mal uerade at Vauxhall, in biker! by had Diana Beauclerc. There i is 
| 3 expreſſion in the faces, and attitudes, though | ſome of the figures 
are quite maſked, and others have half maſks. 


A waſhed drawing of Les Rochers, the country-houſe of Mad. 'de Sevigns i in 
Bretagne, done on the — by Mr, Hinchlfe, ſon of the biſhop of Peter 
borough, in 1786. 


Miſs Hannah More, the poctaſs; 3 in water-colours, by Roberts, after * 
M.iſs Farren, the comedian; in water-colours. | i 
Two waſhed drawings, by miſs Agnes Berry. th: SE 


View of Lee, the ſeat of T. Barrett, 12 in Kent, by be in an i ebony 
frame, | 
3 young Paris, caſt in U from a marble buſt by Mrs. Damer of 
the ſon of mademoiſelle Roſſi, a unf. 


Two old blue and white china jars; a | candleſtick of Seve china ; tea- 
things of old china ; a ſmall tripod of or moulu to burn incenſe 3 and a red 
velvet purſe. embroidered with | od and old F FS arms, to hold counters. 


Tur GREEN CLOSET. 


N the a are i very curious pieces of painted Glas. One round 
Nane (one of the beſt | in the houſe) repreſents Fe Rory; of the law-giver, 
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who having enacted a law for puniſhing adultery with blindneſs, and his o own 


8 last kfrrön 8 


ſon being convicted of it, he gave up one of his own eyes to ſave one of his | 
ſon's. The drawing is fine, and the figures of the legiſlator and of the young 
foldier who contemplates him, are evidently taken from ſome picture or de- 
fign which gave the hint to Vandyck for his Beliſarius, now at Chiſwick. ; 
There are other curious panes : one with a roſe impaling a pomegranate, the 
device of Henry VIII. and Catharine of Arragon; others with a crown is a 
thorn-buſh between the letters H and E, the device of Henry VII. which he 
aſſumed after the battle of Boſworth, Where Richard's crown Was found i in 
that manner. Over the door, 


Y 


A view of Mr. Pope s houſe at Twickenham, Fantec Dice the alteratiqns 2 


made by fir William Stanhope; by Scott in his very beſt manner. Qn the . 
ſame fide of the room are the following, pictures, moſt of them Spalk:“ e 


A portrait of Sarah Malcolm, Who was hanged for nden her P miſtheſs 
And two other women in the Temple. She is ſitting Mt a table in Newgate 
with popiſh beads before her. This was drawn by Hogarth ihe Oy m_—_ 
her execution, and ſhe had put on red to look the better. : 


Four landſcapes in water-colours, by. Baudin. ; f > N EN 
* landſcape i in needle- work, by lady Aileſbury, RY Van ben. 
Eight views of ruins at Rowe ang other places, by Locatelli... . 


A landſcape 1 in Indian ink, with Italian, Gangs ue Gothic Rk by 
Mr. Bentley, in his beſt ſtyle. 


- The head of old Dahl the painter, i in wet-colod; as, himfelf; oat. 


| Cidber the ſtatuary, with a pair of 3 in his band, in water- 
colours ;. by Chriſtian Richter. on he „ 5 


_ =: r "THE .F Fa.) 


George Granville, lord Lausen; in red; Jitto ; ih Venue, after Kyellor; | 


Fo final] 338 in oil, the Ap of Sufanne' and the Ag 585 and of | 


Wy 1 Sos with a bird el. water-eofours on x ivory 3 iy Mr. Horace 


| Walpole, from Murillo. | Ds 4 
Queen Henxietta Maria ; by Dien. 
Mary princes of Orange, mother of king William; 5 * Holkins, 


fir Robert Walpole and Catherine lady Walpote 3 ; beads carved in jr 


* 


„ ; 
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* 


An 61d head, in a laced * and raff; by Cornelius antes, or. 
Porbus. | 


4 
F., 


Lady Arabella Stuart, kn a child ; by Iſaac Oliver. : 
| Zachary Kneller, brother of ſir Godfrey; ; by Vert after: Kneller, 


oh, Catherine reading; after r Correggio, by Catherine lady Walpole, | 


a 


Az 


SY 3 the end Frontline the window : : 


A por of carnatiotis, drawn at Chelſea km the life 87 Van Huyſum, 


pe lived there two- years with ſir Robert Walpole; he was brother to the 
oe famous flower- painter: in oil. . > | . 


| Robert Walpole, father of fir Robert Walpolez 3 a head; in. crayons, 
| Mary Burwell, higwifs; Aittd,® © +171 


w + 


{* » ' A 


* 


An herb- market and a fiſh- market; ; after Tenia 1 in oil, by An polls! 5 


man fitting ; a death's head by him : 1n Crayons, Fan 1 * 


4 #5 


Mary, his wife, daughter and cokeiteß of Thomas Doane of Colton 
hall, Suffolk: in crayons, ER 


1 = + os 1 * 


a. 


A ſtable-yard, with a cart, and a womay paring turvips by J 1. „dus, 
in oil. | 


Six curious 0 in Pe of Mary de Medici a5 Lads Xill. 
and five great ducheſſes of Tuſcany; copied from a chamber at Poggio Im- 
periale near Florence, where the originals are dreſſed in the very clothes 
they wore, paſted on the hangings, With the faces painted on ſattin. 


Six more drawings of ruins, by Locatelli 72 


Apna Chamber counteſs Temple ; ; by Hamilton. | 8 
Henry Carey earl of Monmouth, knight of the bath, tranſlator of may 
works ©; by man W 
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; "Sir Jeffery Burwell, giunhmther of fir Robert Walpole; he is an old — 
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* Pope FOE. _w in wax; bebind it is; his elogium, written by Me, 
WV alpole and printed! in his Fu gitive Pieces. R 


Lady Newburgh, lord Lanſdown's Myra, in 3 8 weeds; Lal by 
young Lens from the orig inal of fir * Kneller, i in der collection of che 
carl o Cardigan; in s eboumr 9 | 


The counteſs of Buckingham, mother of duke George Villiers i in mourn . 
8 ing; ; by ditto: from the ſame collection. TEN 


"4 Anna Maria Brudene! countels of Shrewſbury, famous for her amours 
e wich the ſecond George Villiers duke of Buckingham; by ditto, from ditto. 


8 James Stuart duke of Richmond and carl of Litchfield, huſband of the 
beautiful Mrs. Stuart whom Charles II. was in love with; in armour; ; by 
Cooper. | #55 a 8 a | | _ Bo 


Suſan Airmine 5 Belle, miſtreſs of e II.; ; by Cooper, ankniſhed. 
+ Lady Anne Watſon, daughter of Thomas earl of Strafford ; by ditto. 
. | Spencer Compton carl of Ade killed i in the 2 war. 

A lady's head, temp. James I. 


TWO ladies of the court of queen Elizabeth; 2 by Hilliard. Theſe five 
| belonged to Spencer Compton earl of Wilmington. 5 
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* An infant's head, fleeping, by Viſcher ; : very natural : in black lead. 
A boy” 8 head, in red and black chalks 3 3 by Peter Oliver: : very lively. 


I. Cuberind Clive, ths excellent. ned in the charakter of the 
Fine Lady in Lethe; in water-colours by Wealidge... 


A lady's head; in a black hood ; by Cooper. ET 
Boncourt, a F rench comedian; given by the comte au Chatelet, 
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«A gentleman s head, in oll; oval, in a metal caſe, 8 
Thomas carl of Akad: l head, in oil. 


Charles II. in robes of the garter; in water-colours, after Lely ; ; dons 


wy Richard ſecond lord en at the . of ſixteen, 5 
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Two pieces of fruit and flowers, in water-colours ; by old Lens. 


Mrs. Scott, the painter's wife; by Deacon. A gentleman of great genius 


Meyer the enameller now lives ; but Mr. Deacon died in a year by the jail- 


diſtemper wage Was r to the Old * where he „ to at- 
tend. N | | 


* . 


LU 


Mr. Pope, | by 15 Lens, in —_ round. 
Pomona ;. by Clinkſted. I „ 
Mr. Thomas Gray 3 etched from his 9 ; by Mr. W. Maſon. 
A landſcape on copper 3 by Roland Savery. 


Lord Herbert of Cherbury ; ; a print coloured by Wale, from 5 — 
of Ifaac Oliver, in the collection of lord Powis. 


William lord Mansfield ; in oil, by Wootton. 
: Zeeman junior, painter, in blue, by his father. 


Profile of an angel, after Guido; done in hair by Mary Lane, 1778. 
Impreſſion of Oliver Cromwell's privy ſeal. 


The two ſons of the old Pretender; Painted at Rome in 1 740. 


The viſcount Stafford, beheaded in the reign pw, FOES II.; in 5 Wl 


ea 2 & preſent from Mr, E. Forningltara f che Fn Ny related to the 
Staffords, 


On the window-fide fronging the doo, uu on the left. hand. 


A view of the | © IPs from Mrs, Clive's houſe ; at Twickenham ; in blue | 


and white, by: Muntz. 


A ſprig of orange: flowers, and another of apple-loTows: ; Te Caiherin 
lady Walpole, i in water-colour 13 


A bunch of white roſes ; by ditto. 
| Ine of a church, by Steenwiek. 


1 


for. drawing, who having mifortuies took to painting portraits in minia- 
ture, and hired the houſe late Zincke's in Covent-Garden, where Mr. 
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Four more views of. runs ;- by 8 


A Chineſe building, deſigned and drawn ey Mr. Bentley * os. corner 


Mrs. Beale, and her ſon Charles ; heads i in water colours by ber. 
Proſile head of a Magdalen, a a ER. print by Le Blok. Tg 5 
A red and white roſe, executed in feathers, by Werman any. 
Biſhop Deer in robes of prelat of the garter ; by Mrs. Roſe, | | 


Lrinoe Charles of Lorraingi in a a frame of tortoiſe-ſhell. 


2 r p 


* 


OE 
» 5 7 * 23 
p 8 36 


Theg paſts to Wh right hand. 


4 


* a 


of the wood at and: ring where the chapel now ſtands 3 in Indian 2 
wy The Farneſe Hercules, in Wax; ; by Gollet. 1 5 N 
-: Cledpatra;ii in water- colours; 3 Italian, / 


Over the window, B. ye biſtop of Windhtter, in wax; ;by Cocker 


and 


charles Townſhend chancallor of this 3 alley 3 


1 


| Boors reading : Flemiſh. It as in fir Robert — s collection. a 


A land : 
Two more views of ruins : 5 n 


| The arms. of ſir Robert Walpole and Catherine Shorter, cut iti pa 7 on 
bocking-slaſs by Bermingham. 


A converſation, after NO, in water-colours; by 1 Mr. Horace Wal- 5 
pole. ut | 
Def ien "or the arms s of _ two id at | White 8 ; A * the ſecond 


- 


8 * 
* * „ 


: by Teniers. 


— 


' lord Edgecumbe, and invented by him, Mr. G. A. Selwyn, Mr. Geo. J. 


Willms, and Mr. Hor. Walpole, at Strawberry-hill. 


The arms are as 


follow : Vert (for the card- table) on a chevron ſable (for the hazard table) 
two rouleaus of guineas in ſaltire between two dice proper, the chevron be- 


„ 3 * olis at * . on a canton e a white balloting- 
6 = 


þali 
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ball. Creſt, an arm and hand holding a dice-box, iſſuant from an carl's 


coronet. Supporters, an old and a young knave of clubs (for the two clubs), 


Motto, £0g-it amor nummi. The arms ſurrounded by a bottle-ticket in- 
ſcribed, claret, in the manner of an order. 


A king-fiſher and ducks, of - the Batterſea enamel : it was a manufacture 
ſtamped with a copper- plate, ſupported by alderman Janſen, but failed. 


Charles II. young, in armour, with the garter; oval miniature. 
Mary ducheſs of Beaufort: oval miniature. 
Mr. Congreve, in armour: oll. 8 
A lady, with Italian mottoes; in a round. 
A friar and lady at her toilette; by Clinkſted. 
A woman hiding her lover from her blind huſband; by ditto. 


A woman fainting in a man's arms; after ene great maſter: D. Raw- 
don fe. 170g. H 


Mr. Deacon's ſon, by him: unfiniſhed. 


Drawing by Mintz, in water-colours, from an illumination to a book of 
carl Rivers in the library at Lambeth, and from which the frontiſpiece Was 
taken to Mr. . 8 W of N and N oble Authors. 5 


At the end of 72 cloſet TY the Thames, 


Over the ee impreſſion of the out ſeal of _ Henrietta Maria: 1 
and ; | 


Frederic hs of Wales, in wax; ; by Goſſet Yo E bor enw? « 


Two prints of old Stocks-market, and 1 in the Temple, co- 
loured by Baudin. 


Head of James firſt carl of Stanhope, i in crayons. , 3 
Ditto of Mrs. EY * 


F our more views, by Locatelli There are 24 in all. 
" 16 $2105! lla vll 


Sip John LE grandfather of Seen lady Walpole ; in a rayon. 
Vol. II. K Kk He 


ater, in a black gauze hood. 
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died in his mayoralty. 


lle was tord-mayor in 16865 when receiving the pope's nuntio in the city, 
James II. gave him an Sina quarter to his arms: two years before he 
had been one of the moſt no rnd aldermen on the OE ys TIRE 


 Habela Birkhead, kisvidow 4 in weeds... They are buried in the church 
of St. Saviour, Southwark. Vide Maitland's Hiſtory. of London. ” 


Mary Bruce ducheſs of Richmond; 30 by Hamilton. = 


Anne Conway, daughter of general Conway and lady Aileſbury, and wife: 
*of-John Damer, eldeft ſon. of Joſeph lord Milton; by Hamilton.. 


- Oftagon of Thomas earl of. Southampton,. in- his robes z 5. but quare : 
whether it is not the laſt duke of Ormond but one X 


Henry Howard earl of N orthatripton 3. copied in water. colours by Har- 
dinge; from the original at the earl's college at Green win. 


A ſmall half- ler ch of a young man, Kane on copper, by K Fr. Hal; : 
from Mr. Jennings" s collection. | 5 


TW O landſcapes i in ſoot· water; by Mr. Bentley. 4 
A writing-box,. richly carved in e 
Too blue an ö 


nd 8 white j Jars, | 


7 


A red 9 coffir notes with f al al l ng Py 1 
tles of the old Venetian glaſs flowered. with gold and enamelled * 3 from 
Mrs. Kennon' 8 collection. Dy | 


? = 
LE 
. 


A temple of old japan. 9 

Two cups and faucers. of Seve china. / 
A ſmall table of ditto... Las, 1 

Three ebony chairs. „%%% | 
Small bronze buſt of Caracalla®, aps, to Klee Gat, EL: 


Profile of lady Ach i in Wax 3 ; by her duoghter Ms. Damer. 


v3 * 4 7 * b 
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* In hs cupboards i in this cloſet. ave many FI un: al Wan 0 wee which Mr. 
* bought of of his widow. ' | 7557 
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Thomas Seymour lord Sudley, brother of the protector Somerſet, copied 


by lady Lucan from the gie! in the AD of the Marquis of Buck- 
Ingham. | 


Mary Churchill, ſecond wite of f Charles leed Cadogan - ſmall life in ol, 
by W. Stavely. 


A waſhed drawing of the itunes covered with ivy on the terrace 
at Strawberry-hill, in winter; by lady Diana Beauclerc, 


Ae kittens in marble, by * Damer. 


Tas BLUE Ep. CHAMBER. 


HI G with Shit blue paper ; ; alinen bed; ei ght chintz . 3 a toj- 

lette worked by Mrs. Clive; a locking-vlaſs 3 in a tortoiſeſhell frame, 
ornamented with filver ; two blue and white {quare candleſticks of old Delft 
ware: an ancient leck to the door, richly wrought of braſs and ſteel ; and 


a cabinet japanned by lady Walpole: : on it, an ewer and baſon of blue and 
white Seve china ; under it a blue and gold china bottle. 


The chimaey-piece yas de ig ed by A 


E1 


« Bentley, | Over it, 


In a frame of black and gel carved by Gibbons, fir Robert Walpole aud 


Catherine Shorter; ſmall Whole lengths; by Eckardt, after Zincke : the 
_ hounds and view of Houghton by W oatton. Sir Robert is ſitting; ; by him, 
on a table, is the purſe of chancellor of the exchequer, leaning eg buſts 

of George I. and II. to denote his being firſt miniſter to thoſe Kings: by 
lady Walpole are flowers, (halls, a 11 and "FR cls, to mark her love of 
the arts. On the chimney, - 
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A boy aud girl; in Seve mild 
Three {mall flower-pots, ditto. 
Two oups and ſauoers, ditto. e e ee i got 

Four blue and bite cream- cups. | et T6 * 1 5 / 


In the.bow window, ſame. very beantiful printed "Y . 


EER f e 0 BUG #3 General 
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: Bey Henry Seymour W and Caroline counteſs dowager of Afleſ- 

bury, his wife ; their daughter Anne ſitting on the ground playidg with a 
dog. The attitudes and dreſſes taken from Watteau. Tus, and all. the 

other pictures in this room, were painted by Eckardt. ts 


| Charles Churchill, and lady Maria Walpole, his wife, with their eldeſt bn 
Charles; taken from the picture at Blenheim, of e —_ n child. 


Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, knight of the bath. 


M. Thomas Gray *; taken. from the e portrait ofa muſician by Vandyck, 
at the duke of Grafton's.. 


Mr. Richard Bentley; from Vandyck. He holds in one- > hand his own: 


| deſign of the figure of Melancholy drawn 3 . Tay 7 7 eg of Mr. 
Gray 8 Odes. 1715 


Mr. Horace Walpole 3.6 723 Vandyck, is, on. 885 Ades Wale hans: : 
behind him, a view of Strawberry-hill. The frames. are of black and gold, 


;caryed. after thoſe to Lombard's ROS, from. Veadrefs! Tk, with <mblems 
"peculiar to each been. e a u e 


* : * 
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Tu RED BEDCHAMBER. 
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Tse with ini ve, 3 hat whe: bed!, CS uiGzo ivory zan ewer ah 

baſon of Chantilli porcelaine ; a red and white flower-pot, cup, ſaucer 
nd ſugar-dith, : of | Seve. ok ; crimſon. N orwich: damaſk chairs, and 
an amm of batch. work. 5 K h a! 4 3 f 


3 ** 1. 511 
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Fietures © on Ihe e . 55 5 x"; Ry 
Gypfies telling a | country-maiden her fortune at the « entrance of a beech- 
wood; a moſt beautiful drawing in water-colours, deſigned and executed by 


lady Diana Beauclerc 1 in 1781; "the chef- d ure of her works. 


A drawing in Indian - ink of a foreſt, by. Mary Danby, firſt. PE to 
Mr. Lockhart, and afterwards to general Harcourt, only brother nh George 
Simon ſecond earl of Harcourt, 


* With this motto, Adding to an Ode on was his firft publiſhed, Nec Reuit populic parvum 


Ton, which, though one of his beſt produCyons,.. te, Nile, videre. _ 7 A 
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An old beggar ; by Teniers. 


Heads of goats, a fine Oy by Berghem from the colleQion of Woot- 
ton the painter. 


View of Tlizubeth-cafiic ; in n Jerſey, by Mintz ; in n oil, 
A coloured drawing „by the reverend Mr. Gilpin. 


Maria Walpole counteſs of Waldegrave and ducheſs of Glouceſter, with 
her eldeſt. danghter lady Elizabeth Laura; a mezzotinto.. 


wy. moonlight on: A by Bonus, j Jun. 


P FAT: 2 r — os =. Ss — [OS mY 2 
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2 es, 4 8 — A 


Side oppoſite the window. 
A ds by Mullins. 


Fäalconet the painter” s wife, by. him; highly fniſhed:. | 


ür 
FE * —* 1 


r 
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Mary Kirk, wife of ſir Richard Vernon, known by; the name of, War- 
meſtre in the Memoires de Grammont. 
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Two views of Richmond- hill, and Twickenham, from Str trawberry-hill, | 
by Muntz ; 3-0. 
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Le comte de. Grignan; A print. 
Madame de Caylus, niece of madame de Maintenon ; a a print. 
Two old men; an Italian ſketch. 


The original FRA as of Titus Oates, i in black lead, 10 Robert t White 4 
A prefeutt! from Richard Bull, ſq. .' et a 


A head aft the duke d Epernon, e of Henry! III. painted on oriental 
alabaſter; a preſent from colonel St. Paul, charge daffaires at Paris. 


A prin nt of the princeſs Sophia, eldeſt daughter of their royal ae 
William Henry and Maria, duke and ducheſs of Glouceſter., | 


The father of Pope as he lay dead al drawn by his father-in-law: Samuel 
Cooper: bought by Richardſon, junior, at the ſale of Mrs. Martha Blount, 
. to whom Pope had * this and the e ee | 
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Mrs. Editha Cooper, mother of Pera! by hs e, ſenior. 
Mr. Pope himfelf; ditto. 
Henry St. John viſcount Bolingbroke ; ditto. . 1 
| Sketch by my for : a niche! in Mr. F airfax $ houſe ; in  Saville-row. - 


8 2 on the Gass of the window : 
Madame de prie, miſtreſs of the due de Bourbon, prime miniſter i * the 


minority of Louis XV. in crayons; ſhe died of vexation at the diſgrace of the 
duke: a preſent from madame du Deffand, who was intimate with her. 


The four ſeaſons, heads of boys in rounds; ö Tralian: a preſent from the 


| duc de Ni ivernois. 


Macbeth in the witches“ cave; lait... ee eee 
"Four drawings of humour, * ac Ho Elias Martin, | | 
An ancient illuminated drawin ge » 

A landſcape, view in Jerſey, by Mr. Bentley ; in oil 5 


A young lady reading the Caſtle of Otranto to her companion ; a a grace- 
ful and expreſſive drawing, done for a preſent to Mr. W. by Lavinia Bing- 


ham, eldeſt daughter of lady Lucan the calebrated copyiſt, and knee mar- 
ried to lord Althorp. | 


A fine. drawing i in water-colours, by t the reverend Mr. Gilpin, _ 


| Sophia Dorothea, wife of George the firſt; copied by Hardinge . 
the original which princeſs Amelie bequeathed to her nephew the landgrave 
of Helle, and which George the {econd bung Wha in Leieuftvr-houle as ; ſoon 
as he heard of his father's death. 


bs 3 ſmall head of Oldham, che post, in oil as s clear and fine as Vandyk, 
It had been! in the collection of Mr. Dinely. 


A view of lady Di. Beaudlerc' 8 Mllaat T wickenham, by 8 Sam. Tyſons, Wh 


* In. this piece hir Bentley has repreſented himſelf and his focal wiſe. on the dea hole. 
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STAIRCASE AT STRAWBERRY HILL. 


STRAWBERRY-HIL oe a 
ON \. THE; STAIRCASE. 
N a RY 1 armour of Francis I. vide of F rance, of ſteel zit, and 
covered with bas-reliefs in a fine taſte: ; his lance is of ebony inlaid with 
ſilver; his ſword ſteel ; 3, beautifully inlaid with gold, probably the work of 
Benvenuto Cellini: there is alſo the armour for the horſe's head. This 
very valuable ſvit of armour was purchaſed from the Crozat collection in 


1772, on the death of the baron de Thiers, when the czarina one the 
fine collection of pictures and bronzes. Over againſt it, · 


| Henry v. and his family ; 4 bought in 1773.1 at the ſale of James Weſt, ; 
preſic ident of the Royal Society. See a-deſcription and print of this picture 
in the firſt volume of the Anecdotes of Painting in England. This picture 
came out of Stafford -houſe, or Tart-hall, Weſtminſter: and I imagine that 
3 and the two others of Henry VI. and VII. were done by order of 

Henry VII. in honour of the houſe of Lancaſter. LI have heard that that of 


Henry, V VI. came out. of: he; palace of Shene., SS e 


Henry VIII. aged 29, and Charles V. aged 20, in one . from Mir. 
Weſt's Collection. Behind Charles V. are two figures, probably deſigned 
for his grandfather and father, the re Maximilian, and Philip. 


Twꝛo ſhields of leather, for tournaments, painted by Polidore ; one has 


the head of Meduſa, the other of Perſeus: on the inſides are battles in gold. 
They came out of the collection of commendatore Vittoria at Naples, and 


were ſent to ape *. ſir W. Hamilton, with a third of 1 iron, repreſent- 
ing the fta 7 art unly. mo bs ane e is a 58 * 


an embattled tower at a: diſtance. - i bid eee 


5 Over the middle. arcade 3 is 2 ancient heat of 1 1 W Ii. 3 
in alto-tenlevo on oak, from 0 1 898 of Barnwell near Oundle in 
e INS, which he endowed. This + 9 is r like to the 
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Monamy the her At a ſea· F 00 „Niet Thobnss W. > ps coke 
lector of pictures; ſmall life; the figures by Hogartk, the ſea · piece by Mon- 8 
2 8 * 3 from Richard Bull, * 


A Perfian 5 


'A Perſian ſhield, over the door into the blue room. 
2 n ancient diſh of fayence, & over the « door of the red room, 


+ 'Top of 1 warcting⸗ pan that belonged to Charles II. with his arms Fe 
: MW motto, Sarve God and live for ever. As the date on it is 1660, with 
5 EH probably v was uſed for his majeſty: and the ducheſs of Cleveland. 


HEE 


\. Wootton the painter, his viſe. and. children 35 all Life painted by 
2 0 | Gav. e g OM A * A 3 
Tan A \R M 0 v R Fa 
82 an 0 ben veſtibule of ike "this * ab by A 8 A of 


IT e glaſs, and ornamented over the ory and niches with aeg 
c of the family of Wapoe painted by Grant. J 


0 Ante of armour, on one of Which i is the märk or” a bͤͤllet; ; ey Bel 
1 a gauntlet; a round leathern quiver; and two! pair of fitrrube'; from 
1 85 Combe, near Kingſton i in Surry, which ſeat formerly. belonged to the great 
—_ Richard. Neville earl of Warwick. Theſe arms therefore probably were 

15 e part of thoſe Which ſerved his troops when he marched to Weſtminſter ta 
awe the parliament in the reign of Henry the Sixth, | 


| A beautiful Perſian thield, x made of A a disc s hide oe 4, ccameli, ; 
And almoſt tranſparent. | 


: 
* "mg 
* 


An Indian {cimitar, the handles and ornaments of ſilver, 3 in a green NED 
caſe; and a dagger of the ſame ; given by a nabob to George Morton Pitt, 
ne of Fort St. George, and by his widow to Mr. Walpole. 9 8 


* 


3 15 An ide ford, the blade waving and damaſked, the ſeabbar of wood. 
| kälte! With cane, the bilt an owl carved in wood. | 


— T Indian quivers, full of arrows. 5 


An Indian lanee; tho head of wood double-barded and a lily wrought, | 
that-it might break into Tplinters 1 in a wound. 


as 


E veral other lances, ſpears, and Indian b. bows. \ F 
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An Indian ſcimitar in a Japan ſcabbard. e 5 F 
Pour broad ſwords. . . W. e 0 | 
ood ſer with ſpikes, f for a. wild hands ihe „ 


Five pieces of a coat of mail. $509, VVV e 57 
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An nies poacks wade 0 of beads and hair 3 a girdle, ditto 1 a cc 
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and two leather ſhoes, arnamented ditto. r 5 


25 An eaſtern powder-horn = leet DE | kronze,) richly gray 
yp chai n with a tablet of bronze, characters in the middle an 


. - 
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A hatchet, ditto. Theſe three from the © Ile on of 


. An Araetican caturnet ; ; a warrior“ wreath; and's neck: ornam ent: 
Ns from governor Pownall. ily bd 
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 Healtof Ila, * model in terra - cotta by Mrs. Damer, which dhe exe Xe 
euted in large in ſtone for the bridge at fepnr. 
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An ancient battle-axe and a bandelier. TIM 
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in the manner of ancient fe 
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5 A curious royal lock, made as early as in the reign of Her vl. fr 9 
| one of the e * from Thomas Aſtle, 83255 go 
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bot ee 2 in Eadie; BE 57 ieh at | . 5 
£4, a ſide-door caſe to the choir. in Dugdale's/ St, Paul's, The deen Kin 
has were deſigned by Mr. Chute. The chimney- piece is imitated from 


the tomb of John 98:Eithingead WHO Vallj ir Weſtminſter-abbey : ? the IF 


ſtone - work 3 that of Thomas doke of Oluronoe, at Canterbury. 

: pq 1 9555 eu; ; from. Ar. 8 colleftion. The ceiling * 
5 a, from Mr. Walpol 

Bestes of has 18 che field er U * 

ters borne by os family. CAE: each end ina 3 is. aiktight n bertel, | 
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alp pole urrou nded With the 


Fi Scherk, thedth6r& Robſh 
and mantles: on one. ſhield js 8 a lar e E I, e W. ſemce of craſs 

croſslets, in imitation of an ancient bearing .0 War 
Norfolk. n andther Neid äs the Saracenis head, the creſt of the family, 
; hut. here the Catherine - wheel is above the cap, nat ot it:; having been 9 


1 borns by the We as appears from the tomb of Lodowic Robſart 50 


: er, in Weftinnfter- D Onithe fourth thiclt is an antelope; on 

=. rford's fu upporte with arm neck, reſtin 7 a a 
| of lvl Yr Ae 8 A ee eh fy wn 

ſentiat; and at the ends, . Dec. Liv, the year in which this room Was 


Lt L.in-Qorhis letters 5. th e 0 ole on a moſaic Sound.. 


The large undo an be une gad windows baue a great deal of fine. 
| painted. glaſs, -particularly,: Faith, Hope, and Cherity,; whole figures in 
colours; a large. thield with the arms f r of Charts TT 
and Charles . een „ n 13 


2 
on one gde 5 che dee 2 landſcape 'S Polemberg. Oppolre x to it, 
5 : * S011 DW Smeg 2117 d 83to9-Ggiae3 nbLibom Hit nl. 195 I 


| Chriſtina queen of Sweden in her vſual dreſa, partly 
a curious drawing With a pen by Steph. de la Bella. 


. 1515. rg $3 * 3K colnet: 10 3102 uy ry A. 
Oyer the chimney, an ancient and valuable piece, repre enting e mar- 
ele A n 8 IT . 1nage 
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oles "Jelign drawn out Es = 1 : . | 
that next to the window bears the arms of | 
hollogother Tolr2eorniers ate ſhields; helmets, © | | 


Howards in Blomfield's „ 
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_ riage of Henry VI. of which ſee à deſeription in The Anecdotes of Paint - 
ing. Above it are that king” s arms, the red roſe crowned, and queen Mar- 


garet's arms in a lozenge. On each fide, two bronze medallions of the 
Malateſtas, Pond en of Rimini. 


1 


A 8 and cat, in water-colours copied by. Mr. Walgot f from Roſalba. 


y © S#& 


ö Sir! Robert b Walpole, . A hog — #1 2 e iq 30 
Sir Edward Walpole, bene of the bath, g orandfather of fir Robert ; ; in oil. 


Henry duke af Nichmond, natural fon of Henry VII. in bis chirt and 
night- cap, which is embroidered with black: a miniature. 


4 Wy. 11 4 * WT | 


Mary, ſole daughter and heireſs of Thomas lord F "SON wife of Georg 
Villiers ſecond duke of Buckingham: ditto, by Cooper. 


The queen of Boberpia, daughter of ad L Kd by lan ohe. 
Sir Francis Drake: ditto, by Hilliard. UE 20 IU BOG one 


' Charice Howard; carl of N ottingham, the great : admiral æt. 375 ; by 
Iſaac Oliver. : 


Lady Penelope Compton, daughter of Spencer earl of N orchampton, an and 
wife of fir Edward N icholas, Wr. of ſtate; * Coopen 0 . 


Count Gondomar, a fine: bead in oll; 3 mel. 


A print of king Staniſlaus in his old age, güne and dreſſed with f ilks 
after the clothes he wore : a ON. from Mrs, Damer. 


ll 
[| 


— 


| A Roman ſimpulum in bronze. 70 
TWO bronze antique lamps and 25 
One ditto, modern, with a triton. 
A cow, ditto. mo brim besen | 
An aneient braſs balls in the ſhape of ahand. ts 


7 brephound i in bronze, to keep down papers. e e ee bes For 
ö 1 A ſilver 
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Aber ful that as Gr Robert Walple's with his an 


8 S131 $40) ** DAY 51 4 


? 
«63 Fit 12990 7 1418 x 


S£3 10 soil Haber 280 doping ol be vet ee 


91 141 [9 65 by 


Lady, Fairborne,  dapphter of fir ge e and wife of fir Stafford 
beer, re «21 


Cube GE $ Wo of Edwa Bey oY Aud wits of for Bas Phi- 
bo of Picton catl in l — of "Catherine lady 
Walpole, whom the We du 41 22 4150 2 I 3 1 : f f 


„ n Shorte "95s, jord aver of London in 1 26883 in black. 
Ifabella Birkheas; bis wife. T 


A Ffaheis Seymodt ohn ear of lle. and a night of the burners ; by 
Aſtley, after Liotard. ö 


Lady Habeltt Firroy, poungelt IRR "of Charles ſecond duke of 
Grafton, and wife of Francis earl of Hertford ; by Eckardt, after Vanloo. 


Henry Seymour cx. ouly brother. of of - lord Hertford ; K* armour, * 
e 15 . 


+ Charlotte; Aevond e of John Shorter of Bybrok in Kent, and 
thir wife of Francis lord Conway; in ye W. tort by 


Thomas Shorter, ſecond ſon of fir John Shorter; in "A 
Jchn Shorter, a ae in r aud lee of r. bens Sheter ; ; 


in red. 1 11 * SHO 56 - 3 


John Shorter, in in armour, eldeſt ſon of the i as and. drother.of 


Catherine Shorter, eldeſt daughter of John Shorter ef Bybrook, and firlt | 
wife of ſir Robert Walpole: afterwards earl of Otford: a cop after old Dahl. 


co Ys A clock of ſilver gilt, richly chaſed, engraved and ornamentdd with fleurs 

== de lys, little heads, &c. on the top fits a lion holding the arms of England, 

= which are alſo on the ſides. This was a preſent from Henry VIII. to Anne 
; 15-494 and ſince, from ad. Ft Germaine, to Mr. Walpole. | On 


the 


* 
. N * 
# 


— 
8: x 
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the 3 are the initial letters of Henry and Anne, within true lovers 
knots; at top, Dieu et mon Droit. 


A ſemicircular oſſuarium, an uncommon form: in the pediment, a tripod 
ſupported by grifons : at each corner, a horned head of a man and a bird, a 
feſtoon hangs from the horns of the men, on which are two more birds : the 
inſcription, 


P. LENILTIO 
MARTIALI 
POSVIT FORTVNATVYS 
; .PATRONO 6YO B. N. 


A \ ſquare rien 3 wa of rams, a feſtoon and birds the inſcription 


D. a. I. C. L. M. 
FECIT MCEEI | ' 
CAEIIAPRI. 
| MIGENIAPD. | 


Theſe two urns were in the coltettion of doctor Meade. 


An offuarium adorned on the front and ſides with 1 by and birds drinkin 8 


out of a vaſe ; the inſcription, 


. rr. CL. M. $VCCE880./ 71110. PIENTISSIMO. avi.” 
ANN. VIX. XIX. PARENTES FEC. 


Three more, et and one round, with a bird on a the e cover. 


The fiſhing eagle, Wedel in terra · ootta, the ſize of life. This bird was 
taken in lord Melbourn's park at Brocket-hall, and in taking it one of the 


wings was almoſt cut off, and Mrs. Damer ſaw it in that momentary rage, 
which ſhe remembered, and has executed exactly. She has written her own 
name in Ge, the baſe, and Mr. W. added this line, 


Nes ne Faun rh m Anna Hamer, 3 787: $6: 


Rare books of prints and drawings in the Thru: 


Thau, the large edition in 14 volumies, enriched with beantifal prin 
| of 
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A DESCRIPTION or 
of the beſt impreſſions, containing portraits of the principal perſonages 


This ſet was. collected by fir Clement Cotterel Dormer. 


be, des Walpolianz; the original drawings, with every print that has been 
ewt from the pictures, aud with other prints and drawings of houſes 


a diane that belonged to ſir Robert Walpole and the family of Walpole. 


A collection of initial letters from the beginning of printing, with ſome 
drawings of heads of the firſt printers ; ; collected by gt — author of 
the Typographical Antiquities. a 


= a . 1 - , #, . 
1 ” 1 Cs 


Sir Julius Cæſar's travelling library Ys »Gittaining 44 ſmall volumes 1 in. 


| Latin, incloſed i in.a Caſe the ſize of a folio. 3 


 Faithorne's works, moſt beautiful impreſſions 3. beo 


Hogarth's ditto; the moſt complete ſet of his works. that i is en wich 
ſome of his original drawings. LY ALES 


14 


Mr. Henry Bunbury J ditto, i in two volu mes... 


4 F? 3 * „ r 4 . 989 7 
9 * 2 W-* ? * * 
41 1 1 1 3 x 4 1 g E + F 2 o . 


Vertue 8 ditto, i in bro large folios. 3 
| Tenjers's ditto. | 85 e E 
| Twenty-one large volumes of prints. after differen great maſters: 
A volume of drawings by Mr. Sam. Scott and Mr. Müntz. 

Three volumes of Hollar' S prints. 

e of che Florentine gallery... 

Prints from pictures, antiquities and curiofties, at Strawberry- bill 6 
83 by Italian maſters, bound in red. morocco,. 3 vols. 


Drawings and prints of heads V Ne. and artiſis, in 2 volumes 
folio : very curious. 


Twelve large folios of Engliſh heads bound in elan, and us ac- 
1 e to the reign of each king- 


Five 


$STRAWBERRY-HILL, 


„ e ee. reign of George III. and an additional volume of heads 
of different reigns collected ſince. 
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A volume of heads, antiquities, — views, &c. by Vertue and 
others. 


Deſigns by Mr. Richard Bentley, bound in i matte and Fit. 
Ditto by Rembrandt, Van Huyſum, &c. 


Proceſſion of knights of the garter, temp. queen Elizabeth, n bs 


Vertue from the ori riginals by Mark Garrard. 


Scvigniana, or a collection of portraits of ſeveral a mentioned in 


the letters of madame de Sevigne. 


A book of French portraits in the time of Francis 1 belonged to 


Brantome, who has inſcribed the names of ſeveral of the perſons, From 
the collection of monſieur Mariette at Paris. 


A large volume bound in red morocco o and Sold, containing aching by | 


various perſons of quality. 


A large book of miſcellaneous 9 by various maſters, anci ent an F 
modern. 
Curious books in the glaſs cloſet in the library : 


Mr. Bentley' 8 original for Mr. Gray's poems, bound! in red mo- 
rocco and gilt. 1 


Six views after nature in Indian-ink, Ns Bernard Lens. 
A book of patterns for old point lace ; ;* exceedingly rare. 


Baker on Learning, with MS, notes, 


Holbein's prints for the bible, with French verſes by N icholas Borbouius 


Drawings of all the Spintrian medals ; from fir Clem, Cotterel's library: 
Apologie de Jehan Chaſtel: very rare. 


Milton's 
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Milton's Paradiſe Loft, given by the duke of Wharton to lady Mary | 
Wortley Montagu, who has written verſes 1 in the firſt leaf, 


A miſſal, engraved on copper plates at Venice. 
Doom: s Letters, with prints of the principal perſous : quarto, 


Callot's pocketbook, with a great number of exquiſite original drawings 
by himſelf: a preſent to Mr. EOS: from his brthar Robert earl of 
Orford : very valuable. 


Biratte di varie figure di Giovan Batiſta Bracclli, pittore Fiorentino * 
Ille, 8. Don Pietro Medici: 1624. This moſt rare ad ſingular book con- 


tai prints of human figures formed by the ſtrangeſt materials, as diamonds, 
boops, bladders, pieces of carpentry, battledoors, kitchen-ftuff, &c. &c. It 


ſeems to be the compoſition of a madman, but the drawings are maſter] 
| queens wonder ca hag a | 4 


"I 3 de Marguerite de Valois, wich verſes by tvs crete of 
the ate Pg duke of Somerſet : very ſcarce. : 


The x pocket-book, with his expences, of Robert weren, father of fir 
Robert Walpole. 2 


"Accounts of Blenheim, owe, Wilton, * 1 places with A MS. notes 
by Mr. Horace Walpole: tied in one parcel, 


A German bock with prints coloured of Charles V. and the German 
princes of bis tame. Sg 


The arms of the knights of hs garter mk ws Richard III. in Hh pro- 


per colours, and bound in red ve a preſent from Waker Roberto 
mayor of Lynn. | Sow 


Deſeription of Wilton, with drawings and notes 105 Vertue. 
A book of heads and ſketches, by Vertue. 7 | 
A complete ſet of the books printed at Straw berg · bil. 
* book of drawings of vaſes, bas-reliefs, and other antiquities. 
+ 2 Catalogue 


STRAWBERRY-HILL 


Catalogue of the Harleian collection with the prices, and OY of 
ſome of the curioſities by Vertue. 


Dr. Percy's book of the earl of N otthumberlaz#s houſehold. 
Two books of {wan-marks, on vellum : extremely rare. 
A book of deſigns of buildings, by John Chute, eſq. of the Vine. 


Drawings of churches, monuments, &c. by ſir Charles Frederick and 
Smart Lethullier, eſq. in 3 vols. folio. 


A thin folio, containing 35 prints after groteſque paintings. 


'The Iliad and Odyſley, the very books from which Pope made kis tranſla- 
tions : in one of the volumes is a view of Twickenham, drawn by N 85 N 


Three illuminated miſſals. 
Whiſton 8 Life, with MS. index of the principal paſlages. 


Sir T. More 8 Life, with marginal writing by Philip earl of Pembroke. 


The Charter of Foreſts, one of the original copies finely preſerved, with 
the great ſeal of Edward I. appendant; found at Hackney. 1743, among 


writings of the ancient family of Shordich, by Robert Bygrave ; preſented 


by him to ſir Edward Walpole, and by him to his brother Horace. 


Bathoe' 8 catalogues of the collections of Charles I. James II. and the , 
duke of Buckingham ; with their e, and large additions and notes 


by Mr. Walpole. 


Catalogue of the pictures e to the crown, temp. Annæ, MS. 
A preſent from Mr. Topham Beauclerc. 


Two large volumes of catalogues of all the exhibitions from the firſt, to 
the end of the year. 1780, with MS. notes. 


Catalogue of the 25 moſt Precious coins and medals i in the roſe-wood caſe, 


1. An unique c crown of king Edward VI. bought at lord Oxford's ſale in 
1742. 


VoL. II. Mm m 2. Medal 
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2. Medal of pope Julius III. in filver; ſtruck on the \ rebirth of 
the Roman catholic religion in England by queen Mary. 


3. A ſatirical ſilver medal ſtruck in Holland. Or the obverſe, the head 
of Oliver Cromwell laureated in armour. On the reverſe he is kneeling i in 
the lap of Britannia, with his breeches down; the French and Spznith 

ambaſſadors are contending which ſhall kiſs firſt; the former ſays to the 
latter, Retire toy, Phonneur affrartient au roi mon maitre Louis le Grand. 
| Very ſcarce; from lord Oxford's collection. : 


4. A ſilver medal; on one ſide the head of queen Mary of England, on 
the other, of Philip II. both in alto-relievo, and of the moſt exquiſite 
workmanſhip. It was a trial-piece, and is certainly the fineſt modern 
medal known. It was bought by Mr. Walpole i in Italy. 


1 . A large gold medal of Henry VIII. On the reverſe, his titles in 
= 7 Hebrew, 88 and Latin. It is the firſt a of the — feries. 
1 lord Oxford's collection. 8 1 723 


6. A filver medal on the efirottion 6 of the Spaniſh armada. See an account 
of this medal, and the preceding, in Evelyn, From the ſame collection. 


7. Coin of young king Henry, ſon of Henry II. From ditto. 


5 Fine gilt coin of pope Paul III. Reverſe, a Ganymede, admirably 
| £865: this beautiful coin was the work of e Angelo Buenurots. 
From the collection of baron Stoſch. 


9. Silver medal of lord treaſurer Sbollemptön; by Abriham Simon. 


10. Gold fragment of queen Elizabeth's laſt broad piece, deſcribed i in the 
Royal and N oble Authors. Unique: from the Oxford collection. 


11. Gold medal of N ero Claudius Druſus: : reverſe, trophies, De 
TO | Germanis.” US CELTS | | 


12. Gold medal of Trajan: - reverſe, his forum. Theſe two are vu 
rare. | | | 

13. Gold medal of Marc Antony: reverſe, the head of Octavia, the 1 
one of her known, which makes this medal of the higheſt value. 


14. Gold 


1 
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14. Gold medal of Otho: very ſcarce, and finely preſerved. 


—— oe 4 


15. Ditto. of, Pertinax : not only very. rare, but in the moſt een 


ſervation, 


46 Copper coin of king Ferdinand of Naples; a pun on the reverſe; 
his arms, a a horſe; the motto, Eguitas regni. 


A. 7. Silver coin of Fuſtace, N of King Stephen; - ad rare: "Sa m ie 
-Oxfard's,cplleRion. | 


18. A liver half grown of Pope Clement XI. Ate the pantheon, | 


19. Sander medal of pope Gregory XIII. on ahi correction of the calen- 
dar; the reverſe, which 1 is in beautiful taſte, was deſigned by Parmegiano. 


20. Silver medal of the fame pope, on the maſſacte ;of St. Barthelemi : 
on the reverſe, the deſtroying angel murdering the proteſtants; the legend, 
Hugonotorum Strages. This ſcandalous medal was called in, and the die 
broken; which has made it very uncommon. —» 


21. A ſilver coin ſtruck by the republic of Florence when they declared 
Jeſus Chriſt their king, to keep of. the : you baron. Ftolch's Mrs 


tion: extremely rare. 


F 


32, Copper medal of 25 05TH of Medici, who tabbed Juke . 
the reverſe copied:ifromyBrutus's. medal, with the cap of liberty between two 
daggers; the legend, vir Id. Jan. Very rare. 


23. Copper medal-of Clement VII. Revetſe, Joſeph a and his brethren: 
deſigned bo Raphael. 


24. Coin of Vhivadire king of. tendon! rate, ; 


25. Braſs ſatirical medal on queen Anne: reverſe, the queen aud lady 
Maſham emnenneigg; motto, All for Lov. 
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TE chimney-piece was deſigned by Mr. Chute, and has great grace. 


1 


Mx. WALPOLE's BEDCHAMBER, Two Park OF STAIRS. 


In the window, compoſed of ſeven lights, are ſeveral curious pieces of 
painted glaſs ; as, the arms of Anne Boleyn with the quarterings which the 
King allowed her to bear of the families from which ſhe was deſcended, 
though with no right of quartering; a large lion coloured; four large angels 
in black and white; cypher and portcullis ; of king Edward; arms of Clinton 
and Ratcliffe ; fine heads in black and white of Charlemagne, prince Wil- 
wu and dan Maurice of Orange, Se. 


Over the chimney, View of the Vine i in | Harnſhre, the ſeat of John 
Chute, eſq. by Mintz. Aar | 


A ſmall print of Mr. Abdrieves 8 Gothic houſe near Donner and 
spine bil, Berkſhire ; deſigned by John Chute, elq.. a 


F ifteen ſmall drawings of En gliſh and French comedians; 's * Feſeh. 
View of the gate of St. Edmund at Bury. 8 185 

A fable, in cut Paper on, looking-glals ; by Bermingham. 

ver the: door, Head of 6 Juba, Chute, ah by. Mii, after — 


: 3K ſignora Eliſabetta | Capponi Grifoni, a Florentine beauty ; by Ferd, k 
Richter, 1741. 


Patapan, a Roman dog, belonging to Mr. Walpole $ by ati. 
Doctor Conyers Middleton; 3 by Eckardt. I ; 


| Door moon Aſhton, fellow of Eton-college; by ditto. He died 
in 1775+ 
A man and woman in water colours, after Watteau ; by Mr. Walpole. A 


A rural ball, after Watteau; by ditto. 


"2 


Catherine 
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Gubiee un, eldeſt daughter of fir Robert Walpole ; ſmall head 
I l. 


Horace Walpole, when a child, in a white frock; in crayons. 


"8 ſprig of orange, in 'water-colours ; ; by lady Walpole. 


A bunch of flowers, ditto; 5 by kidy Anne Conway, eldeſt Aaughter of 


Jord Hertford, and wife of the earl of Drogheda. 


Drawing of Rembrandt 8 mother, from the ping at Windſor, called the | 


counteſs of Deſmond ; by Mintz. 


Prints, of the houſe of commons and warrant for beheading Charles I. 
inſcribed with a pen, Major charta; ; of Ethelreda lady Townſhend; of lord 
Chatham; lord Holland; lord and lady Strafford; Mt. H. n ; and wy 


comte de Guerchy. CY 


7 , 
oF. 3 I 1 
ö «5 » 


A cat, in an ebony frame. | 


A landſcape by Mr. Taverner, enen in the 1 manner of Gaſpar pong. 


In the Pl. Alp. Es} Rs * the South e is the portrait of 
Henry Walpole the jefuit, who! was executed for attempting to poiſon queen 


Elizabeth.. He is crowned with glory. and holds a palm-branch, the-emblem 
of martyrdom; ; the arms o 


from Mr. Walpole's of e ure, the laſt of the Roman catholic branch 
of the —_ who er een the) 1885 1768. a 


— 


Tur «TAR AMBER. 


1 a ſmall anti room, painted green, with golden fars in bf It has. a a 


large window entirely of painted glafs; two triangular chairs taken from 


a piece, of glaſs in Mr. Walpole' s., bed-chamber ;;. two ſmall Welch armed 


chairs, painted blue and white, with cuſhions of . point-lace, and on one the 
arms of Mr. Richard. Bateman, at whoſe fale they were purchaſed; a: japan 
tea-table with white porcelaine ; 4 and a card-table of the . 


C.3 * 


1 mahogany cabinet, 'containinga. collefion of Eogliſh and foreign © coins. | 


e A ; 
node do toben 38 : and. 
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he. family in one corner. This picture came | 
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and aneduls. On ie, u buſt-of Henry VI. zn ftone; a maldel in great taſte 
for his tomb, by Torreggiano“ . Under it a vaſe of falſe benin from 
the collection of the comte de Cay ni ble 


„ © 7 0 
111 2 2 : +3 2 


Cy 
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Another like cabinet, with go filver, * af Greek pr "OR coins, 
and a complete ſet of oman weights from Dr. Middletori's collection. On 
k, aut af, Gitibs the; eee e e, 


companion to the former. ot! 2011. 4% 1189 uit 3 1 be. 
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Half are many qu: Latton, a fami y formerly ſeated at 
Eſher in Surry: in : the window, 4 candleſtick enamelled on Oper. This 
paſſage Jags. to a 
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combs © one of ivory is extremely ancient, carved with figures; on one fide 
repreſenting perſons bathing and going to bed; on the other, two men and a 
woman with muſical inſtruments : another comb, ſaid to have belonged to 
the queen of Scots, 1s of tortoiſcſhell ſtudded with filver hearts and roſes ; 
the two others of tortoifeſhell likewiſe, of which the one with very long 
teeth belonged to the father of the firſt lord Edgcumbe, and was uſed when. 


the large Rowing! wies were in faſhion : two bottles of Noting | fayence, and 
a baſon * ewer of purple and white Seve china. | 


'A very ancient chair of MY which came out of Glaſtonbury-abbey ; on 
it are carved theſe ſentences, Joannes Arthurus Monacus Glaſftonie, ſalvet 
eum Deus: Da ftacem, Domine : Sit Laus Deo. 4 d Bathurſt had ſeveral 
chairs copied from this. CCC 


aon J a | 
Another chair Swe al purple clothe made from one 8 x pane * 


painted glaſs 1 in the breakfaſt-· room. 


The bed is of purple cloth lined with white tia; a plume of whic and 


purple feathers on the centre of the teſtes 7 3 the room is * with * 
paper. By the bed, 


The red hat of cardinal Wolſey, W in the a ee SA b theo 
Burnet when clerk of the cloſet. , 14, his ſort the judge it came to the 
counteſs dowager of Albemarke, who gave it to Mr. TODO, 

38 3 | v4 lg] +. * 

Chriſt crowned with horas, by? Mabeuſe; ; bought at monſcas Hareng' * 

fale, 1 764. 


Over the chimney, an ancient painting _ the emperor N ene 


his ſon Philip the Fair: from the \colleGhion « of Mr. Bryan Fairfax. 


Lady Arabella Stuart, in white, whole length in water -<olours ; ag 4 
by Vertue from the Goat at Welbeck. (THEY 9 


A man's head with a book; 15 Quintin Natfis : : it was in ar Robert 
Walpole” 8 collection. AIV wing} o mogen ze 7 ai 
: 
| Anne Stanhope ducheſs « of 8 ron wife of the protector, whoſe: 
portrait the holds tn in one hand: a preſent to Mr. Walpole from Mr. Bateman 
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Catherine of Arragon F, firſt wife of Henry VIII. by Holbein: it was in 
eo collection of fir Robert Walpole, and has been engraved among t the 
amen Heads. bit F n, © EIT Pod 0% 5 


o 
8 #54 . ; 


22 * Sir Thomas 1 | This and all the following heads marked with an 
3 were taken. off on oil · paper by Vertue from the original drawings 
yy of Holbein! in queen C roline's cloſet at Kenſington, now removed to Buck- 


6 +3 * L * . wy 


De, . Lord Narres Ibis is done in the fame manner by Müntz, from the ſame 
„„ M e at th crane „ th Tis ; 
| Margaret en of N Marrer W who wrote the. Tales : dit to. 1 
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„ © Lady Henning. ff 
| 2 is of Northampton, brother of queen Catherine 
| ie Willoughby, fourth wife of Charles Branden duke of Suffolk. 
| Queen Mary, when a child: from Mr. ' Faitfax's colleQion. | 10 00 
15 = | Henry Howard earl of Surrey, the poet. = 5 5 | 
. | by * Nichola | Cratzer, nee to KH vim. 1 alles W ologls 
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STRAWBERRY-HILL. 
* Edward Clinton earl of Lincoln, lord high admiral of England. 
* Dr. Colet, dean of St. Paul's. | 


157 


* Sir Thomas Elyot, the author. oo 
* Henry Howard earl of Surrey ; 3 younger than the preceding. 


Edmund Montacute, a judge; by Holbein : from fir R. *— s col- 
lection. 


Y * A gentleman, unknown. 


— 


* William Fitzwilliam earl of Southampton. 


* Edward Stanley earl of Derby. 
* Borbonius, a French poet. 


® Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter. Richardſon the painter had another of 
theſe, which was engraved among the Illuſtrious Heads. 


* ' Thomas Boleyn earl of Ormond, father of quicen Anne Boleyn. 


On the ade oppoſite to the chimney : 


A 3 and very . Vis picture by. "JED de Heere, dene Francés 
ducheſs of Suffolk, mother of the lady Jane Grey, and Adrian Stoke her 
ſecond huſband. This picture was in the collection of the carl of Oxford, 
and was engraved by Vertue. Vide Anecdotes of Painting. 


Philip and Mary, copied in water-colours by Vertue, from the original by 
Antonio More, at the duke of Bedford's at Wooburn-abbey. 


A ſingle combat before the emperor Maximilian, in terra cotta, by Albert 
Durer. . 


Anthony king of N. avarre, father of Henry IV. by Janet. 


The marechal de Moutluc, who wrote the EaMmentiifics : by ditto. 


A very ſmall head of A man, in a odd; 11 Holbein. 


Lord Wentworth. ” 
Vol. II. ff ͤ 


458 K DESCRIPTION. OF 
* Lord hive Wirbel 0 
* Lady Rich, his wife. 
* Sir Thomas Wyat, the bet 5 
* George Brook lord Cobham. 
„Edward VI. when a child; very nue Henry vn. 


jane Seymour. 


Frobenius, the printer, in a round. 5 Bought at fir W. Hamil- | 
Melancthon, ditto ; by Holbein; very fine, io ton's ſale, 1761. 


A man's head with a black beard ; ditto. 


Margaret queen of Scots, daughter of f Henry VII. copied by Vertue from 
the picture at Hampton-court. . 


Jane Gray; ; by ditto, from the original that was the duke of Somerſet ON 
Head of Henry VIII. with a watch at his neck, carved in box by Holbein. 
John Ruſſel, firſt earl of Bedford. 


* Anne Savage lady Berkeley. She held up the train af Anne Py at 
ax coronation : Vide Stowe”s Chron. p- 543. THF 


Sir W. Sherri ngton, maſter of the cali, \ whence he furniſhed ind 
22 with money... . : 


8 Sir John Gage. — 5 | 
= Sir Richard Southwell, one of 65. 0 of the. cart of Sure 


* Queen Mary, when princeſs... be 
. Thomas duke of N orfolk ; beheaded i in the 1 01 of Elizabeth. young. 


Holbein; in a round. 
Anne Boleyn; ditto. 


4 , £4 of 


}e Capics by. Eckardt, 


Charlotte, daughter of Francis I. * at ſive years of age; : by Janet: 
fine. From fir Luke Schaub's 9 N 


1 


Land 
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STRAWBERRY-HILL. 489 
Lord Demler, by Vertue, from the original at Hampton; court. 
A young man's head; by Holbein. 


Leonora, queen of Portugal, ſiſter of Charles V. and afterwards ſecond 
wife of Francis I. ; by Vertue. 


Henry VIII. fine whole figure in terra _ be Holdein; from lady Eli- 
zabeth Germaine s collection. 


Pictures in the alcove: 5 


* 


Holbein that was in the oel-yurd, Henry VIII. in the character of Erchfus, 
and one of his queens, I believe Anne Boleyn, follow the car. Vide a de- 
ſeription of this and the next in The Anecdotes of Painting, 


I be triumph of Poverty ; ; ditto; Theſe drawings, en by the oris 


ginals being loſt, were purchaſed from — OI Rea! fir Charles 
Sheffield fold it to the king. 


Arthur prince of Wales 3 a ata draviing, pr E. Beads, from the 


of Weſton in Warwickfhire, and was n . Mr. Child of Rear 
park, Middleſex, 1781. 1 


A tan 8 head with a red beard, | in the manner of f Hlbei, 
| Richard 11. by Vertue. 


from an ancient original in the pollbliioes ci of the duke of Devonſhire at Hard- 
wicke, 


Claude de Clermont fieur de Dampier by Janet, | 
| Henry V. by Vertue. x 


— 


Lord 0h Bacon ; 59 Vertue. | 


SC & 


tex of William lord dns 3 two bead in \ rounds i in one fas; - lay by 
Nu n 2 5 E. Edwards 


The Wim of - Riches : by Frederic Zuiccheto, from the original | of 


only original of that prince when grown up, w cb belonged to Mr. Sheldon 


James V. and Mary of Lotraine his queen 3 in u Wider Eels ; A Wale! 
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for one of the Palaces y Henry VIII. 
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E. Edwards in 178 from thi ancient Gigtbals in oil on board, of the ſame 


ſize, in the poſtellon of the dowager lady Jerningham, to whom they came 
by deſcent, having been in the Arundelian collection. There is no o other 


portrait ofthe cake, who was flain'at Boſworth. | 


Mrs. Margaret Roper, daughter of fir Thomas More; ; copied o out of the 
great picture of the family, by Vertue. | der ani 7 * 


Thomas lord Cromwell, in a round, after Holbein. 


Head of ſir Thomas Wyat the younger, beheaded in the reign ot queen 
Mary, in a round on board; copied by Milbourn, from the original 3 in the 
Pe lord Romney, who Was related to the, Winne and to e the 


0 ted-their Persal“ 1 5 115 


UI man in black, by Holbein, in a l gold f frame; ; from the calle * 
of H. Conſtantine Jennings, .efq. of Stüplake. N 


Oder the door, Mary: queen of eo a bead; A on. her ruff, the arms of 


4 

1 7 - 
' IT \ 
4. 1 


124 1 


A large drawing of a ae chimney-piece a deſi ig 15 Holbin 


A man in black, holding. a ring; 1 bal. length, 125 Holbein. On tho 


| : back i is written H. II. data excel. Pnfus Valliſtari avunculi munere, ' 


A young lady, its companion; ſeems to be painted by Lionardo da ci. 


On the back, Coſtanza Fregoſa, moglie del Co. Manfred Lando, madre 


d. Agoſtino Landi Prine. di Val di Taro. Tableau du ſialais di Monaco. Pris. 
Valliſiari munus.' Theſe two pictures were roſes, to Mr. W. from his 


NN Geotge carl of Cholmondeley. eh Hi r HC 24 0b of 


Between the door and the ſereen: 


„ ET SE EY. 


Henry VIII. three quarters 3 a preſent from the reverend Ms Pennicott 
Henry duc de Longueville in crayons. _ : 
Sir John Godfalve, Knight « of the na, after Holbein. | 
A org of archite&ture ; by ditto. Ac 3 
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Sir Thomas Wyat; by Vertue. 
| A man's head; an original drawing, by Holbein. 
A man in a d maſquerade | habit ; ditto. | 


Louis XI. an original: his e opens in che los of a heart. 


A drawing of a clock, by Holbein ; deſigned for fir Antony Denny as a 
new year's gift to. Henry VIII. Bought at the fale. of Monſ. Mariette. Px 


"= drawing of a Romiſh epiſcopal faint ; ; whole length, by Holbein. 
A carpet worked 10 Mrs. Catherine Clive, the celebrated comedian. : - 


TE GR ELLEN 


Firrx-sn feet long ſeyenteen high; and thirteen wide. without thefive | 
receſſes. The ceiling is taken from one of the ſide aiſles of Henry VIIth's 
chapel. In the windows, by Peckitt, are all the quarterings of the family. 
The great door is copied e the north door of faint Alban's, and the two 
ſmaller are parts of the fame. deſign. The ſide with receſſes, which are 
finiſhed with a gold net Work over looking-glaſs, 1 18 taken from the tomib of 
archbiſhop Bourchier at Canterbury. The chimney- piece was deſigned by 
Mr. John Chute, and Mr. Thomas Pitt of Boconnoch. The room is hung 
with crimfan Norwich damaſk: the chairs, ſettegs, and long ſtools are of 
the ſame, mounted on bl: wk and d 80 ben. J eee Mags ddt. 


Fast end: 
rontunt9 


Laura aa Charlotte Walpole, Jacks a 290. ng daughters af fir Edward” 
Walpole; and wives ef Frederic Keppel bith op Of) Exeter, and of Lionel 
Talmach earl of e Mrs. ae in px ra lady Dram“ in r by 


+ * 


amſay. i : Sg Ci 7 HER 

4 mi, 16 ri 98 On 1100 10 44 BY Bit 7 —4 5711 193} 8 Fi 22 1 271 * 

Marriage of Henry vn. and Elizabeth of Vork "by: Maveuſs 8 vide 
ann 4 re, Þ Pa. 


a*= :,+re, Derr 


N 


Sit 5 Sach ONT ; 1 55 uſe at 7 ae 
| by Frederic Zuochero from fc wry Walpole $, bene Thus | 4 = ure 


5 


ee a n f ed, 


1b ADE SCRITION OR“ 


Sir George Villiers, leaning his hand on the head of a greyhound. He 


was father bf George duke of Buckingham, and lord Clarendon relates a 


ſtory of his ghoſt. This is a very fine picture: by Cornelius Janſen. 
George duke of Buckingham, his fon: 4 VErF fine head, an Rubens: : 


the garter is put on the wrong way. 


Admiral Montagu earl of Sandwich; by fir Peter Lely: 25 very g head. 


2154 Sandwich gave this to "As — from whom Mr. TO 
bought it. 


7 9 LE 


Holy | family, with * TRY in a 1 by v Van Artois, ſcholar of 


| Rubel LY from fir Robert Walpole 8 collection. 0 


Inſide of au ancient Flemiſn houſe; by old, Frank. 

A cheſt * of old j japan inlaid with mother of pe. Rs ab 

Two coins of old j japan 3 with marble labs. On one, 5 N * 
| A bronze of the Hercules Farneſe. 1 


50 Al light blue pot pourri of Seve, mounted 3 in or 5 mouly: 2 


* N oftagon baſons, Saxon, old china pattern. 


on the other, a buſt of Tiberius; ee at Mr. gange 8 fe: ; another 
wot n and two dne baſons. 


i  Chimney-fide, left hand : V ; 
155 the 3 to tabs of ld dara whit veel, a preſs from 
Las 18. 4 1 OY 8 Br. { 4 * 171 * 2 2554 a fo EW Ik a = $3 


Virgin and child, after the pure of Dominihins, at Hou ebnen: by ; 


| John Davi Hoax Watlins 
; ** 1 « TD FH « 1 * +3 4 " 74 — F 
J 


» ES, this cheſt. are PR 1 


95 1 2. . of of Orford, ak bu ee, lee e ho old 
« embroidered ' ' boufe at you 8 or FO 15 Wee lord 
breechos, h belonged to Robert * r Ord. * . 

e Robert ee ie Fra ve les 
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Mar arguerite de Valois, dueheſſe de Savoie, ſiſter of Henry II. of "TRE * ; 


he was killed at the tournament! for her wedding: by fir Antonio More. 
This picture belonged to king Charles I. In one niche, 


Maria, frogs daughter of fir Edward Walpole, widow of James earl of 


Waldegrave, and wife of William Henry duke of Di brother of 
king George III. by fir Joſfiua Reynolds. 


John Law, inventor of the Miſſiſippi-ſcheme, and prime miniſter to the 
regent Philip duke of Orleans : one of the beſt of Rofalba': 8 works. | 


Francis Seymour Convray earl of Hertford; by ditto. MM 
| Death of Admiral S by Scott. bunt 1 


Views, of ee and of a r church 1 near Boulogne i in France : - 
by ditto. | 1118 


The eagle bound in the garden of - Boceapadugli within the precinct of 


Caracalla's baths at Rome, in the year 1742. One of the fineſt pieces of 
Greek ſculpture in the world, and reckoned ſuperior to tlie eagle in the villa 
Mattei. There are extremely few fine ſtatues of animals; the chief are theſe 
two eagles, the Tuſcan boar, the Barberini goat, and the dog belonging to 
Mr. Jennings of Shiplake . The boldneſs, and yet great finiſhing of this 
ſtatue, are in comparable: the eyes. inimitable. Mr. Gray has drawn te 


flagging wing f. It ſtands on a handſome antique ee altar, adorned 
with eien too. 


Frances Bridges, 8 of * jor Fig py gern wife of 
Thomas Cecil earl of Exeter, on whoſe left hand ſhe refuſed to lie on his 
tomb in Weſtminſter- abbey. This picture, which is an excellent one of 
Vandyck, elonged to Richardſon the painter, who has written a diſſertation. 


of eight pages on it in one of his books T. It U was e of rere 
painter, ſon-in-law of Richardſon. 


» Since bought by Mr. Duncombe. acqulned] of which G8 <a in | Granger * 


Ode on the Power of Poetry. ; Biographical Hiſtory of yore TW, vol. i i. 
+ This lady was moſt falfely accuſed of many p. 549. | 


erunes, of which ſhe was entirely 1 ment. and 


| A young 


463 
Mr. Leneve, maſter of the company of merchant Mages: a moſt bright 
and pure picture, by Cornelius Janſen. 
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A b üng man; by fir Godfrey Kueller: quære, 16 not his own pore; ? 
From the collection of Sclater Bacon. of Cambridgeſhire. 810 


Over a door: Cathetine Sidley. counteſs of Dorcheſter, miſtreſs of James II. 
5 and mother of the Sen 0 Buckingham ; 3 by Dahl. 1 


Madame de Sevigns 3 a a head: : 2 x preſent from lady Hervey, 


— A Girl ſobering pots; ; 5 curious picture, being painted by Witten! in 
5 the ſtyle of Rembrandt. It was in the collection 61 Mr. Cooke member for 
Middleſex. DS 8855 5 


A landſcape by Miintz, painted i in l encauſtic, wich he improved from 
count Caylus's rules. 


py "it Vt 


Thomas earl of 1 THE 5 grandſon cardinal Howard; in water 


9 by 5 after ö d dorbas? 


, Ay? 
Ful 4 * 


Right wa of the San 


— ee alderman of Norwich; ſon of the foregoing Leneve. The h 
beſt ere 5 Peter Lely ever © en and as n as Menak I countels of 
TO before pete 


. 4 


e ; 17 a 4 ? 
> : 4 AR + 21800 AA # + #8 . 


John to lord W huſband of: nd; Doliglas Sheffield, on Wh ans 
it was ſurmiſed that he Was ann x tan R. cart of fre ara er Ants More: 
from Buckingham- -houſe. N PB. 8 = 


Henry Jermyn earl of ſaint Albans, FRY and, as fir Ty Rereſby 
figs, ſecond huſband of queen H Henrietta oaks : probably by Old IH: 


James 11. carl of Waldegrave ; by Reynolds 


Fachs Bonneval - by Liotard 1 at | the fa of. rend Falkner, 
has embaſſador to the Porte. 


| Henry Fox lord Holland: 3 by ditto. 


| Sea-pigce ; views, of Briſtol-eroſs, and of a x Gothic farm 1 near - Marble 


A. 2 * 
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ill, belonging to the counteſs of ee e and —_— by Richard 9 
all by Sam, Scott. 
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Veſpaſian, in baſaltes; 158 ad buſt, bought out of the collection of car-- 


dinal Ottoboni. It ſtands on a Roman ſepulchral altar, on \ which, in bas 
relief, is a man ſacrifcing, with this inſeription, 


TI. CLAVDIVS AVG. L. 
DOCILIS 
AEDITVS AEDIS 
FORTVNAE TVLLIANAE, 


| _Over..a door, Anne Hyde ducheſs of York ; by Mrs. Beale, after ſic 
Peter Lely. * 


Lady Sophia Farmor, eldeſt * of Thames wad of Pomfret, 20 


ſecond wife of John earl Granville, prime miniſter to George II.: by Ro- 
alba. She is drawn as Juno. 


Two men cheating another at cards; hat John Miel: very 7 good. 
A e in encauſtic ; 3 by Mintz, | 


Weſt end: 


* * piece of MIL de N a lr gh Charles IX. : 
nry III. the duke ' Alengon, and Margaret queen of Na avarre ; whole 
bg by Janet: : bought from Mr. Byde s in Hertfordſhire. | my 


 Griffiere, the painter} by Zouſt: the fatin 0 on the arm n remarkably well 
| 3 ä 


* 


A young man's head, #t. 18; admirable nature; : by Giorgione. This 
was in the celletion of Charles I. Vide Topham's Cataltgue. 


A pot of flowers; highly finiſhed, yet very parks TOR —_ From 
Ar Robert Walpole's collection. 5 


Seronyuns the painter, by himſelf; 3 a very / fine we tn | 


Charles Randon duke of Suffolk, ad Mary queen of Fra range. This Pio- 
ture was lord Granville's. Kent deſigned the frame. The pictirs had be- 
fore been at the earl of Weſtmorland's at Apthorpe. e 


Vox. II Oo — Ao 


1 


. 


— — 


— — EAT S e e eee eee eee 
* % . 


5 came out of Luton-houſe i in Bedfordſhire, where the latter lived. 


5 , * F 8 £ 4 J $ ö l q 1 N 
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* obit burhlüg the dead. And when Tobit found any dead, he bur led blen 
1 Hout the walls of Feruſalem : by Benedetto Caſtighone, 


inY coin of old Japan; on it, ' buſts of Julia Domna, Julia Titi, and Cicero; 
the latter a preſent from lady Hervey; a flat vaſe of white, blue and gold 
Seve china, with cover and handles. 2 9 | 


Another coin, ditto; ſtatue of Harpocrates and Teleſphorus ; ; Antinous, 
Greek work; and Zenocrates, a prefent from ts Conway; a flat vaſe, 
like the former, 

Window ſide: 


Thomas lord Howard of Bindon, father of Fradices duchefs of Richmond 
and Lenox ; whole length, in robes of the garter. 


Lodowic Stuart duke of Richmond and Lenox; "ible : theſe two laſt 


[1 


Frances ducheſs of Richmond and Lenox. See a curious account. of this 
great lady in Wilſon's Reign of king James the firſt. This picture came from 
Eaſton-Neſton, the ſeat of Thomas earl of Pomfret. By Mark Garrard. 


Henry Carey lord Falkland, deputy of Ireland, and father of the famous 
Lucius lord Falkland; ; in white *, by * anſomer. 


Mrs. Catharine Bhi, the poets 3 a head: ö it belonged to Charles er 


| of Halifax. 8 Y 


* Philip Villiers * Lille 8 _— laſt de of 3 which he 
"faded two years againſt Solyman the Magnificene and a I army: 


2 head. 


A view of mount N in . ; by Richard Bentley, . 


= Heads in the upper line, begin from the left: 


| Vandyck. Richard Rigby, paymaſter of the forces and hoſes of the 

rolls in Ireland, by Eckardt. Prior, the poet. Cooke, the painter; by 
himſelf. General Edward Cornwallis, | governor of Gibraltar and groom of 

| the bedchamber to George II. by Eckardt. Pearce, ſenior, 9 Waller, ; 


i The == = the picture walking out of its s frame 3 in The Caſtle of Otranto, was 6 ſuggeſt by 
l this , portrait. | 


et 


the 
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the poet. Horatio lord Walpole, younger brother of fir Robert Wal- 
pole; by Vanloo. Mr. Chiffinch, privy-purſe to Charles II. by Riley. 
Dobſon, the painter. George Keppel, third earl of Albemarle; by Eck- 
2 Sir Nicholas Dorigny, the engraver. Van Wyck, the younger, paint- 
er. George Montagu, eſq. by Eckardt, after Vanloo. Dahl, the painter. 


Anne Clifford *, counteſs of Dorſet, Pembroke and F There 
is a medal of her taken exactly from this picture. 


Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, beheaded for the Lauft of the queen of 


Scots. In this picture he is young, and it was probably painted in the reign 
of Edward VI. before he was reſtored in blood; for there are his arms with- 
out a coronet, and yet on his handkerchief are an N ang. a ÞÞ to mark 
his title and his religion : by Antonio. More. 


A ſea-piece, by Scott. 


A fine ſmall landſcape with ſheep, by Gaſpar Pouſſn; a a legacy from fir 


Horace Mann, envoy to F lorence. 


Bronzes i in the windows; an t Ibis: : 2 Ceres with ſilver eyes; and a cow 
in her lap: the Laoeoon: Antinous + on a tripod: an oſtrich, very ſpirited. 


Two tables of fe granite, from the Farneſe gardens a at Rome ; the 


fra mes black and gold, cpa a. tomb in Weſtminſter-abbey. 


* the firſt table, | buſts of M: rcus Aurelius: : Domitilla, wife of Vole: 
ſian, exceedingly rare: a Camillus or Berling prieſt. Beneath, a bronze 
from John of Boulogne's Rape of the Sabines: two antique urns of marble; 
that with a cover heavily deſigned by Kent belonged to Brian Fairfax. 


on the other table, buſts of julia Meſa : Fauſtina 1 5 and Antonia 
Claudii Mater: very rare. Beneath, the liſtenin g ſlave in bronze: and two 


antique urns of marble : on one this inſcription, PAILIOVI RITIO a0 8 vo 


I BISIT ANNIS XX FECIT SIBI. > 


Two commodes of old Japan with marble ſlabs; on one, a triangular 
ciſtern of Roman fayence, inely n with figures, e from defi Igns 


| ® See an account of her in the Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors. 
+4 From Dr. Middleton' s collection. 1 
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of Julio Weojhaitd ; two large vaſes, ditto, finely. painted, and inſcribed, 
FATTE * BOTEGA, DE. OKATTO FONTANA, and mounted 1 in or moulu. FE 


On the. thay, eden other: views; * ** the formet'; 5 und the 


0 battles of blue and white and mh Seye china, moſt — deſigned aud 


ornamented. | 


wy p 
1 # 


A mother: off pear] "ory with fide nk. counters of the Ning a rofent 


1 1 7 p » * p * , p * 
„ 2 Fu 1 F 8. * 1 * a 
: 24 ; =. n . X - , * v% 4 
14 7 Yi 8 92 + # a J a 11 $ __ « » of a. 
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S 


Walpo le. Under the window, A wall altar, rt of the ſhrine in 
the chapel, . on it a ſilver ladle with r a red and gilt, uſed 
by Indian ie for incenſe; a preſent from Charles duke of Richmond. 


„Iich blue [baſkets needs. ike raſhes, of old e W at 


the fale of: the ducheſs dowa er of ene 0% 16] 


# 4 n 


is a 1 Lolleston of ancient e of Ching, v which k belonged to Cathe- 
E 


44 1 e Fs. e 


| Fs | 
WO} 5 Bog 45 79 19910 41% £45 . 1 40 + "ins + 2 Dal. 2 i 1 11 


uk _ Tay ROU T ND” DRnwing : : qu 
5 5 4 . #5 * „ * , os 
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wo. "25 wel pling bilct to eoldut on 
ewick Dee the. cbergof ſir, 
round, he frames green and gold; and a carpet of 


7 deg ken frot u the Seve china- table 
. Ne 150 Urens. 8 £916) gik 
. Fer re als 1:1 0s ys e s ty Abs i | 


Thedeligh of be big ie is. taken fromm the tomb of N 3 


Confeſſor, improved by Mr. Adam, and 1 executed i in white marble. 


Sta With feaghuola, by Richter. Tue do gs are ſilver: on the chimney 
ae thite 5 5 Jars and two beakers, of Hes! alſo, bought at the auction of 


lady Elz. Germaine; on the middle orie is the Rape of the Sabines emboſſed. 
Two ſilver ſconces, with hiſtories, on the fides.' 


A ſcreen worked in chenille, to fait with the chimney, y the . 
of ebe. e e eee 


: * Preſents from the carl of 1 J ond had Fr ary to Terra the painters who had a fine 
ollection of that fayence. e 1 ; 
| The 
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I The ceiling is taken from a.round Window 1 in old Saint Paul's; the frieze 
was defigned by Mr. Adam. 


In the great bow window'is a Rigg ſhield of the arms. of Robert Dudley 
earl of Leiceſter, given by Mr. H. Reade ; under it a thornbuſh with I R, 
the device of Henry VII.; the arms of queen Elizabeth, on the left hand, 
from Eſſex-houſe i in "tha Strand ; roſes ;. other arms of nobility ; and fix fine 
pieces, by a ſcholar of Price, from Raphael's bible. The furbaſe of the 
window! is taken from the, tomb of queen Eleanor in Weſtminſter-abbey. 


Over the chimney, lady Dorothy Percy DI of Leiceſter, i in red, ab; 
her fiſter lady Lacy, the famous counteſs of Carlifle; a very capital picture 
ef Vandyek; Told out: of Penſhurſt b y lady Yonge, whey ſhe inherited half 
of that ancient ſeat by the will of lady: Brownlow. Mr. Hoare of Stourhead: © 
offered the laſt eg of Laiceter oe” the TOO 8 an hundred ated for 


Y — 
wis pn e e : ; - r r 4 5 
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: . 6 the ol Mrs 3 Ale or W . with a ſword, 125 
Judith; by 3 r out ol ere e 3 1 n and 
ene l . 7 T) K Ae: 


N Capello; by Aer 5 ab wy ack of the Viteln Dh at F Joreace | 
by far Horace Mann, and ſent to Mr. Walpole: : the — never finiſhed. 
Her ſtory”! is thus written in a cartouche on the frame : „ Baanca Capello, @ 
Venetian lady, who having eee her 2 by marrying a Florentine 
banker, was reduced to niaintain him by waſhing linen; Francis the great-dule 
[aw, fell in love with and made her 2 miſtreſi, and Ir huſband his miniſter 
but the latter, afzer numberleſs Prat, for which ſhe obtained his Har 
and a; ter repeated al uſage of he for which ſhe hardoned him, having nuf 
dered a man, and being again hrotęcteu 2 Ber, the great-duke told her, that, 
| though he would r remit her huſband's hunifliment, he would pardon whoever - flould” 
kill him. The relations of lie deceaſed murdered the affaſſn, and Francis 
marr ied kk widow Bianca, who, WAs foifoned' with him. at a banquet by cardinal 
ee 2 fterwards called the Great, brother and weeefſur, oc duke, Francis * . 


4 2 
dps * 


: [ g 177 4 FIR 
+ os . 29 4 65 4 


* . in Ve, 8 Trab, vel. i. p- 2 51, imperieux, by hen * — wy bet a leur 
gives a deferxiptio of Bianca, which correſponds ſouhait.“ The ſmall portrait of her in the cabinet 
much with this portrait. Cette ducheſſe eſt of enamels here, P. 4755 99 reg and much 
n:! a 1 e un 980 Pans c et N 5 
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Jacob travelling from Laban ; very fine ; by Salvator Roſa. A preſent 


from fir Horace ann. 


wind 270 7 15 of Jupiter; 5 by Nigolo 1 Pouſſin. Au b. 
TIED Walpo)e'an Hy Ares I and 'fo Sorten pounds, Wa. 
: AF: AT THF ICED 
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totte backend bose; wen ona a frums\of the ſame. 
A fivall j | jar © "of f Seve hina under it. SY 


| a .. 70. £19309 V5” * Fc ! * 298. 2 {fag © A I 
A japan cabipet, On it tv ble branched Wet candleſticks with 
figures, of women, 8 lady. Vere's fals in 2789 3 and n bronze; figure 
of Moſes, after Michael Angelo. Under itz a large vale ol Florentine 
fay ence, With the arms of the great duke % 1182 „Beleg E 
Two old japan coffers on gilt frames. Under'them, two large bottles of 
Florentine fayence, with the arn of duke Ferdi na A N and = wife 
Chriſtina of Lotrai + Nis - 9 7, 56M MAN Henne 8217 2 Wen | 7 


* 2 01 eltzula . 4 10 * } 416 2 IS 4H 750 n * 7 4 


In the window, a N and old table and two 7 high ſtands, with the 
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table, two vaſes, bathed of deep blue Sebes : a, Smeg e 
th ſnake Jy la” large round vas aal cover, 4 and" — to 
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Boge e ou FOO OTT — 3 and With Windows and iel the latter 
taken from c on the fides of the north door of the great. church at Saint 
Alban's: the root, Which ! 18 taken from the « apter-houſe at Yor ork, i is ter- 
minated by a Raf of) ellow glas that throws * olden gloom. all over the 
room, and with . windows giv 19 1 5 he ic 


une dlemn air of rich chapel. 
"The: windows « a a head of "Chri two 2 one in the middle 
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her ſtatue in Weſtminſter-abbey, executed at Rome by Valory, and taken 
from the Livia or Pudicitia in the villa Mattei. 2. The Venus * of Medici. 
3. Antinous. 4. The Apollo Belvedere. 5. The Farneſe Flora in bronze. 
In the windows, ſix ſmaller bronzes from ancient ſtatues; a Chineſe incenſe- 
box of bronze; and two pots-pourris of red japan ſet in or moulu and ſur- 
mounted with Indian figures by Martin; The carpet is taken from the moſaic 
of the windows, and in the middle has the reflection from the ſtar 1 in the 
ceiling. The grated door was deſigned by Mr. Thomas Pitt. 


On the right hand ſtands an altar of black and gold, with a ar ſlab 

of the ſame Notoure, taken from the tomb of two children of Edward III. 
in Weſtminſter-abbey. On the altar, a Florentine box inlaid with hard 
ſtones, a preſent from fir Horace Mann: two moſt beautiful vaſes in paſte, 
imitating root of amethyſt and ornamented with vines and heads of goats, by 
Germaine of Paris: a filver diſh of baſket-work, and two candleſticks of 
German agate, preſents from General H. S. Conway. On the ſides, two 
ſilver ſconces with the arms of Frances Pelham + viſcounteſs Caſtlecomer ; 


and two vaſes of 1 ivory from the antique, carved by Verſkovis. Over the 
. | 


A cabinet of ond, Wa by 1 Mr. Walpole; on the pediment, 
ſtatues in ivory of Fiamingo, Inigo Jones and Palladio, by Verſkovis, after 
the models of Ryſbrack. In the pediment, Mr. Walpole” s arms, a Cupid and 

lion, by the "Is on the- doors, bas-reliefs in ivory, Herodias with the 
head of the Baptiſt, by Gibbons; a lady, half-length, by the ſame ; Perſeus 
and Andros .; - the Hercules arneſe ; the Flora ; Diomede with the Pal- 
ladium ; the Meduſa of Strozzi; the Perſeus of ditto ; Caracalla and Alex- 
ander, by Pozzo; and eight other heads. On the dra wer, the Barberini 
lion, by Pozzo; and heads of rages, dy Ven Fl 


Within tha cabinet of enamels and miniatures : 4 


The virgin ad: child, in miniature, round; by ON Lens, | from the ori- 
ginal by Annibal Caracci, at Kenſington. 46? 


Head of Chriſt ; by Carlo Dolce ; in a rich frame of flver gue; 7 fver 
| cherubim, : | 


* The Venus and Antinous were * WW. : * Siſter of Thomas duke of Neweaſt 'Y the 
3 | | died and is buried: at Twickenham. * 


bl 


Venus, 
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Venus, Cupid, and other figures in enamel ; by Boit, from the "regina 
by Luca Giordano, at Devonſhire-houſe. 


Ethelreda Harriſon, 5 7 of Charles viſcount Townſhend; a capital piece 
of enamel, by Zincke, after Vanloo; ſet in a frame of enamel flowers in 
relief ; on the back, her arms ſupported by, Cupids, enamelled by Groth. 


A fine old enamelled wateh· caſe, after Raphael and Dominichino. 


Emperor Joſeph 1. ſmall. — 
Colonel Horatio Walpole, aa of fir Robert Walpole; | fall, 


The ducheſſes of Cleveland and Portſmouth ; Z very ſmall. 


Sir Edward an ee of Maria ducheſs of Glouceſter, in enamel ; 
by Zincke. 


Galfridus Walpole, poungelt brother of ſir Robert Wake ; in water- : 


„ _ -: th '7 od s 3 
Byzas, i imaginary fide of 3 large intaglia on onyx. M. 


Re valuable jewel of 16rd Burlei gh's head on onyx, by valerio Vicen tino, 
cut on the reverſe of an antique of Caracalla; appendent is the head of 
queen Elizabeth, cut like wiſe on fardonyx, by the ſame Vicentino; the 
whole ſet with 53 brilliants, given to Mr. Walpole by his father, who bou glit 
it of fir Andrew Fountaine, who had it ſet on purpoſe with alluſion to queen 
Caroline and ſir Robert Walpole. 85 MINE |: 


Sir Robert Walpole earl of Orford ; very Tike'; pred id enanzel by 
Zinekb, two years before fir Robert's death: ſet 1 in a frame of enamelled 
-oak-leaves. | 


Catherine Shorter, firſt wit of fir Robert Walpole; . Hd, after ſir God- 
frey Kneller : ſet with enamel flowers. The two heads are in Zincke's beſt 
manner, and \ were engraved for the Ædes Walpolians. 5 Indio! 


alpole ſecond, daughter of ſir Robert Walpde and Catherine 


. All the curiolities marked W in the doQr's Germana quadam Antiqua 
Pr. Conyers Middleton, whoſe whole colleAion Monumenta. 
N See an account of them | 

1 
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Shorter, and wife of George Cholmondeley viſcount Malpas, afterwards earl 
of Cholmondeley ; in water-colours ; by Groth, after Jervas. 


Lady Maria Walpole, only child of fir Robert Walpole and Maria Skerret 
his ſecond wife, married to Charles Churchill, eſq. in enamel ; by Zincke. 


Horace Walpole, [who made the collection] youngeſt ſon of fir R. Wal- 
pole and ee Shorter; ditto. 


- Horatio Walpole lord Walpole, brother / of fir Robert; in enamel; by 
Groth, after Vanloo. | 


Two lockets in ſhape of hearts, with hair of ſir Robert Walpole and 
Catherine Shorter, ſet with diamonds. 971 


An Egyptian duck ; antique cameo, on agate, M. 
A ſleeping hermaphrodite with two ſatyrs; ; ditto : very fine. M. 


the firſt ; dreſs, half — half Perſian: by Iſaac Oliver. 


1 queen of Bohemia; by Iſaac Oliver: bow ght out of the colledton of 
ou: Ifabella Scott, daughter of the ducheſs of Agri 


Serjeant Maynard; by Hoſkins : given to ſir R, Walpole by fir Everard 
Falkener. 


James J. by Haac Oliver. 


lady Walpole. 
Charles II. ditto; in a caſe amelie blue; done abroad: bought of an 


Holland. 


James II. when duke of Vork; "wh Wy Petitot: ws at the fale of 
Mrs. Dunch, daughter of his miſtreſs, Mrs. Godfrey. 


Robert Cecil carl of Saliſbury ; ; by Ifaac Oliver, 
Vol. II, Ppp -—— "0 


Sir Anthony Shirley, embaſſador from the ſophy of Perſia /o king ames 


Sir Kenelm Digby ; ; by Peter Oliver: it was in doctor Meade' g colletion, 


Charles I. by Petitot : fine. A A preſent from T. Walker, a to Maria 


old gentlewoman to whom he gave 1 it when he ſtood godfather to hey MF 
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K lady: 's head, i in enamel ; by Petitot. „ 


Nicholas Burwell, brother of fir Jeffery Burwell, ban mier of fir Ro- 
bert W 5 by Hoſkins: ſet jp.» ca with ſmall diamonds, and ena- 


melled with. The judgment of Faris in relief; very neat... 


rs. Godfrey, miſtreſs of king e in enamel 3 3 oy Peta: * Was e. 
82 her daughter. 


4 Habert Pexveręux carl of Eller; ho 80 . : > his * 
lady Worſeley, who was deſcended from him, It was: 2s for the 
huftrjous n + 


7 . » Rn 


Frances his wife, daughter of - fir Francis 8 A of 
ſir Philip Sidney, and Fe. mite of the Ct of Clanrickard Ae Saint 
Albans. 


g 
2211. Ae ; fi: 14 2 {15 . 


| | Robert Walpol, ſecond carl of Orford 3 3 painted in in Water colours by Ro- 
An elderly lady's 8 Head, * Cooper; : fine. : A ett etSiD ; 
10 1 58 lle 10 0 argue 0 | 


obert Carr earl of Somerſet, i in his latter tims,. SER of bldg” Rs B 
by Hoſkins : bought at wy ow of the curious collection of T. nei of 


Less an Kent, 1738. mY e e 


Richard Cromwell, dane in armour; > by Gooper ; 4 from the fans 


collbRion: SDL kf EE 


| Marivaux, aig of Marianne ; ka in water- colours. 


— 


— 


. Steige we third earl of Orford; ditto. © TOY ae | 


1 & * 


„* 710 CC þ 


1705 by P ompeio Barron at Nile 


TAS © E La 
A watch enamelled with TW; aſter Pietro Cortona. 
Another enainelled watch, | t 4 Fo 


} 


Admiral Churchill, wake of 325 Firs of Marlborough 3 ; very y finely 
enamelled by Boit: it an to Tas . Mrs. Punch. 


e | prong pots nf A curious 
% — | - 
- 
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A curious antique ministufe in gold; of a Roman lady and her ſon; the 
boy has a bulla at his neck. M. 


: * Lady: Arabella Stuart; 11 0 Hilliard: 123 was: lord Wilmington! 8. 
Queen Elizabeth; ditto; ; ditto. 


George II. by Mr. Deacon. 


Cowley, the poet, after fir Peter Lely | by Ziueke: i . e e 
and perhaps the fineſt piece of enamel in the world, 
Mr. Hurd's edition of Cowley, _ 


It was engraved for 


A lady, faid-to be: Henrietta docheß of Orleans; but probably Martinozzi, ' 
princeſs of Conti: one of the fineſt works of Petitot. A looking-olafs 
behind. it;: bought of Zincke. 5 | 


A beautiful enamel, by Petitot, of 3 Henriette d Angennes com- 
teſſe d Olonne, as a Diana, a character very different from that given of her 
in Buſly's s Hiſtoire amoureuſe des Gaules. It is ſet in a frame of flowers 
enamelled in relief by Giles Legars de Chaumont en Baſſigni, who was fa- 

mous for: that ſort of works: from the . of Monſieur Mariette. 


Bianca Capello, great ducheſs of Toſcany 3 a {mall head 1 in oil, oy Bron- 
zino. See her hiſtory; fu Abh. 


Louis XIV: Mary of Auſtria, his queen: Anne of Auſtria; his mother, 


very delicate: madame de Monteſpan, his miſtreſs, beautiful. Theſe four 
are ſmall heads in enamel, by Petitot. 


Mrs. Middleton, a beauty 1 in the reign. of Charles II. ditto; e's ditto. 


Ducheſs of Mazarin, 1 in water-colours. . 


Conſtant Hayes, wife of Galttidus Walpole, and oftermards of Mr, Ker. | 
wood; very ſmall. | 


A ſilver gilt heart; within, the arms o fir. Robert and Catheri ine tad 
Walpole: his firſt preſent. to her on their marriage. 


Anne Boleyn; copied by Wale from a portrait of her by Hoſkins: Which 
he did from an ancient picture of her for king Charles I. and which is” 


P p 22 mentioned 
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mentioned in his catalogue with other royal miniatures in the * frame : ; 
all which are now in the poſſeſſion of the duke of Richmond. 


Catherine Parr, by Holbein; a moſt ſcarce head, and exactly like the 


picture of her at the earl of Denbigh's at N uncham pps Warwickſhire, 


A girl with flowers, i in water-colours ; by Roſalba. 


Oliver Cromwell; by Boit, alder Hooper: — given to Mr. Walpole by his 
brother lord Ono.” 


John Dodd, of Swallowfield, Bucks; by 2 3 
Catherine Clopton, wife of Henry, ann, and couſin of Catherine lady 


Walpole ; by Zincke. 


Jane Seymour; by Holbein, in water- colours: : was lady Workdley . 


Peter Oliver, profile! in black lead, from a leaf of his own pocket · bock, 
and his wife, full- faced, « on the other fide 3 both fine : it als to Vertue 


| the engraver. 


L Gary, 2 famous lord Falkland; ty Hoſkins ; 3 ad : it was Dr. 


Meade's. ne 


Doctor Bragge, a ade þ in Fe 15 Mr. 1.1 Deacon. _ x 


A calcedonian ſtone ; antique, uſed as an ornament to a horſe of a tri- 
Pet: ed lofi el rivets; 5 


Another one) deleribed in Germans quzdam. | Im gs 


On the inkides of the doors : 3 


Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, beheaded temp. Elizabeth ; 353 . 
tonio More: belonged to Richardſon the A ws U among che 


Illuſtrious Heads. 


A lady, painted by Holbein ; engraved by Hollar e in the Arundelian 
collection, and probably Maty Tudor queen of France, ſiſter of Henry VIII. 


but amongſt the Iluſtrious Heads called Hetherſpe Howard. This alſo was 


Richardſon * 15 


. 
4 2 
# * 


Lucy 
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Lucy Barlow, alias Waters, mother of the duke of Monmouth; by Cooper. 


Catherine of Arragon, firſt wife of Henry VIII. an admirable original; by 
Holbein. re two were bought at the auction of lady Iſabella Scott. 


A young man in black; "copied by lady Lucan from a portrait by Titian, 
in the colleckion of the duke of Devonſhire. 


"mm lady” 8 head, by Roſalba; ſet in tortoiſeſhell. 


James Brydges, firſt duke of Chandos; v in enamel, by Zincke : a preſent : 
from G. S. earl of Harcourt. 


A golden heart ſet with jewels, and ornamented ENT emblematic figures 
| nadie. and Scottiſh mottos ; made by order of the lady Margaret 
Douglas, mother of Henry lord Darnley, in memory of her huſband Mat- 
thew Stuart earl of Lenox and regent of Scotland, murdered by the papiſts. 


Iſaac Oliver, by himſelf ; perfectly fine. 


Waller, the poet; by Cooper : : and a lord Digby ; ; ditto,” Theft three 
from the collection of Mr. Barrett of Lees. FH SOLD: 1-1 


| Liotard the painter, in his Turkiſh hos. in \ enarnel, by himſelf; given 
to Mr. Walpole by his ſiſter lady Mary Churchill. | | 


Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, 7 moſt dec miniature * Clinkſted; 
given to Mr. bean an ch Mr. Chute : : ſet 1 in a 9 frame enamelled blue. 


e 


A mall had of a 3 general, in buf with . fath. It.i is 8 


with all the force of oil, though in enamel, and in a grander ſtyle than 
Petitot's. From the Portland collection. = 


» 4 1 
E 111 


Hair of king ban IV. cut from his oak when diſcovered i in St. 


George s chapel at Windſor, 1789 given OY 24 Lana nl ad Y 
the. caving of enamels and miniatures, l 


2 * 2411 * #\% ; . 


5 Other 


=. A;PRES@RIPTIQN. or 
Othes piures a 0 curioſtties i the fate room: era 
Le childr rep; prefered to Chriſt; Tratjan, | on copper \ 5 = | 


O HDA 
The virgin, child, and faint John; Barpetio, after Correggio. 


The virgin and child by Carlo Guns in nig from, FIRE . IJ ol. 


lection. 


x 


Head of a cardinal ; and: an old man' 8 head; rounds, on fayence. | 
2 A fine diſh, cnamelled on on copper, iel the hiſtory of Moles. * : 1 557 
a A ne diſh, painted 1 in groteſque. _ DE RTE pram 

Rembrandt; by old Lens. 0900 01655 big: boi: 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, a5 a thepherdeſs; after Jen arias een dun. 


WP >. we 


Two vaſes carved i in ivory, by Verſkpyis, after the, antique. ey I 
Queen Anne of, Denepfkn 905 a e of. the ups he. ; bY, von her - 


in one frame; 


Louis XII. of France 3 ad fir 2 9 . "by Holbeia: in an nathe - 
frame, Theſe from the collection of lady Elizabeth Germaine. 23 5p 


l 


Margaret of Auſtria, daughter of Charles V. in a white religious habit ; . 
enameled on _ in a a round: nn * Moſes Ig, * law ; 


enamelled on gold. 


Louis XII. in amel. Theſe two were profes. to Mr. Walpole from 
mif3 Rachael Lloyd, . to the princels Sophia, mother of king | 


George I. 


Ti on chancellor of Scotland; "oY Samuel Cooper.” 


In the duale near the window : oa 


A ates of flver, gilt richly orgamented, math fue, kel and ena 
Model of the ſhrine of Thomas Becket, enamelled; - | = 


1 An 
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Ah amber jewel:box. | 
; | Great ſe Lal of Theodore king of Corſica. 


U -Thiat very curious piece by which he took the benefit of the act of inſol- 


Veney ne 18 "only ſtyled, Theodore Stephen baron de Newhoff. 


His tapitylations made with the people of Corſica, on his cleion — 
by his own hand. 85 


An antique figure of the deity of e fine. 


Two phalli, a fibuld, two ES” — and a ſmall eagle; ut 
of mann 6; M. 


Gold . of Maximilian; * a -cbaine ciianibiled. 
A+ groſs of eedar inlaid with mother of pearl. 1: e540 


A ſmall gold watch, —_ " om, ah IL when . of Wales to Cathe- 


* $ 


rine lady. Whipol. : | 
412 nt 


Aira ancient TT German watch, , curiouſly c chaſed i in  flver gilt. 


ff + 6 % #8 


Two Cinch," with flowers, on gold grounds, of Chelſea poxcelaine. 


A red ſnuff-box, with enameled top and bottom; n to Mr. Walpole 
dy Francis earl of Hertforc ; 


A ſquare muff. box of kate zu, bert in TY V 
A round. nuf: bm. of ditto, ſet in gold enameled. i mus actors 

K fall e Cornel. ee e e en 
An agate: cup and ſaucer- 21 


1 IDRIS? 
A ſmall cornelian faucer. 


* * Ef Y? F 4 7 5 
2 


T 
E £35 1182 


Two antique Roman eil. rings, one, with, a pear, the other of of gold. . 
A box in compartments 0 of old Japan. 


A Wan - 
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de Jonghe, 8 of Denbigh. 


5 Brown, and vy her to or: Walpole. bas b 


A ſmall buſt in bronze of a Caligula, with ſilver eyes, This exquiſite 


piece is one of the fineſt things in the collection, and ſhews the great art of 


the ancients. It is evidently a portrait, carefully done, and ſeems. to repre- 


ſent, that emperor at the Tj of his 1 7 It was found with ſome 


„ 


other ſmall bu its at the x yery fuſt d overy. b Hereulancum, which happened 


— waa 


by digging a Wy for the prince Mk lbœuf, who refided many years after- 


wards at Florence, where it was ſold on Misrhsturub. to: France, N being 
purchaſed by fir Horace Mann, was 85 him ſent to Mr. Walpole. | 


A broken patera engraved; : M. nab sds do Heid oupttng . 
A facnficing inſtrument * ſhape of a ſhell. N. > elude = 


A Roman bulla of gold, very rare: bought at Rome of Fi icaroni, who 
wrote his book of La. Bolla. Moro rm this fo bom 516 


% 


A lady's head, miniature, ſetain ane given to ee by Hhbella 


f "= J , a, * '$ 4 N wa ; * 
ng Ee # ik if] 11211 8 II 
04 3 15 1 4 41.3 


A cryſtal ſceptre, ſet in gold Pet TY wich pearls; Rom Sn Ger- 
maine's collection, and gen to Mr. Ty pine by her niece Dy Temple. 


A cup and favcer of Seve china blue ground with whit heads and 
80 4 885 1105 


| feſtoons. — T9 4, - £34 155 3: » TIZ 4 | NA 


* © =» 


A areſf fig box and't tray Por the fiueſt eld vet) Japan: _ - = 
"Fro aud! le ups r Chellea c ET el 20 our and . [gold. 


A magnifcent miſſal, with miniatures by Raphael and his 8 Gt i in 
gold et. and adorned with rubies and turquoiſes ; the fides are of 
cornelian, engraved with ſubjects; the elaſp, a laĩge garnet. This 
precious prayer- book belonged to Claude queen of Fi rance, Wife of Francis I. 
and ſeems to have belonged to the father of Thuanus; vide vol. 1. p- 142, 
of the French edition. It was purchafed by Mr. Walpole from the collection 
of doctor Meade, 1 755. 


A 1 S , 
* © £4 © TL 4% * * 2 1 2 4 
; ; [8 415114 02 4 
4 4. « — 


3 


A e Turkiſh ornament, taken 3 a 8 officer in the laſt war ; 
brought over by Charles: lord Cathicart, and a m him to e lady 


44. 15 


- A 5 
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A round ſnuff-box, enamelled with the ſtories of Joſeph and Potiphar's 
wife, Suſannah and the elders, Lot and his daughters, and a landſcape. 


481 


A gold ſnuff- box, enamelled: at top, a miniature of James I. and within, 


of queen Elizabeth; an onyx at bottom. 


A ſmall ſnuff- box ſet in gold, with a fragment of a fine antique cameo in 


groteſque foliage on fardonyx ; from the Arundelian collection. 
2 needle-caſe, with monkeys, of old Japan, 
Two boxes in compartments, ditto. 
Two ſmall ewers of bronze. M. 


A tea-kettle of Chineſe ſilver, achly chaſed.” 
An agate oval caſket. . | 


Henry VIIIth's dagger, of Turkiſh work ; the 1 blade is of Neel damaſked 
with gold, the caſe and, handle of chalcedonyx, ſet with diamonds and many 
rubies. From the collection of lady Elizabeth Germaine. The ducheſs of 


Portland has ſuch another ſet with jacinths. 


Antique figure of a muſe caſt in filver; ; ſitting: given to Mr. Wal 


pole 


by lord Frederic n from the collection of his father John duke of 


Argyll. fon 
Four ſmall Japan boxes. 


A boy s head modelled in wax on copper, by Abraham Simon. 
A ditto with a bulla, i in Ros glaſs. 


A large amethyſt, ſet coarſely in gold. It belonged to the ſecond biſhop 
of Landaff, and was given by doctor John Ewer biſhop of Landaff, in whoſe 
time it was found, to doctor Frederic Keppel e . W and by 


him to his wife's uncle Mr. Walpole. 


One of the only ſeven mourning rings given at the burial of Charles 


It has the King's head i in miniature; behind, a death's head between the 


* 


* 


* Anno 1764. 


I. 


 Vor. II. | Q — letters 


| Suffolk. 


à rock « behind her, ſky before; ſet in gold. 


night-gown and cap. 


a ſaucer, of Chineſe bronze. 


touches of hiſtoric figures. 
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letters C. R. The motto, Prepared be to follow me. A _—_ to Mr, 
Walpole from lady Murray Elliot. 


An urn, cameo on onyx, We ring for Henrietta Hobart counteſs of 


An urn ſet with dikmonds;! in ring for Arthur Onſlow, ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons. | 


A chimera, antique intaglia, a green ſtone in the ancient bras ſetting. 
A ſmall antique ring with the head of Cybele, all of one piece of gold. 
A gold ring for a child, with a phallus; ditto. 
A boy with his head in a ſcenic maſk, on a red flone; antique, ſet in gold, 
An Egyptian pebble repreſenting exactly the portrait of a woman in profile, 


Two pateras of bronze, engraved. M. 


Ivory covers of a Roman pocket · book. M. 


A f bula, a ſmall votive foot, an agate ornament for a bridle, and ome 
other ſmall bronzes. M. 


An Egyptian pebble, with a luſus nature that + repreſent Voltaire 'in his 


A ſmall head in water-colours of Liotard, without his wn by himſelf; | 
a legacy from Mrs. Delany. | 


3 In the other glaſs caſe: 
A deaf of a water · plant, gracefully tied up into the ſhape of a cup, with 


Two vaſes of Chelſea porcelaine, claret. colour, gol and white, with car- 


Two long Japan boxes. 


r « 
ug min 
n : = 
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Two Roman ſpears, a votive foot and toe. 


A point cravat carved by Gibbons; a preſent from Mr. Groſveno: Bedford. 


An old enamelled watch, given by Mr, Ch. Churchill, junior. 


A ſilver gilt reliquaire and chain; given to Mr. Walpole by George lord 
Edgeumbe. 


An Etruſcan Mars; very barbarous. 
A ſmall Egyptian figure ning, of baſaltes. M. 
A naked man. M. 


The ſeal of archbiſhop Dowdall, laſt popiſh Primate of Ireland; in ſilver: 
from Mr. Briſtow's collection. 


Two cups and a ſaucer of Milan . = 


Two caudle-cups of Chelſea porcelaine, blue with gold figures. 
A Japan pomatum- pot. . 
A ſmall bloodſtone cup ſet in 170 enamelled. 
A ſmall cornelian box ſet in gold. 


A triangular cornelian ſeal, with the heads of the two Fauſtinas and Lu- 
cilla, intaglias; by Chriſtian Reiſin. „ 


A ſilver ſeal, extremely ancient, of Hugh Oneal, 1 king of U Iſter ; brought 
out of Ireland by Mr. William Briſtow, © 


— large ancient gold ring, with a caſtle on it, and within, Un bon An: 
found in the Thames. 


A cornelian ſeal, with half figure of Omphale ; antlons intaglia. M. 


Seal of Richard Clitherol, admiral for the weſt coaſts in the reign of 
Henry V. 


Seal for indulgences of pope Eugenius, 5 
Qqq2 Seal 
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Seal of the corporation of Pool. 


Seal of the fraternity of faint Mary of Hitchin. Theſe fone are of bronze: 
ad ancient: from Mr. Briſtow $ collection. LI | 


A“ ſpoon of Engliſh pebble, with gold handle of foliage. 
A filver bottle for eſſences, that _ into ſeveral diviſions. 
A ſmall buſt of Omplale in bronzss. 
A round flat box of ſilver filigraine. 
A tooth- pick caſe of Egyptian pebble, and a ſmelling-bottle of agate. 


A ſet of beads mounted in ſilver filigraine, taken in Spain i in queen Anne's 
war by captain Galfridus Walpole, brother of ſir Robert. 


A ſeal of the head of ſir Robert Walpole on White cornelian by Natter; 
a preſent from Margaret lady Brown. | | 


A filver popiſh medal mounted in filigraine. 
A cup and ſaucer of Seve porcelaine, blue with white heads, 
A areſing- box and tray of fine old gold Japan. 


A tea-caniſter of ſtraw ; on one ſide Meleager and Atalanta, on the other 
tlie arms of fir Robert Walpole and Catherine Shorter. 


8 Japan dreſſing- box and tray of irregular ſhape. 
: Ditto, octagon, with tray and fix round boxes withio... . 
A Pollux, ſmall fine antique bronze. M. 

A mal Terminus. * 


— thefe ſpooas made egen, was the Grſt who countenanced 
by order of Catherine lady Walpole, as a preſent. the poliſhing of Engliſh pebbles, and gave a fine: 
io queen Caroline, after whoſe death. Mr. W. table of them, which is now at Chiſwick, to her 
met with this and the handle of another in a toy- - ſon.. - 


I r earl 


A round 
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A round white ſauff-box ; on the top, miniature of madame de Sevigné; 


at bottom, the cypher of Rabutin and Sevigne in marcaſites. 


485 


This box, 


with the letter “ in it from madame de Sevigné in the Elyſian fields to Mr. 
Walpole, was ſent to him by madame du Deffand. 


A toothpick-caſe of gold, enamelled with cameos; a preſent from lady 


Diana Beauclerc. 


A gold ſnuff- box, with the ima 


in wax of mad. du Deffand's 19g, 


e 
Tonton, whom ſhe * with this ſnuff-box and her MSS, to Mr. 


Walpole. 


A green and white muff. box of Dreſden Teel. * in gold; a preſent 


from Francis earl of Huntingdon. 


A bloodſtone ſeal ſet in old enamel, given to TOY Walpole by Mrs. Hen- | 
rietta Conway, daughter of Francis lord Conway. 


A ſmelling- bottle of purple * with peacock's feathers in . 


Ditto of Chineſe ſilver. 


A ſmall amber crucifix... 


* Letter written by madame Marie de Vichy, 
marquiſe du Deffand [the lady to whom Mr. W. 
aſterwards dedicated his edition of the Memoires 
de Grammont } in the name of madame de Se- 
vigne from the Elyſian fields to Mr. Walpole, 
after his return from Paris in 1766 : 

« Des champs Eliſces, 
[Point PE ſueceſſion de tems, point de date. ] 


Je connois votre folle paſhan pour moi; votre 


enthouſiaſme pour mes lettres, votre veneration 
pour les lieux que j'ai habites : Jai apris le culte 


que vous m'y avez rendu: j'en ſuis ſi penetree, 


que J ai ſollicits & obtenu la permiſſion de mes 


Souverains de vous venir trouver pour ne vous 


quitter jamais. P'abandonne ſans regret ces 


lieux fortunes ;z je vous prefere à tous ſes habi- 


tans: Jouifſez du plaifir de me voir; ne vous 


Jai ete maitreſſe de choifir Page on je voulois. re- 
paroltre Jai pris celuy de vingt cinq ans pour 
m'afſurer d'etre toujours pour Vous un objet 
agreable: Ne craignez aucun changement ; Ceſt 


un fingulier avantage des ombres z quoique le- 
geres, elles ſont immuables, Jai pris la plus 


petite figure qu'il m'a ets poſſible, pour n'#tre 


jamais ſeparte de Vous, Je veux vous accom- 


pagner par tout, ſur terre, ſur mer, à la ville, 
aux champs ; mais ce que fexige de vous, Ceſt 


de me mener inceſſamment en France, de me 


faire revoir ma patrie, la ville de Paris, et de choi- 
fir pour votre habitation le fauxbourg St. Ger- 
main; c'etoit 1a qu' habitolent mes meilleures 
Amies, C'eſt le ſejour des votres; vous me ferez 
faire connoiſſance avec elles: je ſerai bien aiſe 


de. juger fi elles ſont a de vous, & & d' etre les 
plaignez point que ce ne ſoit qu en peinture; Ceſt Rivales de 
la ſeule exiſtence. que puiſſent avoir les ombres. (ifs | RABUTIN 3 DE SEVIGNE,":- 
H. bad dined at Livri. 


A ſmall. 


dh DESCRIPTION OF 
A ſinall bronze figure. of a woman with a rudder and Neg; ag | 
Model of Fhe Great Duke' 8 diamond „ 5 


In the bo of antique rings: : 

8 Tiberius, no on onyx, of the firſt Greck workmanſhip. 
Cupid driving a car with two butterflies: wor on. cornelian. 
A man's head; alto relievo on onyx. DE 
An Egyptian goddeſs 8 bead on a green ſtone, | M. 

A cock and cornucopia; intaglia on cornelian. 


A bacchante and goat ; fine cameo on Sa ”m to Mr. + Walpole by 
the princeſs de Craon, 


— Germanicus; very fine intagha on eee ich the workman's name 
Epitu, for ar from * — of the i Riccardi at 


Florence ® | e 5 
Head of Jupiter; ditto: from ditto. VV 
A ſcenic maſh; cameo, on onyx. 
Caius, nephew of Auguſtus; ditto. 
bh non; ; intaglia c on ſardonyx. 
A caprice, on White cornelian; intaglia. NI. 
1 : A — 0 intagis 0 on cornelian: "> an from fl Horace Mann, 


S # © Bo? 


* x Cicada; 5 italia on a cornea. 


— 


| OY In- lands Stolcbs celleQion of eres than Mr Walpoles, and a *relinis that prince 
Gravees which have the names of their artiſts, ' younger; but it is imperfect, the lower part 
there is another Germanicus with the name of being broken off directiy from the chin. 


ethe ſame workman 1 It is ways 


#- 


A Syrian 


——_— cw LL __t a nd = 
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A Syrian king; ditto, M. 


Fauſt ina ſenior; ditto. 


Chriſtian inſcription; Vitas lururiam, Homo bone cameo on onyx. 


Matidia; intaglia in a green paſte : a moſt rare head. M. 


The Horatii; intaglia on cornelian: given by fir Robert Walpole to — 
ſon Horatio. ; 


Mercury; intaglia in amethyſt: given to Mr. Walpole by general 
Conway. 


Tupiter Serapis ; altiſimo relievo in blooditone. 


A ram's head; intaglia on cornetian, [End of the rings. 
Old Japan plate of different colours. 


Popiſh beads, bought at the church of ſaint Anthony of Padua. 


Turkiſh beads enamelled with. blue and gold ;. probably for ornaments in 
a proceſſion: : bought at the ſale of monſieur Jukenne,. at Paris, 


A ſmall wooden croſs, curiouſly carved. 


A moſt beautiful filver bell, made for a pope by Benvenuto Cellini. be: 
is covered all over in the higheſt rehevo with antique maſks, flies, graſsho 
pers, and other inſects; the virgin and boy-angels at top, a wreath of A 

at bottom. Nothing can exceed the taſte of the whole deſign, or the deli- 

_ cate and natural repreſentation of the inſects: the wonderful execution makes 

almoſt every thing credible that he ſays of himſelf in his Life. It came out 

of the collection of the marquis of Leonati at Parma, and was bought by the 
marquis of Rockingham, who exchanged it with Mr. Walpole for 0 very 
ſcarce Roman medals of great bronze, amongſt which was an unique me- 


daliuncino of Alexander Severus wah the amphitheatre, 1 in ache higheſt pre- 
ſervation. 


Two Corniſh diamonds, one inclofing green, the other . moſs. 
A bronze altar- pot and a tripod, M. 


4 | Allarge 
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Walpole by lady Mary Coke. 


Correggio's Magdalen copied in crayons by Roſalba. ; 


'A large Goa ſtone, 


A filver box, almoſt i in the ſhape of an egg, engraved, 
A ſmall box of the gold and white Japan. In it are two dates found in a 


jar at Herculaneum ; they are + burnt to a coal, but the ſhapes and rivelled 
. «ſkins are entire. 


A cornelian ſpoon that belonged to Coflim Aly Caun. - 
i amber toothpick-caſe. 85 
A tortoiſeſhell ſnuff. box, the top p repreſent F jewiſh lace ; given to Mr. 


A round dor, and an 1 ate 4 


Pictures and Bronzes ; in other parts of the Tribune. | 


Side oppoſite to the door: a 


A dealing by Mr. Bentley, repreſenting two 2508 Wi in a church looking at 
*the tombs of Abelard and Eloiſa, from theſe lines of Pope, 


ever chante t wand'ring lovers brings 
-To Paraclete s white walls and . luer Jbrings, Sc. 


+ Chriſt _ Mary Magdalen in the garden, in  ater-colours; 3 by Cathierine 
lady Walpole. 


Two lower. pieces ; by Baptiſte Monoyer. 5 


Chriſt laid in the ſepulchre, after the fine iQture of Parmeg = 
Houghton: by Mr. Horace Walpole. mM armeg iano at 


Two more lower. pieces; by Baptiſte Monoyer. 


Madonna and child; by Salſa Ferrata, after Guido, 


Temptation 


STRAWBERRY- HILL . 
Temptation of faint Antony; by Teniers. 


| Story of Celadon and Aſtrea, in water-colours ; by W. Baur. 
= George, i in altiſſimo relievo i in ſilver. 


Frances Howard, the famous counteſs of Eſſex 4 Somerſet; . by Iſaac 
Oliver: from Mr. Weſt's collection. 


Vandyck's head, by himſelf; a ſketch for the duke of Grafton' 8 picture, 


Soldiers at. cards, a curious picture, being painted in the manner of 
Teniers, by Vandyck; from lord Oxford's collection. 


The education of Cyrus, in water - colours. by Judith Builflere, a French 
woman, in 1725: from Caftiglione, 3 in the collection at Houghton, 


A wreath of flowers ; octagon; by Phil. Laura: in the middle, head of 
Roſalba's Tiroleſe girl, by Carlevares, a female ſcholar of Roſalba. 


Cornelius Polemberg, by \ himſelf, oval on _—_ ' MG finiſhed 
like enamel, yet with great” eedom. 


His wife, by ditto; inferior in.freedom a and 8 Thek 1 two from fir 
Robert Walpole” 8 collection. WP 


A beautiful bronze vaſe, taken from the entions * Tl who has 
added fine bas-rehefs of bays: : from the Harleian collection. 


A young gladiator in bronze. irn - ivr 5th 71 
A young Hercules, ditto, with the lion's ſkin on his arm ; fine. M. ; 


An antique ewer of bronze; a greyhound reaching to drink. forms, the 
handle: a preſent from Charles Churchill, eſq. 


A very rare figure of Diana of Epheſus, i in ſerpentine "44 
A green Egyptian figure, one of thoſe found i in the pyramids. 


riqvres aud bronzes on che ſide where the altar i; 


A man and woman ſitting: by Wattegu'; from tix Robert Walpole 8 col- 
lection *. | 


* All the pictures FI were not at Houghton 1 des 
Vor. II. Rrr 5 Thompſon, 
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| - Thompſon, printſeller ; by Riley. 
An oval hunting-piece, by Wyck; from fir Robert Walpole's collection. 


Mary y queen of Scots, whole length-in water-colours 3 by Vertue, from 
the picture at Hatheld. Sg 


A . wth neat z oi a Swiſs a. 
. rural ball; ditto. 
St. Sebaſtian ; ; by Goltzius. 1 
An old woman 8 bead; by Gerard Dow. ; 


Boy J with vines on # monument; from ir Robert Walpole 8 colleRtion-: 8 
by philippo. Laura. 


Chriſt as a pilgrim, and faint Catherine, ned by an — by Tad. 
deo Zucchero. 


A calm ſea with ſhips ; by Samuel Scott. 


The engagement between the Lion and Flizabeth i in the year I 74 51 the 
| young pretender was on board the latter: by ditto. 


The Florentine thark in 1 bronze, | 
bo ſmall bronze vaſe, with a facrifice to "TON 


A karger, ditto. Theſe two. gem Dr. Meade's eellegton. 
A bronze bull. 


Egyptian hieroglhyphic hand : bronze. 
A dans; ditto. NM. 


i 


Pictures and bronzes on the fide oppolite to the altar: 
oY lan n 3 by Caſtiglione. 


Two more flower- pieces; by Baptiſte Monoyer, 


_y en 
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Two larger; by young Baptiſte, 


Charlotte de la Tremouille, grand- daughter of William the great prince 
of Orange, and wife of James Stanley earl of Derby, who was beheaded in 


the civil war: ſhe defended Latham-houſe for ſeveral weeks againſt the re- 
publicans. 


The virgin and child, with other ſaints ; a a capital drawing by Parmegiano. 


Ulyſſes diſcovering Achilles among the daughters of Lycomedes; by Wer- 
mer, in water- colours, after Nicolo Pouſſin. The architecture is moſt beau- 
tiful, and in the roof Pouſſin has judiciouſly introduced an ancient bas- 
relief with The judgment of Paris, as connected with the ſtory of Achilles. 


Madame Suarez, a Florentine beauty; in eee, by Roſalba. 


Madame de Sevigne, when a young widow. 


Madame de Grignan. Theſe two are ovals on copper, by Müntz. 


A woman nn a pig to be ſacrificed; bronze. M. 


A lamp with a ſatyr 8 head; ditto: copied from the antique. : 


An antique lamp, of bronze, with a face, 


Sketch of the head of Roger Palmer earl of Caſtlemaine, buband of the 
ducheſs of Cleveland; by ſir Godfrey Kneller, —__ 


Chriſt depoſited in the ſepulchre : by Mola, after Raphael, 


Chriſt praying in the garden; by Fees Laura : : from the collefion of 
monſieur Julienne. | 


Margaret Cecil lady 8 in crayons 3 ; dy Rofalba 


Madame de la Fayette, on copper; ; by Müntz. 
| Lady Mary Coke *, in wax; 80 Goſſet. 


Raphael's Jonas, i in ivory. 0 ; 


. 


* Lady Mary 'Campbell, fourth daughter of Leiceſter. This was the ws to how Mr. W W. 


John duke of Argyll and Greenwich, widow of dedicated che Caſtle of Otranto, 
Edward lord ts * ſon of Thomas earl of | 


Rrr 2 A beau- 


49 ADRESCREPTION or 


A beautiful lamp, in the ſhape of a foot, Cupid fallen aſleep over the 
flame ; antique bronze with filver ornaments : it was found in the temple. of 


Cupid; is publiſhed by | PTS and was bou cht at the ſale of oy Fare 


ln collection. 
Another bronze kak.” 


ane * bronaes on * . 2 
Ahddksge; | 5 Müntz. © 

. 1 after Rubens. 
Two flower pieces; y by young Baptiſte: | 


'A Dutch —__ MT a boor's r b from fi Robert t Walpole's coller- 
tion. 7 f, 


* 
*; * 
if is 


The 3 UW ee on copper; eee. _ altar- 
piece which he executed at INE 


A farm-yard'; ett netueds. OE ts. Ta 
Young Hercules with the ſerpents ; T Apaibal Caracei., 3 


0 13 20 DAE 


41 


St. George; painted by Gioſeppe d Arpino on lapis 8 


Sir Godfrey Keller, when young; by himſelf: | great ſpirit, Theſe four 
laſt from fir Robert Walpole" 8 collection. 5 


A Reman emperor in bronze, as an idol, with thunderbolt and cadu- 
ceus. M. 5555 1 


Two Roman 1 * bronze 3. one Chriſtian, - of the 1 empi re. 
Sir Peter Lely, i in crayons 3 ;. by himſelf. - 


Rubens, TN wife and child, in water-colours, * B. Fg * the ori- 
ginal at Blenheim. 


A battle, in black aud gold. exquiltey touched by © Callot : doe at 
Th Mrs. N 8 fale. 


T4 WE 2 


The 
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The virgin and child in the clouds, the city of — beneath; by 

Goupy, 115 Annibal Caracci. 

A drunken boor ; by Brauwer, 

Head of an abbe 3 by Teniers : from the collection of monſieur Hareng, 
Buſt of an emperor, in black marble. 
A bagpiper ; ; bronze. M. 

3 ſacrificing prieſt ; ditto, M. 


N. B. All tlie be brones, lamps, Sc. Pans on brackets under the Ate 


1 1 PA 8 8 A GE, 


— 


Over t the entrance of which i is an owl in cut paper, by Bermingham, 


An Indian bottle and pipe, mapgented with gold and pearls ; brought | 
from Bengal by Henry Churchill, eq. in 1776. 


A flower in paper moſaics, by Miſs Jennings.. 


A head in profile of Robert: Vere earl of Oxford and duke of org, fa- 
vourite of Richard II. from Mr. Scott's collection. Js 


Mary ducheſs of . daughter of George Villiers duke of Buckss 
ſmall whole length from Vandyck. 


Head, of Fi iamingo the ſculptor, holding an 10 y group of Nr. 

| Drawing of a concert, by captain Laroon. 3 
| View of the cathedral of Glouceſter, by Samuel Lyſons, eig 1 78 1 

; View 5&f Windfor-caftle, by lady Diana Spencer, ducheſ of Bedford. 
Print of monfieur le duc de Ni ivernois. SRL * | 

A foens | in act W of the i Myer ee by Well, 


% * {4 „ , 9 i ob 
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2 DESCRIPTION o! 
| Im SMALL CLOSE wi wc 
JENUS and Cupid in ivory, finely drawn and executed, but in the Flemiſh 
i 3.A preſent from Mr. N the GERT, . 
An! ivory comb, ſent by pope Grego 
1 955 1 land collection. 1 1 * Bt. BN * | YI 2 N e 5 3 N 
h 5 ders arg % Wh 1: 
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* of Loud XII. Theſe two heads from the collection of che count de 
Caylus. | 


A nautilus mounted in ſilver gilt, with ſatyrs and the arms of Paſton. 


A cryſtal tankard and cover, mounted in ſilver gilt. Theſe two pieces 
| belonged to the laſt earl of Yarmouth. | 


Four old blue and white china bottles. 


Two bas-reliefs of boys in wax on glaſs, deſigned and modelled by lady 


Diana Beauclerc, fiſter of George duke of Marlborough. On the back are 
Written theſe —_ : 


Tho tafte and grace thro" all my limbs you ſee, 
And nature breathes her ſoft fimhlicity, 
Me nor Praxiteles nor Phidias form'd ; | 
Tas Beauclerc's art the ſweet creation warm 'd, 
From Marlbro' ſnrung.— M in one heav'n-born race 
* Ti attemfier'd rays of the ſame genius trace; 
As big with meteors from one cloud dear 
W rhunder and keen lightning” e H. W. 


on one de of the 4 a fine whole lengch by Vandyck, of 22 


Smith, wife of Thomas Carye, groom of the bedchamber to- Charles I. 


From the Wharton collection, afterwards in that of fir Robert Walpole. 


on the other ſide, Philip Herbert earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 


(with a view of old Wilton) whole length; by Mytens.. - 


On one fide of the bed, a whole length of Henry Vere carl 90 . 


in his robes. He was made knight of the bath at be creation of Hear 

prince of Wales, and died in Flanders in 1625. #9 nat Loft 
On the other ſide, Robert Walpole, ſecond « carl of Dales whole length, 
in robes of the ons _y Nantes 


Af. 
n * ſide oppoſite to the bed: 


WR: 


Grammont] 


F Tances, TRA of Richard Fan 88, eſq. [the mademoiſelle Jennings of . 
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en firſt married to George Hamilton, and aſterwards to Richard 
Talbot duke of Tyrconnel: copy 1 — AY the — at lord 
Spencers. 8. 


1. *, * 4 w 1 * R > I ; 7 , | > - g 1 „ 1 > 1 . . * 
94 1 . D. | #143 (+ 4 
5 0 : , #3 


tis 


| Two views of Venice; ; by Marieſki 6 . 
A fine landſcape with cattle ; by Gaſpar Pouſſa. ; Had 


The ducheſle de la Valiere, miſteaſs of Louis XIV. nem: by the ducheſ 
dowager of Portland. - | 


Mademoiſelle Hamilton, comteſſ 25 Grammoat; ; copy after ar. by 
Eckardt. 


Ninon L'Enclos, the als tal FO of her ; given by herſelf to the 
counteſs of Sandwich, daughter of Wilmot earl of e and by her 
grandſon John earl of Sandwich to Mr. W alpole. 


Richard I. priſoner to the archduke of Auſtria ; ; highly fniſhed by Wert. 


The preſentation in the temple ; . its companion : by Rembrandt 


Over the doors, whieh were designed by Nr. Chute, + and have > medallions 
of Louis XIV. and Charles: V. in bronze, => N 


Madame de 888 and Hortenſe Mancini hel of Mazarin. the 


latter a copy from Carlo Maratti, at the duke of St. Alban's. 


A falt 2 cabinet 1 4 1 of Seve chins, blue and white with co- 


I > £0 


74 


on the window fide: : ro 


| 
# 


* Lions looking-glaſs in a ciok ebony, i rams; ; and two bronze a Arms with 
ba © for candles, a 


10 Over the glass, — portrait of {Catherine of W e that was 
ſent from Portugal previous to her marriage with Cbarles II. and from which 
Faithorne ſeraped his ar 3 8 | Rm fram Richard Bull, el. 


, Theſe two pictures were bought of a very had diva echo od cl! then had never been 
+ all weep aver Fo _ 5 11 75 2 = taken out of thgir old black frames. 


E « 20: in 2115 | 65“ K 
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A table of Saracen moſaic, ſent to Mr. Walpole from Rome by fir Wil- 
lam Hamilton, mounted on an ebony frame, with two ebony ſtands. 


An ewer and two beakers, of Roman fayence ; a preſent to Mr. Walpole 


from miſs Speed, afterwards married to the comte de Virri, miniſter from 
Turin. | 


A ſmall table with a landdpe 9 Seve corcelaine, mounted i in old japan; 'F 
a legacy to Mr, Walpole from Mary lady Hervey. 


In the window, two china porcelaine ſtools. 


Richard Wellborn, maſter of requeſts temp. 8 VIII. He was de- 


ſcended from a younger ſon of Simon de Montford earl of Leiceſter, on 
whoſe death, to ſecure himſelf, he changed his name to o Wellborn : 


a pre- 
ſent from the carl of Exeter, 


Sir Nicholas Carew, knight of * garter and maſter of the horſe to 
Henry VIII. in whoſe reign he was beheaded : copied by Milbourn from 
the original oy Holbein, at ' Beddington 3 inn Surrey. 


Sir John Perrot, lord deputy of Ireland in the time af queen Elizabeth ; 


in black and white chalk, by Chambars, from the original. at ir Herbert 
Perrot Packington' 8. 


The original ſketch of the Beggar's "REP Walker, as Macheath; miſs 
Fenton, afterwards ducheſs of Bolton, as Polly ; Hippiſley, as Peach'em ; - 
Hall, as Lockit : on one fide in a box, fir Thomas Robinſon, very tall and 
lean; fir Robert Fagg, a famous horſe-racer, fat, with ſhort grey hair; by 
Hogarth. Bought at the fale of John Rich, the well-known harlequin, and 


maſter of the theatres i in Lincoln” s-inn-fields and Covent-garden, for whom 
the picture was pain te. 8 


% 
20 


Van Helmont, the chymiſt; b 5 Mints from a thi original by fir 
Peter Lely, at the earl of Hertford's at Ragley. 


Lady Henrietta Berkeley, fiſter-in-law and miſtreſs of Ford lord Grey 
in the reign of Charles II. Bought at lady. Suffolk's ſale. 


Mary princeſs of Orange, daughter of king Charles i. given to o Mr. Wal- 
pole by the prince of Monaco. 


Wot 3 - . A 
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(Rehearſal of an opera, with caricatures of the onddcips! performers : Ni- 
colini ſtands in front, Mrs. Toft is at the harpſichord, Margarita is entering 


in black *. Bought at the ſale of John duke of Argyll, who bought it at 


175 of Charles Stanhope, eſq. By Sebaſtian Ricci : : the landſeape in it by 
arco Ricci. 


Henry VII. a moſt capital portrait on board, and incompar able for the 
truth of nature, expreſſion and chiaro ſcuro. The character and thought in 
the countenance, and its exact conformity with the buſt by Torreggiani in 
the Star-chamber, make it unqueſtionably a portrait for which the king 
fat; and yet the knowledge of light and ſhade, not poſſeſſed even by Hol- 


bein, makes it probable that this picture was retouched by Rubens, of whoſe 
colourin, g it is wo rthy and reſembles. 


A table painted by lady Anne Fitzpatrick, daughter of the earl of Oſſory. 


In the bow windows are ten coats of arms in painted glaſs, by Peckitt of 
Vork, with the principal matches of the family of Walpole. 


The ceiling was copied from one at the Vine in Hampſhire. 


Curioſities in the 7 cloſet 3 in the great bedchamber : a 


? A a ſaver of Raphael fayence, ſtory of 'The prodigal ſon. 
Wb large dich, ditto, ſtory of Abſalom, 
One ditto, ſuller; ſtory of Jael and Siſera. 
A large plate, ditto, Feaſt of the gods. 
- One ſmaller, Chriſt walking on the water. 
One ditto, cu pids i in relievo, ribbed border. 
Ditto, Apollo and Marſyas, ſcolloped border. 
Two ſmall ditto, with landſcapes and buildings. 


15 The gentleman in blue, with a patch e on one accounts of Mrs, Toft and the Margarita in the | 


eye, fitting by the Margarita, is fir Robert Rich, 5th vol. of fir Jobs Hawkins's Hiſtory of Muſic. 
Father of Elzabeth lady Lyttelton. See curious 
Two 
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Two ditto, twelve ſquare, very coarſe. 


Two ten ſquare diſhes of the old dragon china. 


A fine filver trunk to hold perfumes, with bas-reliefs: ths top "WER Ra- 
phael's Judgment of Paris; the work of Benvenuto Cellini. Bought out of 
the Great Duke's wardrobe ; ; a preſent from fir Horace Mann. 


A Chineſe ſteelyard. 


An amber ſtanding cup and cover, from Mrs. Kennon' s collection. 


A bottle of purple g laſs * This and all the following articles marked 


wn an aſteriſm, were 2 at the ſale of count Caylus at Paris. 


Seven boxes of the old gold and white japan, with ſmaller boxes of the 


ſame within, 


A ſilver gilt plate in relievo; the meeting of Charles V. and Francis I. 
A preſent from ſir William Hamilton. 


A pair of ow worn W — James the ark: bought out of Thoreſhy A 


muſeum. 


The wedding 3 of Mrs, en, 1 of the celebrate John 
Hampden, 5 = 


An agate a Si the arms af Mr. Gray the poet, and a Goa ſtone z 


given to Mr. Walpole by doctor Browne and Mr. W. Maſon, Mr. Gray's 
executors. 2, | 


carved bottle fot perfumes, mounted i in blyer ; Indian. 
A bronze perfume pot. \ 


A clouded ewer of poliſhed earth, * 
An ewer of Villeroy ware. 


Three packs of Florentine cards, for playing at Minchiati and 5 


Rubens' s child, in biſcuit china of N ancy. 


Three French ſnuff-boxes mounted in .gold, ah 
5 8 fs 2 OS Small 
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Small ivory box, containing a ſuite of prints repreſenting medals on the 
victories in the war at the end of the reign of George II. 


A ſnuff- box with views of Spa; given by miſs Churchill 
Two eriamel plates, preſents from Caroline lady Greenwich. 


A filver gilt apoſtle-ſpoon. Addiſon, ; in the Drummer, mentions apoſtle- 
ſpoons; and ſo do Beaumont and Fletcher in one of their plays. It was an 
ancient faſhion to have a little figure at the end of a ſpoon's banale, as. this: 
has. Tt \ was a rind from the reverend Mr. W. Cole. 


_- 6 L 
»--42. 4 ” v. # " - 
* ; — 4 
A J * * . 4 ; 
— F 8 * * © 4 4 * 1 2 y 
; : X 2 £4 f 4 SA” .* „ 7 . 3 * F . 4 
© -- # « * # : 4 54 =" — 41 141 a b N £5 1 — 
8 4 1 * 4 


wW 3 we 


A Wan 3 of A man, 1 the head. of 10 | Robert ; Walpole 
added by Nattier. 


Small octagon diſh. of old china with figures.” 4-0 


ni ineteen draftſmen of box, with heads of German biitees L450 princeſſes; 
A preſent from Charles duke of Richraonc Sun Nui 20701 1 


| Fourteen more, bought at Mr. 1 8 . 0 1 


T0 vaſes of blue china mounted i in or müiflunnmnm 24 


* * 
q \ * 4 4 * — 


A blue and white plate with the brown edge, fee china. 


Q F 94 4 LY 3&1 FT x » 


Wy ſmaller with dragdns; without the border... b od cwnls7/ Adio 


-_- 


Two octagons of blue and white with figures, pierced. | 


£ 22 7 "= 4 ki & #8 CS SLY Gy £3 
e 1 21 4 a © & — ; 0 Fo _ 4.4 4 „ * 942 
* . 


Two hexagon faucers, Tito, Walt wet. © 2 


A box with ancient round trenchers, with ſriptaral n mottos ; a preſent 
from the reverend Mr. W. Cole. © 03162 bet | [1 | 


- 


A German pitcher and cover, with bas-teliefs' Wang 
Two plates of Chantilly china, of different bees. 00 


A tea- pot of the old red japan ware. 
Another red and black, of china. i hola ce hu ang 09 
| A Turkiſh 


* * - 3 
7 (fe F 17 gs 8 
«7 $4 4 3344 *%# 
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A Turkiſh mug, with een 
An earthen pot, Indian. 
1 blue and lee earthen barrel, with handles.“ 
A drinking - veſſel of black earth, with ditto.“ 
A ſaltcellar of old fayence ſupported by dolphins. 


* 


To blue And white diſhes and ſeven plates of old china ; 2 legacy, from, 
Mrs. Henrietta Conway, ſiſter of F rancis 1 of Hertford. 


Two, old blue and white water-plates. 


A copper diſh with a foot, enamelled with the y- af: Abraham ind 
Melchizedee ; a preſent from George William Hervey earl of Briſtol. N 


A baſket of Seve china, blue, gold and white. | | 5 
A Staffordſhire Etruſcan vaſe. FF not . 4125 2 
Ablue vaſe of antique Roman glaſs with a boy” 5 head. _ - 

Four water-plates of old coloured china. | 
An urn and wer of Volterra NE. 


Two. ewers of ancient glafs.* . 3 eee 0 


2 blue and white ſquare pot Gr flowers, 1 old 1 


_ tit *. — 
_ — 4 
y — 
— - « SR: pars 8 
— .. na fe 


I ſpeculum of kennel-coal, in a leathern caſe. It is curious for Having 
ben uſed to deceiye the mob by Dr. Dee; the con jurer, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. It was in the collection of the Mordaunts earls of Peterborough, 
in whoſe catalogue it is called. the black. fone into which. Dr. Dee uſed io cal! 

his ſpirits. From the Mordaunts it paſſed to lady Elizabeth Germaine, and 1 


from her to John: laſt duke of Argyll, whoſe only lord feiere . | 
Save it to Mr. Walpole.” 7780 


* ab * P ; 
Tr r — ak 1 5 . — —-⅜ . 
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? R 


A mall buſt in 3 Ng N ala. Pouſſin- 8 vide. deautifally, favple 
and natural, by Fiamingo, amicitiæ cauſa; from monſ. Mariette's collection. 
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Two ſqants flower-tubs of Wedgwodd's Ware, painted With antique ca- 
meos and maſks in blue, from deſigns of lady Diana Beauclerc. ”. 


The ſpurs worn by king William at. the battle of the Boyne, wi wie in 
an Iriſh 3 and given to the late earl of Hartourt whett tord Hieutenant, 
and by the preſent earl to Mr. W. in 2 red leather box lined wth: green 


velvet. 


' + 1 E Fg hy a 


A tortoiſeſhell caſe audded with ee in . Van Tromp » uſed to carry 
his pipes $0 ſa: a preſent krom Mir, kkarilton. 


Two i ivory e el, engraved; they belonged t bs H. Herbert earl of 
Pembroke, and have his creſt a wyvern holding a bloody hand, ard the bear 
rod, ſtaff for his third wife, the famous Mary, filter of ſir Philip Sid- 


ney; ; and: an ancient ivory buſk, engraved with French devices aud mottoes: 
all three from the collection of Mr. Goſtling at Canterbury. 


"% : 
$3.5 99e 10 15% & SS % 


Twelve Gree deſſert-plates, Dae with the hiſtory of 3 rodigal fon, 
They belonged to lord chancellor Clarendoti, aiit- Kea, to His great 
grand-daughter the celebrated ecke e of erer. and were purchaſc 4 
at the duke's auction. | 
e936 - TOIEV? 17; 


A ſauff-box beautifully W * in 1 all! white with 3 — 


Etruſcan vaſes, beſpoken at Naples, and given by fir William Hamilton. 


A ſmall tray of red japan. 


An ancient German wooden n I carved with religious figures 
and mottoes. 5 — 


N vaſe of rock ep. Sd Van battle, untthithea;” bing been 
Ser in the workmanſhip, with a ſilver gilt foot; bought out t of the Great 
Duke” 8 wardrobe by ſir Horace Mann, and ſent to Mr, W. 


An ebony cabinet, ornamented with or moulu, lapis . ARS pieces 
of ancient enamel, bas-reliefs of Wedgwood, and nine capital drawings of a 
ges, girl and beautiful children by lady Diana Beauclerc, with other draw- 
by her; and with/ſtrawberries and Mr, Walpole” arms and creſt. Tho 
| deg of the cabinet by Mr E. * in e 1512 $9. val 


— ——— — — W GOA .... ˙ DN INOS 
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Be” 


A ſnuff-box of red and white plaiſter, from the Piſcine mirabili at Rome; ; 
a preſent from miſs Campbell. 


A ſnuff. box with moſaic pigeons, from the e; 3:6 preſent. from her 
royal highneſs the ducheſs of Glouceſter. 


A large black ſtone baſon, made from the quarry with which the duke of 


Argyll's houſe at Inverary is built, and which 1s ſoft when firſt cut; given 


by Mr. Pinkerton. 


In the cloſet-· window is a head of queen Elizabeth i in n painted gab, and 
another pane with men 2 2 8 at cards, very old. 


o THE BACK STAIRS. 


Lig F YO marchioneſs of Dorſet, daughter of William cart 
of Arundel, and firſt wife of Henry Grey, afterwards duke of Suffolk, from 


whom ſhe was divorced to make room for his' mar riage with lady Frances 


Brandon, daughter of Mary queen of France and Charles duke of Suffolk. 
A . piece of Rill Ls by Adrian Van Utrecht, 


Tus BEAUC LERC CLOSET 
FF a hexagon, built in 1 776, and deſigned by Mr. Eſſex, architect, of Com 


bridge, who drew the ceiling, door, window, and ſurbaſe. In the win 


dow is a lion and two fleurs de lys, royally crowned, ancient, but repaired 


and ornamented by Price; and, being bearings in the royal arms, ſerve for 
Beauclerc. The cloſet is hung with Indian blue damaſk, and was built on 


Purpoſe to receive ſeven incomparable. drawings of lady Diana Beauclere for 


Mr. Walpole's tragedy of The Myſterious Mother. The beauty and grace 


of the figures and of the children are inimitable; the expreſſion of the paſ- 
ſions moſt maſterly, particularly in the, devotion, of the counteſs with the 


porter, of Benedict in the ſcene with Martin, and the tenderneſs, deſpair, 


and reſolution of the counteſs in the laſt ſoene; in which is a new ſtroke of 
double paſſion in Edmund; whoſe right. hand is clenched and ready to ſtrike 
with anger, the left hand relents. In the ſcene of the children, ſame are 
evidently vulgar, the others children of rank; and the firſt child, that pre- 
tends to look down and does leer upwards, is charming. Only two ſcenes 
4 | 8 are 
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are repreſented, in all the ſeven, and yet all are varied; and the ground! in 
the firſt, by a very uncommon effect, evidently deſcends and riſes again. 
Theſe ſublime drawings, the firſt hiſtories ſhe ever attempted, were all con- 
ceived and executed in a fortnight. Other pictures: in this nee are, 


g Lady Diana Beayclerc, by Pohl, after fir J. Reynolds. . 


Tf , 2&4.) * 


Charles Lenox, third duke of Richmond, profile, LY Milbourn after 


Romney. X 003192) 


Count Schewallow, favourite of the- czarina Elizabeth, whoſe image ho 
1 holds. This worthy man, who enjoyed abſolute: power for twelve years, 
| never did an injury or made an enemy. Painted at Paris 1 in 177 5. 


Two young women and a boy, A drawing 2» in a round, by lady Diana 
OO © | | 


Four fronts of a gothic houſe, deſigned by Mr. John Chute for Mr, An- 
: drews, and built at Spinchill near Donnington-eaftle, Berkſhire.” 


GH __ KEN 


To capital drawings by: Paulo Panini; bought at Mariette's apo! 


A view of the fictitious monument deſigned and erected by general H. 8. 
5 Conway, near the Thames, at his ſeat at Park- -place near Henley : : and 


A view of the leſſer arch, deſig ned. and erected by has ſame, at ditto ; 


with a {mall e 5 _ general dark. "Fw two by Paul ny 
in 1781. 5 . | 


| Alle theſe: pictures have black and gol frames, 


7 19] CL 


"Two arms, for candles, of or moulu; f in the e forin of lies, from Paris. 


7 


ros black and gold triangular ſtands, aten Th ] as oe 
A tea-ſeryice.« of old blue and white porcelaine, 2 4 
A tea-cheſt '6f 'Chiy' $ ware, painted with looſe feathers 


oy 0 1 4 _ 4 161 i»; on, # 


3 & head: of Augu us, ne an antique r by RY William 
Hamilton, modciice1 in Wax See Mrs. Ones 1 5 m = + amps R 
in 17 7. £195 1115.20) 5 7 


U . 


. 


7 2 head of f Voltaire, ditto, i its \companioy.. —_ ok 
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A writing- | 
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8 writing-table of Clay' s ware, highly varniſhed : it is black, with | 
blue and white ornaments in a gothic pattern, deſigned by Paul Sandby. ' 
In one of the drawers the play of The Myiterious here to explain the | { [1 
drawings, bound in blue leather and gilt. | 


Four blue Ana ſtools with black and gold frames. 


The book of Pſalms, with 21 inimitable illuminations by Jon Juſto Clo- 
vio, ſcholar of Julio Romano. If any thing can excel the figures, it is the 
execution of the borders, which are of the pureſt antique taſte, and unrivalled 
for the luſtre and harmony of the colours, as well as for the preſervation, 
which is allowed to be more perfect than any of the few works of this ex- 
traordinary maſter. It was painted, as is ſaid on one of the illuminations, 
Principi Andegavenſi, 15 37 3 was afterwards in the Arundelian collection; 
on the diſperſion of which it was purchaſed by the earl of Oxford in 1720, 
who bequeathed it to his _— the Wachen of Portland, at whoſe als 
Mr. Walpole bought it in 1 786. 


The head of Jupiter Serapis, i in baſaltes. The divine 1 and beauty 
of this precious fragment prove the great ideas and conſummate taſte of the 
ancient ſculptors. This buſt was purchaſed, with the celebrated vaſe, from 
the Barberini collection at Rome, by ſir William Hamilton; and was ſold 


with the vaſe to the ducheſs of Portland, and 9 on her grace s death was 
bought by Mr. Walpole. 1 | 


A locket with hair of Mary Tudor, « queen of France ; 2 whoſe tomb was 
ee in 1784; a preſent from miſs Fauquier. 


of very ſmall cryſtal watch ; a preſent from general 1 
General Moncke, by _ ö 


* 


Tu ROUND BEDCHAMBER, Two Pan or Srauus. . 
UE inſide of a . a ; wow good, Flemiſh picture on MI ; a ren 
to Mr. Walpole f from doctor Meyrick at Ile worth. | 


Henrietta Hobart counteſs of Suffolk, fitting! 3 a view of her 3 at 
Vox. II. 8 0 9 * tt _ Marble- 
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by Jarvis.” "It was Mr. Pope's! dy Saffblic 
boughe i aut Mrs. Marcha Blount's fale, and gave it to Mr: Walpole. | bers . 


: pe OG 114 #3 847 E Of 


1 8  Ogleby, the poet, in his ſhirt 3 fine, by Tyllers .fnom, fix Be Walpole! . 


/ 
N * 2 +7 3 bY} E 2 * 12 „ N. 'q *. NY”; 13 VL . $4 4344 wing A 4 10 1 
Sh * 1 
19 Tillemans, the painter. | | : 
| 5 4 4 ESR | 2 - 
5 65 ; 44 4 LESS 4 : « 
* rs. Barry, 1 85 celebrated . v0 fy pro | ne by + Godfre: Fueller, Sketch 
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Portrait of Oliver Cromwell's mother, cqpi d From th 0 inal. 1 _ 
dinbr60k; giveti by Kd Sandwich,” OGG > the ofiginel at Hin- 


IP 5 BT, (Btu pig 40: mow 8 $ rr nie 
EE, Mrs. Catherine Clive, the — with a muſi et, yon! ated by Daviſn: 
a x preſent from Her brother Mr. Janges — Mrs: 
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| Tas GREAT CLOYSTER. by 
| FRE ou 

| Pot; and Aa » 

| - fine antique ' marble vaſe, on a pedeſtal gs A ore inſeri pon; 3 
boeh & tele of eag Fr ge tg n 1M 

8 | W in AY 2.7 1 90 95 0 EE Soils Wy 0 © 
Eight very. ancient Welch chairs, turned ang four ſtands; bought at the 
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Frances Stuart, ducheſs of Richmond; , oval head. Vide Grammont. 
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Gb ING was probably one of the firſt arts that becsdad to that 


of building houſes, and naturally attended property and individual poſ- . 


ſeſſion. Culinary and afterwards medicinal herbs were the objects of every 


head of a family: it became convenient to have them within reach, without 
ſeeking them at random in woods, in meadows, and on mountains, as often 


as they were wanted. When the earth ceaſed to furniſh ſpontaneoufly all 
theſe Primitive luxuries, and culture became requiſite, ſeparate encloſures for 
rearing herbs grew expedient. Fruits were in the ſame predicament, and 


thoſe molt in uſe, or that demand attention, muſt have entered into and ex- 


tended the domeſtic encloſure. The good man Noah, we are told, planted a 
vineyard, drank of the wine, and was drunken, and every body knows the 
conſequences. Thus we acquired kitchen-gardens, orchards, and vineyards. 
I am apprized that the prototype of all theſe ſorts was the garden of Eden; 
but as that Paradiſe was a good deal larger than any we read of ee 
an; encloſed by the rivers Piſon, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, as every 


that was pleaſant to the ſight and good for foot grew in it, and as two 
oth er trees were likewiſe found: there, of which not a ſlip or ſucker remains, 


it does not belong to the preſent diſcuſſion. After the fall, no man living 
was ſuffered to enter into the garden; and the poverty and neceſſities of our 
firſt anceſtors hardly allowed them'time 7o- .make emprovenents on their eflates 
in imitation of it, ſuppoſing any plan had been preſerued. A cottage and a 


[ip of ground for a _—_—_ and a Nn ſuch as we ſee by the 
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SFZ ON MODERN:GARDENING. 
=_ ide of a common, were in all probability the earlieſt ſeats and gardens: a 
Ot, well and bucket ſucceeded to the Piſon and Euphrates. As ſettlements in- 


creaſed, the orchard and the vineyard followed; and the earlieſt princes of 
| ribes poſſeſſed mu the neceſſaries of a modern farmer. ; 


Matters, we may well believe, remained long in this. fituadion q and though 
3 the generality of mankind form their ideas from the import of words in their 
5 | own age, we have no reaſon to think that for many centuries the term garden 
implied more than a kitchen-garden or orchard. When a Frenchman reads 
ol the garden of Eden, I do not doubt but he concludes it was ſomething ap- 
pProaching to that of Verſailles, with clipt hedges, berceaus, and trellis-work. 
If his devotion humbles him ſo far as to allow that, conſidering who deſigned 
it, there might be a labyrinth full of Æſop's fables, yet he does not conceive 
that four of the largeſt rivers in the world were half ſo magnificent as an 
= hundred fountains full of ſtatues by Girardon. It is thus that the word garden 
has at all times paſſed for whatever was underſtood by that term in different 
countries. But that it meant no more than a kitchen-garden. or orchard *for | 
Ss. ſeveral centuries, is evident from thoſe few deſcriptions that. are preſerved of 
ths: woke e. en of eee . „i dlimet is 0 


8 


* 
, x7 g 7. . pF t 
. FG 


= That of eee in the Odylley, is the 0 reden in the heroic 
ED times. Is there an admirer of Homer who can read his deſcription: without 
rapture; or who does not form to his imagination a ſcene of delights more 
pictureſque than the lardſcapes of Tinian or bas Fernandez? Tren what was. 
_ boaſted Paradiſe with which. 1 "og 


— 


ta 5 "i | . 
To grace Aleinous and bis. happy land + 5 Pops. 


= Why, diveſied of Baabe Greek and renting. poetry, it was a Call 
1 5 * orchard and vine yard, with ſome beds of herbs and two fountains that watered 

2 them, encloſed within a quickſet bedgs. The whole n of this eee 
n, encloſed.—four acres. 
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\ Four acres os the allotted ſpace of ground, 
Fene'd with a green encloſure all around. 
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ON MODERN GARDENING. 
The trees were apples, figs, pomegranates, pears, olives, and vines. 


; Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mould; 
„ I be redd'ning apple ripens into gold. 
Here the blue fig with luſcious juice o'erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows. 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 


And verdant olives flouriſh round the year. 
= # # % $ * * *% * „ 


Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the ane, 


Alcinou? 8 garden was | planted by the poet, ant by him with the fairy 
gift of eternal ſummer, and no doubt an effort of imagination ſurpaſſing any 
thing he had ever ſeen. As he has beſtowed on the ſame happy prince a pa- 
lace with brazen walls and columns of ſilver, he certainly intended that the 
garden ſhould be proportionably magnificent. We are ſure therefore, that as 
late as Homer's age an encloſure of four acres, comprehending orchard, vine- 


yard, and kitchen-garden, was a firetch of IE the World a at that time had 
never beheld. 


| The Uinging gardens of Babylon were a fill greater prodigy. We are not 
acquainted with their diſpoſition or contents ; but as they are ſuppoſed to have 
been formed on terraſſes and the walls of the palace, whither ſoil was conveyed 
on purpoſe, we are very certain of what they were not; I mean they muſt 
have been trifling, of no extent, and a wanton inſtance of expence and labour. 
In other words, they were what ſumptuous gardens have been in all ages till 
the preſent, unnatural, enriched by art, poſſibly with fountains, ſtatues, baluſ- 
trades, and ſurnmer-houſes, and were any AE; but verdant and uur 


From che days of Homer to. thoſe. of Pliny, we. have x no traces to . our 
gueſs to what were the gardens of the intervening ages. When Roman au- 
. whoſe climate inſtilled a with for cool retreats, ſpeak of their enjoyments 
in that kind, they ſigh for grottos, caves, and the refreſhing hollows of moun- 
tains, near irriguous and ſhady founts; or boaſt of their porticos, walks of 
planes, canals, baths, and breezes from the ſea. Their gardens are never men- 
tioned as affording ſhade and ſhelter from the rage of the dog - ſtar. Pliny has 
left us deſcriptions of two of his villas. As ke uſed his Laurentine villa for 

Vox. I. | 'R%® — 


— — — — 


us, 


5% ON MODERN GARDENING: 


his winter retreat, it is not ſurpriſing chat the garden makes no conſiderable 
part of the account. All he ſays of it is, that the geſtatio or place of exerciſe, 
which ſurrounded the garden (the latter conſequently not being: very large), 


was bounded by a hedge of box, and; where that was periſhed, with roſemary ;. 


that there was a walk of vines, :and-that:moſt of het ww were fig and mul- 
"TE the foil n not: rn e ne wan thine: ſores. © MIO, 


Oa his | Tuſcan villa he i is more able, laß garden make E Irene 
part of the deſeription and what was the principal beauty of that pleaſure- 


ground? Exactly What was the admiration of this country about threeſcote 


years ago; box trees cut into monſters, animals, letters, and the names of 


the maſter and the artificer. In an age when architecture diſplayed all its 


grandeur, all its purity, and all its taſte; when aroſe Veſpaſian' 8. amphitheatre, 


the temple « of Peace, Trajan's forum, Domitian' s baths, and Adrian's villa, 25 
ruins and veſtiges of which ſtill excite our aſtoniſhment and curioſity ; 


Roman conſul, a poliſhed emperor 's friend, and a man of elegant Meratüre 
and taſte, delighted in what the mob now ſcarce admire in a college- garden. 


All the ingredients of Pliny's correſponded exactly with thoſe laid out by 
London and Wiſe on Dutch principles. 


He talks of: ſlopes, terraſfes, a 


wilderneſs, ſhrubs methodically trimmed, a marble baſon“, pipes Tpouring 
water, a- caſcade falling into the baſon, rene alternately planted with 
planes, and a ſtraight walk, from whence iſſued others parted « off by hedges of 


box, and apple-trees, with obelilks placed between every two. There wants 


nothing but the embroidery « of a parterre, to make a garden in the reign: of 


Trajan ſerve. for a e of one in that of king William f. 


In one 


debe POIs Pliny, f FER, to have conceived that natural Keregularity might 


” 5 
1 710 #1 


* The Fogliſh 3 deſcribed by: 11 


in the reign of Elizabeth are exact copies of 
thoſe of Pliny. In that at Whitehall was a ſun- 
dial and a jet-Eeau, which on turning a cock 


5 ſpurted out water and ſprinkled the ſpectators. 
In lord Burleigh's at Theobald's were obeliſks, 


pyramids, and circular porticos, with ciſterns of 
lead for bathing. At Hampton- court the garden 


walls were covered with roſemary; a cuſtom, he 
fays, very common in England. At Theobald's 
was a labyrinth alſo; an ingenuity I ſhall men- 


tion preſently to have been frequent, in. that 
age · FT | 
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| oP De. Plot, in his Si hiſtory of Oxford- 
ſhire, p. 380, ſeems to have been a great admirer 
of trees carved into the moſt heterogeneous 


| forms, which he calls topiary works, and quotes 
one Laurembergius for faying that the Englih 
are as expert as moſt nations in that kind of 


ſculpture ; for which Hampton-court was par- 


- ticularly remarkable. The doctor then names 


other gardens that flouriſhed: with animals and 


caſtles, formed arte topiaria, and above all a 
_ wren's neſt that was capacious enough to receive 
a man to fit on a ſcat made within! it for that 
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be a beauty : In opere urbaniſſimo, ſays he, ſubita velut illati ruris imitatio. 


Something like a rural view was contrived amidſt ſo much poliſhed compo- 


ſition. But the idea ſoon - vaniſhed, lineal walks immediately enveloped the 
light ſcene, and names and inſcriptions in box again ſucceeded to compenſate 
for the daring introduction of nature *, | 


In the paintings found at Mascus are a few traces of gardens, as may 
be ſeen in the ſecond volume of the prints. They are ſmall ſquare encloſures 


formed by trellis- work, and eſpaliers t, and regularly ornamented with vaſes, 


fountains and careatides, elegantly ſymmetrical, and proper for the narrow 
ſpaces-allotted to the garden of a houſe in a capital city, From ſuch I would 
not baniſh thoſe playful waters that refreſh a ſultry manſion in town, nor the 


* 
CL LTD: XS 


neat trellis, which preſerves its wooden verdure better than natural greens ex- 
poſed to duſt, Thoſe; treillages in the gardens at Paris, particularly on the 
Boulevard, have a gay and delightful effect. They form light corridores, and 
tranſpicuous arbours through which the ſun-beams play and chequer the ſhade, 


r 
on © 1 


BUD But though Pliny only caught an Ideal 


glimpſe of a poſſibility that nature might be nd 


bad decoration; yet there had been a prince, 


who amidſt all his wildneſs: of extravagant ex- 
- pence. one of, his lighteſt faults) had diſcovered 


real taſte; and had alfo diſcovered two men of 


ſet off the ſtatues, vaſes and ere that marry with their gaudy hotels, and 


domum, in qua haud perinde gemmæ et aurum 
miraculo eſſent, ſolita pridem et luxu vulgata; 


quam arva, et ſtagna, et, in modum ſolitudinum, 


hinc filyz, inde aperta ſpatia, et proſpectus. 
Magiſtris et machinatoribus Severo et Celere, 


; quibus ingenium et audacia erat etiam que na” 


real genius who were capable of executing his tura denegaviſſet per artem tentare. 


weſt daring ideas: and his ideas had anticipated 


the principles of modern gardening, and be- 


ſpoken as accompaniment to the moſt coſtly of 


all palaces ground laid out with alk the free- 
dom of nature. How will my readers be ſur- 


Priſed to hear that Nero himſelf was the prince 
in queſtion Ihe fact is indubitable, f is recorded : 
ol genius and courage to attempt by art even 
what nature had denied. ww b 


by a moſt admired claſſic, and yet has 2075 been 
noticed, till a gentleman U who reads and writes 


Wirh the penetrating obſervation of Tacitus, fur- 


niſhed me with the following quotation from -.. . 
: arras, in which there is a garden exactly reſem- 


bling. theſe pictures of Herculancum. 


book. xv. of the Annals of that maſterly author. 


Taciti Nun. lib. xv. near the middle. Ce- 


terum Nero your el | races 3 extruxitque 


« Beſides, Nero availed himſelf of the ruins pof 
his country, and built a houſe in which gems and 
gold, formerly of uſual and common luxury, 
were not ſo much to be admired as fields and 


lakes; and, as in deſerts, here woods, there open 
ſpaces and proſpe ds. The maſters and de- 


ſigners being Severus and Celer; men poſſeſt 
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95 At Warwick-eaſte i is an ancient ſuit of 
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ſuit the gallant and idle ſociety who paint the walks between their parterres, 


ans redline the fantaftic ſcenes of WEIS and e 


Hun what 1 have ſaid, ry appears KW naturally nt inſenfibly the idea of 
a nnn flid into that which has for fo many ages been peculiarly 
termed a garden, and by our anceſtors in this country diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of a pleaſure- garden. A ſquare piece of ground was originally parted 
off in early ages for the uſe of the family: to exclude cattle, and aſcertain the 


property, it was ſeparated from the fields by a hedge. As pride and deſire of 


privacy inereaſed, the encloſure was dignified by walls; and in climes where 


fruits were not laviſhed by the ripening glow of nature and ſoil; frun-trees * 


were aſſiſted and ſheltered from ſurrounding winds by the like expedient ; 
for the inundation of luxuties which have ſwelled into general neceſſities, 
hate amoſt all — their JIE from the hs e of dein, FG 


When the W of: riakiog neee Sandee cneloſes wth walls was ne 


eſtabliſhed, to the exclafron'of nature and profpet®, pomp and ſolitude com- 


bined to call for ſomething that might enrich and ee the inſipid and un- 


animated partition. Fountains, firſt invented for uſe, which grandeur loves 
to. diſguiſe and throw out of the queſtion, received embelliſhments from coſtly 


marbles, and at laft, to contradict utility, toffed their waſte of waters into air 


in ſpouting columns.” Art, in the hands of rude man, had at firſt been made 


a ſuccedaneum to nature; in the hands of oſtentatious wealth, it became the 


means of oppoſing nature; and the mor it traverſed the march of the latter, 
the more nobility thought its power was demonſtrated, Canals meaſured by 
the line were introduced in lieu of meandering ſtreams, and tertaſſes were 
hoiſted aloft in oppoſition to the facile ſlopes that imperceptibly unite the valley 
to the hill. Baluſtrades defended theſe precipitate and dangerous elevations, 


and flights of ſteps rejoined! them to the ſubjacent flat from which the terraſs 


Had been dug. Vaſes and ſeulpture were added to theſe unneceſfary balconies, 


and ſtatues finiſhed the lifeleſs ſpot with mimic repreſentations of the excluded 


ſons of men. Thus difficulty and expence were the conſtituent parts of thoſe 
fumptuous and ſelfiſſi folitudes; and every improvement that was made, was 
N or a wy, farther” from f nature, The fricks or Das, to wet {be vac, 


„ 


* It was not uncommon, after the circumad- ws recover it it by 3 AR ts of earth t to | 
Oe country had been. — out, to endeavour - peep over the walls of the garden. 
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ON MODERN GARDENING. 525 
not to refreſh the panting ſpeQator, and parterres embroidered in patterns 
hike a petticoat, were but the childiſh endeavours of faſhion and novelty to 
' reconcile greatneſs to what it had ſurfeited on. To crown theſe impotent diſ- 
plays of falſe taſte, the ſheers were applied to the lovely wildneſs of form with 


which nature has diſtinguiſhed each various ſpecies of tree and ſhrub. The 
_ venerable oak, the romantic beech, the uſeful elm, even the aſpiring circuit of 


the lime, the regular round of the cheſnut, and the almoſt moulded orange- 


tree, were corrected by ſuch fantaſtic Aer of ſymmetry. The compaſs 
and ſquare were of more uſe in plantations than the nurſeryman. The mea- 
ſured walk, the quincunx, and the etoile impoſed their unſatisfying ſameneſs 
on every royal and noble garden. Trees were headed, and their ſides pared 
away; many French groves ſeem green cheſts ſet upon poles. Seats of marble, 
arbours and ſummer-houſes, terminated every viſto; and ſymmetry, even 


where the ſpace was too large to permit its uy remarked at one view, Was 


bo eſſential, . as "on obſerved, 


each alley has a . 
And half the de zuſt reflects the other. 


Knots of ok were more defenſibly ſubjeRted to the ſame regularity. Lei- 
ure, as Milton exprefled it, 


In trim gardens took his Pleaſure. 


In the burden of irh de Bien: at Paris, conſiſting of uten aeres, every 


walk is buttoned on each ſide by lines of flower- pots, which fucceed in their 
ſeaſons. When II ſaw it, there were nine thouſand | ra of eee or an 
Marguerite. MY 

We do not preciſely know wat our anceſtors meant by a bower : it way 
probably an arbour; ſometimes it meant the whole frittered encloſure, and in 
one inſtance it certainly included a labyrinth, Rofamond's bower was indiſ- 
putably of that kind, though whether compoſed of walk or hedges we cannot 


determine®, A ſquare and a Wann Habyrinth were ſo e u of a 


ES 8 in a note to his Epitle of Rola- — tat ellirtin, Vide Pref. to 2d edit. 
and, ſays, her labyrinth was buik of vaults un- of Britiſh "Topography, p. xxx. Such vaults 


der ground, arched and walled with brick and might remain to Drayton's time, but did not 


3 as Mr. Gough ovierves, he gives no prove that there had been no ſuperſtructure. 
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94. 1 that in Du Cerceau's ak who lived in the time of 
Charles IX. and Henry III. there is ſcarce a ground-plot without one of each. 
The, enchantment of antique appellations has conſecrated a pleaſing. idea of a 
royal reſidence, of which we now regret the extinction. Havering in the 


Bower, the j Jointure of 29g; water Weed, canverg to us the notion of a 


5 * 


ee ſcene. | 


"Ja Kip s views S; Is ſeats of our 3 and gentry, we Tee the ſame tire 
ſome and returning uniformity. Every houſe is approached by two or three 
gardens, conſiſting perhaps of a gravel-walk and two graſs · plats, or borders of 
flowers. Fach rites above the other by two or three ſteps, and as many walls ; 


and terraſſes; and ſo many iron gates, that we recollect thoſe ancient ro- 


mances, in which every entrance was guarded by nymphs. or dragons... At 
lady Orford' s at Piddletown in Dorſetſhire, there Was, when my brother mar- 


Tied, a double encloſure of thirteen gardens, each I ſuppoſe not much above an 
hundred yards ſquare, with an enfilade of correſpondent gates; and before 
you arrived at theſe, you paſſed a narrow gut between two ſtone terraſſes, that 
roſe above your head, and which were erowned by a line of pyramidal yews. 


A bowling. green was all the lawn e in a hole Rey, a e lake > 
extent of ee. 1 27 | 2751 


x P 


— 


This, like other filly faſhions, which, begun, without meaning, are frequently 


continued with as little, laſted down' to the reign of king William, and fell in 
with the mechanic taſte. of the Dutch. There was a maze in lord Arlington's 
garden, on the ſite where is now the queen s houſe in St. James's park, thus ce- 


lebrated in Latin verſe by Charles Dryden in a volume of his father's Miſcel- 


lanies. Vide Horti Arlingtoniani, vol. i. 290 li. p. 273. 276. 


3 4 ; Nec te pr zteream, tenebris quZ. dives opacis: ; 
ni bas 54 Sylva vires, vento motis peramabilis umbri!“ 


Per quem mille viis errantem Theſea duxit 
Ah nimis iafelix per fila ſequentia, nne 
Securi hic tenero ludunt in gramine amantes, . 
Nec reperire viam curant, ubi lumina Waben „ 
31450 & TO: | Deficiente;dieacceridit 3 ſed longius ipſan ET bon 


Hie ſetum e er conſumere oogen, ee ee e 
7 i on 20 Mr | fg 255. rr 1140 d. 2 3} axM aa Duri 
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Dum ſuper arborecs modulans luſeinia ramos 
Dulce melos iterat, teneroſque invitat amores. 


In the royal garden at Hampton-court, planted -in William's reign, there 
till exiſts, to the delight of ſchool-boys and to the admiration of country 
viſitors, a «Eg of thoſe infipid. i ingenuities. ; 

Yet though theſe and ſuch prepoſterous | inconveniencies piveatled from age 
to age, good ſenſe i in this. country had. perceived the want of ſomething at 
once more grand and more natural. Theſe reflections, and the bounds ſet to 
the waſte made by royal ſpoilers, gave origin to parks. They were contracted 
foreſts, and extended gardens. Hentzner ſays, that according to Rous of 
Warwick the firſt park was that at Woodſtock. If fo, it might be the foun- 
dation of a legend that Henry II. ſecured his miſtreſs in a labyrinth: it was no 
doubt more difficult to fand her in a park than in a palace, when the intricacy 
of the woods and various lodges buried 1 in covert might conceal. her actual ha- 
bitation. | 


Ie; is more extraordinary, that having ſo long ago ſtumbled on the principle 
of modern gardening, we ſhould have perſiſted in retaining its reverſe, ſymme- 
trical and unnatural gardens. That parks were rare in other countries, 
Hentzner, who travelled over great part of Europe, leads us to ſuppoſe, by 
obſerving that they were common in England. In France they retain the 
name, but nothing is more different both in compaſs and diſpoſition. Their 

parks are uſually ſquare or oblong encloſures, regularly planted with walks of 
cheſnuts or limes, and generally every large town has one for its public re · 
creation. They are exactly * Burton s court at . college, and rarely 
larger. #4 

One man, one great man we had, on whom nor education nor cuſtom 
could impoſe their prejudices; who, on evil days though fallen, and with 
darkneſs and ſolitude compaſſed round, judged that the miſtaken and fantaſtic 
ornaments he had ſeen in gardens, were: unworthy of- the almighty hand that 
planted the delights of Paradiſe. He ſeems with the prophetic eye of taſte 

[as I have heard taſte well * defined] to have conceived, to have foreſeen. 
modern gardening ; as lord Bacon announced the diſcoveries ſince made by: 


1 * By the great lord 8 who had a gebe taſte hinaſelf in modern. gardening, as he ſhowed: 
by his own villas in Enfield Chace and at Hayes. 


experi- 
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_ experimental philoſophy. The deſcription of Eden is a warmer and mare 
juſt picture of the preſent ſtyle than Claud Lorrain could have painted from 


Hagley or Stourhead. The. rſt lines I ſhall Juots en Stourhead on a 
more n ſeale. 8 


Thro' Eden went a river thee; 
Nor chang'd his courſe, but thro' the ſhaggy hill 
Paſs'd underneath ingulph'd ; for God had thrown 


That mountain as his garden-monnd, bigh rais d 
Upon the rapid cur. 


Hagley ſeems pictured in what follows, 


| "NY di thro veins ; 
th | Of porous earth with kindly thirft 3 as 

1 * Roſe a freſh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water'd the . 


- 


What 'colouring, what freedom. of pencil what landſcape in theſe lines, 


om that ipphles fount the ctiſped "WY A ee e 
- Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of „ 
Wich mary error under pendent ſhades | 
Ran nectar, viſiting each plant, and fed 
Nee erb of Paradiſe, which not nice 22 
1 beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Pour d forth profuſe on hill and dale and plain, 
Both where the morning ſun firſt warmly ſmote 
The open, field, and where the unpierc'd ſhade 
Imbrown'd the noon«tide bow? r8.—T hus 4005 this fe 


4 Ke rural Nur Wm various x wiew. 


- 


we * 


Read this vaſponiag deſcrighion; Paint to your 188 the \ſbbvies that follow: | 
_ contraſt them with the ſavage but reſpectable terror with which the oor 
| Urges the bounds of his Paradiſe, fenced 

— the ee head. | 
Of a ſteep wilderneſs, whoſe hairy ſides | 
With thicket overgrown, groteſque and wild, | 
| Sho 1 1 . Acceſs 
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| Acceſs denied; and over head upgrew 
Inſuperable height of loftieſt ſhade, 
Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching palm, | F 
A ſylvan ſcene, and, as the ranks aſcend, . A C96 8 
Shade above gel a 55 theatre | 
7 Of ſtatelieſt vie w- 


4 then recollect that the 0 of this lane viſion had never ſeen a 
glimpſe of any thing like what he has imagined ; that his favourite ancients 
had dropped not a hint of ſuch divine ſcenery ; and that the conceits in Italian 


gardens, and Theobald's and Nonſuch, were the brighteſt originals that his 


memory could furniſh. His intelleQtual.eye ſaw a nobler plan, ſo little did 
he ſuffer by the loſs of ſight. It ſufficed him to have ſeen the materials with 
which he could work. The vigour of a boundleſs i Imagination told him' how 
a plan might be diſpoſed, that would embelliſh nature, and * art to its 
ue: * che Juſt edn or r imitation of e en c 


It is bes iy chat the concurrent. teſtimony of the age ſhould fre to 


poſterity that the deſcription above quoted was written above half a century 
before the introduction of modern gardening, or our incredulous deſcend- 


ants will defraud the poet of half his glory, by being perſuaded that he 
copied ſome-garden or gardens he had ſeen—ſo minutely do his- ideas corre- 
ſpond with the preſent ſtandard. | But what ſhall we ſay for that i intervening 
half century who taps band that pany and never ene to put it in exe 
: eution?- 125 3 2 3 1 1 


ec} © Now ka us turn to an laid writer, colic to Milton, 4 Fn 1 
how inſipid, how taſteleſs 1 is his account of what he pronounced a perfect 
| en 1 ſpeak not of his ſtyle, which it was not neceſſary for him to ani- 
mate with the colouring and glow of poetry. It is his want of ideas, of 
imagination, of taſte, that I cenſure, when he dictated on a ſubject that is 
capable of all the graces that a knowledge of beautiful nature can beſtow. 
Sir ow * Was anne man; ; | Mons. a ring of. the Hulk 
order. 311 71 eee eee 3 #3 | B 
c 5% 197 104 31 EH 145 

fa Since the PE was ak 1 have found called 1 The riſe _ progreſs of the ak taſt 


Milton praiſed and fir William Temple. cen- in planting, Wine in 3780s | ; 
ſured, on the ſame foundations, in A} MY 1 Jy 1 „ 
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We cannot wonder that fir William declares in favour of patterres, foun- 
tains and ſtatues, as neceſſary to breuk the ſameneſs of large graſs-plats, which 
he thinks have an ill, effect upon the eye, when he acknowledges that he diſ- 
covers fancy in the gardens of Aleinous. Milton ſtudied the ancients with 
equal enthuſiaſm, but no bigotry, and had judgment to diſtinguiſh between 
the want of invention and the beauties of poetry. Compare his Paradiſe with 
Homer's garden, both aſcribed to a celeſtial deſign. For fir William, i it 1s juſt 
to obſerve; that his ideas centred in a fruit-garden. He had the honour 
of giving to his country many delicate fruits, and he thought of little elſe than 
difpofing them to the beſt advantage. Here is the paſſage I propoſed to 
quote; it is long, but I need not make an apology to the reader foremeriain- 
g Noa: why wer u pe mme, 1 on. 
6 4 he belt Srive . a POR is cher a ſquare, or an hin and either 
mots a flat or a deſcent; they have all their beauties, but the beſt I eſteem | 
an oblong upon a deſcefit. The beauty, the air, the view makes amends for 
the expence, which. is very great in finiſhing and ſupporting the terraſs-walks, 
in levelling che june and alle radar rs are . gere ena one 


* 4 5 N "Oe, 


; he pe Fe gelt cats of 3 Eber, 3 a hats or. 3 
was that of Mobr-park in Hertfordſhire, when I knew it about thirty years 
ago. It was made by the counteſs of Bedford, eſteemed among the greateſt | 
_ wits of her time, and celebrated by doctor Donne; and with very great care, 
excellent contrivance, and much coſt ; but greater ſums may be thrown away 
without effect or honour, if there want ſenſe in proportion to money, or if 
uhu be not followed, which 1 take to be the'great rule in this, and perhaps 


| in" Every eng Wie, as far as the conduct not only of on ren bur our g. 
verimnetits.” en ſee how natural that en nnn: 


| "ſeats lune the x Gaiden Lande ao bil: al kinds the 
moſt beautiful and 9 at leaſt in the figure and diſpoſnion, that I have 
ever feen, 1 will deſeribe it for a model to thoſe that meet with ſuch a fitua- 
tion,-and are above the regards of common expence. It lies on the ſide of a 
vill, _ which the houſe. ſtands, but not very ſeep. The aun of the 


* This 8 ee eee 17 e which; at l may not —.— 
5 ch dl ad down by lord Bacon in his 46th Ea 1 
van, 
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houſe, where the beſt rooms and of moſt uſe or pleaſure are, lies upon the 
breadth of the garden; the great parlour opens into the middle of a terraſs 
gravel-walk that lies even with it, and which may lie, as I remember, about 
three hundred paces long, and broad in proportion; the border ſet with 
ſtandard laurels and at large diſtances, which have the beauty of orange-trees 
out of flower and fruit. From this walk are three deſcents by many ſtone 
ſteps, in the middle and at each end, into a very large parterre. This is di- 
vided into quarters by gravel-walks, and adorned with two fountains and 
eight ſlatues in the ſeveral quarters. At the end of the terraſs · walk are two 
ſummer-houſes, and the ſides of the parterre are ranged with two large cloiſ- 
ters open to the garden, upon arches of ſtone, and ending with two other 
ſummer-houſes even with the cloiſters, which are paved with tone, and de- 
ſigned for walks of ſhade, there being none other in the whole parterre. Over 
theſe two cloiſters are two terraſſes covered with lead and fenced with . baluſ- 
ters; and the paſſage into theſe airy walks is out of the two ſummer-houſes 
at the end of the firſt terraſs-walk, The cloiſter facing the ſouth is covered 
with vines, and would have been proper for an orange-houſe, and the other 
for myrtles or other more common greens, and had, I doubt not, been caſt for 
that purpoſe, if 1 piece of reer had been then in as much Ow: as 
it is now. | 


b., Ranma of this parterre is a 'deſcent by ciated 
each ſide of a grotto that lies between them, covered with lead and flat, into 
the lower garden, which is all fruit-trees ranged about the ſeveral quarters of a 
wilderneſs which is very ſhady ; the walks here are all green, the grotto embel- 
lifked with figures of ſhell rock-work, fountains, and water - works. If the 
Hill had not ended with the lower garden, and the wall were not bounded by 
a common way that goes through the park, they might have added a third 
quarter of all greens; but this want is ſupplied by a garden on the other ſide 


the houſe, which is all of that te A wild, bs and adorned with 
| 6 rock-work and fo 
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ſign and build. as ſweet a garden, who had been born in 480 never ſiitred 


ont of Holbourn. R was not peculiar to ſir William Temple to think in 


that manner. How many Frenchmen are there who have ſeen our gardens, 
and till prefer aatural flights of ſteps and ſhady aloiſters coyered with lead | 
Te Notre, the architect of the groves and grottos at Verſailles,” came: hither 


on à miſſion to improve our i taſte,” He planted St. James 3 and Greenwich 
1 Om WIGGLE" his inventor. «5 3% Pn Ilie 262 (8 8 


$4 


1 
11 


To "We Erber juſtice! to Ge Williams T Temple, 1 wil not omit rakes he b ade 


F 


_" ® What I have ſaid of the beſt forms of gardens, is meant only of ſuch as 


are in ſome ſort regular; for there may be other forms wholly irregular, that 
may, for aught I Know, have more beauty than any of the others: but they 
muſt owe it to ſome extraordinary difpoſitions of nature in the feat, on ſome 
great race , fancy or judgment in the contriuvance, which may reduce many 
diſagreeing parts into ſomè figure, which ſhall yet, upon the whole, be very 
agreeable. Something of this I have ſeen. in ſome places, but heard mote of 


it from others, ho have lived much among the Chineſe, a people wWhoſe way 


of thinking ſeems to lie as wide of ours in Europe, as their country does. 

Their greateſt reach of imagination is employed in contriving figures, where 
the beauty ſhall be great and ſtrike the eye, but without any order. or diſpo- 
ſition of parts that ſhall be commonly or eaſily obſerved. And though wWe 
have dardly any notion of this ſSrt of beauty, yet they have a particular word 
tor expreſs it; and where they find it hit their eye at firſt ſight, they ſay the 

ſharawadgi is fine or is admirable, or any ſuch expreſſion of eſteem but I 
ſhould hardly adviſe any of theſe attempts in the figure of gardens among us; 


they are. adventures of too hard achievement for any common hands: and 
though there may be more honour if they ſueceed well, yet there is more 


diſhonour if they fail, and it is twenty to one they will; whereas in mas: 


Ke m3 it is __ to e en enden faults.” N 


Nr * 3 | | nien ac 
Fortunately Km r, a fow es were not + quite ſo timid; or we might | 


Kill be going = and down faire. in the open. | air. 


{ 


1 * tine, we 3 heard leh lady, as fir \ William „ Temple aid; of: "OA 


1 and imitations of nature in the gardens or grounds of the Chineſe. 


The former is certainly true; they are as whimſically irregular as European. 
wn are n uniform * bee bur with regatd to nature, it 


1 5 — | ſeems. 


their d in the wes ork as his majeſty warnen N Nania mow 
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Nertaat as much avoided as in the ſquares and oblongs and ſtraight lines of: our: 


anceſtors. An artificial perpendicular rock ſtarting out of a flat plain, and 


connected with nothing, often pierced through in various places with oval 
hollows, has no more pretenſion to be deemed natural than a lineal terraſs or 
a parterre. The late Mr. Joſeph Spence, who had both taſte and zeal for the 
preſent ſtyle, was ſo perſuaded of the Chineſe: emperor's pleaſure-· ground 
being laid out on principles reſembling ours, that he tranſlated and publiſhed, 
under the name of fir Harry Beaumont, a particular account of that enclo- 
ſure from the collection of the letters of the Jeſuits. I have locked it over, 


and, except a determined irregularity, can find nothing in it that gives me any 


idea of attention being paid to nature. It is of vaſt circumference, and con- 5 


tains 200 palaces, beſides as many contiguous for the eunuchs, all gilt, painted 
and varniſned. There are raiſed hills from 20 to 60 feet high, ſtreams and 


lakes, and one of the latter five miles ro und. Theſe: waters are paſſed by 
bridges, but even their bridges muſt not be ftraight—they ſerpentiſe as much as 
the rivulets, and are ſometimes ſo long as to be furniſhed with reſting · places, 
hows begin and end with triumphal arches. - Methinks a ſtraight canal is as ra- 
tional at leaſt as a meandering bridge. The colonnades undulate in the ſame 
männer. In ſhort, this pretty gaudy ſcene is the work of caprice and whim, 
and, 1 9 we reflect on their buildings, preſents no image but that of un- 
fubſtantial tawdrineſs. Nor is this all. Within this fantaſtic paradiſe is a 
ſquare town, each fide a mile long. Here the eunuchs of the court, to enter- 
tain his imperial majeſty With the buſtte and buſineſs of the capital! in which 
he reſides, but which i it ĩs not of his dignity, ever to fee; act merchants and all 
ſorts of trades, and even defignedly.exerciſe for his royal amuſement every 
art of knavery that is practiſed under his auſpicious government. Methinks 
this 1 is the childiſh ſolace and repoſe of grandeur, not a retirement from affairs 


to the delights of rural life. Here too his majeſty plays at agriculture ; F there 


is a quarter ſet apart for that purpoſe; the eunuchs ſow, reap, and carry in 
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D 5 . The French 8 of late MPED our neſe, and hy 1 25 ad ons Ne ls. 
Ayle in gardens; but chooſing to be fundamental- Anglo-Chinois. I think I have ſhown that this 
' obliged to more remote rivals, they deny us is a blunder, and that the Chineſe have paſſed 


half the merit, or. rather the originality of the in- to one extremity. of abſurdity, as the French and 
vention, by aſcribing the n to the Chi- all 3 had advanced to the other, both be, 
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Having thus cleared my way by aſcertaining what have been the ideas on 
Foyt wag in all ages, as far as we have materials to judge by, it remains to 
ſhow to what degree Mr. ene 

received to Sint R507 ik Ano by 


We i cen erh Nes was, when ce hey A Bonded, But as no 

A generation in an opulent and luxurious country contents itſelf with 
the perfection eſtabliſhed by its anceſtors, more perfect perfection was ſtill 
fought; IOENIRUgy 154 gone 0 till London and Wiſe had ſtocked our 


, coats of arms and mottos, in yew, 


box and holy. Ablurdir could gon farchr, and the tide turned, Bridgman, 


ing eqn eddie: nature: We fr; 
ſite point to fantaſtic harawadgis. 
| nch, indeed, during the faſhionable pa- 
: roxyſm of P lofophy, have ſurpaſſed us, at leaſt 
in meditation on the art. Ihre 
reafiſe of recent date, in which the author, ex- 


 tendinghis vie wo beyond mere lu 


even in the gratification of their expenſive plea- 
ſures, with benevolent prpjects. Ye propoſes to 


them to combine gardening with charity, and to 


make every ftep'vf the walks an act of genero- 


ity and a leflon of morality. Inſtead of adorn- 
points with a heathen temple, a a 
Chineſe pagoda, a Gothic tower, or KQitious 
bridge, he propoſes to them, at the firſt reſting- 


ing favourite 


Pues to erect a ſehonl z 8 little father to found 

an aendemyz xt a third diſtance, a manufacture; 
and at the termination of the park to endow an 
| Hoſpital; Thus, fays he, 
be led to meditate, as he ſaunters, on the different 
ſtages of human life ;; and bath his expence and 
thoughts would march in a progreſſion of pa- 
triotic acts and refleQtions. When he was laying 


out ſo magnificent, charitable, and philoſophie 


an Utopian villa, it would haye colt no more to 
have added à font , +Tenate-houſe, 
and aburying-gromnd.—IMi(mile at duch viſons, 
_ Kill one muſt be glad thit in the whiet of faſhions 
arg waver woken od n in e. "ou 


perufed a grave | 


ury and amuſe- .commend the place and to approve our taſte in 
ment, has endeavoured to piping his countrymen, -| 


the above cited author, he ſaid, 


1 am have—(L for fe are what}—and there a wa- 


the proprictor would 


he elſes but es mokien of * it is to be 
hoped that they too vill, every now and then, 
come into faſhion again. The author I have 
been mentioning reminds me of a French gen- 
tleman, who ſome years ago made me a viſit at 

hill. He was ſo complaiſant as to 


gardens—but in the ſame ſtyle of thinking with 
I do not like 

your imaginary temples and $&jfious termi- 
ene of views: I 3 points of 
| : for inſtance, here 1 


tering · place. at is not ſo eaſy,” I replied; 
s one cannot oblige others to aſſemble at fuck or 
ſuch a ſpot for one's amuſement: however, Lam 


glad you would like à watering- place, for here 
happens to be one; in that oreek of the Thames 


51 inhabitants of the village do actually water 


their horſes: but I doubt whether, if it were 
not convenient to them to do ſo, they would fre- 
quent the ſpot only to enliven my proſpect. 

Such Gallo-Chinois gardens, 1 r will 


TWO be executed. 


2 On the piers of a garden-gate not 4 from 
Paris I obferyet to very coquet ſphinxes. 'Theſe 
lady -monſtershad ſtraw hats y ſmart on 
one Hide of their heads, and filken choaks bar 


kong their tivekss 7 execured in 3 


* 7 7 4 * 


2 the 
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from good ſenſe, or that the nation had been ſtruck and reformed by the ad- 
mirable paper in the Guardian, Ne 173, he baniſhed verdant ſculpture, and did 


not even revert to the ſquare preciſion of the foregoing age. He enlarged his 


plans, diſdained to make every diviſion tally to its oppoſite; and though he 
ſtill adhered much to ſtraight walks with high clipped hedges, they were only 


his great lines; the reſt he diverſified by wilderneſs, and with looſe groves of 


oak, though Nill within ſurrounding hedges. I have obſerved in the garden * 
at Gubbins in Hertfordſhire many detached thoughts that ſtrongly indicate 
the dawn of modern taſte. As his reformation gained footing, he ventured 


| farther, and in the royal garden at Richmond dared to introduce cultivate 


fields, and even morſels of a foreſt appearance, by the ſides of thoſe endleſs 


and tireſome walks, that ſtretched out of one into another without inter- 
miſſion. But this was not till other 1 innovators had broken lavie too from rigid 


Damp. 


But che 9 an Si hadg fins to all that 1. followed, was a believe 


the firſt thought was Bridgman's) the deſtruction of walls for boundaries, and 


the invention of foſles—an attempt then deemed ſo aſtoniſhing, that the 


common people called them Ha! Ha's! to d das 8 ph at 1 5 


a en ane waperegived: Sherk to their walk, | 


One abs; firſt edi nat al Sad ſtyle, was 


my father's at Houghton. It was laid out by Mr. Eyre, an imitator of Bridg- 
man. It contains three-and-twenty e then reckoned a  conkderadl 


"Js 


I jy a ak 1 the — lep, for theſe reaſons : No 8 was _ 


ſimple enchantment made, than levelling, mowing and rolling, followed. The 


contiguous ground of the park without the ſunk fence was to be harmoniſed 
with the lawu within; and the garden in its turn was 46 be ſet free from its 
prim regularity, that it might aſſort with the wilder country. without, The 


ſunk fence aſcertained the ſpecific garden i but chat ft might not draw too ob- 


* The ſeat of the late er Jeremy 8 the execution of fir Thomae, though pot her 
| 1 formerly belonged to lady More, mother- ſon, and though her FTE. ow 2 W | 


in-law of fr Thomas More, and had been tyran- baba ® 
r eee Saran eee VVV 


the next faſhionable deſigner of gardens, was far more chaſte; and, whether 
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vious a line of diſtinction between che neat bind the wy: the contiguous out- 
tying parts eame to be incladed in a Kind of general deftgn: and when nature 


. was taken into'the' plan, under improvements, every ſtep that was "made, 5 


pointed © out new beauties and inſpired new ideas. At that moment appeared 
1 painter enough to taſte the charms of landſcape, bold and opinionative 
ough to dare and to dictate, and born vrich a genius to ftrike out a gr. ly 


Np from the twilight 'of imperfect eſſays. He leaped the fence; and faw that 


all nature was a garden. He felt the delicious contraſt of hill and valley chan- 
ging impetceptibly into each other; taſted the beauty of the gentle Firell, or con- 
ed how looſe' groves crowned an cafy eminence with 


tent and, while they called in the di ant vie w pet wech their grace- ; 


happy ornar 


| 1 dene, removed and extended the petſpeAive by delußtve eeisfarien. 2 


141 


Thos as pencil of his Wales beſtowed all che arts f iakidfiipe on 4 


drome he handled. The great principles on which he worked were perſpec- 
- tive, and light and ſhade. Groupes of trees broke too uniform or too extenſive 


a lawn; evergreens and woods were oppoſed to the glare of the champain ; - 
and where the view was leſs fortunate, or ſo much expoſed as to be beheld at 


once, he out ſome parts hy thick ſhades, to divide it into variety, or to 


| wake che richeſt ſcene more enchanting by reſerving it to a farther advance of 
the ſpectator's ſtep. Thus ſeleding favourite objects, and veiling deformities, 
by ſcreens. of plantation, ſometimes allowing the rudeſt waſte to add its foil 


to the richeſt theatre, he realiſed the compoſitions of the greateſt maſters in 
painting Where objects were wanting to animate his horizon, bis taſte as an 
architect could beſtow immediate termination. His buildings, his feats; Bis 


temples, were more the works of his pencil than of his compaſſes. We owe 


the enen bs Greece and the Hann of architecture ta his Kill in 
| kandſespe-. 1G. a : on eee. 11 75 101 00 (954 TE 3 dene =, Me. * ANTI & BE: 


> 


H! ot ine ned! go sado if 
beauties 15 Adel to / the fic of this beitet ee none 
agement of water. © Adieu to canals; circular bafons, and caf- 
wn marble Reps, chat laſt abſurd e. of Italian and 


5 French villas. The forced elevation of catarafts was no more. a 


— 5 mere. *. A e Ae eee it tight 40 —— 


2 ug nnd to arrive. Its borders were ſmoothed, but Ee their waving 


£9081 2 
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Irregularity. A few trees ſcattered here and there on its edges ſprinkled the 
tame bank that accompanied its meanders ; and when it diſappeared among 
the hills, ſhades deſcending from the heights leaned towards its progreſs, and 
framed the diſtant point of light under which it was loft, as it turned aſide to 
either hand of the blue horizon. | 


Thus dealing in none but the colours of nature, and catching its moſt fa- 
vourable features, men faw a new creation opening before their eyes. The 
= living landſcape was chaſtened or poliſhed, not transformed. Freedom was 

given to the forms of trees; they extended their branches unreſtricted; and 
where any eminent oak, or malte beech, had eſcaped maiming, and ſurvived 
the foreſt, buſh and bramble were removed, and all its honours were reſtored 
to diſtinguiſh and ſhade the plain. Where the united plumage of an ancient 
wood extended wide its undulating canopy, and ſtood venerable in its dark- 
neſs, Kent thinned the foremoſt ranks, and left but ſo many detached and 
ſcattered trees, as ſoftened the approach of gloom, and blended a chequered 
light with the thus lengthened ſhadows of the prey, columns, 


Sbeceeding artiſts have added new maſter-ftrokes to theſe touches; al 
improved or brought to perfection ſome that I have named. The introduction 
of foreign trees and plants, which we owe principally to Archibald duke of 
Argyle, contributed eſſentially to the richneſs of colouring ſo peculiar to our 
modern landſcape, The mixture of various greens, the contraſt of forms be- 
tween our foreſt-trees and the northern and Weſt-Indian firs and pines, are 
| improvements more recent than Kent, or but little known to him. The 
weeping· willow and every florid ſhrub, each tree of delicate or bold leaf, are 
new tints in the compoſition of our gardens. The laſt century was certainly | 
acquainted with many of thoſe rare plants we now admire. The Weymouth 
pine has long been naturaliſed here; the patriarch plant ſtill exiſts at Long- 

teat; - The light and graceful acacia was known as early; witneſs thoſe an- 
Gent ſtems i in the court of Bedford-houſe in Bloomſbury-ſquare 3 and in the 
biſhop of London's garden at Fulham are many exotics of very ancient date. 
F doubt therefore whether the. difficulty of preſerving them in a clime ſo fo- 
_ reign to their nature did not convince our anceſtors of their inutility in general; 
unleſs the ſhapelineſs of the lime and horſe-cheſnut, which accorded ſo well 
with eſtabliſhed regularity, and which thence and from their novelty | gens is 
Faſhion, did not occaſion the neglect of the more curious 3 1 8 3,301 
e A, 3 za But 


„ 
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But juſt as the encoiniums are that 1 have beſtowed on Kent's diſcoveries, 
55 was neither without aſſiſtance nor faults, Mr. Pope undoubtedly contributed 
to form his taſte. The deſign of the prince of Wales's garden at Cartton- 
houſe was: evidently borrowed from the poet's at Twickenham. There-way 
a little of affected modeſty in the latter, when he ſaid, of all his works he was 
moſt proud of his garden. And yet it was a ſingular effort of art and taſte 
to impreſs fo much variety and ſcenery on a ſpot of five acres. The paffing = 
through the gloom from the [grotto to the opening day, the retiring and again 
- aſſembling ſhadeg, the duſky groves, the larger lawn, and the ſolemnity of the 
termination at the cypreſles that lead up to his mother's tomb, are managed 
Beta Lene Judgment » 2 avg eue! ſend Paerborough aſſiſted him 


70 form Bis quingnnx and to > rank his vines, 


thoſe were not the moſt pleaſing ingredients of his little bean | p 2 0 


145 bet nov be becher the diſpoſition of the garden at Rouſham, laid out 
for general Dormer, and in my opinion the moſt engaging of all Kent's works, 
Was net planned on tlie model of Mr, Pope's, at leaſt in the opening and re- 
 tiritig ſhades of Venus's vale. The whole is as elegant and antique as if the 
emperor Julian had. ſelected the ma pleaſing ſelitude þ about e to der 
e rand rounds 2 2 b 1 


That Kent? s 7 ede ben wards 3 was in ſas 8 8 3 
| weve of his art. It would have been difficult to have tranſported the ſtyle 
of gardening at once from a few acres to tumbling of foreſts; and though 
new faſhions like new religions (which are new faſhions) often lead men to 
the moſt oppoſite exceſſes, it could not be the caſe in gardening, where the 
experlinents would have been ſo expenſive. Yet it is true too that the fea- 
tures in Kent's landſcapes were ſeldom, majeſtic. His clumps were puny ; he 
aimed at immediate effect, and planted not for futurity. One ſees no large, 
woods ſketched: out by his direction. Nor are we yet entirely riſen above a 
too great frequency of ſmall clumps, eſpecially in the elbows of ſerpentine 
rivers: How common to fee three or four beeches, then as many larches, a 
| third knot of cyprefies, and a revolution of all three | Kent's laſt deſigns were 


in a higher ſtyle, as his ideas opened on ſucceſs, The north . Clare» | 
mont was much * to the reſt of the ern. 


- My | | ; Sh Arca 
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A A return of ſome particular thoug hts was common to him with other 
painters, and made his hand known. A ſmall lake edged by a winding bank 


with ſcattered trees that led to a ſeat at the head of the pond, was common "2 
to mme Sher; and others of his deſigns. At Eſher, 


Where Kent and nature vied for Pelham? 8 hom 5 | 10 | 
the proſpects more than aided the painter's genius—they marked out the [1118 
points where his art was neceſſary or not; but thence left his Judgment | in [11113 
poſſeſſion of all its 0 5 \ i ö TOR 
Having routed profeſſed art, for the modern gardener exerts his talents to l 


conceal his art, Kent, like other reformers, knew not how to ſtop at the juſt 
limits. He had followed nature, and imitated her ſo happily, that he began 
to think all her works were equally proper for imitation. In Kenſington- 
garden he planted dead trees, to give a greater air of truth to the ſcene—but 
he was ſoon laughed out of this exceſs. His ruling principle was, that nature 
abhors a ftraight line—His mimics, for every genius has his apes, ſeemed to 
think that ſhe could love nothing but what was crooked. . Yet fo many men ; 
of taſte of all ranks devoted themſelves to the new improvements, that it is = 
ſurpriſing how much beauty has been ſtryek out, with how few abſurdities. 
Still in ſome lights the reformation ſeems to me to have been puſhed tao far. 
an an avenue 2 Þ a . or 9 0 a . and Auers 85 . 1 
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1 8 running before coaches 1 n 
To tell che! inn What lord approaches, 1 . 


announees the habitation 005 fone man of diftinition. / | In other le whe 
total baniſhment of all particular neatneſs immediately about a houſe, which 
is frequently left gazing by iſelf © in the middle of a Park, is a defect. | 


* ba ahi kind 5 the moſt noble is BOM hou ue 51 you ſand in the portico 
of Stanſtead, the ſeat of the earl of Halifax, of the temple: and furvey' the landſcape that 
traverſing an ancient wood for two miles befy waſtes itſelf in rivers of broken ſea, recall ſuch 
bounded by the ſea.” The very extenſwe Jawns exact pictures of Claud Lorrain, that it is difficult 
at chat mi richly eneloſed by venerable beech to conceive e be did not Nen mn from 

| woods, and is us by ſingle beeches of vaſt this very ſpot. fe 
1 2 2 2 2 : Sheltered 
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Shilter6d and:event cloſe walks; in fo very uncertain a elkmate as ours, are 
comforts ill exchanged for the fe pictureſque days that we enjoy: and 
whenever à family can purloin a warm and even fomething ef an old- 
faſhioned garden from the landſcape deſigned for them by the undertaker in 
faſhion, without interfering with the picture, they will find ſatisfactions on 
thoſe days that do not ils 1 to come and ſee their! e N 


Fountsins have with great reaſon. been baniſhed Hom 7 as basel 3 
bor it fur] urpriſes me that they have not been allotted to their proper poſitions, 
to cities, towns, and the courts of great houſes, as proper accompaniments to. 
architecture, and as works of grandeur in themſelves. Their decorations. 
- admit the utmoſt invention; and when the waters are thrown up to different 
rey and tumble over their border, nothing has a more impoſing or a more 
refreſhing ſound. A palace demands its external graces and attributes, as. 
much as a garden. Fountains and cypreſſes peculiarly become buildings ; and 
no man can have been at Rome, and ſeen the vaſt baſons of marble daſhed: 
with perpetual caſcades in the area of St. Peter's, without retaining an idea; 


b taſte and W Thoſe 1 in the | Hires Navona are as uſeful 3s Tobfimety, 


* bea in this Fai are dis bt to be looked at tas Gently. When 


arly compofed within of ſymmetry and architecture, as in Italy, 


only ſplendid improprieties. The moſt judiciouſly, indeed moſt 


fortunately placed grotto is that at Stourhead, where the river burſts 1855 


the urn of i its god, and paſſes « on its courle through the cave. 


mY 


But it is not my buſineſs to 25 e om for gardens, but to give the 
| hiſtory of them. A ſyſtem of rules puſhed to a great degree of refinement, po. 
and collected from the beſt examples and practice, has been lately given in a. 

book entitled Obſervations. on modern. Gardening. The work is very ingeni- 
_ oully arid carefully executed, and in point of utility rather exceeds than omits. 
any neceſſary directions. The author will excuſe me if I think it a little ex- 
ceſs, when: he examines that rude and unappropriated ſcene of Matlock-bath, 
and eriticiſes nature for having beſtowed on the rapid river Derwent too many 
. eaſcades; How can this cenfure be brought home to gardening ? The manage- 
ment of rocks is a province can fall to few 3 ot gardens ; ſtill in our 
diſtant provinces ſuch a a guide) * be N 


bowetior-” 


The 
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The author divides his ſubject | into gardens, parks, farms, and ridings. I do- 
| not mean to find fault with this diviſion, Directions are requiſite to each. 
"kind; and each has its department at many of the great ſcenes from whence - 
he drew his obſervations. In the hiftoric light, I diſtinguiſh them into the 
garden that connects itfelf with a park, into the ornamented farm, and into - 
the foreſt or ſavage garden. Kent, as I have ſhown, invented or eſtabliſhed: 
the firſt ſort. Mr. Philip Southcote- founded the ſecond, or ferme ornée *, 
of which is a very juſt deſcription in the author have been quoting.-. The 
third IL think he has not enongh diſtinguiſhed: E mean that kind of al- 
pine ſcene, compoſed” almoſt wholly of pines and firs, a few birch, and ſuch 
trees as aſſimilate with a ſavage and mountainous country. Mr. Charles Ha- 
milton, at Pain's-hill, in my opinion has given a perfect example of this 
mode in the utmoſt boundary of his garden. All is great and foreign and 
rude; the walks ſeem not deſigned, but cut through the wood of pines; and 
the ſtyle of the vrhole is ſo grand, and conducted with ſo ſerious an air of 
wild and uncultivated extent, that, when you look down on this ſeeming fo- 
reſt, you are amazed to find it contain a very few acres. In general, except 
as · a ſcreen to conceal ſome deformity, or as a ſhelter in winter, I am not fond 
af total plantations of ever-greens, © Firs in ria m 1 e 
| Ins all broken, 10 . 127535 | : 


Si Heary Englefield was one of the firſt i improvers o on \ Sant te, 2 i 
ſcleted with fingular taſte that chief beauty of all: gardens,! proſpect and for 
tunate Points of view: we tire of all the painter's art when it wants theſe 
"finiſhing touches. The. faireſt ſcenes, that depend on themſelves alone, Weary - 
when often ſeen. The Doric portico, the. Palladian bridge, the Gothic ruin; 
the Chineſe pagoda, that ſurpriſe the. ſtranger, ſoon loſe their charms to their 
ſurfeited maſter. The lake that floats the valley is · ſtill, more lifeleſs, and its 
lord ſeldom enjoys his expence but when he ſhows it to a viſitor. But the or- 
nament whoſe merit ſooneſt fades, i is the hermitage, or ſcene adapted to con- 
g templation. It is almoſt comic to ſet aſide a quarter of one's garden to be 
melancholy in. Proſpect, animated proſpe&, is the theatre. that will always 
be the moſt frequented. . Proſpects formerly, were ſacrificed .to :conyenience - 
| and. warmth. Thus Burleigh, ſtands behind a hill; from the top. of which it. 
would command Stamford. Our anceſtors, who refded the greateſt. part of the 
Mag at their 3 as others did two years together. or F had an eye to 


e Wobournfarms n Sorry.. ig ® tale 
; | comfort: 
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comfort. firſt, before expence. Their vaſt manſions received and harboured 
all the younger branches, the dowagers and ancient-maiden aunts of the fami- 
lies; and other families viſited them for a month together. The method of 
; \ living i is NOW totally changed ; and yet. the ſame ſuperb. palaces are ſtill created, 


becomitig a pompous ſolitude to the owner, and a tranſient. entertainment to 
a few . 


. 5 ik any Incident dbaliſhes or reſtrains the modern A of ates. it wil 
5 „„ in be this ane of ſolitarineſs. The greater the ſcene, che more diſtant it 
N MN probably from the capital; in the neighbourhood of which land is top dear 
T to admit conſiderable extent of property. Mea tire of expence that is obvious | 
'Þ = to few ſpectators. Still there 1 is a more imminent danger that threatens the 
i preſent; as it has ever done all taſte. - I mean the purſuit of variety. A mo. 
dern French wtiter has in a very affected phraſe given a juſt account of this, 
I will call it, diſtemper. He ſays, Jennui du beau amene le goult du finguher. : 
The noble ſimplicity of the Auguſtan age was driven out by falſe taſte. ' The 
gigantic, the puerile, the quaint, and at laſt che barbarous and the monkiſh, 
had each their ſucceſſive admirers. Muſic has been improved, till it is a ſcience 
bf tricks and flight of hand. The ſober greatneſs: of Titian is loft, and paint» 
ing ſince Carlo Maratti has little more relief than Indian paper. Borromini 
_ twiſted and curled architecture“, as if it was ſubje& to the change of faſhions 
like a Read of hair. If 'we Gite do fight of the propriety of landfeape in 
our gardens, we ſhall wander into all the fantaſtic ſharawadgis ef the Chineſe: 
We have diſcovered the point of perfection. We have given the true model 
of gardening to the world; let other countries mimic or corrupt our taſte ; 
but let it reign Kere on its verdant throne, original by its elegant ſimplicity, 
and proud of no other art chan War of foſtering nature's nap nel ag 


| copying her graceful touch, 


'Y The Würden aithar of the Ri Gila on ds Catealng 1 1 1 
tick, too rigid hen he condemns fome deceptions becauſe they have been 
often "afed.” If thoſe deceptions, as a feigned ſteeple of a diſtant church, or 
an unreal bridge to diſguiſe the termination of water, were intended only to 

ſurpriſe, they were indeed tricks that would not bear repetition; but, being 
a intended to | improve the landſcape, are no more to be! condemned becauſe 
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common, than they would be if employed by a painter in the ana of 
a picture. Ought one man's garden to be deprived ef a happy object, ba- 
cauſe that object has been employed by another? The more we exact novelty, 
the ſooner our taſte will be vitiated. Situations are every where ſo various, 
that there never can be a ſameneſs, while the diſpoſition of the ground is 
ſtudied and fallowed, and vey incident of view turned to advantage. 


In the mean time how rich, how gay, how pictureſque the face of the . 


oountry! The demolition of walls laying open each improvement, every 
journey is made through a ſucceſſion of pictures; and even where taſte is 


wanting in the ſpot improved, the general view is embelliſhed by variety. If | 


no relapſe to barbariſm, formality, and ſecluſion, is made, what landſcapes will 


dignify every quarter of our iſland, when the daily plantations that are mak- 
Ing have attained venerable maturity! A ſpecimen of what our gardens will 


be, may be ſeen at Petworth, where the portion of the park neareſt. the houſe 
has been allotted to the modern ſtyle. It is a garden of oaks two hundred 
years old. If there is a fault in fo auguſt a fragment of improved nature, it'is, 
that the ſize of the trees is out of all proportion to the ſhrubs and accom- 
paniments. In truth, ſhrubs ſhould not only be reſerved for particular fpots 
and home ee n are Oo _ rm in leis than _ 4 * 


— 


Aabugh has been done to eſtabliſm ſuch a ſchool of laviſcaps! as cannot be | 


found on the teſt of the globe. If we have the ſeeds. ef a Claud or a Gaſpar 
amongſt us, he muſt come forth. If wood, water, groves, valleys, glades, can 
inſpire poet or painter, this is the country, or this is the age to produee them. 


The flocks, the herds, that now are admitted into, now graze on the borders 
ol our cultivated plains, are ready before the painter s eyes, and groupe them- 


felves to animate his picture. One misfortune in truth there is that throws 


2 difficulty on the artiſt. A principal beauty in our gardens 1 is the lawn and - 
ſmoothneſs of turf: in a picture it becomes a dead and uniform ſpot, incapa« | 
ble of chiaro ſcuro, and to be broken inſipidly > a e dogs, « and other 


uanicaning figures. 91 


| Since we have been fantdliarized to the ſtudy of landſcape, we beer Heſs of 
what delighted our ſportſmen-anceſtors, a fine open country. Wiltſhire, Dorſet- 
tire, and fuch ocean-like extents were formerly prefetred to the rich blue 


magnificent 


Ke of Kent, to the Nee deres views in Berkfhire, and to the 
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indem ſcale of nature in Lorkſhire. _ 0 2 2 2 is but a x canvaſy 

on Mich adp night be gets. Age — * 
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he was fortunate bor che . My” Mes Rem, that * was ſacteeded bs a 

7 very able: maſter; and did living-arcifts. come within my plan, I ſhould be 
glad to do juſtice to Mer Bbg but he may be a gainer, by _ reſerved 
Sir ſons ide ps. PE 

15 — 145 iy woe, that the i polſſſor ie he a any cit, un be 

che beſt deſigner of his own improvements. He ſees his ſituation in all ſea- 

ons of the year, at all times of the day. He knows where beauty will not 

dClaſh with eomvenience; and obſerves in his ſilent walks or accidental rides a 

thouſand hints that muſt; eſcape à perſon, who in a few days ſketches out a 

4 Pretty 2 have 1 not had leiſure to examine 2 details and en of | 
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9TH 2170 10 lobi 621 tF” ern gib 5731 09 vi ole nad 2801 
Pru ch/which, leder af TRUE to mi » Lede) reponderstes 
4 u lat, will probably not carry our ſtyle of garden into general uſe on the con- 
nent: The expence is only ſuited to the opulence of a free country, where 
emulation eigus Among; many independent; particulars: ::'The keeping of our 
grounds is an obſtacle, as well as the coſt of the firſt formation. A flat eoun- 
try, like Holland, is incapable of landſcape. In France and Italy the nobility 
do not refide much, and: make ſmall expenee, at their villas. I ſhould think 
che little princes of Germany, who ſpare no profuſion on their palaces and 
a country hbuſes ? moſt likely to be our imitators; efpecially as their country 
and climate bear in many parts reſemblande to ours. In France, and ſtill leſs - 
An Italy, they could with difficulty attain that verdure which the humidi ity of 
dur elimę beſtows as the groundwork of our improvements. As great an ob- 
Racle in France: is the embargo laid on the growth of their trees. As after a 
certain age, when they, would riſe to bulk, they are. liable to be marked by 
che crown's ſurveyors as royal timber, it is 2 curiolity 0 s if, Lt 1 80 Load 
ONE and a is 3; arp andte dock are anne eee ee 
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0 Fe Lhave . brought: down. to the copclon of che lat reign 8 pre I 
had marked 19/thjs Work) the hiſtory of, our arts and artiſts, from the earli I, 
ra in which we can he ſaid to have 40 either., „Thongh there! haye been Qu ly 
of Rais, rather than,progreſhye i er 5 
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— ſchools ; the inequality and inſufficience of the execution have 
flowed more from my own defects than from thoſe of the ſubject. The 
merits of the work, if it has any, are owing to the indefatigable induſtry of 
Mr. Vertue in amaſſing all poſſible materials. As my taſk is finiſhed, it will, 
I hope, at leaſt excite others to collect and preſerve notices and aqecdoten for 
| ſome future continuator. The æra promiſes to furniſh a nobler harveſt. Our 
exhibitions, and the inſtitution of a royal academy, inſpire the artiſts with 
emulation, A1 their reputation, and recommend them to employment. The 
public examines and reaſons on their works, and ſpectators by degrees become 
judges. Nor are perſons of the firſt rank mere patrons. Lord * Harcourt's 
etchings are ſuperior in boldneſs and freedom of ſtroke to any thing we have 
ſeen from eſtabliſhed artiſts. Gardening and architecture owe as much to the 
nobility and to men of fortune as to the profeſſors. I need but name general 
Conway's ruſtic bridge at Park-place, of which every ſtone was placed by his 
own direction, in one of the moſt beautiful ſcenes in nature; and the theatric 
ſtair- caſe deſigned and juſt erected by Mr, Chute F at his fat of the Vine in 
Hampſhire. If a model is ſought of the moſt perfect taſte in architecture, 
where grace ſoftens dignity, and lightneſs attempers magnificence ; where 
proportion removes every part from peculiar obſervation, and delicacy of exe- 
cution recalls every part to notice; where the poſition is the moſt happy, and 
- even the colour of the ſtone the molt harmonious ; the virtuoſo ſhould be di- 
rected to the new þ front of Wentworth-caſtle : the reſult of the ſame elegant 
judgment that had before diſtributed ſo many beauties over that domain, and 
called from wood, water, hills, proſpects and buildings, a compendium of pic- 
tureſque nature, improved by the chaſtity of art. Such an æra will demand a 
better hiſtorian. With pleaſure therefore I reſign my pen; preſuming to re- 
commend nothing to my ſucceſſor, but to obſerve as ſtrict impartiality, 


* George Simon, ſecond earl-of Harcourt. t The old front, ſtill extant, was ereQted by 

+ John Chute, laſt male-heir of that family, Thomas Wentworth late earl of Strafford: the 
deſcended from Chaloner Chute, ſpeaker to Ri- new one was entirely deſigned by the preſent 
Kenny Cromwell's parhament. earl William himſelf. 
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A GENERAL OFFICER. 
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| Henri voit pres des rois leurs inſolens miniſtres : 
Il remarque ſur tout ces conſeillers ſiniſtres, | 
Qui des moeurs & des loix avares corrupteurs, : 
De Themis & de Mars ont vendu les honneurs : | 
Qui mirent les premiers a d'indignes encheres, 
IL 'ineſtimable prix des vertus de nos peres. 
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defendant, If public outrage be added to perſonal injuſtice, the impartial 


A 
COUNTER ADDRESS 


10 


THE PUBLIC. 


JFTEN as appeals on private grievances are laid before the public, it is 
| ſeldom that they are brought to that tribunal with propriety. One of 
the caſes in which they are leaſt exceptionable, is, when the party appears as 


reader will receive with benignity, from the injured perſon, or his friends, a 
claim: to their candour, if ſupported by argument, and offered with decency 
and temper. It might even be juſtifiable, with regard to the accuſer, to retort: 
railing with invective; but the latter method not only diſgraces a good cauſe, 
dut would imply a defect of capacity in 1 the judges, as if their lentence were 
to be or pa 10 clamour. | 


In ke caſe now to be laid before the public, Gere is no intention of ar- 
raigning either 5 who have oppreſſed, or thoſe who have inſulted. The 
former are too reſpectable, the latter too contemptible. Nothing is meaned, 
dut an attempt to prove that a man who has been deeply wounded, did 
not deſerve puniſhment for his late eonduct, nor could apprehend he had ſuch: 
ungenerous enemies as would add the Sroffen abuſe to the full vengeance 
; WIR power had given ſome men an opportunity of ng 


The title of this addreſs does not more clearly point out that general. Con- 
way is the ſubject of theſe ſheets, than I fear the deſcription does which I 
__ "ou given. If the reſignation and: patience with which he has borne 

both 


LY 
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both diſgrace by authority, and the moſt diſingenuous calumny from hands 1 
hope not authoriſed, had not convinced the author of this defence, that the 
general ſubmitted himſelf to the opinion of his countrymen, from the con- 
viction of bis own blameleſs integrity, and was determined to. take no ſteps to 
refute his calumniators z if after waiting to ſee whether himſelf, or any other 
more able of his friends, would take up his defence, I had not been confirmed 
in that idea, I ſhould undoubtedly not have thought myſelf qualified to enter 
the liſts in his behalf, nothing making me a competent apologiſt in ſuch a 
controverſy, but the clumſineſs of the area I am to encounter, 

The two worthies Fein I Mal chiefly leck to e in this nid | 
are the authors of a letter firſt printed in the Gazetteer, May q, and of an 
Addreſs to the Public on the late Diſmiſſion of a General Officer. If I pay 
them .the compliment of diſtinguiſhing their productions from the reſt of 
their accomplices, it is at leaſt not from holding their abilities in higher eſti. 
mation. No; it is to abridge my own trouble, as theſe, I was going to ſay 
gentlemen, have amaſſed the whole noſegay of nettles, which had deen "oy 

thered 1 in ſeparate weeds: by their voluminous comrades, . 


The firſt of tham (the. liberal part of whoſe invedtive, as it 1 — 1 | 
bern when notice of, ſhall be paſſed over in ſilence) gives an intimation that 
general Conway had the vanity; to vie with the illuſtrious Wolfe for military 
glory. I ſay intimates this—the whole ſcope of his argument tends to ſhow 
- that he meaned general Conway. Nothing elſe could lead to ſuch a ſuſpi- 
cion. Let them heap what ſlanders they pleaſe on this virtuous man, yet 
they ought to make them ſome how or other coincide with ſome, however 
latent, ingredient in his character. But is boaſting, is vain-glory, the ſmalleſt 
part of that character? ls he oſtentatious, or a man of the moſt ingenuous 
modeſty? When did he brag of his exploits ? Where? Is his common be- 
haviour aſſuming? Has he arrogated merit t hinaſelf ? Has he fatigued 
miniſters with ſolicitation for rewards? Has he complained of neglected ſer- 
vices? Have his brother-officers heard him comparing himſelf to Wolfe? 
In parliament has he vaunted his military talents? or is it to this private con- 
fident, this friendly letter-writer, that he has unboſomed his high opinion of 
his own merit? His life has been ſpent in public ſervies: has bis arrogance 
made him ridiculous to his ſuperiors, or inſupportable to the ſybalterns who 
have been under his command ? His private friends have cver found his. de- 
portment 
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portment humble, baſhful, and condeſcending: : it is ſtrange that no man living 
but the letter-writer ſhould have diſcovered his preſumption, 


The cotaperifon of himſelf with that deſervedly favourite hero of his 
country, general Wolfe, had Mr. Conway made it ( which the letter-writer 
will give me leave to doubt, till he gives better proof of it than a malignant 


intimation), would have been in every light prepoſterous ; and therefore, as 


that author does not call Mr. Conway's underſtanding in queſtion, was pro- 
bably never thought of by him. Wolfe was a very young man, .but a genius. 


He achieved his glorious career in one important action, for ever memora- 
ble, and reflecting conſummate honour on his country, on himſelf, and on 


the great man whoſe councils he executed. General Conway has gone 
through a regular courſe in his profeſſion for near ſeven- and- twenty years; 
Bas been formed under thoſe heroes the duke of Cumberland and prince Fer- 
dinand; has been engaged in ſix regular battles, beſides many ſmaller actions; 


and therefore whatever talents he has, or whatever military knowledge he has 
acquired (if either are allowed to him), have been improved and acquired by 


long and painful ſervice. Though eminently diſtinguiſhed for his gallant and 
indefatigable behaviour by thoſe illuſtrious princes, he has never had the hap- 
pineſs of achieving any action of remarkable eclat, or of performing alone any 
act of ſignal utility to his country. The author of theſe ſheets has ſeen his 
folicitude for employment in the field, his thirſt of ſervice, but never knew: 
him prefer himſelf to the meangt officer in the army. 


1 ſhall. here quit the letter-writer, and take no Farlics notice of his invec- 


tives, than as they eoineide with thoſe. of his fellow- LOI, the author of 
the Addreſs. © 5 | 


The latter good-natured perſon, katy that the Enelich language 


would not furniſh him with ſufficient terms of abuſe, has had recourſe to his 


Salluſt for a ſentence, whoſe bitterneſs- ſhould comprehend all the gall which 


ke intended to ſpread through three-and- forty pages. Rome, when Salluſt 


wrote,. was arrived at the perfection of eloquent ſlander, and at the dregs of 


corruption. Such a writer, at ſuch a period, could not fail to furniſh a para- 
graph to juſtify the puniſhment of an impious man, who, void of conſcience 
and honour,. had ſtopped at nothing to glut his abominable ambition, and 

undo his country. The very caſe: of general Conway. Is there an Englith» 


8 | man. 
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man living, who underſtands Latin, and does not ſee how applicable the fol - 
lowing words are to this high offender ? Equidem ego fic exiſtumo omnes cru- 
ciatus minores quam facinora illorum eſſe ; ſed plerique mortales foftrema memi- 
=... ' nere;et in hominibus impiis ſceleris corum obliti, de pand diſſerunt. The impious 
= | ' wen alluded to by the hiſtorian were the accomplices of Catiline, and were 
3 put to death. Thoſe were the men in whoſe ſtory the author of the addreſs 
fiſhed for a ſentence that might ſuit the criminality of general Conway, 1 
will not ſuppoſe that this author, who in his motto and in his book mentions 
with alacrity the word puniſbment, wiſhes that the parallel had been carried 
* farther, becauſe he knows that as yet our laws do not allow a man to be put 
N N do death for giving a ſingle * vote againſt the adminiſtration. I am perſuaded 
1 his lenity is content with having a man ruined for ſuch preſumption; but he 
owns, p. 27, his ruin ought to be tal. It had been no puniſhment, unleſs 
all he had, had been taken from him. He had been too impious, not to be 
beggared, as far as it was in the power of man 
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Deſpotic acts, according t to this writer, p. 26, give the idea ofa a tone of 
MH f firmneſs and deciſion, Where he imbibed maxims ſo abhorrent from the. ge- 
=, : nius of the Engliſh conſtitution, I do not pretend to guels. This is the firſt 
_ 5 time we have ſeen it avowed in print, that total ruin was to be the portion of 
members of parliament who oppoſe adminiſtration, The galleys and the bow- 
ſtring give an idea of firmneſs and deciſion in the expeditious governments 
of France and Turkey — but Engliſh cars are ill accuſtomed to ſuch ſounds, 
nor at a general election would it ſecure a majority to the court, if miniſterial 
i agagaandidates acknowledged ſuch a code. Even in eaſtern climes, baſhaws meet 
ö | with terrible reverſes, | A free nation, freſh from conquering in every quar- 
ter of the globe, will not eaſily ſubmit to domeſtic vizirs, who of all men live 
ing can claim leaſt merit from our ſucceſs. 


The ee of the work itſelf is N on 1 5 ARE of Laien in 
general, to whom the author profeſſes ſubmitting his thoughts for their con- 
ſideration, though in the very next paragraph he lets them know, that they 
aſſume 100 great latitude to themſelves i in pronouncing their judgment willingly on 
all matters ind. ſcriminately. He tells them they take this freedom of judgment 
for liberty, whereas f it is a cloak for maliciouſaeſs, and an eker which 


It was not ſtrictly foeakiig by a fingte 1 bote, differed” with the aeniniftration. | The term 
1 on a lngle ſubject, 2 r Angle vote is uſed to avoid circumlocution. 
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* defervedly to be reckoned a reproach to a civilized people. The apo- 
Rrophe is extraordinary, not over obliging to his readers, and ſurely little de- 


dent to a people e free ; For what is the context? A general officer is diſ- 


miſſed for his behaviour in parliament, in a free parliament (ſo this daring 


author declares; we ſhall, perhaps, hear what the parliament next winter 
thinks of his arten) - dhe people of England diſcufs this F | 


audacious, uncivilized Engliſhmen ! are you competent judges of ſuch a caſe ? 


Let me tell you, in France, a civilized country, a man would be lent to the 


WY who —_ preſume to agitate ſuch a queſtion. 


Yet farther: Attempt, he favs, have been made to ke it the object of bub 
lic clamour, and inſinuations have been thrown out that this was only the begin- 
uing of ſorrows ; that ſuch an unconſtitutional act was not meant to ſtand ſingle, 
but was to be followed by the di Hrace of ſeveral other general officers ; and left 


this ſhould b be borne too calmly, it was induſiriouſly added, that the whole army 


was to be new modelled. By whom theſe attempts and inſinuations have been 


made, I do not know : this author, I ſuppoſe, does, though à little apt to 


aſſert raſhly. Surely not by the general himſelf. The calm and decent re- 
ſignation with which he received the notification of his majeſty's pleaſure, 
the ſubmiſſion with which he acknowledged the receipt of it, his retirement 


in the country ever ſince, e except for a few days, when he came to pay his 
duty to the king, and his forbearance of the leaſt murmur ſince, this be- 


haviour will lads diſculpate him from being party to the author's rhapſody. 
The-reft of this uncivilized nation, I fear, has not been ſo ſilent, though I be- 
lieve no man living, has faid-a// this author charges on many. Who has ſaid, 
this was the beginning of ſorrows? The proſeriptions of laſt year, the diſmiſ- 
ſion of general Accourt, &c. muſt have been ſtrangely forgotten, if general 
Conway's diſgrace could be thought a beginning. That it has been reported, 
that a noble lord carried into the cloſet a lift of fixteen officers whoſe removal 
he adviſed, is certainly true — I mean ſuch a report; and their not being diſ- 
miſſed, is no proof it was never propoſed. This author, perhaps, may think 


that to have ſpared them, gives 20 idea Mu tone of firmneſs and deciſion. His 


notions of government are pretty high and deſpotic; he may cenſure too the 
time choſen for diſmiſſing general Conway, as weak and puſillanimous, not 


being done in the face of parliament, but reſpited till a ſeſſion was at the diſ- 
tance of many months. I, who think the preſent adminiſtration fully deciſiye 


enough for the pre/ent conſtitution, applaud their temperance and their lenity. 
Their magnanimity I will wait for other occaſions of extolling. 
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But he adds, It bas been induſtriouſſy reported that the army wa geing to 
be new modelled —1 had rather wave this point—it is too ſerious; and too de- 
licate. Such reports I hope are falſe ; from my ſoul I do. I had rather ſtig= 
matiſe the authors of ſuch whiſpers in the groſs, than enter into the diſcuſſion, 
No, there can be no ſuch intention—For what ſhould it be calculated? What 


could be propoſed tobe done with the army when fo modelled? The preſent 
army has conquered in every quarter of the globe—againſt whom could it be 


withed to be employed, that it would not encounter with the ſame alacrity and 


valour that it exerted in the laſt war? Is there an officer in the army whoſe 


loyalty to his majeſty and ardour in the cauſe of his country have not been 


tried and approved? What enemies can the king or Great Britain have, whom 


the preſent army would not ſhed their blood to combat? What dark deſigns 
are there in agitation, which, ſhould make it deſirable to remove the preſent 
officers, and place others in their room who would be more compliant, and of 
courſe deteſtable to their countrymen ? There are no ſuch deſigns, conſequently 
there can be no ſuch plan. The nation is united to a man, Jacobitiſm is ex- 


hs tinguiſhed, Jacobites pardoned and received into favour; from what quarter 


could apprehenſions ariſe to the government? Only t200 general officers have 
been diſmiſſed, and, as the author aſſerts, for parliamentary difobedience: no 
commiſſions have been given to men of problematic principles. I agree 
therefore with this author, that it is highly 1 to Aan that there 

is N intention of new e the army. 3 | : 


One word he has 10 41 in the RAY I 15 been quoting, which 


muſt not paſs unnoticed.> The diſmiſſion of general Conway, he ſays, is nor 


unprecedented ; and he alludes probably to the caſe of lord Cobham, the duke 


of Bolton, and lord Weſtmorland in the late reign. That thoſe officers were 


broken, is certainly true; but with a wide and material difference from the 
caſe of general Conway. They were engaged in the moſt offenſive and de- 
clared oppoſition againſt the court. Whoever recollects that time, knows to 
what an intemperance of language and behaviour their oppoſition was carried. 
How the meaſure of removing them was received by great part of the na- 
tion is well known; it was diſcuſſed in partiament, and followed by that me- 
morable proteſt Bgued by ſeveral great lords now living. Whether the ſtep of 

breaking thoſe officers was wiſe or conſtitutional, is another quieftion ; but it 
certainly bore no reſemblance to the caſe of Mr. Conway, who, as I ſhall 
prove preſently, was by no means in oppoſition, is of all men living the leaſt 


his 
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his diſgrace, that even fince it happened, he has not expreſſed himſelf with 


acrimony, or varied from that uniform decorum which has graced every pe- 
riod of his fortune. Unprecedented the caſe then ſtands with regard to him; 
and that a new precedent would not take its date in his perſon, aud in this 


. reign, was reaſonably to be expected, by the recent reſtitution of ſir Henry 


Erſkine, accompanied with a retroſpective — of caſhiering officers 
for their conduct! in an 


As Jam unwilling to ſwell this addreſs to too great a length, and. to engage in 


matter foreign to my purpoſe, I gladly paſs by two or three ſenſeleſs and decla- 


matory paſſages in the author I am examining, whoſe injudicious warmth be- 


trays the ſore places of his patrons, with as little {kill in finding remedies. The 
club at Wildman's every body knows is a terrible grievance, and this quack can- 
not help tattling what he hears; fooliſhly enough, God knows, on this occaſion, - 
as general Conway belongs not to that meeting, nor ever dined at that tavern ; 
though this author inſinuates it (for what does a falſehood coſt a man Who 
writes for pay ?) by ſaying, You ſce there are ſome general officers among them. 
His grace's favourite nephew (who that is I don't know), the inſtances of the 
king of Pruſſia and Contades, and ſuch rubbiſh, nothing at all to the purpoſe, 
I likewiſe paſs over, and ſhall not meet this author again till page 7, where 
affecting ſolid reaſoning after empty flouriſhes, he deſires us 1 ſet afide from 


the queſtion every perſonal conſideration, What his own practice will be, we 
ſhall ſee preſently ; and as we ſhall find that practice to be directly the re- 
verſe of what he demands from others; as he, inſtead of omitting, drags into 
the queſtion every perſonal confideration which he can invent to aſperſe ge- 
neral Conway, it is evident that all he begs in the paſſage above, is, that we 
would forget the general's virtues and ſervices. If we agree to that one cin- 
did poſtulatum, if we will promiſe not to think that virtue and ſervices ſhould 


have had ſome weight in ſoftening the general's fate, he hopes by ſome argu- 


ments, or what he would have paſs for arguments, and by. more contradic- 
tions, with the ſuper - addition of abuſe, to convince us that there never was an 


act of a more 1 nature to all the world, nay. even to the general him- 


ſelf (vide p. 23.), than taking away the felon of an officer who has ſerved 
| far areal years, has been in ſix battles, and who came home recom- 
mended to favour by prince Ferdinand, for the ſingle offence of having votcd 


oh a conſtitutional point againſt the adminiſtration, With all the obſtacles he 


f and with all the foreign helps he calls in to his athſtance, the taſk 
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out this has laid on himſelf ſtill ſeems to be difficult ; difficult with regard 
to the publie, to the army. and to the parliament, hitherto, not accuſtomed to 
be told; contrary to their petition to his mazelly at the beginning of every 
new meeting, not to have offences committed in parliament queſtioned out of 
it, that ſuch offences are puniſhed by the crown. In the caſes l have men- 
tioned of the duke of Bolton, &c. the then miniſter certainly never preſumed, 


never dared to acknowledge that they were removed for parliamentary con- 


duct. Every body knows HOW that 8 10 would have n at Hy” an 


| avowal. 


My author begins with telling wy p. 7. tht our concern 10 the mp 
as a. man, would be more properly expreſſed for the conduct occaſioning this, 
diſmiſfion.” The outſet is unlucky, and - promiſes ill for what-is to follow. 


The voice of the nation went along with the conduct of Mr. Conway. They 


were, and are fill of opinion, that general warrants are radically and alarm 


ingly dangerous to liberty. They love the man who was ready to ſacrifice 
to the liberties of his country thoſe emoluments which he had obtained by 


— it againſt its domeſtic and foreign enemies. They regard him as 


yr to their freedom, and to his own conſcienee: and let me tell this 
author, that they will deteſt a ſeribbler who defends, recommends, puniſhment 
for integrity. His next ſtep is to: reduce his 4 be to n which 


d runtzes under three hoads: 


« Js What hurt has been fine 4 to the army in a general wb the ed diſmiſſion ? 


cc 2. „ What particular bardlhip has fallen on che individual who 3 is the ao 
| Jet of it? | 


« z. What detriment has the public cotta from a , meaſure repreſented 
as ſo lvghly i injurious t to it? © Mk 


The queſtions are of moment: the PROTerR ki the negative on u al, and 
defends each as ably as I believe each can be defended.” If I ſucceed in con- 


| futing him on every one, it will certainly not be from ſuperior abilities, but 


from the impoſſibility of defending tenets fo abſurd. A genius, from Rouſ- 
ſeau down to this writer, loves a nN ; / but even ſueh a  gonnys" as b 


ſeau 1 is apt to beg Lf in the OS 


Diſ miſſions 
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Diſmiſſions in general, he ſays, are ſanctified by cuſtom, though fate phy- 
ficians have conſidered them. as a kind of extraordinary remedy, not to be 
had recourſe to in the uſual ſtages of a diſorder, but only to be preſcribed 
when every other treatment has been found ineffectual. This deſcription of 
difmiſfions he muſt mean, if he means any thing, to apply to the caſe of 
general Conway. What was that? Why, on a queſtion in parliament, cer- 
tairily of a conſtitutional, and of the higheſt nature, on which the opinions 
of all men were ſo nearly balanced, that 232 were on one ſide, and 218 on 
| the other, general Conway agreed with the leſſer number. This was the i}; 
diſarder which, from this author's words, we are to ſuppoſe the miniſters „ i j il 
thought fo dangerous an one, that they tried every treatment to cure it. In- | j 
deed !—What are the noſtrums which miniſters can apply to parliamentary | | Wl. 
_ oppoſition? I know none, but [bribes and threats, Did miniſters really Fe bt 
preſcribe theſe emollients and cauſtics on a conſtitutional vote in parliament ? 3 wh: 
And do we live to hear this avowed? Away with magna charta, the bill of 4 
rights, and the revolution, if men dare utter this language in the face of day. =. | | 
The boldeſt ſtate empyrics in the days of any Charles or James would not 14 


have ventured to profeſs ſuch doctrines. But if We have ſuch, leeches, the 
patient, it ſeems, ſeorned both their drugs and their bliſters ; he has proved 


virtue. 


13 


* 


he nent word of this defendant of the political faculty are not leſs amaz- 
ing: One ſingular property,” ſays he, p. 9. © attending this regimen is, 
that as it is very violent (indeed it is) in its operation, and conſequently often 
annihilates the patient, (with what glee this butcher talks of violence !) yet 


it is often found to act collaterally, and produces the moſt ſurpriſing effects 


on perſons. in the ſame diſorder.” Am I awake? Do I read right what is 


treated in this.contemptuous, and profligate ſtyle ? Is the parhament of Great 
Britain ſo corrupt, ſo loſt to ſhame, that it deſerves to be told that its votes 
are to be intimidated in this manner ? that the repreſentatives of the people 

' tremble when one of their hody loſes his employment, and become obſequious, 
compliant, ſlaviſn? Or is it te officers alone that this inſult is offered? Are - il 
the fifteen other gentlemen, ſaid to have been in the black liſt, of that very : 
timid complexion, that they can hear this language with patience, and —_— 
_ | | | poſed — 
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cers In general, who have ſeats in Parliament, I am inclined to believe, as in 
the next paragraph he directly applies it to them: and he begins to ſoften his 
tone, by allowing that length of time and confeſſed ability in the profeſſion. 
mould not be lightly ſet aſide: not, ſays he, but the beſt pretenſions may be 
cancelled by 4 ſequel of conduct which no fituation can juſtify, no exertions' 


of military prowels can atone for. Vet leſt even this palliative ſnould reach 


that indecent perſeverer| in oppoſition, Mr. Conway, he takes care to inſinuate, 


chat the general owed his riſe folely to parliamentary connexions. He had 
allowed a little to length of time; but, as contradictions coſt him nothing, that. 


conceſſion 1 is ſoon forgotten, and the general s every promotion reſolved i into 


parliamentary intereſt. Twenty-ſix years of very ſharp ſervice in two wars 
and a rebellion, go for nothing: the approbation of ſuch commanders as the 
duke of Cumberland and prince Ferdinand for as little yet to this ſpiteful, 
invidious inſinuation we will oppoſe nothing but the teſtimonial of every 
officer! in the army. If there is a ſingle one who will ſay that general Con- 
way has been promoted beyond his deſert, we will allow this author all the 
weight that his ill-nature can demand. Had Wolfe himſelf lived, and acted 
as , uprightly, as there is no doubt but he would babe acted, it is not unfair 


is! ſu ippoſe that he would have received as little quarter from this martial le- 


giſlator. who, though he would ſtigmatiſe general Conway with the imputa- 
tion of owing his promotion to parliament, holds, in ſo many words, that 
time-ſerving in parliament ought to be the great rule of judging of an offi- 
ter” 80 merit. 4.55 CT; miſiſtate tis ume ? * 1 as Srl What a pen 


ry ? - , 1 g 4 * % 2 
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Us next ene are ſo Ablurd, that 1 Niall only quote e Web 1 not aagu 
to Ive them an anſwer. . "They are, that civil employments are acquired by 
greater induſtry, are more difficult to be obtained than military; and that if 
the Progreſs in the former be more rapid, they are the ſure marks of uncom- 
mon genius and proficiency, ſeldom beſtowed; and not to be acquired nor 
maintained without a great degree of merit. We beg our readers to take 
the little red book, and examine op. liſt of thoſe at TOO head nr ms wir nog 
of the ſtate, by, gur author 8 rule. i 
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abou 1 really d do not — whom, in the courſe of which he works himſelf. 
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up into ſuch a fit of tenderneſs, that he almoſt weeps over a poor gentleman 
who broke his heart on being turned out of his employment. I am heartily 
ſorry for it, and hope, among the numerous proſcriptions of laſt year, which 
raged even againſt old domeſtics whoſe faithful ſervices had been rewarded 
with little offices, that not one 0 them was reduced to a like Waden Extremurys 


- 
z 


This moving tale, which, if applicable to che preſent queſtion, turns againſt 
the author's argument, becauſe the man did not die for being turned out of 
a civil employment, but becauſe he was turned out of his employment at all; 
for a man who wants bread, wants it equally whatever his profeſſion bas Adee 

This lilly ſtory, I ſay, is followed by two or three Pages of reaſoning equally 
abſurd, in which the author would prove, that if it is held right not to diſ- 
miſs an officer for a conſcientious vote in parliament, it would follow that 
the army would become perpetual, and the officers would think themſelves 
hardly uſed if their regiments: were to be broken by act of parliament, What 
ſort of underſtandings this writer thinks are the underſtandings of military 

men, I cannot tell; but here is the reaſoning he puts into their mouths. 
wwe do our duty in axliahrent,; we" ſhall of courſe be of opinion that aue ought to 
reſt the parliament, ſhould" its 'afts "interfere with our intereſt, for being con- 
ſcientious neceſſarily makes men unconſcientious. Was it really worth while to 
waſte four pages in ſtating nonſenſe, which you ſee can be ſtated in four 
lines? Vet on this flimſy foundation the author erects the ſolution of his 
firſt queſtion, that the army is not injured by the late diſmiſſion: whereas, 
if there was the leaſt ſhadow of argument in his poſition, it would, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, make againſt himſelf. For inſtance, if officers were not to be 
puniſhed for their conduct in parliament, and from not being puniſhed 
would find their commiſſions perpetual, would not the conſequence be, that 
they are hurt by being puniſhed ? In fact, his argument is good no where; 
and if it could be good any where, it would, not be where he has placed it. 
It could only have.the appearance.of an argument under his * third head, not 
under the firft, and there I would have given it an anſwer, to which here it 
has not the ſhadow of a title; for, when a fooliſh man anſwers himſelf, he 
receives the Hain ll he delerves, hy 0 el ir ougtolos 


— 


28 | Becauſe it wight 0 ee e 551 it mould; not burt the pul to. have ebe =o 
ceived, in the opinion that the army ought to be perpetual, | 


Vet, 
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et, vchile he ffounders from cabſurdity to contradiction, he drops ſome ſſen- 


deuees that muſt not paſs unnqiiced. The army, fays he, cannot but think that 


re general ſbbuld baut gt urn bis Aſſiſtance lo government if be exprfied their 


Ab bort. Very detent words when they come to be analyſed. Is it avowed 


WMiniftration: 


chat xhe diſeuiſton of the legality of a ſecretary of ſtate 3 Warrant was a mea- 
ſure which government wanted to carry? I thought it was a mere parliamen- 
tar y enquiry how the law ſtood. If not, it waz an aim at ;extenſion of the 


Prerogative;' a point on which parliament always Has been, and ought to be 


exceedingly jedtenz. The general, ſays our writer, ought to have given bis 
affiſtance to theſt views. In what capacity? If as a member of parliament, 
His duty, as ſuch; forbade it. But he ouglit, if he expected ſupport from ad- 
Indeed Are thofe the bargains which government makes 


Wich officers? Does it ſay (L aſk for information), Vote for the extenſion of 


Poi 
but t ir its exilterice for an Hour. W hy is it kept up? [Becauſe we 
Bend beceming à province to France I have no longet any ſuch dread, if 


* * 
1 
> 
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rogat ve; and h 'ou"ſhall Have a regiment=or—to' come nearer to the 
nt if you d not, SU ſhalf leſe your regiment? Af this is the language 


Eövetnment holds the dahiguage Which this author imputes to it. It is in- 


— 


Fifferent do me whether Lam a French ſlave or an Engliſh one - perhaps there 
Ag leſs diſgrace in becoming che former. It is leſs ignominious to be chained 


by acbfude enemy, Man by baſe uſurping bountrymen, and their treacherous | 


tööls. 1 afffrm, an offfcer Who ſhould act in conſequence of ſucli a compact as 
Ins aüthor Wöuld eſtabliſh; would be à traltor —and for thoſe who would em- 
P65 m they would Want à name. Vet hear yz he goes on. They, 
the Officers, 2071! 06h bring themſelves to be f opinion, that as he went ont of his 
thy and of bit profeſſion, to perples und haraſs "the ſervants whom the fing 
thought proper to employ, it ir no wonder that, in fome ſort, retaliation ſhould tale 
Plate. 11 is Affflenlt to ſay whether my alldiiſhinent at that man's boldneſs, or 

my contertipt for his folly, is the greater. Turn over all the fawning ſer- 
ions of the court-thaplains in the reign of che firſt James and Charles; and 
All the prerogative tracts written to flatter the ſecond Charles and James, and 


cull any paſſage that ſurpaſſes the aſſumptions in this. What! Does a mem- 


exerting the moſt legal powers? Is not this man's doctrine a ſubverſion of 


ber of parliament go oz? of hit way, who oppoſes the power of a ſecretary of 
Rate? Arc che 8 cers öf the crown ſuperior. to parllament? Or is not par- 
liament to check and controul them, nay, to watch över them, even when 


the 
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the whole conſtitution? Does a member of parliament go out of his way | 


who calls the higheſt officer of the crown to account ? Parliament is the ſu- 


preme court of this kingdom; nor has it been heard ſince the Revolution, that 


the meaneſt member in the houſe of commons is not authoriſed to queſtion 
any miniſter, be he whom he will. How the general went out of his profeſſion, 
Ido not ſo clearly fee, He and every officer ſits in parliament as repreſenta- 
tive of ſome county or borough. To act in parliament as an officer, might 
not be going out of his profeſſion, but would undoubtedly be going into it in 


a ſtyle for which he would deſerve to be hanged ; the conſtitution not being 


0 juſt on the ſame foot! it was when Cromwell re his nnn. 


I take up this audacious 8 wal I perceive there are daily ſyco- 
phants who attack the conſtitution with repeated inſults. Such was that ſcan- 
dalous book, called Droit le Roy. The parliament deſervedly ſtigmatized it, 
Even the miniſters declared they would have complained of it, had it come 
to their knowledge. It is very ſtrange, that men ſhould a& the part theſe 
profligate ſcribblers act! They expoſe themſelves to the indignation of their 


361 


countrymen, by writing in defence of prerogative and tyranny, ſubmit to the 


ſhame of appearing to pay court to miniſters by the worſt kind of flattery, and 
yet take infinite care not to let that adulation reach the ears of thoſe for whom 
alone it can be deſigned. I have heard that virtue is its own reward, but this 
is the firſt time that ever infamy appeared to be ſo. Should theſe ſheets be 
fortunate enough to reach the eye of any miniſter, I truſt it will not be from 
the Oppoſition that we ſhall hear next winter of the Addreſs to the public being 
_ complained of in parliament, as attacking the deareſt privileges of that auguſt 
ee en e ad. ee e 


— 


be FEAR in alias ** n our a with a | jacoſe conclu- 


Goin of his inſolent paragraph. The general, ſays he, went out of his way to 


haraſs and perplex the king's ſervants. Poor gentlemen ! I heartily grieve for 
; 7 them. 


Be they whom they will, that are ſo eaſily haraſſed and perplexed; 
as his majeſty thought proper to employ them, they ought not to be teaſed and 


vexed and bewildered. However new and droll the complaint is, it ought to 


have ſome weight. When our miniſters are ſo liable to be put out of their 
| 2vay, it is barbarous to moleſt them; and the only ſpecious reaſon which the 


author has given in his whole hooks for the diſmiſſion of general Conway, is 


this Retaliation in Jome fort fpould take Pact. A en officer ought to be 
Vor. II. | 40 broken 
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broken for Perpiesiag and haraffing the King's poor miniſters. There have 
deen miniſters, indeed, who would not have thought that turning a trouble- 
fome ſpeaker out of his employment, would be the wiſeſt method to prevent 
being harafſed by him ut theſe poor gentlemen were perplexed too, and 
therefore no wonder they did not act wiſely. They were charged, ſays he, 
b ignorance and inability, Here again a great miniſter would have con- 


futed his opponent with proofs of knowledge and talents. ret one's 
. on a man bes 7 pF is rather EE the N Fob 


© 


* 


wy bie ſtated the Author premiſes ; now let us ſee how 17 des Ne con- 
eluſion. The army will nct THEN think themſelves aggrieved i in this particular 
diſmiſſion. The cauſe in which this general was engaged, related no way to the 
defence of their Profe Non: they will not therefore lament him as ene fallen 
in their behalf. And with reſpect to the ſituation of military men in ge- 
neral, whenever they incur the diſpleafure of their maſter in matters wholly 
foreign to the military, they will be ſo far from making a cauſe commune, or 
from applying to themſelves as any mark of diſgrace, that it will prove rather 
a means of keeping them more cloſely attached to the reſpective buſineſſes 


before them, as the ſureſt means n 3 a connection between their 
therits and their ane . 


— 


This i is the logic of « our adam 1 land Lee the beziunlüg of time, K 
believe no court-cauſe was ever worle defended. Whatever the miniſters are, 


the officers, Fam ſure, muſt be men of very perplexed and perplexable under- 


Aandings, if they can for a moment be the dupes of ſuch puerilities. For 


What is his argument? Officers cannot think themſelves aggrieved, if dne of 


their corps loſes his employment for ſomething not relating to his profeſſion. 


Nowy 'the very reverſe 'of this is true, and is an anſwer to his whole firſt di- 

viſion. They do think chemſelves aggrieved, becauſe general Conway was 
diſmiſſed for nothing relating to his profeſſion. They do think it hard that 
he rewards of years, of blood, of bravery, ſpent and exerted in the ſervice of 
their king and eountry, ſhould be of ſo precarious a tenure, that they are to 
be ſacrificed. to the vengeance of fretful and perplexed miniſters——Nay, . 
that the rewards of honour are incompatible with the dictates of conſcience : . 
that che merit of ten campaigns can be obliterated by one ſeſſion: that to 


ſerve their king and country is not enough; they muſt ſerve miniſters alſo: 


that the only — of honours, 18 — of honour; and that they 
1 ; a g e 
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are to be told at laſt, after encountering all the hardſhips and dangers of their 
profeſſion, hat the ſureft means of preſervirig a connection between their merits 
and their advancement, is to tremble when a brother. officer is caſhiered for his 
virtue, and to abandon him :—in other words, that a coward may riſe to the 


TI poſts in the Ems and that a flave is ſure of geting ſo. 


I ſhall be much more brief on the two following ſections. The defence of 
general Conway's character was the principal view of this tract; but that can 
be eſtabliſhed beyond contradiction, in few words. Yet even the excellence 

of his character would not be ſufficient to demonſtrate the injuſtice he has 
ſuffered; unleſs I had ſhown too, as I have I think unanſwerably, that it is 
' unjuſt and unconſtitutional to take away the profeſſion of an officer for his 
behaviour in parliament. In the courſe of that argument, I have had occa- 
ſion to expoſe the alarming doctrines that are daily propagated, repugnant to 
this conſtitution, deſtructive of the unqueſtionable rights of parliament, dan- 
gerous to liberty in general (without which every thing we enjoy is con- 
temptible), ſubverſive of the whole ſyſtem of the Revolution, and threatening 
deſtruction to the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, whoſe ſucceſſion. to the crown. 
was founded on that revolution. No man therefore but a Jacobite can wiſh to 
ſee an extenſion of the prerogative, as every extenſion of it under a new fa- 
mily would be ſo far a juſtification of king James's meaſures. The defence 
of liberty, and of the preſent royal family, againſt dark and inſidious traitors, 
was a cauſe well worth nene a few Pages upon. —[ paſs to our author's 
| ſecond diviſion. 25 * 971 „ 


His queſtion bs. What particular hardſhip has fallen on the individual who 
is the ſubject of the late diſmiſſion? A poſition too ludicrous to deſerve a ſe- 
rious anſwer, and yet as capable of being maintained as either of his other 
ſections. In the ſchools; we know ridiculous tenets are often given out for 
argumentation ; but this is the firſt time that ſuch a queſtion was ever agitated | 
in a political controverſy. As I have no leiſure to waſte on ſuch boyiſh im- 
pertinences, which carry nonſenſe in their face and contradiction in their 
mouth, let it ſuffice to repeat his arguments. The firſt is, that the general 
having a large independent i income, which income by the way is his wife's 
jointure, conſequently precarious, cannot be accounted a great ſufferer by 
joſing the greateſt part of the income. The ſecond, that he has enjoyed ſuch * 
large appointments, that, if he had never ſpent a * them, he ä ; 
5 402 
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de very rich But I trifle with my readers, and ſhould be as nexculabl as 
the author I quote, to fatigue them by the repetition of ſuch abſurdities, to 
which, in truth, the author truſts ſo little, that he ſoon quits them for the 
more fayourite topics of defamation. On this head he is ſo candid, firſt, as 
to beg we will believe nothing we hear in the general's favour ; ſecondly, that 
we will liſten to every thing-he can ſay to his prejudice : when both theſe 
conceſſions are obtained, he hopes to prove, that the general is no ſufferer. 
Any eommendation of the general he pronounces /u/þictous information, p. 24. 
Detraction in the mouth of a profeſſed adverſary is to paſs for unqueſtionable; 
though he will give me leave to ſurmiſe, that if the diſmiſſion of Mr. Conway 
could haye been defended by reaſons, ſo much recourſe would not have been 


had to defamation : and yet I am of opinion, that it is e to or the re- 
n of him had to fully his character, ones eee 


The firſt refleQion we de e adired attend: upon kia: political be- 
haviour; though, while the author makes it, he tacitly gives up the whole 
feope of his preceding argument. 7 do know, ſays he, p. 25, that altogether ; 
he bas received much public money, and I have no room to doubt ( as the greater 
part of it was given under his grace's adminiſiration ) that an equal ſervice was 
performed. Now, if there is any meaning in this paragraph (a ſuppoſition I 
only hazard, and may wrong the author by imputing any meaning at all to 

him), it implies that the duke of N. paid Mr. Conway for his behaviour in 
parliament——And i is this at laſt become an 3 I thought it was 
not only the moſt ſure, but the moſt right means for officers to preſerve a con- 
| heftion between their merits and advancement. Was the ſame conduct wrong 
in the duke of N. that is right in perplexed miniſters? That the author 
did mean this, is probable from the very next paragraph, in which he men- 
tions the general's late conduct. in parliament, But though he contradicts 
himſelf to get at an argument, he has not got at truth. General Conway 8 
preferments came in the regular courſe, were generally conferred after particu- 
lar ſervices; as his firſt regiment, which he obtained after the battle of Cul- 

| loden, by the recommendation of his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland; 
and in none of them had the duke of Newcallle n more ſhare chan in common 
with the reſt be the Ae Rog 8 enn. 


. F now, a8 A thinks, dated his ag 1 all obiediions of 
ALS. _— on che general, both as an officer and an individual, the author" 8 


next 
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next fally is an attempt to ſtate the diſmiſſion as almoſt the object of the ge- 
neral's choice, As if nothing was more common than to take away military 
commiſſions for parliamentary behaviour, and as if that practice had not been 
peculiarly ſtigmatiſed on the reſtoration of ſir Henry Erſkine, the author af- 
firms that Mr. Conway could not but foreſee the conſequence of the part be 
choſe to take in public buſineſs: a part which in the next ſentence this writer 
terms braving his royal maſter in his bedchamber, This language is fo much that 
of a half-converted Jacobite, that it is impoſſible not to be ſtruck with it. 
How little is this man acquainted with the virtues of that royal perſon whoſe 
name he raſhly introduces into a libel! Has this man forgotten, or did he 
never hear of, that gracious declaration which characteriſed the very dawn of 
the prefent reign, that elections ſhould be free, and not a ſhilling ſhould be 
ſpent in obtaining a partial repreſentative ? Is it likely that a virtuous prince, 
who truſted the uprightneſs of his meaſures to the free voice of his people, 
would imbibe partial reſentments againſt conſcientious members ? Let this au- 
thor take what liberty he pleaſes. with miniſters, and afcribe the late diſmiſſion 
to their vengeance, but let him beware of confounding. their ſquabbles with 
the perſon of the ſovereign, who is the juſt and equal father of all his ſubjects, 
and who does not entertain prejudices againſt virtuous men for obeying the 
dictates of their conſcience. His majeſty may have been adviſed to remove 
general Conway, and has taken that advice; but he does not thereby become 
a party in a miniſterial quarrel, nor look upon himfelf as inſulted becauſe his 
miniſters have been perplexed.” All acts in this country are conſidered by the 
law as the acts of thoſe who adviſe the crown, and as ſuch. only I ſpeak of 
them, The veneration I have for the excellent prince with whom we. are 
bleſſed, would not permit me to name him, but to reprimand'this ſeribbler; 
nor woald general Conway hold any man as his friend, who ſhould pronounce 
that royal name but with duty, r reſped, and affection. He would lay down 
| his life for that amiable ſovereign ; nor Has there been, I believe, one moment 
ſince his difmiſſion in which he has not felt the ſame ardour of love and zeal, 
\. which warmed him in thoſe happier hours when he had the honour of ſtand- 
ing nearer to his royal maſter. Let this ſuffice as a reply to two or three: 
pages of rancour and indecency. One word, however, muſt be taken up: 
the author ſays, he does not remember in the ſeveral ſtages of Mr. Wilkes's 
affair, on which the greater part of the time before the Chriſtmas holidays was 
ſpent, that the general took any part in-reſenting the inſult which, had been ſo- 
Fats offered to his. * E might alk bim, whether he remembers that 


every 
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. dim iſſed for a fingle votes... He does not, indeed, ſucceed in that attempt; 
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every groem of dhe hands, ſpoke. upon that occaſion ; and if, not 
one of them did, as 1 believe they did not, why ſilence was more; criminal 
in him than in the reſt . Had he defended that inſult, he might indeed have 
been faid to have braved. his maſter. The fact is, every man in the houſe 
© condemned that inſult. in his heart; but fi it Was impoſſible every man in the 
houſe ſhould expreſs his abborrence. But hear a little further General Con- 
Way, as is well known, was often up to ſpeak, but was never pointed. to. It 
is much leſs known, but not leſs true, that his intention was to declare his 
deteſtation of the inſult, and to ſeparate it entirely, as it was in its nature ſe- 
5 from the power claimed by the ſecretaries of ſtate. After Chriſtmas, 
zn the very. ſpeech repreſented as ſo offenſive, Mr. Conway did make that 

_ diſtinQtion ; but the author choſe a ſilent period preferably to one of activity, 
becauſe filence could be milinterpreted, but actual words could not be tortured 
to mean the very contrary of what they expreſſed. Thus we ſee this author's 


malice i is as unlucky when built on the wel 8, Hence, as it 1 bas. dern. whep 
e at what he really acted. 


# *. 1 3 
* 


"ot the libetli& —- Wer — 3 2 Nees Pos in | his facts and infinus- | 


| Hons, he Hil not redeem. his credit by Aba An guent Pages. 
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One of 1 1 1 ey foods a vt — 4 on \ this þ 3147 has ; Rk chat it 


008. for a ſingle vote. As the author admires 4 tone of firmneſs. and. decifion, 


One. might have expected that he would have applauded the adminiſtration 


: for the promptoels « of authority exerciſed on a man who had offended but by 


one ygte,,. Hp, on the. contrary, he comes to, be ſenſible that ſuch ſummary : 
occedings:; are not quite c conſonant to the ſpirit. of our conſtitution, I do not 


ow; but ſo it is, that he endeayours to ſhow. that Mr, Conway, was not 


yet 1 allow that, by the very endeavour, he is candid enough to own that 


the meaſure of caſhiering an officer for c one vote is not to be defended: i 
Kani, dexird 2 fendi Paſent, fan. bas de eule Hallſut, N 


„ tho 47417 fn: 


5% will ſum up bis account of Mr, Comprar) ; eee behaxiane. 1 | 
then. we ſhall judge. whether our author has made out that the ee wag 
40 5 . 1 0 in en of ie e 3 
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Between January 16 and February 17 he never happened to be of the 
ſame opinion with the king's ſervants, except on ſome one point in which 
Mr. Wilkes was concerned; the particulars of which our candid author 
chooſes to forget. I ſhall help his recollection e 


It was not Aim lint on alone that NE TER him as their opponent; the 
oppoſition were daily vaunting of him as an important acquiſition, and indeed 
gave out, at one time, that he had undertaken to lead them. 


What Toubt Sas be "entetfained of his inclinations, after the virulent” 
N of eren and incapacity which he poured forth againſt the 


miniſter *? 


Whenever, n Fg diſmiſſion is mentioned, together with the con- 
duct in parliament, let the public be aſſured that che general was vigorous 
and active; and, in ſhort, totally in oppoſition. | 


| Thus Rand the _ Now hear the anſwer. 


Not only How. ; 16 to Feb. 175 but from Nor: 15, the * the — 
Want met, to April 19, when it roſe, general Conway was not once of a 

different opinion from the king's ſervants, but on the ſingle affair of the war- 
rants: and I do not take ad vantage c of many queſtions on which there was 
no diviſion; 1 but when there was, he voted with them, as on' the eyder-tax, - 
the ſecond great point of oppoſition ;. and aſſiſted the miniſtry on the bill for 
regulating franks.. Is that aſſertion, therefore, of our author proved a ne 


nd, Pp: 


The Be he chooſes to forget i is no o leſs remarkable, and che very mention 


„Ae author, who in his fitſt Nate of-this 
charge had uſed che expreſſion! he king's ſer- 


vants, here names the miniſter. Who the mini/ter_ 


u, I really don't know; nor whom the author 


means is it my buſineſs to enquire. As every 
thing perſonal is carefully avoided” throughout 


this whole treatiſe, I-ſhall not take up the term 


names, in this place, e no: e but that 
of calumny. 


the miniſter, but continue to argue, as I have 


ny. in e I deſire, too, to have it ob- 


- 
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ſerved, that I have not introduced a angle argu- 
ment foreign to the ſubject of diſmiſſions, and 
to the warrants which oecaſioned the late diſ- 
miſſion; not chooſing to imitate the conduct of 
the author I anſwer, who has dealt indiſeximi- - 
nate abuſe on variety of perſons no way con- 
nected with the general in queſtion, and whoſe © 
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of it will ſhow why be choſe to * get it. E was the affair of Alexander 

Dun, in which general Conway was Peeuati active, and aſſiſtant to the mi- 
niſtry, and by which he demonſtrated that his behaviour on the warrants was 
0 HOT, conſcientious, and that he was no partiſan of Mr. Wilkes. 
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that may abate national pity for an oppreſſed and worthy man, I rejoice, 
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He had declared to a miaiſter. before witneſs, in oe moſt 8 terms, 
that he was not, nor intended to be, engaged in oppoſition. He had declared 
the ſame to frearat chiefs in the oppoſition. Which, therefore, is to be believed, 
the general or the author? For that mob appendix, of its being given out, 


that the general had undertaken to lead the oppoſition, I queſtion whether 


even the garreteers of the minority went fo far as to make ſuch an aſſertion : 
to Lg compeer in the en. 


/ 
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We have ſeen what was che general 8 conduct, and whit were his declara- 
tions. As they were repugnant to the author's aſſertions, his laſt reſource was 


to gueſs at the general's inclinations.— Was he then at laſt diſmiſſed for a 


gueſs—and that a wrong one? Leave out the word virulent, which is gratis 
dictum, to make ſomething of nothing, and 1 believe there never was a ſet of 


miniſters, who, not only by Mr. Conway, but by the whole oppolition, v were 


ever ſo gently treated as the preſent have been. Would not one think, by 
the manner in which this author has ſtated the charge, that general Conway 
had accuſed the miniſters of ignorance in the revenue, of inability in making 


the late peace, in hort, of being the moſt incapable adminiſtration that ever 
diſgraced government! But reduce the charge to plain truth, and all it 


amounted to was, accuſing the miniſters of not knowing the preciſe extent 
of . for e warrants veſted ah law i in the e of ane . 


* 5 A 


upon him to aſſure the e that Nn S was Foot ag in | oppoſition a 


Had it net been wiſer to defend the meaſure of turning him out of the army 


for a ſingle vote? The author has no more epa in Hibtring for his 
| IT than 3 _—_ m arne | 


Diſsatisfied Wich his own endeavours, and Rill afpediog that the Glmiſnon 
for. parliamentary conſcientious conduct would ſhock the nation, the author 


flies to abuſe,” and plunges to the bottom of that mud in queſt of ſomething 


and 
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and have ever rejoiced, at theſe ſhifts of a deſpotic party. When collateral 
reaſons are called in, one is ſure the true reaſon is not tenable. 


But where ſhall defamation be faſtened? How aſperſe one of the moſt 
ſpotleſs characters that this or any country has produced? It muſt be done 
with a nice hand, and with uncommon addreſs. His virtues as a man, a 
huſband, a father, a ſubject, a ſenator, are unqueſtionable. His difintereſt- 
edneſs is conſpicuous, his modeſty moſt amiable, his attention to his profeſ- 
ſion laborious, his courage unqueſtionable It is true, and yet there we will 
attack him. In order, too, to appear candid, we will begin with allowing 
what we cannot deny. When we are ſo candid as to confeſs his bravery, 
we ſhall be the more eaſily believed when we inſinuate that he is a coward. 
We will drop the word Rochfort ; and that ſingle little word, like a ſpell, 


will hint to all the world, that if genen! Conway had been the hero he is 


ſuppoſed, Rochfort would have been taken: and when that is believed, will 


not the miniſters be juſtified in breaking a man in the year 1764, who might 
have taken Rochfort in the year "7 57 1 


/ 


This may be artful, and much good may ſuch art de any man that poſſeſſes 


it! It will lead him into as many ſcrapes as this author has involved himſelf 


This! interpretation muſt ſtrike every man as the evident intention 1 re- 


calling the idea of Rochfort. Yet, as the author allows, and no man living 


queſtions, the ſpirited courage of the general, and as I would not load even 


this libelliſt with more odium than he deſerves, let us ſee if the revival of 


the affair of Rochfort will admit of a leſs malevolent explanation, —Perhaps 
the author, conſcious that no direct imputation would ſtick, yet officious to 
raiſe unfavourable ſentiments of the general in the minds of his readers, no 
matter on what foundation, might mean to call in queſtion Mr. Conway 0 


judgment. An officer who has been taken priſoner aſter charging three times in 
the village of Fontenoy; keeping his regiment to the laſt in the field, in order 


to-cover the retreat ; and whoſe whole conduct has been a ſeries of ntrepidity, 
cannot be written out of his reputation as a ſoldier—No, that will never do 


— We- muſt try whether his capacity is not Teſs proof againſt rh gh rok 


tion. Whatever was the author's meaning, the inference, as I have ſaid, 


that general Conway deferred to be caſhiered for not having taken Rocbtort 
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in 1757. But general Mordaunt commanded. that expedition, not general 


Conway. Does an inferior in command deſerve to be punifhed for that miſ- 

carriage, when the principal did not, but was honourably acquitted ? Gene- 
ral Conway was urgent in adviſing ſome attempt. Did that make him more 
criminal than his ſuperior ? General Mordaunt votes with the adminiſtration ; 
general Conway voted, on one queſtion, againſt it—Perhaps this may have 
made ſome difference i in the degree of their criminality. 


Thus far 1 ne ed vpon the foot of ſome blame ; but 1 have other 
5 8425 to propoſe to the objector. The plan of pn Rochfort was 
one of the vigorous meaſures of that great miniſter, Mr: Pitt. The patrons 
of our author always called that ſcheme one of Mr. Pitt's viſions. Mr. Con- 
way could not in any degree be to blame that Rochfort was not taken, unleſs. 
the attempt was practicable. - I beg this author to chooſe which he will cen- 


ſure, Mr. Pitt or the generals concerned. 0h will be difficult for him to revile 
both the one and the other. If, to ſerve a preſent emergency, he admits the 
practicability, he will be ſo good as to ſhow that it was practicable; a fact 
that I have never yet heard aſcertained: and when he has done this, Mr. 


Conway will remain blameleſs, who Was innocent of the miſcarriage, and 


who never acquieſced in abandoning the project till it was too late to under- 
take it. And, upon this occaſion, I will tell the author an anecdote, and. 
from very good authority. When the affair of Rochfort was public. talk, 
the earl of C-——— told the following ſtory: — Mr. Conway, ſaid his 


lordſhip, I am ſure is brave; I know it from the beſt hands. I was com- 
mending George Stanhope. (bis lieutenant-colonel) for what IL heard of his. 
behaviour in Germany. Faith, my lord, replied that gallant young. man, I 


believe 1 do not want ſpirit more than other folks. Indeed, 1 do not pretend- 


to the intrepidity of Harry Conway, who walks up to the mouth of a Can=- 
non with as much indifference as if he was going, to dance a minuet. 

Our author, however,” who is fo blundering an ed as to ſuppoſe; 
that many cyphers will make a ſum, adds a-new nothing to the account, and: 
infers from the ſilence of gazettes, that England . can loſe. no ſervices by this. 


diſmiſſion. Have we heard of him, ſays he, p. 34. diſtinguiſhing himſelf in, 
Germany, as we did of Moſtyn and. Waldegrave ?. Ergo, he ought to be. 


broken. A man muſt have as bad a heart as this author, who could even wiſh. 
to Argen from che merit of thoſe brave officers. Their country has ſignal, 


[FM | obligations 
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obligations to them. They contributed to that vaſtneſs of fame which made 
us the terror and admiration of the univerſe. Nor is it on gazettes alone that 
their reputation is founded. They are loved and admired by their profeſſion, 
and by no man more than by general Conway, who would as little wiſh to 


raiſe his own glory at their expence, as thoſe gentlemen would deign to coun- 
tenance a ſeribbler in malicious inſinuations. He names the plains of Minden. 


Does he know that the preſence of mind and gallant conduct of general Wal- 


degrave gave the deciſive turn to the fate of that day? I ſpeak of theſe 
officers, becauſe I eſteem them; not, like the author, to ſerve one party and 
depreſs another. Unleſs that bad been his motive, why, in the number 


of our heroes, did he omit general Monckton, and forget lord Albemarle, the 
conqueror of the Havannah ? Had this author ever ventured upon truth, he 


would not have denied that he had heard of general Conway in Germany 
Was it a ſecret, though known to every officer in the army, that when the 


hereditary prince was wounded, general Conway was ſelected by prince Fer- 


dinand to command in his place? Aſk that idol of every Engliſhman's af- 
fection, the marquis of Granby, whether general Conway was an uſeleſs ſe- 


cond ? Aſk Germany, whether prince Ferdinand recommends incapable and 


undeſerving ſubjects to the favour of their maſter ?—No ; all this ſhall be 


ſunk in malicious oblivion, and general Conway ſhall lang preſide in coun- 


cils of war at Wildman's, p. 34. where he never ſet his foot. 


A fellow labourer in the ſame worthy cauſe, whoſe talent for poetry is 


upon a par with our author's logic, inſtead of giving the general a com- 
mand at Wildman' s, has, with as little truth, ſent him to St. Cas, where, too, 


he never was. As the lines are worthy of the cauſe they are intended to 
ſerve, the bard will, I hope, forgive the liberty I take of 're-printing them. 
When the author of the Addreſs is appointed hiſtoriographer, his friend, I 


truſt, will be made poet laureat. Here they are, and they do honour to the 


age! 


In future annals ſhould our children read 
That Conway's fate was ſuch a day decreed, 
"They'll turn ſome pages back the cauſe to find, 
Knowing that George was gracious, juſt, and kind: 
High in the liſt of faction's crewbehold, | 
A Rochfart gen'ral, Conway ſtands enroll 'd! j : 
4D 2 „ 
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| Whoſe coward's tongue a quick diſmiſſion elaimd 
(His honour, valour, at St. Cas remain d). | 

The ſtigma falls; our loyal children view 

_ Reſentment fall, where moſt reſentment's due: 
Great in his praiſe, they'll bleſs the happy hour, 
When. Britain 8 honour "ar d be king, and Pitt no more 25 


Sucks are tha encouragements hetd out to virtue in the hor times: Gu 
the productions. of a. party who breathe nothing but vengeance againſt the 
liberty of the preſs, as the vehicle of ſcandal and ſatire ! Believe theſe men, 
and the oppoſition: exceed all. their predeceſſors in calumny——hut- read. their 
own productions, and you will wonder at their confidence. Their writings 
teem with the moſt illiberal railing. Whoever ſcorns corruption, is the mark 
at which every dart is aimed from the janlzaries of the faction. Look high, 
look low; is there a great man, is there a good man, who has eſcaped the ar- 
rows hen ſhoot in the dark? Yet they, good men, complain of ſecret ſtabs. 
When there is a miniſter as virtuous: as general Conway, and who has been 
_ only. as mach. OO: 1 will allow that by: bas reuſon to e nn in- 
veltives. . - Te 


; bd 
* 


1 now come to the laſt ſeQion: 2 What: detriment the * 15 Kon een 
from the late diſmiſſion. This the author tells us has been in great meaſure- 
foreſtalled. As far as nonſenſe can anticipate nonſenſe, that is, forbid the ex- 
pectation of ſenſe, this great togician- has, indeed, already done the buſineſs, 
and might well caution us to throw by unread the ſequel of his performance. 
Let, Nati my buſineſs. to ſhow that the public has been injured, Lſhall fift © 
our caſuiſt to the bottom, and leave him as naked of e on this head, as I. 
* U have gone. on the: two former. 


His firſt argument is as Dann as all the reſt 7 it 1 to your 
e faction, ſays he, that neither ihe army has reaſon to complain, nor that he- 
himſelf has been injured as a private citizen, it follows of conrfe that the public, 
which muſt conſider him in one of theſe two capacities, has noi received any detri- 
ment. Having conſuted him in his two former poſitions, I might, perhaps, 
with reaſon reſt the argument here, nr 4 his own concefſi on; for, if in neither 


4 
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of the two former diviſions he has ſatisfied the public, the reſulc of two unſe- 


tisfied queſtions will certainly not be ſatisfaction. But Mr. Conway ftands 


in a third light, in which any injury received by him affects the public in a 


higher degree than in either the character of ſoldier or private citizen. He 
is a member of the Britiſh parliament ; a repreſentative of the people of Eng- 
land, and one of the guardians of their liberties. He cannot be injured in 


that capacity, without a wound being given to his conſtituents, and to the 
People in general. The author had not forgotten this capacity, though he 
choſe to ſink it. He confeſſes in the next ſentence to that in which he had 
omitted it, hat it may be urged ſpeciouſly enough, that the general has ſuffered 

in the cauſe of his country, for maintaining that freedom which is our glory and 


our birthright. This, adds he, has been artfully enough endeavoured 1o be con- 


fantly inſinuated. How prevalent is truth, when it can force its way even 
through the mouth of falſehood ! This we do aſſert was the probable cauſe of 
the diſmiſſion: this the author's whole tract aſſigns as the cauſe, and this, 


perhaps, will ſome day or other be proved to have been the cauſe. In the 


mean time we defy this author, or his patrons, if he has any, to aſſign an- 
other. And if this vas the cauſe, is the public not hurt, is liberty not 
wounded, the rights of parliament not violated, the freedom of debate not 
checked, integrity of conſcience not oppreſſed? Anfwer, thou fcribbler, and 


trifle not with the ſacred rights of mankind——And how doſt thou anſwer > 


By ſhifting and doubling, and changing the queſtion, and ſetting up a phan- 
tom, which thou haſt as little {kill to combat as if it was a reality. 
To prove general Conway was not alarmed for the liberty of the ſubject 

that he was not conſcientious. in the part he took for declaring the warrants 
| Mlegal—what does this man do? He gives an account of a fooliſh bill brought 
in on a ſubſequent day, and exploded by both ſides of the houſe, and thence 
would infer that general Conway had not been in earneſt on a ſerious debate 


on the Friday, becauſe that fimple bill was almoſt univerſally rejected on the 


Tueſday.. This very argument was handled by ſome wile controvertiſt in the 

daily papers, was printed and reprinted with much ſolemnity, e e 

pence. It will not probably make its appearance again, after the full and fair 
anſwer I ſhall give to it. LO. | RE 7 


Tn the firſt 8 the bill was brought in by a gentleman whom the warm 
advocates for liberty, and the old friends of the houſe of Hanover, never pe- 


| culiarly affected. They remembered ſomething of a bar-gown put 3 ” 
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- plead for ſomebody ' of till leſs equivocal -principles, and of nn in 


defence of the king and conſtitution during the late rebellion, preſented as 


5 3 illegal! in Weſtminſter-hall. The ſuſpicious gentlemen of the minority per- 
haps timebant Danacs et dona ferentes ; poſſibly their jealouſy was increaſed by 


ſeeing .a gentleman who had defended the legality of the warrants tender a 


bill for pronouncing them illegal. They were authoriſed too in this coolneſs 
towards the bill by the damp thrown on it by miniſters themſelves 
| here it is proper to aſk this blundering advocate a queſtion, How came it to 


And 


be in the power « of the minority not to ſuffer the point to be ſettled by by bill? Thoſe 


are his very words, P- 37, and they are congenial with the reſt of his aſſer- 


tions. I might aſk him, how this rejection affects general Conway, who hap- 


5 pened not to be preſent ? How he knows which way the general would have 


voted if he had been preſent? If he anſwers, he ſuppoles againſt the bill, I re- 
ply, he would then have voted with the miniſtry, who, being the majority, | 
were thoſe who rejected it. Now, has not this able ſophiſt proved, that ge- 
neral Conway's conduct was not conſcientious? Has not he. ſatisfied you all, 
my countrymen, that you have received no detriment by the late diſmiſſion ? 
Has not he proved that neither the army, nor the general himſelf, have been 


' injured? And has not he vindicated the miniſtry as completely as it is poſſible 


to vindicate them? Leſt his arguments ſhould have ſipped hank memories, I 


will ſum up the principal. 


The 3 of Bolton, lord e ehen. and Ld” Cobham, x were ene 7 
out of the army for being in oppoſition to the court : therefore 1 it was right 
to diſmiſs e Conway, who was not in oppolition. | 


This is a free country, in which it is jnconfiſient with the IS, of par- 


: liament for a miniſter to uſe bribes or threats ; but when they have been em- 


ployed without effect, it is right to uſe violence: therefore it was right to diſ- 


mils Mr. Conway. 


Officers ought to riſe by their behaviour in parliament ; therefore it was 


N right to diſmiſs Mr. Conway, who did not riſe by his ſervices in nenn 


General Conway was . in command at Rochfort; therefore he, on 
whom that expedition did not depend, ought to be caſhicred for a ſingle vote, 
wan the princlpll commander, ho votes with the court, is not caſhiered. 
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« 


His name was not mentioned in the gazettes ſo often as general Moſtyn's, | 
or general Waldegrave's ; therefore it was right to take away his regiment, . 0 


Mr. Conway gave no vote againſt the court when there was no diviſion, and 
two votes to one with them when there was; ; therefore he was in oppoſition. 


He had a large $ income from the army, int a leſs from his wife; therefore ho 2 
| depriving him of the * is no injury. = | | 


The minority would not ſuffer a bill to . which the majority rejected; 
therefore Mr. Conway had no conſcience: conſequently the public is not in- 
jured by the diſmiſſion of a man, who would not have been diſmiſſed if „ | * 
had not been conſcientious. | gs 


* 


1 check my pen at this laſt word, which; mougli uttered in raillery, 18 but 
too ſerious. I weep over my country, not over my friend——his honour is | 
ſafe, would theirs were ſo !-——But how will this ſtory be read hereafter | 1 
How will poſterity reconcile ſo much mercy with ſo much ſeverity ? When 
all proſcriptions on rebels and jacobites are taken off; when we all enjoy a 
common parent; when every beam of mercy is directed to men ſo culpable, = 
and every phial of. wrath-is reſerved for a man ſo virtuous how will they 
reconcile ſuch apparent contradictions ?——Whyy” by the exact and preciſe 
diſcriminations of truth. The merey will be aſcribed to that pure fount from 
whence alone it can flow; the rigour, to thoſe ill-judging ſervants who eſta» 
bliſh ſuch uncommon ideas of. rewards and-puniſhiments. | 


I will now conclude with fuming. up my anſwer, which will be. compriſed! 05 * 
in 1 few words, 1 8 | TR 


The late Anmien! is prejudicial to the army, to the general, to che public, ä 
for theſe reaſons : | 


1. It muſt flachen the zeal of 9 "Po when they he that, after a life ſpent 

n the ſervice, they are liable to be turned adrift, to ſatisfy the vengeance of „„ 
miniſters, and for cauſes no way connected with the profeſſion, It affects „ 
the honour of officers, who are by this author declared the tools of a miniſter; 3. „ 

ir makes their fortune precarious and deſperate, if they obey their conſcience; 

and inclines men without doors to queſtion the honone of thoſe who vote _— 

5 | : witli _ MM 
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with the court; as 4 bod is Held over their heads, and it's known that they rt 
under fear of loling their employments. It indiſpoſes their countrymen to 
. - -- chooſe them into rliament, as an officer can no longer be ſuppoſed a free 
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os The general i is hurt in his fortune ; he is deprived of the rewards. of 

| bag and painful ſervices ; and he is tfeated with the ſame diſgrace as men are 
treated in all countries who have proved themſelves unworthy of their pro- 

"i feſſion. A 2 e enn F 

| | __ The public i is hurt, if the rights of parliament are violated, and if uniſh- 
ment, which is only due to crimes, is inflicted on incorruptible honeſty and 

conſcientious virtue. It is hurt, if miniſters revenge their own animoſities on 

N the ſerxants of the "OG and the nation, and if they i in eine ns hgh that: to 


efend the liberties; of 
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